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NEW        DISPLAY 

OF      T  ri  E 

BEAUTIES     of     ENGLAND^. 


JT^^^AVING  in  GUI'  firft  Volume  defcribed  the  moft 
fa  &  remarkable  places  about  twenty  miles  round  Lon- 

j£>  H  £~  don,  and  then  proceeded  to  thofe  which  were  at 
W  '  ■  ^  a  greater  diftance  from  the  capital,  and  given  art 
IL^JjI^V^JbI  acount  of  what  feemed  moft  worthy  of  note  in 
Kent^  Essex,  Middlesex,  apd  Surrey* 
(London  and  Southwark  excepted),  and  alfo  in  Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Sussex,  Ox- 
fordshire, and  Bedfordshire  •  we  now  proceed  to  the 
moft  curious  arid  ftriking  particulars  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  (hall  treat  diftin£fcly  and  feparately  Of  all  the  remaining 
counties. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  Weft  by  Huntingdo'nfliirer 
and  Bedfordfhire ;  on  the  fouth  by  Hertfordshire  and  EP 
fex  j  on  the  north  by  Lincolnfhire  j  and  on  the  eaft  by 
Norfolk    and    Suffolk.     It   extends   about    forty  miles    from 

Vol.  1L  A  2  north 
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north  to  fouth,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  about  twenty-five. 
It  is  divided  into  feventeen  hundreds,  and  contains  one  city  and 
eight  market  towns,  one  hundred  and  fixty-three  parifhes,  about 
two  hundred  and  feventy-nine  villages,  and  five  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  thoufind  acres. 

The  face  of  this  county  affords  great  variety  ;  and  a  confider- 
able  tract  of  land  in  it  isdtftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Ifle  of 
Ely.  It  confifts  of  fenny  ground,  divided  by  innumerable  chan- 
nels and  drains,  and  is  part  of  a  very  fpacious  level,  containing 
three  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  land,  and  extending  from  this 
county  into  Norfolk  Suffolk,  Huntingdonfhire,  Northampton- 
Ihire,  and  Lincolnlnire.  The  Ifle  of  Ely  is  the  northern  divi- 
fion  of  the  county,  and  extends  fouthward  almoftas  far  as  Cam- 
bridge. The  whole  level  of  which  this  is  part,  is  bounded  on 
one  fide  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  others  by  uplands,  which,  taken 
together,  form  a  kind  of  rude  femi-circle,  refembling  a  horfe- 
fh  >e.  As  this  part  of  the  county  is  all  meadow  and  fen  ground, 
vaft  herds  of  cattle  are  bred  here  ;  and  the  numerous  lakes,  ri- 
vers, and  canals,  which  divide  the  fens,  abound  in  fifh  and 
wild- fowl,  and  give  the  inhabitants  an  eafy  communication  with 
feveral  counties,  as  well  as  with  the  fea,  which  occafions  a  very 
briik  >radehere.  On  the  eaft  part  of  the  county  are  thofe  fine 
Downs,  which  goby  the  name  of  Newmarket-heath,  and  Gog- 
magog-hills;  and  on  the  weft,  towards  Royfton,  are  Downs  no 
lefs  extenfive,  intermixed  with  corn  fields. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  Grant,  the  Oufe,  and  the  Nen, 
which  run  generally  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  having  received  fede- 
ral leffer  ftreams  in  their  courfe,  fall  into  the  German  fea  near 
Lynn  in  Norfolk.  The  tide  runs  with  fuch  violence  up  the 
Nen,  as  far  as  Wifbeach,  about  either  equinox,  that  it  will  over- 
fet  any  boat  in  the  way  of  it  ;  and  the  fait  waves  darning 
againft  each  other,  in  the  night  time  appear  like  ftreams  of  fire  : 
this  is  generally  called  the  Eager  from  the  impetuofity  of  its 
courfe.  The  little  river  Gam  runs  through  the  county,  from 
fouth  to  north,  and  falls  into  the  Oufe  at  Streatbam-mere,  near 
Thetford,  by  Ely. 

The  principal  commodities  of  Cambridge  are  corn,  malt, 
cattle,  butter,  faffron,  colefeed,  hemp,  fifh,  and  wild-fowl. 
The  wild-fowl  are  taken  in  decoys,  placed  convenient  for  catch- 
ing them,  into  which  they  are  ltd  by  tame  ducks  that  are  trained 
for  that  purpofe  ;  and  rn  the  Ifle  of  Ely  there  is  fuch  plentv  of 
thefe  birds,  that  3000  couple  are  faid  to  be  fent  to  London 
every  week.  The  principal  manufactures  of  this  county  are 
paper  and  wicker- ware.  This  county  fends  fix  members  to  the 
Hourfe  of  Commons,  viz,  two  knights  of  the  (hire,  two  repre- 
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fentatives  for  the  univerfity,  and  two  burgeSTes  for  the  town  of 
Cambridge. 

ELY. 

This  antient  city  is  fixty-nine  miles  from  London,  Situated  in 
the  fenny  part  of  Cambridgeshire,  called  the  Ifle  of  Ely ;  and 
being  furrounded  by  the  Oufe  and  other  ftreams,  is  unhealthy, 
though  it  ftands  on  a  rifing  ground.  It  is  governed  by  the  Bi- 
Shop,  who  has  not  only  the  eccleSiaStical,  but  civil  jurifdi&ion; 
and  though  a  city,  it  is  not  reprefented  in  parliament ;  two  par- 
ticulars in  which  it  differs  from  every  other  city  in  the  kingdom. 
The  fovereignty  of  Ely  was  fettled  upon  the  biihop  by  Henry  the 
Firlt,  who  alfo  made  Cambridgefhire  his  diocefe,  which  before 
was  part  of  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln.  From  this  time  the  bifhop 
appointed  a  Judge  to  determine  all  caufes,  whether  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, that  fhould  arife  within  his  Ifle,  till  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who  took  that  privilege  away  ;  and  therefore  the  bi- 
shop's power  in  civil  affairs  is  now  much  curtailed. 

The  city  of  Ely  is  neither  beautiful  nor  populous.  The  ca- 
thedral and  biShop's  palace  are  its  chief  ornaments  j  the  former 
has  a  remarkable  dome  and  lanthorn,  Suppofed  to  be  the  only 
work  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  which  feems  to  totter  with  every  guit: 
of  wind.  The  church  is  four  hundred  feet  high,  has  a  tower  ac 
the  weft  end  of  it  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  was  a  mo- 
naftery  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  The  chief  Street,  which  is 
on  the  eatt  fide  of  the  city,  is  full  of  fprings,  which  generally 
overflow  from  one  to  another,  all  the  way  down  the  hall.  This 
city  is  fo  encom  palled  with  gardens,  that  all  the  county-towns  in 
the  neighbourhood,  efpecially  Cambridge  and  St.  Ives,  are  Sup- 
plied with  garden  {tuff  from  hence.  They  are  particularly  noted 
for  vaft  quantities  of  Strawberries. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

This  is  the  county-town,  and  is  fituated  on  the  river  Cam, 
which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  that  are  joined  by  a  large 
Stone  bridge.  It  is  fifty-two  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  very 
antient  town,  being  well  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  by 
the  name  of  Camboritum.  William  the  Norman  built  a  cattle 
here,  of  which  the  gate-houfe  is  Still  Standing,  and  ufed  for  the 
county  gaol.  There  are  fourteen  pariihes  in  this  town,  about 
twelve  hundred  houfes,  and  the  inhabitants  are  computed  at  Six 
thoufand.  The  government  of  the  town  is  veiled  in  a  mayor, 
high-Steward,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  twenty-four  coramon- 
eouncil-men,  with  a  town  clerk,  and  other  officers.  The  mar- 
ket 
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ket-placc  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  and  the  fhtre- 
hall,  which  was  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  the  county,  is  eighty  feet  in  length,  thirty-four  in  breadth, 
and  thirty-three  in  height.  The  ancient  town-hall  is  at  the 
back  of  the  fhire-hall ;  and  in  the  market-place  is  a  pillar  of  the 
Ionic  order,  called  the  crofs,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  globe 
gilt.  In  the  front  of  the  town-hall  ftands  an  handfome  ftone 
conduit,  inclofed  with  an  iron  palifade,  to  which  water  is 
b  ought  by  an  aquedudt,  which  was  firft  erected  by  the  famous 
Hobfon,  the  Cambridge  carrier,  whom  Milton  has  celebrated 
in  hispcems,  and  who  is  faid  tohive  been  the  firft  perfon  who 
ever  let  hackney  horfes  in  England.  There  has  lately  been  erect- 
ed here  a  large  houfe,  for  a  county  hofpital,  on  which  four  thou- 
fand  pounds  have  been  expended,  purfuant  to  the  will  of  Dr.  Ad- 
denbroke,  late  fellow  of  Catharine  Hall,  who  left  it  to  the  care 
of  Truftecs. 

Cambridge  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  from  fouth  to  north,  and 
about  half  a  mile  broad  in  the  middle.  When  the  town  is  viewed 
from  the  weft  the  profpect  is  exceedingly  magnificent,  as  the 
colleges  with  their  fine  groves,  gardens,  and  inclofures,  all  pre- 
sent themfelves  to  the  eye  ;  and  the  iituation  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  looks  like  an  artificial  canal,  with  the  feveral  bridges 
over  it,  all  confpire  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  fcene. 

The     UNIVERSITY 

Is  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  feminaries  of  learning  in  the 
world,  and  is  particularly  diftinguiihed  for  the  great  attention 
that  is  paid  here  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  knowledge,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  different  branches  of  the  mathematics.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  chancellor,  a  high-fteward,  two  proctors,  and  two 
t.ixors.  All  thefe  officers  are  chofen  by  the  Univerfity.  The 
chancellor  is  always  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  generally  continues 
in  his  office  for  life,  by  the  tacit  confent  of  the  univerfity,  though 
a  new  choice  may  be  made  every  three  years.  As  the  chancel- 
lor is  a  perfon  of  fo  high  a  rank,  it  is  not  expected  or  intended, 
that  he  fhould  execute  the  office;  but  he  has  not  the  power 
of  appointing  his  fubftitute  :  a  vice-chancellor  is  chofen  annually, 
on  the  third  of  November,  by  the  univerfity  ;  he  is  always  the 
head  of  fome  college,  the  heads  of  the  colleges  returning  two 
of  their  body,  of  which  the  univerfity  elects  one.  The  high 
fteward  is  chofen  by  the  fenate,  and  holds  bis  place  by  a  patent! 
from  the  univerfity.  The  proctors  and  taxors  are  alio  chofeix 
every  year  from  the  feveral  colleges  and  halls  by  turns.  It  is 
the  bufinejs  of  the  proctors  to  infpect  into  the  behaviour  of  the 
-ftuderrts ;  and  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  taxors,  regulate  the 
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weights  and  meafures  ufed  in  the  markets.  Here  are  alfo  two 
moderators,  two  fcrutators,  a  commiifary,  a  public  orator,  two 
public  librarians,  a  regifter,  a  fchool  keeper,  three  efquire  bea- 
dles, eighteen  profeflbrs,  with  a  yeoman  beadle,  who  attends 
on  all  public  occafions,  and  the  caput,  which  confifts  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  a  doctor  of  laws,  a  doctor  of 
phyfic,  a  regent,  a  non-regent,  a  mafter  of  arts,  chofen  annual- 
ly on  the  1 2th  of  October. 

The  Univerfity  confifts  of  twelve  colleges,  and  four  halls ;  but 
though  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  different  names,  the  privileges 
of  the  colleges  and  halls  are  in  every  refpecl:  the  fame. — As  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  we  have  no  account 
of  it  generally  allowed  to  be  authentic,  that  goes  further  back 
than  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  who  fucceeded  William  Ru- 
fus  in  Auguft  1 100.  About  this  time  the  monaftery  of  Croy- 
land,  in  Lincolnshire,  being  confumed  by  fire,  Geoffrey  the  ab- 
bot, who  was  polfeffed  of  the  manor  of  Catenham,  near  Cam- 
bridge, fent  thither  Giflebert,  his  profeffor  of  divinity,  and  three 
other  monks.  Thefe  monks  being  well  (killed  in  philofophy  and 
the  fciences,  went  daily  to  Cambridge,  where  they  hired  a  barn, 
and  read  public  lectures.  A  number  of  fchoJars  were  foon 
brought  together,  and  in  lefs  than  two  years  were  fo  multiplied, 
that  there  was  not  a  houfe,  barn,  or  church  in  the  place,  large 
enough  to  hold  them.  Inns  and  halls  were  foon  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  ftudents.  But  many  of  the  fcholars  ufed  to 
board  and  lodge  with  the  houfekeepers  in  the  town,  and  attended 
the  leclures  of  the  different  profeflbrs,  in  the  halls  which  were 
built  for  thatpurpofe.  And  there  is  a  hall  now  remaining,  (till 
called  Pythagoras' s  fchool,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river, 
which  was  one  of  the  firft  ufed  for  the  before-mentioned  purpofe, 
and  which  is  the  only  one  now  left  underriolifhed.  It  was  in  this 
hall  that  Erafmus  read  his  lectures  on  the  Greek  language.  But 
we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  feveral  colleges  and 
halls  in  their  prefent  ftate. 

Peter  House  College  was  founded  in  1257,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  III.  by  Hugh  Balfham,  prior  of  Ely;  at  which 
time  it  was  nothing  more  than  commodious  lodgings  for  the  ftu- 
dents. But  in  1284,  when  the  founder  was  made  bifhop  of  that 
fee,  he  endowed  it  for  a  mafter  and  fourteen  fellows.  The  name 
of  the  college  is  derived  from  St.  Peter's  church,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  it  is  fituated. 

This  college  confifts  of  two  courts,  feparated  by  a  cloyfter  and 
gallery,  the  largeft  being  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  long, 
and  eighty-four  feet  broad.  All  the  buildings  in  this  court  have 
been  within  thefe  few  years  cafed  with  ftone,  in  an  elegant  man- 
ner. 
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ner,  fo  that  at  prefcnt  they  make  a  very  handfome  appearance. 
The  lefler  court  is  fituated  next  the  ftrect,  and  is  divided  by  the 
chapel,  a  fine  Gothic  building,  forty-tour  feet  long,  twenty-fe- 
ven  broad,  and  twenty-feven  high.  This  college  has  a  matter, 
twenty-two  fellows,  and  forty-two  fcholars. 

Clare  Hall  was  founded  in  the  year  1340,  at  which  time 
Richard  liadew,  the  chancellor,  being  affined  by  the  generous 
benefa&ions  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Clare,  then  Countefs  of  Ulfter, 
not  only  built,  but  endowed  it  on  the  ruins  of  ahoufe  which  he 
had  built  fixteen  years  before,  for  the  reception  of  fuch  ftudents 
zs  were  willing  to  live  there  at  their  own  expence  j  but  at  Jaft, 
by  fome  accident,  it  was  deftroyed  by  fire.  In  procefs  of  time, 
by  the afliftance  of  fome  additional  benefactions,  the  enJowment 
was  greatly  enlarged.  It  has  been  nobly  rebuilt,  and  is  finely 
fituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river,  over  which  it  has  an 
elegant  (tone  bridge,  leading  to  a  fine  vifh,  beyond  which  is  a 
beautiful  lawn.  This  delightful  fpot  is  much  reforted  to  on  fum- 
Bier  evenings,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  are  elegant  buildings, 
gardens,  groves,  and  the  river ;  and,  on  the  other,  corn-fields 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Clare  Hall  has  a  mailer,  eighteen  fellows, 
and  fixty-three  fcholars. 

Pembroke  Hall  was  founded  in  the  year  1347,  by  Mary 
„  St.  Paul,  Countefs  of  Pembroke,  whofe  husband,  Audomare  de 
Valentia,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  loft  his  life  in  a  tournament  on  the 
very  day  he  was  married  to  her.  Upon  this  misfortune,  being 
inccnfolable  for  his  death,  (he  inftantly  withdrew  from  the  world  ; 
and,  amongft  other  acts  of  munificence,  file  efiablimed  this  Hall. 
It  confilts  of  two  courts,  each  being  ninety-fix  feet  long,  and 
fifty-four  broad.  The  chapel  wss  built  after  a  defign  of  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  and  is  efteemed  an  elegant  edifice.  This 
Hall  has  a  mafter,  five  fellows,  and  thirteen  fcholars. 

Corpus  Christi,  or  Benedict  College,  is  a  long 
fquare  of  buildings,  containing  two  courts,  and  four  rows  of 
Icd^in^s.  It  was  founded  by  the  united  guilds,  or  fraternities  of 
Corpus  Chrifti,  and  the  BleiTed  Virgin,  who  through  the  inte- 
reft  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  Duke  of  Lancafter,  procured 
Jeave  of  Henry  III.  that  their  aldermen  fhould  be  authorized  to 
creel;  and  endow  this  college.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  church 
of  St.  Benedict,  that  ftands  contiguous  to  it.  The  chapel  of 
the  college,  and  the  library,  are  both  under  the  fame  roof.  The 
'atter  contains  a  valuable  collection  or  antient  manufcriprs,which 
were  prtferved  at  the   diflblution  of  the  religious  houfes,   and 
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given  to  this  fociety  by  archbifhop  Parker.     This  college  main- 
tains a  mailer,  tweke  fellows,  and  forty  fcholars. 

Trinity  Hall  was  founded  in  the  year  1353,  by  William 
Bateman,  Bifhopof  Norwich.  It  is  an  handfome  edifice,  ha- 
ving been  lately  faced  with  ftone,  both  within  and  without.  The 
chapel  is  fmall,  but  very  neat,  and  the  gardens  are  extremely 
pleafant.  This  Hall  was  originally  defigned  for  the  fiudy  of  the 
civil  law,  and  confifts  of  a  mailer,  twelve  fellows,  and  fourteen 
fcholars. 

Gonville  and  Caius  College  confids  of  three  courts, 
with  three  remarkable  g^tes,  one  of  which  is  called  the  gate  of 
virtue,,  and  efteemed  a  fine  piece  of  architecture.  The  firfi 
foundation  of  this  fociety,  though  not  on  the  fame  fpot,  was  be- 
gun in  the  year  1348,  by  Edmund  de  Gonville,  rector  of  Fet- 
fington,  in  Norfolk  ;  but  as  he  died  before  his  defign  was  accom- 
plished, he  left  a  fum  of  money  to  Bateman,  Bifhop  of  Norwich, 
for  the  completion  of  it.  However,  the  learned  Dr.  John  Caius, 
an  eminent  phyfician,  made  fuch  large  additions  to  it  afterwards,  ■ 
not  only  in  regard  to  its  buildings,  but  its  revenues,  that  he  is 
j^iflly  confidered  as  its  principal  founder. 

Dr.  Caius  was  fucceffively  phyfician  to  King  Edward   VJ. 
Queen  Mary  I.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  j  and  was  a  great  friend 
to  the  College  of  Phyficians,  of  which  for  feven  years  he  held 
the  office  of  prefident.     He  added  at  his  own  expence  to  Gon- 
ville-hall  a  newfquare,  called  Caius's  Court,  all  of  durable  free- 
flone,    and    uniform   in   every   refpect  -,  the    charge  of  which 
amounted  to  1834I.  which  at  that  time  was  a  large  fum.     He 
alfo  endowed   his  foundation  with  confiderable  eftates,  for  the 
maintenance  of  three  fellows,   twenty  fcholars,  and  a  porter, 
and  gave  them  a  new  body  of  ftatutes.     And  that  this  fociety 
might  the  better  flourifh  under  his  immediate  care  and  infpedtion,' 
be  accepted   himfelf  of  the  mafterfhip  of  it,  in  1559,  and  re- 
tained it  almoft  as  long  as  he  lived.     But  fome  little  time  before 
his  deceafe,  he  caufed  Dr.  Thomas  Legge  of  Norwich  to  be 
placed  in  his  room,  he  remaining  as  a  fellow  commoner  in  his 
own  college,  afiifting  daily  at  divine  fervice  in  a  private  feat  in 
the  chapel,  which  he  had  built  for  himfelf.     He  died  in  1572, 
and  was  buried  in  a  grave  which  he  had  made  before  his  deceafe, 
in  the  chapel  of  his  own  college.     His  monument,  when  the 
chapel  was  rebuilt  fome  years  fince,  was  raifed  from  the  floor, 
and  placed  in  the  wall,  and  then  his  body  was  found  whole  and 
perfect.     This  college  maintains  at  prefent  twenty-fix  fellows, 
and  feventy-four  fcholars. 
Vol.  II,  B  King's 
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King's  College  is  on  many  accounts  deemed  the  mod 
magnificent  college  in  Europe.  The  chapel  is  one  of  the  fineft 
pieces  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world,  three  hundred  and 
four  feet  long,  feventy-three  broad,  and  ninety-one  in  height 
to  the  battlements,  and  yet  not  a  fingle  pillar  to  fuftain  the  roofs, 
of  which  there  are  two  ;  the  firft  of  ftone  finely  wrought,  the 
other  of  timber  covered  with  lead,  between  which  a  man  may 
walk  upright.  It  is  adorned  with  twenty-fix  beautiful  pinna- 
cles, of  which  the  four  principal  ones  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high,  and  are  feen  at  twenty  miles  diftance.  The  carving  is 
inimitably  fine;  and  the  windows  of  the  chapel  are  ornamented  , 
with  painted  glafs.  This  college  owes  its  foundation  to  King 
Henry  VI.  in  the  year  1441,  but  it  was  afterwards  enlarged  by 
King  Henry  VII.  and  King  Henry  VIII.  It  maintains  a  provoft, 
fifty  fellows,  and  twenty  fcholars. 

Queen's  College  was  firft  founded  by  Margaret,  confort 
of  King  Henry  VI.  but  was  finifhed  by  Elizabeth,  Queen  to 
King  Edward  IV.  It  contains  two  courts,  befides  other  build- 
ings. The  firft  court  is  ninety-fix  feet  long,  and  eighty-four 
broad,  and  the  fecond  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  chapel  is  a  fine  piece  of  Gothic  architecture  ; 
but  thegreateft  beauties  of  this  college  are  its  gardens  and  rural 
groves,  which  are  laid  out  in  the  moft  curious  manner  along  both 
fides  of  the  river,  and  connected  with  the  college  and  each  other 
by  two  wooden  bridges,  one  of  which  is  confidered  as  extremely, 
curious;  When  Erafmus  was  at  Cambridge,  he  chofe  this  col- 
lege as  his  place  of  refidence.  Here  is  a  prefident,  nineteen 
fellows,  and  forty-four  fcholars, 

Catherine  Hall  was  founded  by  Richard  Woodlark, 
the  provoft  of  King's  college,  in  the  year  1475,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Catherine.  It  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  of  QueefTs  col- 
lege. The  front  is  towards  the  weft,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  re- 
gular and  extenfive  in  this  univerfity.  It  has  lately  had  feveral 
confiderable  improvements  and  additions,  particularly  that  part 
which  fronts  the  eaft,  where  there  is  a  noble  quadrangle  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
broad.  In  the' middle  is  a  grafs  plat,  and  the  entrance  from  the 
eaft  is  by  an  handfome  pair  of  iron  gates.  Great  art  has  been 
ufed  to  make  the  walks  and  avenues  of  this  college  as  agreeable. 
as  poflible  ;  for  which  purpofe  a  row  of  young  elms  have  been 
planted  within  thefe  few  years,  oppofite  Trumpington-ftreet,  and 
a  new  brick  wall  erected,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  place.  The  chapel  here  is  reckoned  a  fine  piece  of  architec- 
ture. This  Hall  maintains  a  mailer,  fix  fellows,  and  thirty 
fcholars,  ; '*  ,      Jesus 
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Jesus  College  is  fituated  in  the  moft  beautiful  manner 
on  the  eaft  end  of  the  town,  and  furrounded  by  gardens,  groves, 
and  fine  meadows.  The  fouth  front  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  long,  but  in  the  moft  regular  manner,  and  in  a  good  tafte. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  moft  magnificent  gate,  and  the  firft  court 
is  one  hundred  and  forty-one  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  broad.  It  was  founded  by  John  Alcock,  Bifhop  of  Ely, 
in  the  year  1497,  wno>  after  he  had  obtained  the  lands  and  re- 
venues of  a  monaftery  of  Nuns,  who  had  been  fuppreffed  on  ac- 
count of  the  licentioufnefs  of  their  manners,  he  endowed  and 
dedicated  it  to  Jefus,  the  blefled  Virgin,  and  to  St.  Radegund, 
who  was  the  patronefs  of  the  nunnery.  This  college  maintains 
a  mafler,  fixteen  fellows,  and  thirty-one  fcholars. 

Christ's  College  was  founded  by  the  Lady  Margaret, 
"Countefs  of  Richmond,  and  mother  of  King  Henry  VII.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  eaft -fide  of  the  town,  and  has  one  court  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
broad.  The  mafter's  apartments  are  in  the  north-eaft  corner, 
and  near  them  is  the  chapel.  The  hall  is  on  the  weft-fide  of  the 
court>  and  two  of  the  others  have  been  lately  faced  with  ftone. 
A  ftone  building  has  alfo  been  erected  within  thefe  few  vears, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  from  whence  there  is  an  exten- 
five  profpedt  of  the  adjacent  country.  Behind  this  place  is  a 
garden  appropriated  for  the  ufe  of  the  fellows,  reckoned  one  of 
the  pleafanteft  in  the  univerfity,  and  beyond  it  is  the  cold  bath 
furrounded  by  a  little  wildernefs.  This  college  maintains  a  mas- 
ter, fifteen  fellows,  and  .fifty  fcholars. 

St.  John's  College  was  alfo  founded  by  the  Countefs  of 
Richmond,  about  nineteen  years  after  the  efhblifhment  of  the 
preceding  college,  and  was  completed  by  her  executors,  Rich- 
ard Fox,  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  John  Fifher,  Bifhop  of 
Rochefter.  It  confifts  of  three  courts  ;  to  the  firft  of  which  we 
enter  by  a  magnificent  gate,  adorned  wifh  four  high  towers, 
built  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  The  chapel  is  on  the  right  hand,  being 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  twenty-ieyen  broad.  Di- 
vine fervice  is  performed  here  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  cathedrals. 
The  court  of  this  college  is  extremely  fpacious,  being  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  two  hundred  and  fixteen 
broad.  The  hall  is  oppofne  the  gate,  and  the  fecond  court  is  for 
the  moft  part  taken  up  with  the  lodgings  of  the  fellows.  On 
the  north  is  a  fine  gallery,  adjoining  to  the  mafter's  lodge  ;  and 
the  whole  court,  which  has  a  very  magnificent  appearance,  is 
about  two  hundred  and  feventy  feet  in  length,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  in   breadth  ;  and  from  it  is  an  entrance  to  the  third 
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court,  which,  although  the  leaft,  is  the  pleafanteft  of  the  three, 
being  fituated  clofe  to  the  river,  and  having  the  walks  and  groves 
on  the  oppofite  fide  in  full  view.  There  is  a  commodious  cloy- 
fter  on  the  weft,  wherein  are  feveral  handfomc  apartments,  and 
on  the  north  is  the  college  library,  which  is  a  noble  room,  and 
is  well  furnifhed  with  many  fcarce  and  valuable  books.  There  is 
a  fine  (tone  bridge  of  three  arches  belonging  to  this  college, 
which  leads  to  a  grand  walk  of  elm9,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river  ;  and  near  it  are  fine  meadows,  cultivated  with  the  greatefl 
care,  and  laid  out  with  all  the  profufion  of  the  moft  luxuriant 
fancy.  There  is  a  garden  for  the  fellows  at  the  weft  end,  not 
walled  in,  but  fufficiently  fecured  by  a  thickfet  hedge,  and  a 
deep  ditch,  which  render  it  extremely  pleafant,  as  the  walks  af- 
ford a  fine  profpeel:  of  an  extenfive  champaign  country  on  one 
fide,  and  on  the  other  the  walks  belonging  to  Trinity  college. 
Here  is  likewife  a  beautiful  fummer-houfe,  with  a  bowling- 
green.  This  college  maintains  a  mafter,  fifty-four  fellows,  and 
an  hundred  fcholars. 

Magdalen  College  ftands  on  that  fide  of  the  Cam 
which  is  oppofite  to  all  the  refL  It  was  originally  no  more  than 
an  hall  for  monks  to  prepare  themfelves  for  academical  exer- 
cifes  ;  but  at  the  diflblution  of  the  monafteries,  Thomas  Lord 
Audley,  high  chancellor  of  England,  founded  this  college  here. 
It  confifts  of  two  courts,  the  largeft  of  which  has  the  chapel 
and  mafter's  apartments  on  the  north,  and  the  hall  on  the  eaft. 
The  fecond  court  is  extremely  neat,  and  ftands  at  a  diftance  from 
the  noife  of  the  town.  It  has  on  the  eaft  an  elegant  ftone 
building,  with  a  cloifter  in  the  front.  Over  the  apartments  of 
the  fellows  is  a  fine  new  library,  furnifhed  with  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  manufcripts,  which  were  given  to  this  college  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  who  was  fecretary  to  the  ad- 
miralty in  the  reigns  of  Chares  II.  and  James  II.  The  chapel 
of  this  college  is  extremely  neat,  and  the  workmanfhip  of  the 
altar-piece  is  much  admired.  Here  is  a  mafter,  thirteen  fellow% 
and  thirty  fcholars. 

Trinity  College  was  founded  by  King  Henry  VIII.  but 
large  additions  were  afterwards  made  to  it  by  Queen  Mary,  and 
feveral  fubfequent  benefactors.  It  is  a  very  grand  ftru&ure,  con- 
taining two  fpacious  quadrangles;  the  firft  of  which  is  much, 
the  largeft,  being  three  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  in  length  on 
the  weft  fide,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  five  feet  on  the 
eaft,  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  broad  on  the  fouth  fide,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty-fix  on  the  north.  The  entrance  from 
the  ftreet  is  by  a  grand  gate,  over  which  is  a  curious  obferva- 
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tory.  The  entrance  from  the  fonth  is  by  a  gate  adorned  with 
towers,  and  called  Queen's  gate;  and  oppofite  to  it,  on  the 
north,  is  another  gate  fimilar  to  it,  with  a  noble  clock,  and  near 
it  is  the  chapel,  which  is  an  exceeding  neat  ftru&ure.  It  is  two 
hundred  and  four  feet  long,  thirty-three  feet  eight  inches  broad* 
and  forty-three  feet  feven  inches  high.  A  beautiful  fimplicity 
r-eigns  throughout  this  building:  it  is  adorned  with  a  grand  altar- 
piece,  {tails,  and  a  noble  organ  gallery.  Public  worfhip  is 
performed  here  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  cathedrals.  In  the  an- 
ti  chamber  is  a  very  fine  ftatue  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  which  was 
executed  by  Roubilliac,  and  is  one  of  the  finelt  performances  of 
that  great  mafter.  The  matter's  lodge  is  near  the  chapel,  and 
in  it  are  apartments  for  the  reception  of  the  King,  and  fuch  of  the 
royal  family  who  chufe  to  vifit  the  univerfity.  Thcfe  apartments 
are  likewife  appropriated  for  the  u(e  of  the  Judges,  when  they 
come  here  on  the  circuit. 

The  hall  is  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  matter's  lodge,    and  Is 
one  hundred  feet  long,  and7  forty  broad.     The  height  is  fifty 
feet,  and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  many  emi- 
nent perfons,  who  have  either  had  their  education  in  this  college, 
or  been  benefactors  to  it.     There  is  an  entrance  through  the 
end  of  the  hall  to  Nevils,  or  the  inner  court,  by  a  grand  flight 
cf  ftcps.     This  court  is   the  fineft  in  this  univerfity,  and  even 
furpafles   any  at  Oxford.     It  is  very  fpacious,  and  has  a  noble 
cloitter  both  on  the  north  and  fouth,  well  fupported  by  fione  pil- 
lars, and  over  them  are  handfome  apartments  for  the  fellows  and 
gentlemen  commoners.     The  library  conftitutes  the  weft  front 
of  the  college,  and  is  a  very  magnificent  ftru£fure.     It  is  one 
hundred  afld  ninety  feet  long,  forty  broad,  and  thirty  eight  high. 
The  erecting  of  this  library  was  much  promoted  by  the  leaned 
Dr.  Barrow,  who  was  mafter  of  this  college  when  the  edifice 
was  begun,     Theafcent  to  it  is  by  a  fpacious  flaicafe,  with  Peeps 
©f  black  marble,  and  in  different  apartments  are  many  ane'ent. 
Roman  monuments.     The  entrance  into  the  library  is  by  folding- 
doors   at  the   north  end,   and  the  appearance  of  the  infide  is 
extremely  grand  and  beautiful.     The  claffes  are  very  large,  and 
contain  a  very  valuable  collection   of  books,  manufcripts,  at  d 
other  curiofities.     The  tops  of  the  claftes  are  adorned  wich  bulls 
of  the  moft  celebrated  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern.   The  e 
arealfo  fome  fine  portraits,  and  a  fine  marble  ftatue  of  the  hue 
Duke  of  Somerfet.     The  floor  of  the  library  is  of  white  mar-* 
ble,  and  at  the  fouth  end  are  folding  doors,  which  open   into  a 
balcony.     Theoutfideof  the  walls  is  ornamented  with  pikfrers, 
and  chapiters  finely  carved,   and  round  the  top   is  a  (ion?  Uiiui- 
trade.  Over  the  eaft-front  are  four  ttatues,    reprefeuting  div.njry, 
iaw,  phyfic,   and  the  n,a;hen.a  ;cs.     Sir  Chriftoper  Wren  was 
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the  architect  of  this  elegant  building.  Under  the  library  Fs  a 
molt  fpacious  piazza,  and  from  it  are  three  large  gates  of  wrought; 
iron,  which  open  to  a  lawn  furronded  with  fine  gravel  walks,  and 
there  is  a  pafiage  to  the  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  three 
arches.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  are  walks  of  about  one 
third  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  from  whence  there  is  an  exten* 
five  profpeft  over  a  fine  open  country.  In  the  middle  is  a  re- 
markable fine  vifta,  through  a  fine  walk  of  lofty  elms,  and  on 
the  north  and  fouth  are  rows  of  Dutch  elms,  and  chefnut  trees. 
This  noble  college  maintains  a  mafteri  fixty-five  fellows,  and 
ninety-one  fcholars. 

Emanuel  College  was  founded  in  the  year  1584,  by  Sit 
Walter  Mildmay,  of  Chelmsford  in  Effex,  on  the  fame  fpot  on 
■which  there  had  formerly  been  a  houfe  of  Dominican  friars. 
The  grand  court  of  this  college  is  extremely  neat,  having  art 
elegant  (tone  building  on  the  fouth,  and  oppofite  on  the  north 
fide  is  the  halh  Near  it  is  the  matter's  lodge  j  and  on  the  eaft  is  a 
fine  gallery,  over  the  cloifter,  adorned  with  portraits  of  the 
founder  and  other  benefactors.  The  entrance  to  the  chapel  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  cloifter,  and  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  ftudents  can  pafs  to  it  out  of  their  chambers.  The  cha- 
pel, which  is  extremely  neat,  is  adorned  with  a  fretwork  del- 
ing, and  has  a  marble  floor.  From  the  cloifter  to  the  fouth  is 
a  noble  range  of  buildings,  befides  which  there  are  fome  lefler 
courts  with  old  buildings,  and  a  very  good  library.  Here  is  a 
matter,  fourteen  fellows,  and  fixty  fcholars. 

Sidney  Sussex  College  was  founded  in  1589,  by  Lady 
Frances  Sidney,  Countefs  of  Suflex.  It  confifts  of  two  courts, 
almoft  encompaffed  with  gardens.  The  hall  is  extremely  ele- 
gant, and  the  library  contains  many  vahiable  and  fcarce  books; 
This  college  maintains  a  matter,  twelve  fellows,  and  twenty- 
eight  fcholars. 

The  Senate  House  at  Cambridge  is  a  moft  elegant  build- 
ing, executed  entirely  in  the  Corinthian  order^  being  one  hun- 
dred and  one  feet  long,  forty-two  feet  broadj  and  thirty-two 
feet  high.  The  wainfcot  and  galleries  which  furround  it,  are  of 
Norway  oak,  of  a  cedar  colour,  and  finely  carved.  The  gal- 
lery at  the  eaft  end  is  fupported  by  five  fluted  columns ;  and  the 
cieling  is  ornamented  with  ftucco  work.  Oppofite  the  fouth 
entrance  is  a  ftatue  of  King  George  11.  and  on  the  other  fide  is 
a  ftatue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Somerfet.  Near  this  is  a  fine 
emblematical  figure  of  Glory,  which  was  executed  in  Italy. 
At  the  weft  end  are  the  thrones  of  the  chancellor  and  vice-chan* 
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cellor,  and  the  feats  for  the  heads  of  the  colleges,  noblemen, 
and  doctors,  are  on  one  fide,  in  the  form  of  a  femi-circlei 
The  regents  in  white  hoods,  and  the  non^regents  in  black  hoods, 
fit  below   them  :  and  at  the   upper  end   on  the  right  hand  of 
$he  chancellor's  throne,  is  a  room  where  the  Doctors  drefe 
themfe  Ives  in  their  robes.     At  the  eaft  end  are  two  ftair-cafes 
leading  to  the  gallery,  which  will  contain  at  lead  a   thoufand 
perfons.     This  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  mpft  ele- 
gant edifices  in  England,  and  is  faid  to  have  coft  about  fixteen 
thoufand  pounds.     It  forms  the  north  fide  of  an  intended  fquare, 
as  the  fchools  and  public  libraries  do  the  weft,  the  fchools  being 
on  the  ground -floor  and  the  library  over  them,  furrounding  a 
(mail  court,  where  the  divinity  and  philofophy  fchools  are  kept  5 
and  on  the  fouth  are  thofe  for  law  and  phyfic.     The  late  learned 
Dr.  Woodward's  repofitory  for  foflils,   ores,  {hells,  &c  which 
is  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the  curious,  is  an  elegant  geometri- 
cal  (fair  cafe,  which    leads  to  the  old  library   over  the  law 
fchools.     At   the  f©uth-weft  angle,  is  an  elegant  fquare  room, 
enlightened   by  an  handfome  cupola,  with  brafs  doors   for  the 
reception  of  manufcripts,  and  the  moft  valuable  books ;  and  here 
is  likewife  a  cabinet,   containing  a  great  number   of  oriental 
manufcripts,  with  many  other   curiolities.     In  the  next  rcom 
is  an  Egyptian  mummy  y  and  in  two  other  ipomsare  depofited  a 
great  number  of  curious  prints,  together  with   a  valuable  col- 
lection of  medals,  and  the  firft  edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
claflicksj  and  alfo  a  collection  of  moft  of  the  books  printed  by 
Caxton.     Here  is  likewife  a  famous  Greek  manufcript  of  the 
Gofpel,  and  a£ts  of  the   apoftles,  which  belonged  to  Theodore 
Beza,  and  was  prefented  by  him  to  this  univerfity.     It  is  written 
in  capitals  on  fine  vellum,  and  is  of  great  antiquity.     The  room 
in  which  this  is  depofited,  which  is  on  the  weft  fide,  over  the 
philofophy  fchool,  together  with  another  over  the  divinity  fchool, 
im  the  north-fide,  contains  twenty-fix  latge  clafles,   in  which 
are  thirty  thoufand  volumes  of  printed  book?,  prefented  to  this 
univerfity  by  King  George  I.     The  eaft  gallery  has  been  lately 
£uilt  in  an  elegant  manner,  and   forms  the  weft  fide  of  the  in- 
tended fquare  j   but  it  is  of  a  different  order  of  architecture  from 
|he  Senate  Houfe,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  ftone  fcreen,  the 
whole  making  a  very  handfome  appearance. 

St.  Mary's  church  forms  the  eaft  fide  of  $he  intended  fquare9 
and  in  this  the  univerfity  have  their  public  fermons.  Over  part 
of  the  middle  chancel  is  a  grand  gallery,  wherein  the  vice- 
chancellor,  heads  of  colleges,  noblemen,  and  doctors  fit ;  and 
in  the  middle  ifle  are  feats  for  the  matters  of  arts  and  fellow- 
commoners.  In  the  fide  ifles  are  handfome  feats  for  the  bache-, 
Ws,  and  the  parifhioners  fit  near  them.    The  organ  at  the 
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weft  end  is  extremely  magnificent ;  and  it  has  a  gallery,  wherein 
all  the  aiSts  of  mufic  are  held.  The  length  of  the  church  is 
fiiventy-five  feet,  and  the  chancel  forty -five,  the  whole  breadth 
being  iixty-cight.  This  noble  fabric  was  built  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  received  their  education  in 
this  univerfity.  The  fteeple  is  lofty  and  halidfoms";  and 
this  church  is  greatly  fuperior  to  any  other  in  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  whole  number  of  fellows  in  this  celebrated  univerfity, 
pre  four  hundred,  and  fix  hundred  and  fixty-fix  fcholars,  with 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  officers  and  fervants  of  various 
kinds,  who  are  maintained  upon  the  foundation.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  all  the  fludents  of  the  univerfity  j  there  are  two 
forts  of  ltudents  called  penfioners,  the  greater  and  the  lefs  ;  the 
greater  penfioners  are  fons  of  the  nobility,  and  of  gentlemen 
of  large  fortunes,  and  are  called  fellow-commoners,  becaufe 
though  they  are  fcholars,  they  dine  with  the  fellows ;  the  leffer 
penfioners  dine  with  the  fcholars  that  are  on  the  foundation  ;  but 
live  at  their  own  expence.  There  are  alfo  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  poor  fcholars,  called  fizars,  who  wait  upon  the  fellows 
and  fchoUrs,  and  the  penfioners  of  both  ranks,  by  whom  they 
are  in  a  great  degree  maintained  ;  but  the  number  of  penfioners 
and  fizars  cannot  be  afcertained,  as  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual 
fluctuation. 

In  this  univerfity  the  bachelors  of  arts  complete  their  degrees 
in  Lent,  beginning  at  Afh-Wednefday.  The  firft  Tuefday  in 
July  is  always  the  day  of  commencement,  wherein  the  matters 
of  arts,  and  the  doctors  of  all  faculties  complete  their  refpeclive 
degrees.  In  three  years  after  any  one  has  taken  his  bachelor's 
degree,  he  may  commence  mafter  of  arts  ;  and  feven  years  after 
that,  he  may  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  bachelor  of  divinity; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  more  he  may  turn  out 
doctor. 

Barnwell  is  a  pleafant  village  near  Cambridge,  where  there  was 
formerly  an  abbey,  founded  by  Pain  Peverell,  a  famous  foldier, 
who  was  itandard  bearer  to  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the. 
holy  w^rs. — Chejierten   is  another  agreeable  village  near  Cam- 
bridge, where  was  formerly  a  feat  of  the  Bevil  family. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  Cambridge  is  the  village  of  Stourbridge^ 
which  is  fituated  on  a  brook  called  the  Stour,  and  is  celebrated 
for  one  of  the  greateft  fairs  in  England  being  held  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. It  begins  on  the  18th  of  September,  and  continues 
a  fortnight ;  and  th,ere  is  fuch  a  vaft  concourfe  of  dealers  here, 
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trom  almoft  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  woodtn  booths  are 
built  for  their  accommodation,  which  are  divided  into  ftreets  and 
lanes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inhabited  town,  and  nan  ed* 
after  fo  many  ftreets  in  London.  They  have  not  only  jfacps 
during  the  fair  for  the  iale  of  almoft  every  fort  of  goods  ;  but 
alfo  alehoufes,  taverns,  and  eating- houfes,  with  (hews  and  exhi- 
bitions of  various  kinds.  A  very  great  tn.de  is  carried  «.,n  here, 
by  buying  and  felling  different  forts  or  goods  upon  the  fpot  j  and 
alfo,  by  very  large  com  millions,  which  are  here  tranced  for 
other  parts  of  England.  In  this  fair  the  ciothiers  from  Devon- 
fliire  and  Somerfetfhire  meet  with  ihofe  from  ;  eeds  and  Halfa;x 
in  Yorkfhire,  while  the  wholefale  dealers  from  London,  come 
to  fettle  with  the  country  manufacturers,  and  give  them  orders 
for  frefh  quantities  of  goods.  During  the  whole  time  in  whicli 
this  fair  continues,  it  refembies  a  populous  trading  town,  or  ra- 
ther a  city ;  and  in  order  tp  prevent  dilorders,  there  is  a  couri 
held  in  a  booth,  erected  for  trie  purpofe,  where  juftice  is  admi- 
niftered,  by  one  of  the  magiftrates  from  C^mbr  dge.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fair,  when  the  hurry  of  the  wholefale  bufinefs  is 
over,  the  gentry  from  the  neighbouring  parts  come  from  motives 
of  curiofity,  but  they  lay  out  large  fums  in  the  purchafe  of  fuch 
articles  as  they  have  occafion  for.  There  is  alio  a  fair  for 
horfes,  which  is  reforted  to  by  dealers  from  all  parts.  It  is  faid 
that  this  famous  fair  derives  its  origin  from  a  clothier  of  Kendel, 
who  accidentally  expofed  his  cloth  to  fale  at  this  place,  which 
had  been  intended  for  the  London  market ;  upon  which  others,* 
encouraged  by  his  fuccefs,  met  here  annually  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe, and  fo  eftablifhed  in  procefs  of  time  this  great  and  univer- 
sal market. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the  other  Market 
Towns  in  this  county. 

Caxton  is  a  fmall  town,  forty-nine  miles  from  London.  A 
Roman  way  goes  through  this  place.  Caxton,  the  firft  Englifh 
printer  was  born  here,  as  was  alfo  Matthew  Paris,  the  hiftori- 
an.  This  is  an  inconfiderable  town,  though  as  it  is  on  the  poft 
road  between  Royfton  and  Huntingdon,  it  contains  fome  good 
inns. 

Linton  is  now  an  obfeure  town,  forty  eight  miles  from  Lon- 
don, though  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  confide  table  repute.  Near 
this  place  a  Roman  military  way  joins  the  icening. 

Soham,  which  is  feventy-one  miies  from  London,  is  a 
little  town  on  the  eaft  fide  the  river  Cam,  and  near  a  fen  which 
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Vies  in  the  road  to  Ely,  and  was  once  extremely  dangerous  to 
pais  j  but  a  good  caufeway  is  now  made  through  it.  This  place 
is  remarkable  tor  the  ruins  of  a  church  built  by  the  D<.rres. 

Wisbeach  is  89  niihslrom  London,  and  is  fituated  among 
the  fens  and  rivers  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely.  Jt  is  a  well  built  and  po- 
pulous town,  and  has  a  good  public  hall,  and  an  epifcopal  pa- 
lace belonging  to  the  Bifliop  of  Ely.  It  has  a  navigation  by 
barges  to  London,  which  has  made  it  a  place  of  confiderable 
trade.  Its  principal  commodity  is  oats,  of  which  it  is  com- 
puted that  more  than  52,000  quarters  are  annually  fent  up  to 
the  metropolis,  befidcs  1000  tons  of  oil,  and  8000  firkins  of 
butter. 

Marsh,  which  is  80  miles  from  London,  is  but  a  mean  and 
inconfiderabletovvn.  In  1730,  when  the  road  was  making  from 
hence  to  Wisbeach,  two  urns  were  found,  in  one  of  which 
were  bones  and  allies,  and  in  the  other  about  300  pieces  of  fil- 
ver  coin,  no  two  pieces  alike ;  but  which,  it  is  laid,  by 
their  date  appeared  to  be  2000  years  old. 

Roys  ton,  which  is  37  miles  from  London,  is  a  populous 
and  well  built  town,  and  Hands  in  a  good  air  on  a  chalky  foil. 
Part  of  it  is  fituated  in  Cambridgemire,  and  part  on  the  utmoft 
northern  border  of  Hertfordfhire.  The  town  ftands  where  two 
roads  meet,  both  made  by  the  Romans.  The  one  cal'-ed  Her- 
man-ftrcet,  and  the  other  Icening-ftreet.  This  place  is  much 
frequented  on  account  of  its  good  market  for  grain,  and  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  roads  to  Cambridge,  to  and  from  which  many 
perfons  are  conflantly  travelling.  The  inns  are  large,  and  con- 
tain good  accommodations  for  perfons  of  all  ranks.  Royfton 
church  formerly  belonged  to  a  convent,  and  contains  fome  curi- 
ous monuments.  It  was  made  parochial  foon  after  the 
diflolution  ;  and  five  parilhes  being  then  reduced  into  one, 
the  rectory  is  of  great  value,  and  the  incumbent  is  lord  of 
the  manor.  Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here  at 
different  times,  and  a  few  years  ago  as  fome  labourers  were 
digging  near  the  market  place,  they  difcovered  the  remains 
of  a  curious  fubterranean  chapel,  with  feveral  altars  and  images 
cutout  of  chalk. 

Newmarket,  notwithstanding  its  name,  is  of  confider- 
able antiquity  j  for  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  Bifbop  of 
Carlifle,  who  was  afterwards  fo  troublefome  to  Henry  the 
Fourth,  was  called  Thomas  of  Newmarket.  It  is  fixty  miles 
diftant  from  London,  and  chiefly  confifts  of  one  fireet,  which 
is  long  and  well-built ;  the  fouth-fide  of  it  only  is  in  Cambridge- 
shire, the  north-fide  being  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The 
air  of  this  place  is  very  healthy  ;  and  the  heath  which  fur- 
founds  the  town  is  famous  for  being  the  fineft  courfe  in  Eng- 
land y 
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land,  where  there  are  horfe-races  in  April  and  October  every 
year.  T  here  are  two  churches  in  Newmarket ;  one  on  the 
Cambridge  fide,  which  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Ditton,  a  neigh^ 
bouring  parifh,  and  one  on  the  Suffolk  fide,  which  is  parochial. 
There  is  a  royal  palace  on  the  heath,  which  was  built  by  King 
Charles  II.  and  there  are  alfo  feveral  feats  near  the  heath,  be- 
longing to  perfons  of  diftindtion. 

There  are  here  feveral  very  wide,  fteep,  and  long  ditches, 
which  were  cut  by  the  Eaft  Angles,  to  keep  out  the  Mercians ; 
one  of  which  being  a  ftupendous  work,  much  fuperior  the  reft, 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Devil's  ditch;  the  common, 
people  fuppofing  it  to  be  more  adequate  to  the  power  of  fpirits, 
than  of  men.     It  runs  many  miles  over  the  heath. 

Remarkable    Villages,     and  Antiquities. 

At  Tborney,  near  Wifbeach,  was  a  very  confiderable  mona- 
ftery,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Edgar.  The  greateft  part 
of  the  church  is  ftill  ftanding,  and  from  its  majeftic  appearance, 
fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Tborney- 
Abbey. 

At  Spinney,  near  Soham*  was  an  abbey  founded  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  near  which  was  a  church  founded  by  Lady 
Mary  Baflingburne,  and  given  to  the  abbey  of  Spinney,  upon 
condition  that  the  monks  Ihould  fupport  (even  poor  aged  men, 
with  the  following  allowance,  viz.  one  farthing  loaf,  one  her- 
ring, and  one  pennyworth  of  ale  per  day;  and  two  hundred  dry 
turf,  one  pair  of  (hoes,  one  wollen  garment,  and  three  ells  of 
linen  every  year.  Henry  Cromwell,  fecond  fon  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  lies  buried  in  this  church. 

Near  the  fouthern  extremity  of  this  county,  and  not  far  from. 
Linton,  is  a  village  called  Cofile-Camps,  where  there  are  ftill  the 
remains  of  a  mod  magnificent  caftle,  built  by  one  of,  the  Vere's, 
earl  of  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.  The  tower 
and  great  part  of  the  walls  are  ftill  ftanding,  and  from  its  ap- 
pearance, at  this  diftance  of  time,  it  rnuft  have  been  a  very 
magnificent  edifice.  The  whole  of  the  mandr  was  purcbafed 
by  Mr.  Sutton,  for  the  ufe  of  his  hofpital,  called  the  Charter- 
houfe  in  London. 

At  Swavefey  are  fome  fmall  ruins  of  a  Benedictine  convent, 
which  belonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  Anne's,  near  Coventry. 

rfudre,  or  as  it  was  formerly  called  Erith,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  Oufe  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  though  only  a  village,  is  larger 
and  more  populous  than  fome  market-towns.  There  is  a 
piece  of  antiquity  near  this  place,  called  Belfar's  hill%  which  is 
an  artifical  mount,  that  has  generally  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
place,  to  which   the  people   who   had    taken   up  armr  againft 
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William  the  Norman  fled  for  fafety,  after  he  had  defeated  Ha- 
rold at  the  battle  of  Haftings.  At  that  time  it  was  furrounded 
by  marfhes  and  bogs.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  fuch  of  the 
barons  as  were  defeated  and  outlawed,  fought  refuge  at  this  place, 
from  whence  they  fallied  forth  in  great  numbers,  and  infefted  the 
adjacent  country. 

At  Jrbury,  or  Arboroughy  about  a  mile  north  of  Cambridge, 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  in  a  figure  inclining  to 
afquare,  and  of  very  confiderable  extent.  In  this  camp  there  have 
been  found  many  Roman  coins. 

Over  againft  Arborough,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Cambridge, 
and  at  a  final]  diftance  from  it,  are  certain  high  hills,  known  by 
the  n^me  of  Gog-magog  bills :  on  the  top  of  thefe  hills  there  is 
an  entrenchment,  of  a  rude  circular  figure,  which  is  246  paces 
in  diameter :  it  is  fortified  with  three  rampires,  having  two 
ditches  between  them,  as  the  manner  formerly  was  j  and  it  is 
fuppofed  that  if  it  could  have  been  fupplied  with  water,it  would 
]have  been  impregnable. 

Some  have  imagined  this  camp  to  be  Roman,  and  the  Romans 
did  not  always  reject  a  circular  figure,  when  the  fuuation  made 
ft  more  conyenient  than  another.  Others  think  it  was  a  fum- 
mer  retrc<if  of  the  Danes,  who  are  known  to  have  committed 
great  bariarities  in  this  country:  and  fome  are  of  opinion  that 
the  work  is  Britifh,  and  was  thrown  up  to  check  the  Romans, 
who  were  encamped  at  Arborough,  over  againft  it.  Gervafe  of 
Tilbury,  an  hiftorian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  thinks  it  was  a 
camp  of  the  Vandals,  when  they  dtftroyed  the  Chriftians,  and 
defolated  great  part  of  the  country.  He  therefore  give  it  the 
name  of  fandelbiria,  which  has  fince  been  corrupted  into  Wah- 
dlefbury.  Near  this  camp,  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  fouthward, 
there  runs  a  ^Loman  way  j  and  in  the  year  1685,  many  Roman 
ecu  s  were  found  in  an  adjacent  fpot. 

At  Trumpingjon,  diflant  about  one  mile  from  Cambridge, 
there  is  a  place  called  Dam  hilly  where  great  numbers  of  bu- 
rr'" bon  s  have  beea  found,  and  many  urns,  patera's,and  other 
Roman  antiquities.  - 

Th;  Earl  of  Hardwick  has  a  fine  feat  at  JVimple  in  this 
county  ;  as  has  alio  Mr.'  Soame  jfenyns  at  Bottijham-bally  near 
Cambridge  ;  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton  at  Madingley\  and  Mr. 
Rennet  at  Barberbam,  an  ancient  feat  built  by  Signior  Pallavicini, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

This  is  one  of  the  leaft  counties  in  England,  and  is  bounded 
;on  the  north  and  weft  fides  by  Northamptonihire,  on  rhe  eaft  by 
Cambridgeftiire,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Bedfordshire.  It  is  about 
25  miles  in  length,  20  in  breadth,  and  70  in  circumference; 
contains  fix  market-towns,  79  parifhes,  279  villages,  and  about 
240,000  acres.  When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  this  county 
was  a  part  of  the  diftri<5t  inhabited  by  thofe  warlike  people, 
named  the  Iceni ;  but  when  the  Saxons  fettled  in  the  ifland,  it 
became,  with  fome  other  counties,  part  of  the  kingdon  of  Eaft 
Anglia  j  and  from  thofe  people  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its 
prefent  name. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  rendered  lefs  wholefome  than  that  of 
fome  other  counties,  by  the  great  number  of  fens,  meers,  and 
other  ftanding  waters,  with  which  it  abounds,  efpecially  in  the 
north  part.  1  he  foil  is  in  general  very  fruitful.  In  the  hilly 
parts  or  dry  lands,  it  yields  great  crops  of  corn,  and  affords  ex- 
cellent pai'ure  foi  fheep  j  and  in  the  lower  lands  the  meadows  are 
exceedingly  rich,  and  feed  abundance  of  fine  cattle,  not  only  for 
flaughter,  but  for  the  dairy  ;  and  the  cheefe  made  at  a  village 
called  Stilton  near  Yaxley,  known  by  the  name  of  Stilton 
cheefe,  is  ufally  ftiled  the  parmefan  of  England.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Huntingdonfliire  are  well  fupplied  with  fifh  and  water 
fowl,  by  the  rivers  and  meers,  but  they  have  fc  i/cely  any  firing 
befides  turf. 

This  county,  which  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
diocefe  of  Lincoln,  is  divided  into  four  hundreds,  and  with 
Cambridgeftiire  and  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  is  under  one  (heriff.  This 
Iheriff  is  chofen  out  of  each  of  tnefe  places  by  rotation.  Hunt- 
ingdonfliire fends  four  members  to  parliament,  two  of  which 
are  for  the  county. 

The  chief  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Oufe  and  the  Nen. 
The  Oufe  rifes  near  Brackley  in  Northamptonihire,  and  run- 
ning north-eaft  through  Bedfordftiire,  enters  this  county  at  St. 
Neotsj  from  thence,  in  the  fame  direction,  it  runs  by  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  fome  other  towns,  and  traverfing  Huntingdonfliire, 
:Cambridgelhire,  and  Norfolk,  and  being  joined  by  feveral  other 
rivers  in  its  courfe,  it  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  near  Lynn 
Regis.  The  Nen  rifes  near  Daventry,  and  running  north-eaft, 
and  almoft  parallel  to  the  river  Oufe,  winds  round  the  north- 
weft  and  north  boundaries  of  this  county,  where  it  forms  feveral 
large  bodies  ot  water,  called  by  the  inhabitants  meers.  The  firft 
of  thefe  meers  or  lakes  is  that  called  Wbittlefey  Meer,  not  far 
from  Peterborough.    This  meer  is  no  iels  than  fix  miles  long, 

and 
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and  three  broad.  Other  confiderable  meers,  formed  here  by 
this  river,  and  Ug-meer,  BWck-mecr,  Ramfey-meer,  and  Ben- 
wick-meer,  from  whence  the  river  Ncn,  continuing  its  courfe 
through  Cambiidgefhire  ^nd  Lincolnfhire,  falls  into  ihe  German 
Ocean  not  far  from  Wifbeacb,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge. 

The  Market-towns  of  this  county  are  the  following : 

Huntingdon,  which  is  57  miles  from  London,  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  whole  county,  and  gives  name  to  it.  The  name  13 
immediately  derived  from  the  Saxon  Huntandime,  or  Hunter's 
Down;  an  appellation  which  this  place  acquired  from  its  con- 
veniency  for  hunting,  this  diflricl  being  one  entire  foreft,  'till 
it  wasdisforefted  by  the  Kings  Henry  the  Second  and  Third,  and 
finally  by  King  Edward  the  Firft,  who  left  no  moreW  it  foreft 
than  his  own  ground.  This  town  is  incorporated  by  the  ftyle  of 
a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  burgefles.  The  aflizes  are 
cdnibmtly  held  here  twice  a  year,  and  here  is  the  county  gaol. 
There  were  once  fifteen  churches  here,  which  in  Camden's 
time  were  reduced  to  four,  and  there  are  now  but  two.  This 
place  is  laid  to  have  fuffered  by  the  villainy  of  one  Grey,  who, 
according  to  Speed,  maliciouily  obftrucled  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Oule  to  the  town  :  but  this  river  is  ftill  navigable  by  fmall 
veflcls  as  high  as  Bedford.  The  town  fhnds  on  a  little  hill,  that 
rifes  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river.  It  is  a  thoroughfare  in  the 
great  north  road,  and  is  ftill  a  populous  trading  town.  It  con- 
firms chiefly  of  one  long  ftreet,  pretty  well'  built,  and  has  an 
handfome  market. place,  and  a  good  grammar  fchool.  There 
are  not  more  beautiful  meadows  any  where,  than  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  hereabouts,  which,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  are  co- 
vered with  fuch  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  fheep, 
as  is  almoff.  incredible.  The  bridge,  or  rather  bridges  over  the 
liver,  with  the  caufeway,  are  ornaments,  as  well  as  benefits  to 
the  town.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  John 
in  this  town  and  educated  at  the  f'ree-fchool  here. 

St.  Ives  i>  04  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  large  handfome 
town.  It  is  laid  to  derive  its  name  from  a  Perfian  bifhep,  who, 
about  the  year  600,  came  over  to  England,  preached  the  gof- 
pel,  and  died  at  this  pla= e.  It  appears  from  an  old  Saxon  coin 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions.  that  it  had  formerly  a  mint: 
is  was  alio  once  noted  for  its  medicinal  waters.  The  town  is 
pleaiantly  fituated  on  the  river  Oufe,  over  which  it  has  an  hand- 
fome (tone  bridge.  Here  is  a  good  market  for  fatted  cattle, 
brought  from  the  north. 

St.  Neots  is  68  miles  from  London,  and  is  fo  called  from 
a  mcnallery  of  the  fame  name,  in  this  place,  which  was  burnt 
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by  the  Danes.  It  is  a  large,  well-built  town,  fituatcd  on  the 
river  Oufe,  over  which  there  is  a  fine  ftone  bridge,  which  makes 
it  very  commodious  to  the  whole  county  ;  for  as  coals  are 
brought  to  this  place  by  water,  they  are  conveyed  from  hence 
to  all  the  adjacent  parts.  Its  church  is  a  very  large,  ftrong, 
and  handfome  building,  and  the  fteeple  is  efteemed  a  mafttr- 
piece  in  its  kind. 

Kimbolton  is  the  KiNNiBANTUM  of  the  RoVnans,  and 
the  modern  name  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variation  of  the  an- 
tient.  It  is  fixty  four  miles  from  London,  and  was  formeily  a 
confiderable  place,  but  is  at  prefent  much  decayed.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  the  town  is  pleafant,  but  it  contains  fcarcely  any  thing 
remarkable,  except  its  caftle,  which  is  the  feat  cf  the  Duke  of 
Manchefter,  and  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  more  particularly. — 
Between  Kimbolton,  and  Thrapfton  in  Northamptonfhire, 
which  towns  are  about  eleven  miles  diftant,  the  country  is  ex- 
tremely pleafant,  and  mofr.  delightfully  fcattered  with  villages 
and  churches ;  fo  that  from  one  level  plain,  which  rifes  above 
the  furrounding  country,  twelve  iteeples  maybe  feen  with  eafe. 

P»amsey  is  68  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  very  ancient 
town,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  It  is  every  where  encompafled 
with  fens,  except  upon  the  weft  fide,  where  it  joins  with  the 
terra  firma  by  a  caufeway,  two  miles  long,  inelofed  with  al- 
ders, reeds  and  bulrufhes,  that  in  the  fpring  make  a  beautiful 
appearance,  to  which  the  gardens,  corn  fields,  and  rich  paf- 
tures  adjoining,  are  no  fmall  addition.  This  town  was  formerly 
of  great  note,  being  proverbially  called  Ramjey  the  rich,  before 
the  diflblution  of  a  wealthy  abbey,  founded  by  Alwin,  Earl 
of  the  Eaft  Angles,  which  flood  in  this  place,  the  abbots  of 
which  were  mitred,  and  fat  in  parliament.  There  is  little  now  left 
of  the  abbey,  except  a  part  of  the  old  gatehoufe,  and  a' 
neglected  ftatue  of  its  founder;  the  keys  and  ragged  ftafFin  his 
hand  denote  his  offices.  This  is  reckoned  a  moft  ancient  piece 
of  Englifb  fculpture.  This  town  has  one  of  the  beftand  cheap- 
eft  markets  in  England  for  water  fowl.  The  neighbouring 
meers  abound  with  fowl  and  fifh,  particularly  eels  and  large 
pikes,  called  Hakeds.  The^e  is  a  caufeway  called  King's  Deify 
raifed  and  paved  at  a  great  expence,  Which  runs  ten  miles  from  this 
place  to  Peterborough. 

Yaxley  is  at  the  diftance  of  76  miles  from  London,  and 
is   a  fmall  but  well-built  town,    fituated    in  the  fens,    with  a' 
handfome  Gothic  church,    and  a  lofty  fpire  ken.  at  a  great 
tliftauce. 
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Remarkable  Villages,  and  Antiquities. 

Godmanchejler  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  although  no 
market  town,  yet  is  efteemed  one  of  the  largeft  villages  in 
England.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  famous  for  their 
(kill  in  hufbandry,  and  it  is  faid  that  no  town  employs  fo  many 
ploughs.  When  King  James  I.  came  through  it  from  Scot- 
land, the  inhabitants  met  him  with  feventy  new  ones,  drawn 
by  as  many  teams  of  horfes,  for  they  hold  their  land  by  that 
tenure  :  and  we  are  told,  that  on  the  like  occahon  there  has  been 
a  procefllon  of  1 80  ploughs.  Here  is  a  fchool  called  the  free 
grammar- fchool  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Betwen  Ramfey  and  Whittlefey  Meer,  there  is  a  ditch, 
forpetiuus  called  Swerdes  Z)<?/f,  and  fometimes  Knout's  Del/,  but 
now  Steeds  Dike.  It  parts  tiiis  county  from  Cambridgeihire,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  following  accident.  As 
King  Canute's  family  were  palling  over  Whittlefey  Meer,  in 
their  way  from  Peterborough  to  Ramfey,  their  veflel  was  caft 
away  in  one  of  the  commotions  that  frequently  happen  in  thefe 
meers,  and  feveral  lives  were  loft;  upon  this  the  King,  to 
prevent  the  like  difafters  in  time  to  come,  ordered  his  army  to 
mark  out  a  ditch  with  their  fwords  and  (keins,  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  name  of  Swerdes  Delf,  and  afterwards  employed 
labourers  to  dig,  clean,  and  perfect  this  undertaking. 

At  Conington  are  to  be  feen,  within  a  fquare  ditch,  the  re- 
licks  of  an  ancient  caftle,  which  was  given  by  King  Canute 
to  Tuikill,  a  Danifh  lord,  who  called  in  Sueno,  King  of  Den- 
mark, to  plunder  the  nation. 

Dornfard,  a  village  upon  the  river  Nen,  north -weft  of 
Yaxley,  was  the  city  of  Durobriva,  mentioned  by  Antoninus. 
Here  are  many  remains  of  a  city,  and  a  Roman  portway, 
leading  dire&ly  to  Huntingdon,  which,  near  Stilton,  appears 
with  a  very  high  bank,  and  in  an  old  Saxon  charter  is  called 
Ermin-ltreet.  Some  think  that  the  city  Durobrivse  flood  upon 
both  fides  of  the  fiver  Nen,  and  that  the  little  village  Cafter, 
upon  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  was  part  of  this  city,  a  con- 
jecture which  anient  hiftory  feems  to  juftify.  A  great  number 
of  Roman  coins  have  at  different  times  been  dug  up  in  this 
place. 

SEATS. 

Kim bolton  Castle,  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Manchefter, 
is  fituated  clofe  to  the  town  of  that  name.     It  is  a  quadrangular 
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building  :  the  hall  is  50  feet  long  by  25  broad,  and  hung  round 
with  family  portraits,  Tome  of  which  are  very  good.  On  the 
right  hand  of  the  hall  is  the  blue  drawing  room,  35  by  20: 
over  the  chimney  hangs  a  very  fine  pi&ure  of  Prometheus,  the 
exprcffion  of  which  is  very  great.  Between,  the  windows  are 
fix  fmall  portraits,  excellently  done.  In  the  yellow  di awing 
room;  35  by  22,  with  an.  hsndfome  glafs  lufture  in  the  center, 
is  an  admirable  portrait  of  Lord  Holland  j  and  fome  other 
paintings. 

The  faloon  is  40  by  27,  and  is  hung  with  crimfon  Velvet.  It 
has  rundfome  pillars  in  two  corners,  and  the  flabs  are  of  various 
marbles  in  Mofaic.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  picture  of  Hector  and 
Andromache.  The  ftate  bedchamber  is  hung  with  cut  velvet, 
the  pier  glafs  and  flab  glafles  from  Venice.  In  the  clofet  is  a 
Magdalen  ;  and  through  the  ftair-cafe  is  a  fmall  room  hung  with 
very  fine'drawings  after  Raphael  and  Julio  Romano. 

At  Hincbinbrook,  near  Huntingdon,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
has  a  fine  feat.  In  this  houfe  is  one  of  the  moil:  magnificent 
rooms  in  England.  A  nunnery  was  built  here,  and  endowed, 
by  William  the  Norman. 

About  three  miles  from  Huntingdon  is  Buckdcn  Palace,  the 
epifcopal  feat  of  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln.  The  Bilhop  has  a  pretty 
little  chapel  here,  with  an  organ  fo  well  painted  againft  the  wall, 
in  a  feeming  organ  loft,  that  at  firft  a  Granger  would  think  it  to 
be  real. 


N    O    R    F    O    L    K; 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  eafl  by  the  German 
ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Suffolk,  and  on  the  weft  by  Cambridge- 
shire. It  is  about  35  miles  in  breadth,  and  140  in  circumference; 
and  contains  31  hundreds,  one  city,  32  market  towns,  666" 
parifhes,  and  1500  villages.  It  returns  twelve  members  to 
parliament,  viz.  two  knights  of  the  (hire,  two  citizens  for  Nor-i 
wich,  and  two  burgeiTes  for  each  of  the  following  towns,  viz, 
Thetford,  Yarmouth,  Lynn  Regis,  and  Caftle  Rifing. 

The  foil  is  more  various  that  in  any  other  county,  but  in  ge* 
neral  fo  fruitful,  that  Norfolk  is  confidered  as  the  epitome  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  Large  flocks  of  fheep  are  kept  here,  and 
fome  villages  are  faid  to  feed  no  lefs  than  5000.  This  county 
alfo  produces  great  quantities  of  corn;  and  vaft  numbers  of 
horned  cattle,  fowls,  and  rabbits,  are  conftantly  fent  from 
hence  to  the  markets  in  London.  Jet  and  ambergreafe  are  fome- 
times  found  on  the  coafts  of  this  county  ;  and  the  principal  ma- 
nufactures are  worfted,  woollens,  and  filks,   in  which  the  in- 
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land  parts  are  employed  j  and  the  Norwich  fluffs  arc  a  very  con- 
fiderable  article  in  our  trade. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  greater  and  the 
{"mailer  Oufe,  the  Yare,  and  the  Waveney.  The  greater  Oufe 
rites  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  running  through  the  counties  of 
Buckingham,  Bedford  and  Cambridge,  and  dividing  this  laft 
county  from  Norfolk,  falls  into  a  part  of  the  German  fea  called 
the  Wafhes,  at  Lynn  Regis.  The  (mailer  Oufe  rifes  in  Suffolk, 
and   feparating  that  county  from  Norfolk  on  the    fouth-weft, 

difcharges  itfelf  into  the  greater  Oufe,  near  Downham. The 

Yare  rifes  about  the  middle  of  this  county,  and  running  eaft- 
vvard,  panes  by  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  falls  into  the  German 
Sea  at  Yarmouth.  Waveney  rifes  in  Suffolk,  and  runs  north- 
euft  ;  and  parting  that  county  from  Norfolk  falls  into  the  Yare 
near  Yarmouth. 

NORWICH. 

This  city  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  is  near  two 
miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  It  is  a  populous  city,  but 
the  buildings  are  in  general  irregular,  though  they  are  upon  the 
whole  neat  and  handfome ;  and  from  the  intermixture  of  gar- 
dens and  trees  among  the  houfes,  Norwich  has  been  compared 
to  a  city  in  an  orchard.  This  city  has  a  flint  ftone  wall,  which 
was  finifhed  in  1309,  and  is  very  much  decayed  ;  but  has,  how- 
ever, twelve  gates  in  it ;  it  is  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
has  forty  towers.  Here  are  fix  bridges  over  tbe  river  Yare  ;  and 
thirty-two  churches,  befides  the  cathedral,  and  chapels  and 
meeting- houfes  of  all  denominations. 

The  cathedral  is  a  large,  venerable,  ancient  ftructure,  of  ex- 
cellent workmanfhip,  founded  in  the  year  1096,  by  bifhop 
Herbert,  who  laid  the  firft  ftone.  The  choir  is  fpaciouS, 
and  the  fteeple  ftrong  and  very  high.  The  roof  is  adorned 
with  hiftorieal  paflages  of  Scripture,  exprsffed  in  little  ima- 
ges, well  carved.  The  bifhop's  palace,  with  the  prebend's 
houfes  round  the  clofe  of  this  cathedral,  make  a  veiy  good 
appearance.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  of  Mancroft  has  an  ad- 
mirable ring  of  eight  bells,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  firft  pa- 
rifh  churches  in  England.  Some  of  the  churches,  however, 
are  thatched  ;  and  all  of  them  are  crufted  with  flint  ftone,  cu- 
rioufly  cut,  in  the  manner  that  the  churches  in  Italy  are  crufted 
with  marble.  There  are  two  churches  here  for  the  Dutch-  and 
French  Flemmings,  who  have  had  particular  privileges  granted 
them,  which  are  carefully  preferved. 

This  city  has  a  ftately  market-crofs  of  free-ftone,  ar.d  a  beauti- 
ful town  houfe  near  the  market-crofs  j  and  on  a  hill  near  the  ca- 
thedral, 
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thedral,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  there  is  a  caftle,  furrounded  by 
a  deep  ditch,  over  which  there  is  a  ftrong  bridge,  with  an 
arch  of  an  extraordinary  fize.  This  caftle  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  is  now  the  common 
goal  for  the  county.  On  a  hill  near  this  caftle  flood  the  fhire- 
houfe  of  the  county,  which  having  been  burnt  down  by  ac- 
cident, an  a£t  of  parliament  paffed  in  1746-7,  for  holding  the 
fummer  affizes,  and  general  quarter-feflions,  in  the  city,  till  a 
new  fhire-houfe  could  be  built,  and  for  railing  money  to  defray 
the  charges  of  fuch  a  building. 

Here  is  an  ancient  palace  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  was  formerly  reckoned  one  of  the  largeft  houfes  in  Eng- 
land. Here  is  alfo  an  houfe  of  correction,  or  Bridewell,  which 
is  a  beautiful  ftructure,  built  of  fquare  flint  ftones,  fo  nicely 
joined,  that  no  mortar  can  be  feen  ;  and  there  is  a  grammar- 
fchool,  founded  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  fcholars  of  which 
are  to  be  nominated  by  the  mayor  for  the  time  being,  with  the 
confent  of  the  majority  of  the  aldermen. 

There  are  twelve  charity  fchools  in  this  city,  where  210  boys, 
and  144  girls  are  taught,  cloathed,  and  fupplied  with  books. 
Here  are  alfo  four  hofpitals,  one  of  which,  St.  Helen's,  found- 
ed originally  for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers,  was,  by  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  appropriated  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  and 
maintains  eighty  poor  men  and  women,  who  are  all  cloathed  in 
grey,  and  muft  be  fixty  years  of  age  before  they  can  be  admitted. 
Another  of  the  hofpitals,  called  Doughty 's,  is  for  fixteen  poor 
men,  and  eight  women,  cloathed  in  purple :  of  the  other  two 
hofpitals,  one  is  for  the  teaching,  maintenance,  and  apprentice- 
ing  thirty  boys,  and  another  for  making  the  fame  provifion  for 
thirty  girls;    each  founded  by  a  mayor  of  this  c.ty. 

The  river  Yare,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  Norwich, 
is  navigable  to  thence,  without  locks,  though  the  city  is  no  lefs 
'  than  thirty  miles  diftant  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There 
are  fix  bridges  over  the  river.  This  city,  which  is  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  in  England  after  London,  and  ftands  on  more 
ground  than  any  other  except  the  metropolis,  is  computed  to 
contain  38000  houfes. 

The  worfted  manufacture  for  which  this  city  has  long  been 
famous,  and  in  which  even  children  earn  their  bread,  was  n\ft 
brought  hither  bv  the  Flemmings  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  and  afterwards  very  much  improved  by  the  Dutch, 
who  fled  from  the  Duke  of  Alva's  perfection,  and  being 
fettled  here  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  taught  the  inhabitants  to 
make  fays,  bays,  ferges,  fhalloons,  &c.  in  which  they  carrv 
on  a  vaft  trade  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  alfo  in  cam- 
lets, druggets,  crapes,  and  other  curious  fluffs,  of  which  it  is 
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faid  this  city  vends  to  the'value  of  200,000  pounds  a  year. 
Four  wardens  of  the  worded  weavers,  are  chofen  yearly  out  of 
the  city,  and  four  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  are  fworn  to 
take  care  that  there  be  no  frauds  committed  in  the  manufacture. 
Here  is  another  body  of  woollen  manufacturers  called  the  RulTia 
company,  who  have  a  feat  in  the  town  hall  with  this  infciiption, 
Fidelitas  artes  alit.  The  weavers  here  employ  fpinfters  all  the 
country  round  ;  and  by  a  calculation  made  fome  years  fince  of 
the  number  of  looms,  then  at  work  in  this  city  orriy,  it  appear- 
ed there  were  no  lefs  than  120,000  people  employed  in  their 
manufactures  of  woollen,  fiik,  &c.  in  and  about  the  town, 
including  thofe  employed  in  fpinning  the  yarn  urea  for  fuch 
goods  as  are  all  made  in  this  city.  There  is  a  flocking  manufac- 
ture alio  here,  which  has  been  computed  at  6o,Oco  pounds  a  year. 

The  manufacturers  here  work  up  the  Leiceftejfhire  and 
Lincolnshire  wool  chiefly,  while  the  Norfolk  wool  goes  to 
Yorkfhire  for  carding  and  cloths.  And  wha;  is  a  remarkable 
circumftance,  though  it  has  not  been  difc.vered  many  years, 
is,  that  the  Norfolk  fheep  yield  a  wool  about  their  necks  equal 
to  the  beft  from  Spain.  The  Norwich  manutaiturers  were  at 
a  very  great  height  during  the  laft  war,  but  they  have  fince  been 
fomewhat  upon  the  decline. 

Norwhich  fuftered  very  much  by  the  infurrection  of  Ralph 
Earl  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  againft  William  the  Norman,  in 
whofe  time  it  was  befieged,  and  reduced  by  lamine  j  bat  that 
damage  was  abundantly  repaired,  upon  its  being  erected  into  a 
bifhop's  fee  in  1096,  as  it  continues  to  this  day.  In  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen  it  was  in  a  manner  rebuilt,  and  made  a  corpo- 
ration. King  Henry  the  Fourth  made  this  city  a  county  of  itfelf, 
and  granted  the  inhabitants  leave  to  chufe  a  mayor  and  two 
(herifrs,  inftead  of  bailiffs,  by  whom  they  had  till  then  been  go- 
verned, according  to  the  charter  of  King  Stephen  ;  it  is  now- 
governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  fteward,  two  fheriffs,  24  al- 
dermen, and  60  common-council -men,  with  a  town-clerk, 
fword-bearer  and  other  inferior  officers.  The  mayor  is  always 
nominated  on  May-day,  by  the  freemen,  who  return  two  al- 
dermen to  their  court,  one  of  whom  is  elected,  and  fworn  into 
his  ofnee  with  great  oomp,  on  the  Tuefday  before  Midfummerr 
eve.  The  mayor  during  his  mayoralty,  the  recorder,  and  the 
fteward  for  the  time  being,  are  each  a  juftice  of  peace,  and  of 
the  quorum,  within  the  city  and  its  liberties :  and  the  mayor, 
after  bis  mayoralty,  is  juftice  of  the  peace  during  life.  The 
fheiiffs  are  alfo  annually  elected,  one  by  the  aldermen,  the  other 
by  the  freemen,  on  the  laft  Tuefday  in  Auguft,  and  fworn  Sep- 
tember the  2Qtb ;  and  the  common-council  men  are  chofen  in 
Mid-Lent. 

MARKET 
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Yarmouth  is  ten  miles  from  Norwich,  and  123  from 
London.  This  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  much  increafed 
of  late  years  in  fhipping,  buildings,  and  people,  and  greatly 
fupenor  to  Norwich  in  point  of  fituation  for  trade.  This  was 
antiently  one  of  the  cinque  ports.  The  road,  a  place  defended 
by  finds,  is  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  colliers  between 
Newcaftle  and  London.  The  harbour  is  fafe,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants are  at  a  conliderable  expence  annually  to  clean  it.  This 
town  is  confidered  as  the  centre  of  the  coal  trade,  and  carries 
on  a  confiderable  traffic  with  Holland,  and  the  north  and  eaft 
feas.  But  its  herring  fifihery  renders  it  the  greateft  town  of 
trade  in  all  the  eaft  coaft  of  England,  except  Hull.  Forty  mil- 
lions of  herrings  are  computed  to  be  taken  and  cured  annually 
in  this  place.  This  town  is  bound  by  its  charter,  to  fend 
to  the  fheriffs  of  Norwich  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  herrings, 
baked  in  twenty  four  pafties,  which  they  ought  to  deliver  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Charlton,  and  he  is  obliged  to  pre- 
fent  them  to  the  King  wherever  he  is.  Their  fifhing -fair  here 
is  at  Michaelmas,  which  lafts  about  a  month,  during  which 
time  all  fhips  from  any  part  of  England,  may  catch  what  fife 
they  can,  and  bring  in  and  fell  toll-free. 

This  town,  which  makes  a  very  good  appearance  from  the 
fea,  is  one  of  the  neateft,  moft  compact,  and  regular  built  of 
any  in  England.  The  Greets  are  ftrait,  and  parallel  to  each 
other ;  and  there  is  a  view  crofs  all  the  ftreets,  from  the  quay 
:$Q  the  fea,  the  town  {landing  in  a  peninfula,  between  the  fea, 
and  the  harbour.  Yarmouth  is  walled,  but  the  chief  ftrength 
by  land  is  the  haven,  or  river,  which  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of 
it,  with  a  drawbridge  over  the  eaft,  but  the  north,  which  joins 
to  the  main  land,  is  open,  and  only  covered  with  a  flngle  wall, 
and  fome  old  demolimed  works.  Here  is  a  market  place,  one 
of  the  fineft  and  beft  furniftied  of  any  in  England,  for  its  extent  j 
and  the  quay  is  the  handfomeft  and  largeft  of  any  perhaps  in 
Europe,  that  of  Seville  in  Spain  only  excepted.  It  is  fo  com- 
modious, that  people  may  ftep  directly  from  the  fhore  into  any 
of  the  fhips,  and  walk  from  one  to  another,  as  over  a  bridge, 
fometimes  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  together;  and  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  fo  fpacious,  that  in  fome  places  it  is  near  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  houfes  to  the  wharf.  On  the  wharf  is  a  cuftom- 
houfe  and  town  hall,  with  feveral  merchants  houfes  that  look 
like  palaces.    Here  are  two  churches.,  of  which  St,  Nicholas 
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built  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  has  fo  high  a  fleeple, 
th  it  it  fervts  as  a  Tea- mark.  There  is  a  fine  hofpital  in  this 
town,  and  two  charity  fchools  for  thirty -five  boys  and  thirty- 
two  girls,  all  cloathed  and  taught,  the  boys  to  make  nets,  and 
the  girls  fpinning,  knitting,  and  plain  work. 

Lynn  Regis  is  97  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oufe.  It  is  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  popu- 
lous fea-port  town.  Four  rivulets,  over  which  are  fifteen 
bridges,  run  through  it.  At  the  north  end  is  St.  Anne's  fort, 
whofe  platform  mounts  twelve  great  guns,  and  commands  all  the 
Clips  that  pafs  near  the  harbour.  The  tide  of  the  river  Oufe, 
which  is  about  as  broad  here  as  the  river  Thames  at  London 
bridge,  rifes  twenty  feet  perpendicular. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  place  of  defence,  as  appears  from 
the  ruins  of  the  works  demolifhed  in  the  civil  wars.  It  was  a 
borough  by  prefcription  before  the  time  of  King  John,  who, 
hi'  iu!e  it  adhered  to  him  againft  the  barons,  made  it  a  free  bo- 
rough, with  large  privileges,  appointed  it  a  provoit,  and  gave  it 
a  lilver  cup  of  about  eighty  ounces,  doubly  gilt  and  enamelled, 
and  four  large  filver  maces,  that  are  carried  before  the  mayor. 

This  town  has  had  fifteen  royal  charters,  and  is  now  governed 
by  a  mayor,  high  fleward,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
e  g'neen  common-council  men,  with  other  inferior  officers  : 
and  every  firft  Monday  of  the  month,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  the 
xelt  of  the  magiftrates,  and  the  preachers,  meet  to  hear  and 
determine  ail  controverfies  between  the  inhabitants,  in  an  ami- 
cable manner,  in  order  to  prefent  law-fuits.  This  cuftom  was 
firft  eftabl. flied  in  1588,  and  is  called  the  Feaft  of  Reconcilia- 
tion. Here  is  a  fpacious  market  place,  in  the  quadrangle  of 
which  is  a  ftatue  of  King  William  the  Third,  and  a  fine  crofs, 
with  a  dome  and  gallery  round  it,  fupported  by  fixteen  pillars. 
The  market-houfe  is  a  free-ftone  building,  after  the  modern 
tafte,  feventy  feet  high,  and  adorned  with  ftatues  and  other 
embellifhments.  Here  are  two  parifh  churches,  St.  Margaret's, 
which  has  a  fine  library,  and  All  Saints :  there  is  alfo  a  chapel 
of  eafe,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  handfomeft  of  the  kind  in  England  ;  it  has  a  bell  tower  of 
free  ftone,  and  an  octagon  fpire  over  it,  which  together  are 
170  feet  high  ;  and  there  is  a  library  in  it  erected  by  fubfcrip- 
tion.  Here  is  alfo  a  Prefbyterian  and  a  Quaker  meeting-hcufe, 
with  a  bridewell,  or  workhoufe,  and  feveral  almshoufes,  a  free 
fchool,  a  good  cuftom-houfe,  and  a  convenient  quay  and  ware- 
houfes. 

The  fituation  of  this  town,   near  the  fall  of  the  Oufe  into 
the  fea,  gives  it  an  opportunity  of   extending  its  trade  into 
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eight  different  counties,  (o  that  it  fupplies  many  conftderable 
cities  and  towns  with  heavy  goods,  not  only  for  our  own  pro- 
duce, but  imported  from  abroad.  It  deals  more  largely  in 
coals  and  wine  than  any  other  town  in  England,  except  Lon- 
don, Briftol,  and  Newcaftle.  In  return  for  thefe  commodities, 
Lynn  receives  back  for  exportation,  a  great  part  of  the  corn 
which  the  counties  it  fupplies  them  with  produce ;  and  of  this 
one  article,  Lynn  exports  more  than  any  other  port  in  the  king- 
dom, except  Hull  in  Yorkfhire.  Its  foreign  trade  is  very  conii- 
derable,  efpecially  to  Holland,  Norway,  the  Baltic,  Spain,  and 
Portugal. 

The  marfh  lands  over-againft  Lynn  Regis,  form  a  peninfala, 
almoft  furrounded  with  navigable  rivers  and  an  arm  of  the  fea. 
It  confifts  of  about  30,000  acres,  with  ditches  to  carry  off  the 
water,  over  which  there  are  11 1  bridges  ;  it  feeds  generally 
about  30,000  fheep. 

Thetford  is  eighty  miles  from  London,  and  is  fttuated 
near  the  borders  ©f  Suffolk,  in  a  pleafant  open  country,  on  the 
borders  of  two  rivers,  the  Thet  and  Oufe,  the  former  of  which 
it  runs  through.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was 
made  by  the  Saxon  kings  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Eaft  Angles  ;  but  it  was  three  times  ruined  by  the  Danes.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  it  was  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  and  then  a  place 
of  great  note;  but  declined  on  the  tranflation  of  the  bifhopric 
to  Norwich  :  there  was  formerly  a  mint  here.  It  is  a  pretty  large 
town,  but  not  fo  populous  as  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III. 
when  it  had  twenty  churches,  fix  hofpitals,  and  eight  monafte- 
ries,  raoft  of  which  are  now  in  ruins  j  and  all  the  churches  left 
are  only  one  on  the  Suffolk,  and  two  on  the  Norfolk  fide  of  the 
town. 

Thetford  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a 
mayor,  recorder,  ten  aldermen,  twenty  common-council -men, 
two  of  whom  are  generally  chamberlains,  a  town  clerk,  a 
fword  bearer,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace ;  and  the  Lent  affizes 
for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  are  commonly  held  in  the  guildhall 
here. 

Among  other  marks  of  great  antiquity  in  this  town,  here  is 
a  large  mount,  called  Caftle-hill,  thrown  up  to  a  great  height, 
and  fortified  by  a  double  rampart,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Da- 
nifh  camp.  Here  are  alfo  the  remains  of  a  priory,  founded  in 
1 1 03,  by  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 

CastLe  Rising,  which  is  102  miles  from  London,  took  its 
name  from  its  fituation  on  a  high  hill,  on  which  is  a  caflle, 
Which  was  built  by  William  d'Albini,  Earl  or  Arundtl  an  1 
Suffex,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It  has  a  vaft  circular  ditch, 
according  to  the  Gothic  method  of  fortification,  fuppofed  to 
%  have 
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have  beer,  done  by  the  Normans.  It  is  an  antient  borough  by 
prefcription,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  twelve  aldermen;  and 
though  there  are  now  but  very  few  inhabitants,  was  formerly  a 
coniiderahle  place,  till  its  harbwur  was  choaked  up  with  fand. 
There  is  here  a  good  alms-houfe  for  twenty-four  decayed  wi- 
dows, and  a  governefs,  which  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Norfolr. 

Swafham  is  94  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  large  well- 
built  town,  lituated  on  a  hill,  in  an  air  which  has  been  highly 
commended  by  phyficians.  It  is  a  populous  place,  and  has  a 
good  trade.  There  is  a  fumptuous  church  here,  the  north  ifle 
of  which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  a  travelling  pedl.ir,  whp 
owed  his  riches  to  a  luckv  difcovery  he  once  made  < ;  a  chert  of 
money  that  had  been  buried  in  the  earth.  This  traditionary  fto- 
ry  is  told  with  abundance  of  marvellous  circumftances :  howe- 
ver, the  pedlar,  his  wife,  and  dog,  have  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing painted  in  feveral  of  the  windows,  and  carved  upon  the  pew 
doors. 

Attleborough  is  93  miles  from  London,  and  was  anti- 
ently  a  city,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  and  had  a  pa- 
lace, and  a  collegiate  church.  It  is  frill  a  confiderable  town,  and 
has  a  good  market  for  fat  bullocks,  fheep,  and  other  cattle. 

Dereham  is  100  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  large  well- 
built  town,  with  feveral  hamlets  belonging  to  it.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  wool  are  conftantly  brought  to  its  weekly  markets. 

Disse  is  91  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  on  the  fide 
of  a  hill,  upon  the  utmoft  confines  of  the  fouthward  part  of 
this  county,  and  is  a  pretty  good  town.  The  weekly  markets 
here  are  well  furnifhed  with  yarn  and  woollen  cloth. 

Cromer  is  127  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  on  the 
fea  fhore  j  but  was  formerly  a  much  larger  town  than  it  is  at 
prefent.  There  were  two  parifh  churches  in  it,  but  there  is  now 
only  one,  the  other,  together  with  many  houfes  that  flood  near 
it,  having  been  fwallowed  up  by  an  inundation  of  the  fea.  The 
town  is  chiefly  inhabited  and  frequented  by  fifhermen,  and  is  re- 
markable for  lobfters,  which  are  caught  here  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  carried  to  Norwich,  and  fome  to  London  ;  for  it  is  a 
rocky  coaft,  and  the  feamen  call  it  Cromer  bay,  the  Devil's 
throat. 

Aylesham  is  121  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  populous^ 
but  poor  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  knitters  of  {lockings. 

Worsted,  or  Wursted,  is  120  miles  from  London  and 
is  memorable  for  the  invention  of  firft  twifting  of  that  fort  of 
•woollen  yarn  thread,  which  from  hence  is  called  Worfted. 
Here  is  alfo  a  manufacture  of  worfted  fluffs  3  and  flocking?  are 
both  knit  and  wove  here. 

Fakenkam 
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£akenham  is  no  miles  from  London,  and  had  ahtiently 
fait  pits,  though  fix  miles  from  the  fea.  On  a  hill  irt  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town  are  kept  the  iherifF's  term,  and  a  court 
for  the  whole  county. 

Castom  is  112  miles  from  London,  and  is  only  remarkable 
for  a  bridge  over  a  little  river  called  the  Bure.  A  brazen  hand 
is  carried  here  before  the  fteward  of  the  manor,  inftead  of  a 
mace. 

Clay  is  125  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  port  with  large 
fait  works,  whence  fait  is  not  only  vended  all  over  the  county, 
but  fometimes  exported  in  confiderable  quantities  to  Holland,  and 
the  Baltic. 

Down li AM  is  86  miles  from  London,  and  is  commonly 
called  Downham-market  The  market  here  is  very  ancient^ 
and  was  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Confeflbr.  Here  is  a  bridge, 
though  but  an  indifferent  ope,  over  the  Oufe,  and  a  port  for 
barges. 

Foulsham,  which  is  106  miles  from  London,  is  a  little  ob- 
fcuretown,  of  no  confideration. 

Harleston  is  fituated  on  the  river  Waveney,  over  which  it 
has  a  bridge,  at  the  diftance  of  100  miles  from  London. 

New  Buckenham  is  thus-caHed-Jby  way  of  difiin&ion 
from  Old  Buckenham,  a  village  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Buckenham  from  the 
great  number  of  bucks  in  the  neighbouring  woods.  This  town 
is  96  miles  from  London.  Here  is  a  fine  ftrong  caftle,  which 
Was  pofTefled  by  the  Earls  of  Arundel.  The  lords  of  thjs 
manor  claim  the  privilege  of  being  butlers  at  the  coronation  of 
pur  kings. 

Burnham-Market  is  thus  called  on  account  of  its  being 
a  market  town,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  from  feven  villages  in  its 
neighbourhood,  all  known  by  the  name  of  Burnhamj  and  difc 
tinguifhed  from  each  other  by  the  antient  name  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  This  town  ftands  in  the  north- weft  part  of  thp 
county^  on  the  fea-fide ;  it  has  a  fine  harbour,  and,  together 
Xvith  the  villages  of  the  fame  name,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in 
Corn  to  Holland.     This  town  is  126  miles  from  London* 

East  Harling  is  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  it  from  two  vil- 
lages in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  which  is  named  Weft  Har- 
ling, and  the  other  Middle  Harlingi  It  is  88  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  has  a  market*  chiefly  for  linen-yarn,  and  linen* 
cloth. 

Hichlino  is  fituated  in  a  marftiy  ground,  not  far  from  thp 
fea,  at  the  diftance  of  J19  miles  from  London.  There  was 
formerly  a  priory  here* 

VoL.II.  E  Holt 
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IIoi.t  is  a  fmill  neat  town,  122  miles  from  London,  anJ 
contains  nothing  rcmaikablc,  except  an  handfome  adembly 
room. 

Loddon  is  an  inconfiderable  town.   113  miles  from  London. 

Mf.thwolu  is  86  miles  from  London,  and  is  remarkable  for 
breeding  excellent  rabbits,   called  Mewill  rabbits. 

Seeching,  or  Sechy,  is  93  miles  from  London,  and  is 
remarkable  only  for  a  good  market  once  a  fortnight,  for  the  fale 
of  fat  bullocks. 

Repeham  is  109  miles  from  London,  and  was  formerly 
famous  for  having  three  fine  churches  in  one  church-yard,  be- 
longing to  three  feveral  lordfhips,  two  of  which  were  long  ago 
demolilhed,  and  the  third  was  burnt  down  with  moft  of  the 
town  in  1600.     The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  malt. 

Hingham  is  97  miles  from  London,  and  though  only  a 
fmall  town,  is  one  of  the  molt  agreeable  places  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  The  country  adjoining  to  the  town  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  every  thing  about  it  has  the  appearance  of  rural 
gaiety. 

Wat  ton  is  noted  for  the  vaft  quantities  of  butter  fent 
from  hence  to  London,  from  whence  it  is  90  miles  diftant.  The 
church  here  is  a  remarkable  edifice,  being  only  60  feet  long, 
and  33  feet  broad,  nor  is  the  fleeple  lefs  fo;  for  it  is  round  at 
the  bottom,  and  odtangular  at  the  top. 

Wymondham,  or  JVinclbam,  is  99  miles  from  London. 
It  is  a  large  and  extenfive  place,  and  great  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  continually  employed  in  making  of  fpiggots  and  foflets, 
fpindles,  fpoons,  and  the  like  wooden  wares.  They  enjoy 
their  writ  of  privilege,  as  an  an  ancient  demefne,  from  ferving 
at  affizes  or  feflions.  There  is  a  free-fchool  in  this  town,  whica 
is  faid  to  have  been  founded  and  endowed  by  King  Henry  the 
FirtVs  butler ;  and  here  is  alfo  a  charity- fchool  for  teaching 
thirty  children. 

North  Walsham,  which  is  thus  called  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  a  village  not  far  from  this  town,  called  South  Walfham^ 
is  122  miles  from  London,  and  has  a  plentiful  market  for  corn, 
flefh,  and  all  forts  of  provifions. 

Snetsham  is  102  miles  from  London,  and  was  once  a 
royal  demefne,  and  had  many  privileges. 

Walsingham  is  1 16  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  pretty 
neat  town,  famous  for  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monaftery, 
wherein  was  a  fhrine  of  the  virgin  Mary,  as  much  frequented 
at  one  time,  as  was  that  of  Thomas  Becket  of  Canterbury. 
Several  parts  of  this  monaftery  are  ftill  remaining,  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  magnificent  ftru&ure  ;  and  here 
are  two  walls  ftill  called  St.  Mary's  well,  on  a  platform  befide 
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«ne  of  which  is  a  crofs,  whereon  the  people  ufed  to  kneel, 
when  they  drank  the  water.  The  foil  round  this  town  is  re- 
markabe  for  producing  good  faffron  and  fout  hern- wood. 

Remarkable  Villages,  and  Antiquities. 

In  the  village  of  Wcet'ing  All  Saints,  near  the  borders  of  Suf- 
folk, are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle,  and  near  a  mile  diftant 
are  the  remains  of  a  fortification,  many  parts  of  the  ditches  and 
banks  being  yet  vifible. 

Sperle  is  a  pleafant  village,  in  which  was  formerly  a  priory  of 
black  monks. 

In  the  village  of  Caftk-  a<re,  which  is  at  a  little  diftance  from 
the  town  of  Swafharn,  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle,  the  antient 
feat  of  the  EarJs  of  Warren.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
of  great  ftrength,  from  the  remains  of  a  wall  now  Handing, 
but  the  who'e  is  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 

At  Horjied  is  an  handforne  Gothic  church,  which  was  under 
the  patronage  of  a  foreign  monaftery. 

Blakeney  is  a  confiderable  village,  much  noted  for  fifhing. 

TVelles  is  a  long  ftraggling  village,  principally  inhabited  by 
fea-faring  people,  who  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  Hol- 
land ;  and  when  the  ports  are  open  for  the  exportation  of  grain, 
vaft  quantities  of  corn  are  fent  from  this  place,  as  the  country 
2round  produces  very  rich  crops.  The  tide  here  ebbs  out 
near  two  miles,  which  is  owing  to  the  flatnefs  of  the  fhore. 

St.  Faith's  is  a  village  with  a  very  good  ftreet  way,  noted 
for  a  fair  of  lean  cattle,  which  are  bought  up  by  the  Norfolk 
graziers,  &c. 

In  the  village  of  Burnham  Deepdale  are  a  great  many  fait 
marfhes  ;  and  this  place  is  alfo  remarkable  for  feveral  ancient 
funeral  monuments,  fuppofed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Saxons,  foon  after  their  arrival  in  this  ifland. 

Brancafter,  in  the  north-weft  part  of  this  county,  was  the 
antient  Brannodunum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  itation  for  a 
body  of  Dalmatian  horfe.  Several  coins  have  been  found  here, 
and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  are  ftill  vifible. 

At  Gimmingbam,  not  far  from  Cromer,  is  fiill  preferved  the 
antient  tenure  by  foccage  ;  that  is,  inftead  of  money,  the  tenant 
pays  his  rent  by  a  certain  number  of  days  labour,  in  hufbandry, 
or  other  fervice. 

Cajile-rifwg,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  parifh.es,  ftill  re- 
tain the  old  Norman  cuftom,  by  which  all  teftaments  muft  be 
proved  before  the  parfon  of  the  parifh. 

At  Oxenhead,  a  little  way  fouth-eaft  of  Aylefham,  in  1667, 
there  were  difcovered  feveral    urns,  about   three  quarters   of  a 
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yard  under  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  and  alfo  a  fquare  piece  of 
Roman  brick  work,  each  fide  of  which  meafured  near  two  yards, 
and  three  quarters. 

Caftory  three  miles  fouth  of  Norwich,  was  the  Vent.i  Ice- 
fiorum,  or  capital  city  of  the  Iceni  the  tvoken  walls  of  which, 
contain  a  fquare  of  about  thirty  acres  .  in  thefe  walls  there  are 
Itill  vifible  the  remains  of  four  gaic  and  a  tower;  and  feveral 
Roman  urns,  coins,  and  other  relics  ot  antiquity  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  found  in  this  place.  The  Venta  Icenorum 
was  the  moft  flourifhing  city  in  thefe;  parts  but  it  fell  to  decay, 
and  Norwich  rofe  in  its  ruins.  Camden  calls  this  place  Caftor 
St.  Edmund,  and  fays,  that  Edmund  the  Danifh  King  kept  his 
court  here,  and  that  it  was  the  feat  of  the  famous  Sir  John, 
Faftolf,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

SEATS. 

Rainham-Hall,  near  Fakenham,  in  this  county,  is  the 
feat  of  Lord  Vifcount  Townfhend.  It  is  an  handfome  fabric, 
with  a  park,  well  flocked  with  deer,  adjoining  to  it.  Among 
other  fine  paintings  at  this  feat»  is  an  admirable  one  of  Belifarius, 
by  Salvator  Rofa.  The  fituation  of  this  manfion-houfe,  the 
park,  and  the  water  are  very  agreeable ;  and  the  plantations 
around  are  rich,  and  finely  cultivated. 

At  Narford,  near  SwafFham,  is  a  fine  feat  of  Price  Fountain, 
Efq.  which  was  built  and  furnifhed  by  the  late  Sir  AndreW 
Fountain.  The  houfe  is  a  good  one,  but  not  the  object  of 
view  fo  much  as  the  curiofities  it  contains;  amongft  which  no- 
thing is  fo  ftriking  as  the  cabinet  of  earthen  ware,  done  after  the 
defigns  of  Raphael :  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  it,  and  all  ex- 
tremely fine.  The  collection  of  urns,  vafes,  fphinxes,  an4 
other  antiquities,  is  a  very  good  one.  Here  is  alfo  a  fmall 
modern  fleeping  Venus  in  white  marble,  by  Delveau  ;  whicK 
in  female  foftnefs  and  delicacy  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
bronzes  are  very  fine,  and  the  collection  of  pictures  is  a  very 
capital  one  by  the  talian  mafters. 

At  Snetjham,  Nicholas  Styleman,  F/q.  has  a  very  pleafant 
feat,  the  gardens  and  plantations  of  which  are  laid  out  with 
much  tafie  and  elegance.  At  Walfmgham^  where  was  formerly 
the  abbey,  is  the  feat  of  Lee  Warner,  Efq.  Near  Aylefham, 
is  BUckling,  a  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamfhire ;  at  IVol- 
terton,  is  a  feat  of  Lord  Walpole ;  a  few  miles  to  the  left  of 
•which  is  Jfylelton  Con/lable,  a  feat  of  Sir  Jacob  Aftley,  Bart. 
And  near  Cromer  is  Felbrigg^  a  feat  of  the  Wyndhams.  Two 
miles  from  Norwich  is  Bixley>  a  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Rofeberry; 
and  three  miles  from  Windham  is  Kimhly  Hall,  the  feat  of  Sir 
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Armine  Wodehoufe,  Bart.  But  the  moft  remarkable  and  mag- 
nificent feats  in  this  county,  are  Houghton- Hall ,  and  Holkamt 
pf  both  which  we  (hall  now  give  a  particular  account. 

HOUGHTON- HALL. 

This  fplendid  edifice  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Orford,  and 
was  built  by  the  famous  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  is  fituated 
about  five  miles  from  Fakenham.  At  the  firft  approach  to  this 
noble  manfion,  feveral  very  magnificent  plantations  prefent  them- 
felves  to  the  view,  which  furround  it  every  way.  In  the  road  from 
Syderftone,  they  appear  to  the  greateft  advantage:  they  are  feen 
to  a  great  extent,  with  openings  left  judicioufly  in  many  places, 
to  let  in  the  view  of   more  diftant  woods. 

In  the  houfe  you  firft  enter  the  Hall,  which  is  a  very  noble 
room,  a  cube  of  40  feet,  with  a  ftone  gallery  round  three  fides. 
The  cieling  and  the  frieze  of  boys  are  executed  by  Alteri.  The 
bafs  reliefs  over  the  chimney  and  doors  are  from  the  antique. 
The  figures  over  the  great  door,  and  the  boys  over  the  lefTer 
doors  are  by  Ryfbrack.  In  the  frieze  are  the  bas-reliefs  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  Catharine  his  firft  lady,  and  of  Robert 
Lord  Walpole  their  elder  fon,  and  Margaret  Rolle  his  wife. 
Over  the  chimney  is  a  buft  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of  Or- 
ford, by  Rysbrack,  Before  a  nich,  over  againft  the  cimney,  is 
the  Laocoon,  a  fine  caft  in  bronze,  by  Girardon,  bought  by 
Lord  Walpole  at  Paris.  On  the  tables  are  the  Tiber  and  fthe 
Nile  in  bronze,  from  the  antiques  in  the  capitol  at  Rome.  Two 
yafes  in  bronze,  from  the  antiques  in  the  Villas  of  Medici  and 
Borghefeat  Rome.  The  buft  of  a  woman  j  the  buft  of  a  Ro- 
man Emprefs  ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius;  all  antiques.  Trajan; 
Septimus  Severus  ;  Commodus  ;  and  a  young  Hercules;  all 
antiques.  Baccio  Bandinelli,  by  himfelf  ;  Fauftina  Senior  ; 
and  a  young  Commodus ;  both  antiques.  Here  are  alfo  heads  of 
Homer  and  Hefiod,  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  two  others. 

The  Saloon  is  40  feet  long,  40  feet  high,  and  30  wide  ;  the 
hanging  is  crimfon  coloured  velvet;  the  cieling  painted  by 
Kent,  who  defigned  all  the  ornaments  throughout  the  houfe. 
The  chimney-piece  is  of  black  and  gold  marble,  of  which  too 
are  the  tables.  In  the  pediment  of  the  chimney,  ftands  a  fmaU 
antique  buft  of  a  Venus  :  -and  over  the  garden  door  is  a  l^rge 
antique  buft.  On  the  great  table  is  an  exceeding  fine  bronze 
of  a  Man  and  Woman,  by  John  Boulogne.  On  the  other 
tables  are  two  vafes  of  oriental  Alabafter.  Over  the  chimney 
Is  Chrift  baptized  bv  St.  John,  a  moft  capital  pidtureof  Albano. 
Here  are  alfo  the  following  fine  paintings ;  The  ftoning  of  St, 
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Stephen*  a  capital  picture  of  Le  Sceur ;  it  contains  igfigurei, 
ami  is  remaikablc  for  expreffing  a  molt  mafteily  variety  of  grief. 
The  Holy  Family,  a  molt  celebrated  pidture  of  Vandyke  :  the 
chief  part  of  it  is  a  dance  of  Boy- Angels,  which  are  painted 
in  thehigheft  manner;  Mary  Magdalen  wafhing  Chrift's  feet; 
a  capital  picture  of  Rubens,  finifhed  in  the  highclt  manner,  and 
finely  preferved  :  there  are  in  this  piece  fourteen  figures  as  large 
as  life.  The  holy  family  by  Titian,  and  another  by  Cantarini. 
Simeon  and  the  child  ;  a  very  fine  picture  by  Guido.  The  Vir- 
gin with  the  child  afleep  in  her  arms,  by  Auguftine  Caracci. 
An  old  woman  giving  a  boy  cherries,  by  Titian;  the  boy  is  a 
portrait  of  this  great  painter's  own  fon,  and  the  old  woman  of 
his  nurfe.  Daedalus  and  Icarus,  by  Le  Brun,  and  feveral  other 
pieces  by  eminent  mafters. 

In  the  Supping  Parlour  is  the  battle  of  Conftantine  and  Max- 
entius,  a  copy,  by  Julio  Romano,  of  the  famous  pidture  in  the 
Vatican,  which  he  executed  after  a  defign  of  Raphael.  Here 
is  alfo  a  poi  trait  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  when  fecretary  at  war 
to  Queen  Anne,  by  Jervais,  another  of  his  brother  Horace  Wal- 
pole, by  Richardfon,  and  feveral  other  portraits  of  perfons  of  the 
fame  family. 

In  the  Hunting  Hall  is  Sufanna  and  the  two  elders,  by  Ru- 
bens, and  a  hunting  piece  by  Wooton,  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  is  introduced  drelTed  in  green,  in  company  with  Colo- 
nel Churchill,  and  another  gentleman.  In  the  Coffee  Roomy 
over  the  chimney,  is  a  landfcape,  with  figures  dancing,  by  Swa- 
nivelt;  Jupiter  and  Europa,  after  Guido,  by  Pietro  da  Pietris  ; 
Galatea,  by  Zemeni ;  and  a  portrait  of  Horace  Walpole,  un- 
cle to  Sir  Robert. 

Returning  through  the  arcade,  you  afcend  the  great  ftaircafe, 
which  is  panted  in  Chiaro  Obfcuro  by  Kent.  In  the  middle 
fou'  Done  pillar?  rife  and  fupport  afinecaft  in  bronze  of  the  Gla- 
diator, by  John  Boulogne,  which  was  a  prefent  to  Sir  Robert, 
fiom  Thomas  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

The  Common  Parlour  is  thirty  feet  long,  by  twenty-one  broad. 
Over  the  chimney  is  fome  fine  pear-tree  carving,  by  Gibbons, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  hangs  a  portrait  of  him  by  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller.  It  is  a  mafter-piece,  and  equal  to  any  of  Van- 
dyke. Here  is  alfo  an  exceeding  fine  fketch  of  King  William, 
by  Sir  Godfrey,  for  the  large  equeftrian  pidture  which  he  after- 
wards executed  very  ill  at  Hampton  Court,  and  with  feveral  al- 
terations ;  and  affather  of  King  George  I.  a  companion  to  the 
former,  but  finifhed  ;  the  figure  by  the  fame  artift,  which  he  took 
from  the  King  at  Guildford  horfe-race  ;  the  horfe  is  new  painted 
by  Wooton.  And  among  other  fine  pidtures  in  this  room 
are  the  following  :  Venus  bathing,  and  Cupids  with  a  car,  in 
a  landfcape,  by  Andrea  Sacehi.     A  cook's  (hop,  by  Teniers: 
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It  is  in  his  very  beft  manner.  There  are  feveral  figures,  in 
particular  his  own,  in  a  hawking  habit,  with  fpauiels ;  and  in 
the  middle  an  old  blind  fiftierman,  finely  painted.  Another 
cook's  fhop,  by  Martin  de  Vos,  who  was  Snyders's  mafter, 
and  in  this  picture  has  excelled  any  thing  done  by  his  fcholar  : 
it  is  as  large  as  nature.  A  Bacchanalian,  by  Rubens ;  and  the 
Nativity,  by  Carlo  Cignani.  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  the 
founder  of  Grefham  College,  by  Antonio  More.  Erafmus, 
by  Hans  Holbein,  a  half  length  (mailer  than  the  life.  Francis 
Halls,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  mafter,  a  head  by  himfelf.  The 
fchool  of  Athens,  a  copy  of  Raphael's  fine  picture  in  the  Va- 
tican. Rembrandt's  wife,  a  half  length,  by  Rembrandt ;  and 
Rubens's  wife,  a  head,  by  Rubens.  A  head  of  Inigo  Jones, 
by  Vandyke :  and  another  of  Mr.  Locke,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller. 

The  Library  is  21  feet  and  half,  by  22  feet  and  half.  Over 
the  chimney  is  a  whole  length,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  of  King 
George  I.  in  his  coronation  robes  :  it  is  the  only  picture  for  which 
he  ever  fat  in  England.  The  Little  Bed- chamber  is  all  wainfeot- 
ted  with  mahogany,  and  the  bed,  which  is  of  painted  taffeta, 
ftands  in  an  alcove  of  the  fame  wood.  Over  the  chimney  is  an 
extreme  good  portrait,  by  Dahl,  of  Catharine  Shorter,  firft  wife 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  On  the  other  fide  is  a  portrait  of  Ma- 
ria Skerret,  fecond  wife  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

'The  Blue  Damajk  Bed-chamber  \s  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with 
the  library,  aud  is  hung  with  tapeftry.  Over  the  chimney  is  a 
whole  length,  by  Vanloo,  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  drefled  in 
the  robes  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  In  the  Drawing  Room 
is  a  picture  of  the  judgment  of  Paris,  by  Luca  Jordano  ;  King 
Charles  I.  a  whole  length,  in  armour,  his  Queen  Henrietta,  and 
Archbifhop  Laud,  all  by  Vandyke,  with  feveral  other  portraits, 
all  by  the  fame  mafter ;  Robert  Lord  Walpole,  eldeft  fon  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  by  Catharine  his  firft  wife,  a  head  in 
crayons,  by  Rofalba  ;t  Edward  Walpole,  his  fecond  fon  ;  and 
Horace  Walpole,  third  fon  to  Sir  Robert  j  all  by  the  fame 
artiff. 

The  Carlo  Marat  Room  is  fo  called,  from  its  being  covered 
with  pictures  by  that  mafter.  The  hangings  are  green  velvet, 
the  table  of  Lapis  Lazuli ;  at  each  end  are  two  fconces  of 
maffive  filver.  Among  other  pieces  of  Carlo  Margtti  in  s  this 
room  are  the  following :  Over  the  chimncv,  Clement  the 
'Ninth,,  of  the  Rofpigliofi  family  :  this  is  a  mow  admi  able  por- 
trait, and  was  bought  by  Jervas  the  painter,  out  of  the  Arnaldi 
palace  at  Florence,  where  are  the  remains  of  the  great  Pai.ivi- 
cini  Collection,  from  whence  Sir  Rubert  bought  feveral  of  his 
pi&ures.     The  judgment  of  Paris,  executed  by  this  painter  when 
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he  was  eighty-three  years  old.  Galatea  fitting;  with  Acis,  Tri- 
tons and  Cupids.  The  Virgin  teaching  JefuS  to  read.  St. 
Cecilia  with  tour  Angels,  playing  on  mufical  inftruments. 
Thefe  two  laft  are  inoft  perfect  and  beautiful  pictures  in  Merat- 
ti's  bcft,  and  moft  finiihed  manner,  and  were  in  the  Pallavici- 
ni  Collection.  The  Aflumption  of  the  Virgin.  The  marriage 
of  St  Catharine  ;  and  two  faints  worfhipping  the  Virgin  in  the 
clouds. 

J11  the  Velvet  Bed-chamber,  the  bed  is  of  green  velvet,  richly 
embroidered,  and  laced  with  gold  ;  the  ornaments  defigned  by 
Kent ;  the  hangings  are  tapeftry,  reprefenting  the  loves  of  Vertus 
and  Adonis,  after  Albano.  The  fubject  of  one  of  the  pictures 
■with  which  this  room  is  adorned,  is  Alexmder  adorning  the 
tomb  of  Achilles,  by  Le  Mer.  The  head  of  Alexander  is  ta- 
ken from  his  medals,  and  the  figures  are  in  the  true  antique  tafte. 

The  Drejfing  Room  is  hung  with  very  fine  gold  tapeftry,  after 
pictures  «f  Vandyke.  There  are  whole  length  portraits  of 
James  I.  Queen  Anne  his  wife,  daughter  to  Frederick  the 
fecond  King  of  Denmark,  brother  to  Queen  Anne  ;  they  have 
fine  borders  of  boys,  with  feftoons,  and  oval  pidtures  of  the 
children  of  the  royal  family.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
is  a  glafs  cafe  filled  with  a  large  quantity  of  filver  philegree. 
which  belonged  to  Catherine  Lady  Walpole.  Over  the  chim- 
ney is  theconfulting  the  Sibyline  Oracles,  a  fine  picture  by  Le 
Mer. 

In  the  Embroidered  Bed-chamber,  the  bed  is  of  the  fineft  Italian 
needle- work.  Over  the  chimney  is  the  holy  family,  large  as  lifej 
by  Nicholas  Pouffin.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  capital  pictures  in 
this  collection,  the  airs  of  the  heads,  and  the  draperies  are  in 
the  fine  tafte  of  Raphael,  and  the  antique. 

The  Cabinet  is  21  feet  and  half,  by  22  and  half,  and  is  hung 
with  green  velvet.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  celebrated  picture  of 
Rubens's  wife,  by  Vandyke  :  it  was  fitted  for  a  pannel  in  hef 
own  clofet  in  Rubens's  houfe.  She  is  in  a  black  fattin  with  a  hat 
on,  a  whole  length  j  the  hands  and  the  drapery  are  remarkably 
good.  Here  is  alfo  a  painting  of  Rubens's  family,  by  Jordaens 
of  Antwerp.  Rubens  is  reprefented  playing  on  a  lute,  his  firft 
wife  is  fitting  with  ohe  of  her  children  on  her  lap,  and  two 
others  before  her  :  there  are  feveral  other  figures  and 
Genii  in  the  air.  Among  the  other  pictures  in  this  room  are 
the  following  :  rThe  judgment  of  Paris,  by  Andrea  Schiavone* 
Chrift  appearing  to  Mary  in  the  garden,  an  exceeding  fine  pic- 
ture by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Chrift  laid  in  the  fepulchre,  one 
of  the  fineft  pictures  that  Parmegiano  ever  painted,  and  for 
which  there  is  a  tradition,  that  he  was  knighted  by  a  Duke  of 
Parma.  There  are  eleven  figures  in  it,  and  the  expreflion, 
2  diawing, 
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drawing,  colouring,  perfpeclive,  and  chiarofcuro,  are  as  fine 
as  poflible.  The  figure  of  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  is  Parmcgi- 
ano's  own  portrait.  The  adoration  of  the  Magi,  hy  Velvet 
Brughel;  in  which  are  a  multitude  of  little  figutes,  all  finished 
with  the  greatelt  Du'ch  exaclnefs.  A  naked  Venus  fleeping, 
a  moft  perfeel  figure,  by  Annibal  Caracci  ;  the  contours  and 
the  colouring  are  excefliveiy  fine.  Edward  the  VI.  an  origi- 
nal fmall  whole  length,  by  Hans  Holbein.  BatMheba  bring- 
ing Abifhag  to  David,  an  exceedingly  high  finiihed  picture  in 
varnifh,  by  Vanderwerff. 

The  Marble  Parlour  is  fo  called,  becaufe  one  entire  fide  of 
]the  room  is  marble,  with  alcoves  for  fide  boards,  fupported 
with  columns  of  Plymouth  marble.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  fine 
picture  of  alto  relievo  in  ftatuary  marble,  after  the  antique,  by 
Ryfbrack,  and  before  one  of  the  tables,  a  large  granite  cifiern. 
Among  the  pictures  here  are,  the  Afcenlion,  by  Paul  Veronefe, 
and  the  Apoftles  after  the  Afcenfion,  by  the  fame  artift.  A 
portrait  of  Henry  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  and  another  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wharton,  both  by  Vandyke. 

The  Gallery  is  73  feet  long,  by  21  feet  high;  the  middle 
rifes  three  feet  higher,  with  windows  all  round.  The  cieling 
is  a  defign  of  Serlio's,  in  the  inner  library  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  and  was  brought  from  thence  by  Mr.  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  junior;  the  frieze  is  taken  from  the  Sybils  temple  at 
Tivoli  "There  are  two  chimnies,  and  the  whole  room  is  hung 
with  Norwich  damafk.  It  was  defigned  originally  for  a  green - 
houfe  ;  but  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  refigning  his  employments 
in  1742,  it  was  fitted  up  for  his  pictures,  which  had  hung  in 
his  houfe  in  Downing  ftreet.  Over  the  fartheft  chimney  is  a 
very  capital  picture  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church  :  they  are 
confulting  on  the  immaculatenefs  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  above 
in  the  clouds.  In  this  picture,  which  is  by  Guido  in  his  bright- 
eft  manner,  and  perfectly  preferved,  there  are  fix  old  men  as 
Jarge  as  life;  and  the  expreffion,  drawing,  defign,  and  colour- 
ing, are  wonderfully  fine.  Over  the  chimney  is  the  Pro- 
digal Son,  finely  executed  by  Salvator  Rofa.  Here  are  alfo, 
among  other  pictures,  the  following  :  Meleager  and  Atalanta, 
a  Cartoon,  by  Rubens,  larger  than  life.  It  being  defigned  for 
tapeftry,  all  the  weapons  are  in  the  left  hand  of  the  figures. 
Marcus  Curtius  leaping  into  the  gulph,  an  exceeding  fine 
picture  by  Mola.  There  are  a  great  number  of  figures  in  this 
piece,  fine  attitudes,  and  great  expreflions  of  paffion.  Hora- 
Xius  Codes  defending  the  bridge;  companion  to  the  preceding. 
A  lionefs  and  two  lions,  by  Rubens.  An  old  woman  fitting  in. 
a  chair,  a  portrait,   three  quarters,  by  the  fame  matter.     An 
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ufcrer  and  his  wife,  by  Quintin  Matfis,  the  blackfmiih  of  An- 
twerp. This  pidturc  is  finifhed  with  the  greateft  labour  and 
exactnefs  imaginable,  and  was  painted  for  a  family  in  France  : 
it  differs  very  little  from  one  at  Windfor,  which  he  executed 
for  Charles  f.  Job's  friends  bringing  him  prefents,  a  Hne 
picture  by  Guido.  Dives  and  Lazarus,  by  Paul  Veronefe.  The 
expofition  of  Cyrus,  by  Caftiglione  ;  a  very  capital  picture. 
Abraham's  facrifice  of  Ifaac,  by  Rembrandt.  The  adoration 
of  the  fhephcrds,  a  moil  capital  and  perfect  picture  of  Guido. 
The  continence  of  Scipio,  and  Mofes  ftrilcing  the  rock,  both 
by  Nicholas  Pouflin.  The  Luft  Supper  by  Raphael.  A  Seaport,  a 
fine  picture  by  Claude  Lorraine.  A  fea  calm  by  the  fame 
mafter,  a  very  pleafing  and  agreeable  picture.  The  Joconda, 
a  fmith's  wife,  reckoned  the  handfomeft  woman  of  her  timei 
and  v/ho  was  miftrsfs  to  Francis  I.  King  of  France ;  painted  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  Eagle  and  Ganymede,  by  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti.  The  virgin  and  child,  a  mod  beautiful, 
bright,  and  capital  picture,  by  Dominichino  ;  bought  out  of  the 
Zambeccari  palace  at  Bologna,  by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  jun. 
The  Salutation,  an  highly  finifhed  picture,   by  Albano. 

We  have  been  more  particular  in  our  account  of  this  col- 
lection of  pictures,  becaufeit  is  unquefiionably  the  firft  in  Eng- 
land, after  the  ryyal  one.  All  the  rooms  at  Houghton  are  fitted 
up  in  the  moft  magnificent  ftile.  The  houfe  is  a  noble  edifice, 
and  built  in  general  in  the  Ionic  order  j  and  the  gardens  are  laid 
out  with  the  greateft  judgment. 

H        O        h        K        A        M. 

This  is  the  celebrated  feat  of  the  countef3  ©f  Leicefter,  and" 
is  fituated  about  two  miles  from  ^Velles.  It  was  built  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Leicefter,  and  is  a  moft  noble  manfion.  It  appears 
the  moft  magnificent  when  approached  on  the  fouth-fide.  The 
firft  objects  that  prefent  themfelves  that  way  are  a  few  fmall 
clumps  of  trees,  which  fketch  out  the  way  to  the  triumphal 
arch,  under  which  the  road  runs.  This  ftructure  is  in  a  beauti- 
ful tafte,  and  finifhed  in  an  elegant  manner :  it  is  extremely 
light,  and  the  white  flint  ruftics  have  a  fine  effect.  A  narrow 
plantation  on  each  Frde  a  bread  vifto,  leads  from  hence  to  the 
obelifk,  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  obelifk  ftands,  are  the  two  porters  lodges,  fmall,  but  very 
neat  ftructures.  Rifing  with  the  hill,  you  approach  the  obelifk, 
through  a  very  fine  plantation  ;  and  nothing  can  be  attended 
with  a  better  effect,  than  the  viftos  opening  at  once.  There 
are  eight,     i.  To  the  fouih  front  of  the  houfe.     2.  To  Hol- 
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kam  church,  on  the  top  of  a  fteep  hill,  covered  with  wood  ; 
a  molt  beautiful  objedX  3.  To  the  village  of  Welles,  a  parcel  of 
fcattered  houfes  appearing  in  the  wood.  4.  To  the  triumphal 
arch.     The  reft  of  the  viftos  are  to  diftant  plantations. 

The  houfe  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  five  quadrangles,  the  cen- 
ter, and  the  four  wings :  not  that  they  are  fquares,  but  the  term 
is  ufed  to  convey  a  general  idea.  Each  of  the  two  fronts  prefcnt 
a  center  and  two  wings.  That  on  the  fouth,  and  the  grand  ap- 
proach, is  as  beautiful,  light,  and  elegant  a  building,  as  can  be 
viewed.  The  portico  is  in  a  fine  tafte,  and  the  Corinthian  pil- 
lars beautifully  proportioned.  This  central  front  is  diftinguifhed 
by  lightnefs,  elegance,  and  proportion.  The  fouth  front  con- 
fills  of  one  row  of  Venetian  windows,  over  another  of  common 
faihes  in  the  rufticks. 

You  enter  what  is  called  the  great  Hallt  which  is  a  cube  of 
48  feet,  In  which  are  eighteen  very  large  and  magnificent  Co- 
rinthian pillars.  The  hall  is  entirely  of  Derbyfhire  marble. 
The  Saloon  is  42  feet  by  27,  and  is  hung  with  crimfon  caffoy  : 
the  pier  glaffes  are  fmall  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
piers,  each  againfi  a  pillar  of  the  portico,  but  in  a  very 
elegant  tafte.  The  rooms  to  the  Jeft  of  the  faloon  are, 
firft,  a  drawing-room  33  by  22,  hung  wiih  crimfon  caffoy ; 
the  pier  glaffes  are  very  large  and  exceedingly  elegant ;  and 
the  agate  tables  beautiful  beyond  defcription.  From  thence 
you  enter  the  Landfcape  Room,  which  is  a  dreffing-room  to 
the  ftate  bed-chamber  j  it  is  24  by  22,  hung  with  crimfon  da- 
mafk  j  a  paffage-room  leads  to  the  anti-room  to  the  chapel, 
and  then  into  the  ftate  gallery.  The  walls  are  of  Derbyfhire 
marble ;  the  altar,  and  all  the  decorations  in  a  very  fine  tafte. 
Returning  to  the  Landfcape  Room,  you  puffs  into  the  State  Bed- 
chamber, 30  by  24,  which  is  fitted  up  in  a  mod  elegant  tafte. 
It  is  hung  with  tapeftry.  The  bed  is  a  cut  velvet,  upon 
a  white  fattin  ground,  and  as  it  appears  in  common,  is  a  very 
handfome  gilt  fcttee,  under  a  canopy  of  ftate  ;  the  defign  of  this 
bed  is  extremely  fine.  The  chimney  piece  is,  remarkably 
beautiful ;  on  which  are  pelicans  in  white  marble.  The  next 
apartment  is  Lady  Leicefter's,  confifting  of  a  bed  chamber, 
dreftingroom,  clofet  with  books,  and  a  fmaller  one.  The 
bed-chamber  24  by  22,  purple  damafk,  French  chairs  of  vel- 
vet tapeftry  ;  the  chimney-piece  a  baflo  relievo  of  whte  marble, 
finely  polifhed.  The  dreffing-room  28  by  44,  hung  with.  blue 
damafk.  On  the  other  fide,  you  enter  from  the  Saloon,  another 
drawing-room,  33  by  22,  hung  with  crimfon  coloured  velvet. 
The  glaffes,  tables,  and  chimney  pieces,  ate  well  worthy  of 
attention.  From  this  room  you  enter  the  ftaru-e  gallery,  which 
ii  extremely  beautiful  j  the  dimenfions  are  to  the  rye  proportion 
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itfclf.  It  confifts  of  a  middle  part,  70  feet  by  ;2,  and  at  each 
end  an  octagon  of  22,  open  to  the  center  by  an  arch  ;  in  one  aic 
compaitments  with  books,  and  in  the  other  (tatties :  Thcfe  in  the 
principal  part  of  the  gallery  ftand  in  niches  in  the  wall,  along  one 
Jideof  the  room,  on  each  Jide  the  chimney-piece.  Among  o- 
thers,  theftatueof  Diana,  is  extremely  fine,  and  the  arms  ini- 
mitably turned.  The  Venus  in  wet  drapery  is  bkewife  exquifite  j 
nothing  can  exceed  the  manner  in  which  the  form  of  the  limbs 
is  feen  through  the  cloathing. 

The  entrance  from  the  drawing-rocm  is  into  one  octagon,  and 
out  of  the  other  is  the  door  into  the  dining-room,  a  cube  of  28 
feet,  with  a  large  recefs  for  the  fide -board,  and  two  chimney- 
pieces  ;  one  fow,  pigs,  and  wolf,  the  other  a  bear  and  bee-hives, 
finely  done  in  white  marble.  Returning  into  the  ftatue-gallery, 
one  octagon  leads  into  the  (hangers  wing,  and  the  other  to  the 
Earl's  apartment  ;  confifting  of,  1.  The  anti-room.  2.  His  loro- 
ihip'  dreffing-room.  3.  The  library,  which  is  50  by  21,  and  is 
exceedingly  elegant.  4.  Her  ladyfhip's  dreffing-room.  5.  The 
bed-chamber.  6.  A  clofet  with  books.  The  rooms  aie  about 
22  by  20.  The  ftrangers  wing  confifts  of  an  anti-chamber, 
three  dreffing-  rooms,  three  bed-chambers,  and  a  clofet,  with 
books.  The  fitting  up  of  the  whole  houfe  is  in  the  moft  beauti- 
ful tafte,  the  Venetian  windows  uncommonly  fine,  ornamented 
with  magnificent  pillars,  and  a  profufion  of  gilding.  But 
Holkam  is  notonlv  remarkable  for  its  magnificence,  but  for  its 
Uncommon  convenience,  and  the  judicious  difpofition  of  the 
apartments;  it  being  admirably  adapted  tothe  Englifh  way  of 
living,  and  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  grand  or  the  comfortable 
ftile  of  life. 

Among  the  paintings  at  Holkam  are,  Jofeph  and  PotipharV 
wife,  finely  executed  by  Cignani  ;  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Aremberg,  by  Vandyke ;  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  and  the 
continence  of  Scipio,  by  Gieufeppi  Chirera ;  Jofeph  and  Poti- 
phar's  wife,  by  Guido;  the  flight  into  Egypt,  by  Rubens; 
Venus,  by  Titian;  Lot  and  his  two  diit^hters,  and  Abraham 
and  Ifaac,  both  by  Dominichino  ;  Judith  and  Holofernes,  Apollo 
and  Daphne,  Magdalen  and  Angel,  a  Madonna  reading,  and 
a  landfcape,  by  Carlo  Maratti  ;  two  views  of  a  dorm,  both 
exceedingly  fine  by  Vernet ;  Pegafus,  Argus,  Apollo  keeping 
fheep,  and  feveral  other  pieces,  by  Claude  Lorraine;  Poly- 
pheny and  Galatea,  by  Annibal  Carrache ;  Madonna  and 
child,  and  holy  family,  both  by  Raphael  ;  Mary  Magdalen 
wafhing  our  Saviour's  feet,  by  Paul  Veronefe ;  ana  Chrilt  car- 
rying the  crofs,  by  Baflan. 

The  object  raoft  ftriking  on  the  north  fide  of  the  park  at 
Holkam,  is  the  lake,  which  is  of  greai  extent,  and  exceedingly 
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beautiful  j  the  {hore  is  a  very  bold  one,  all  covered  with  wood 
to  a  great  height,  and  on  the  top  Hands  the  church.  The  plan- 
tations in  general  are  {ketched  with  great  tafte  :  in  the  number 
of  acres  many  exceed  them  ;  but  they  appear  to  various  points 
of  view,  infinitely  more  confiderable  than  they  real  y  are. 
At  the  north  entrance  into  the  park,  they  {hew  prodigioufly 
grand  ;  you  look  full  upon  the  houfe  with  a  very  noble  back 
ground  of  wood  ;  the  obelifk  juft  above  the  center  ;  with  an 
extent  of  plantation  on  each  fide,  that  renders  the  view  really 
magnificent.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  that  from 
the  church  ;  the  houfc  appears  in  the  midft  of  an  amphitheatre 
of  wood,  the  plantations  rifing  one  above  another.  Another 
fine  point  of  view  is  the  vale  on  theeaft  fide  of  the  park.  The 
north  plantation  ftretches 'away  to  the  right,  with  vaft  mag- 
nificence, and  the  fouth  woods  to  the  left,  and  joining  in  the 
front,  which  is  an  extent  of  plantation  that  has  a  noble  ef- 
fect. 


SUFFOLK. 

This  county  is  bounded-  on  the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean  ; 
on  the  weft  by  Cambridgefhire  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Effex  J  and 
on  the  north  by  Norfolk.  It  is  about  45  miles  in  length,  10 
in  breadth,  and  140  in  circumference  ;  containing  28  market- 
towns,  575  parifhes,  about  1500  villages,  and  995000  acres. 
The  moft  general  divifion  of  this  county  is  into  two  parts ; 
the  firff,  called  the  Franchife,  or  liberty  of  St.  Edmund,  c  irn- 
prehends  the  weftern  part  of  the  county  ;  and  the  fecond, 
called  the  Geldable  Land,  contains  the  eaffern  part  ;  and  e^ch 
part  furnifiies  a  diftincTf  grand  jury  at  the  county  affizes.  There 
are  two  other  general  divifions  of  this  county  into  High  Suffolk 
and  Low  Suffolk;  and  it  is  farther  divided  into  twenty- two 
hundreds.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  dtocefeof 
Norwich. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  pure,  pleafant,  and  healthy,  even 
near  the  fea  fhore,  becaufe  the  beach  being  generally  fandy  and" 
fhelly,  (hoots  off  the  fea,  and  prevents  flagnating  water  and 
ffinking  mud.  The  foil  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  is  different 
in  different  parts  of  it :  the  eaftern  parts  bordering  on  the  fea, 
are  fandy,  and  full  of  heaths,  but  yield  abundance  of  rye,  peas, 
and  hemp,  and  feed  vaft  flocks  of  (heep.  Th«  middle  part  of 
the  county,  winch  is  called  High  Suffolk,  or  the  Woodlands, 
confifts  chiefly  of  a  rich  deep  clay  and  marie,  and  produces 
wood,  and  good  pafture  that  feeds  great  numbers  of  cattle  ;  the 
parts  bordering  on,  Eifcx  and  Cambridge,  likewife  afford  ex- 
ec llent 
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cellent  pnfture,  and  abound  with  corn,  all  except  a  fmall  tract 
towards  Newmaikct,  in  Cambridgefhire,  which  is  for  the  moft 
part  a  green  heath  Jt  is  laid  that  the  feeding  cattle  and  fheep 
on  turnips,  was  fiifl  pradlifed  in  Suffolk.  The  milk  of  this 
county  is  reckoned  the  heft  in  England  ;  and  it  has  been  long 
obferved,  tint  the  Suffolk  cheefe  is  greatly  impoverished  to 
enrich  the  Suffolk  butter.  It  is  however  found,  that  the  cheefe 
of  this  county  is  very  proper  for  long  voyages,  being  preferved 
by  its  drynefs  ;  but  :he  butter  that  is  made  here  in  great 
quantities,  and  fent  to  all  parts  of  England,  is  not  to  be  equalled 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  obferved,  that  more  turkies 
are  bred  in  this  county,  and  that  part  of  Norfolk  which  borders 
upon  it,  than  in  all  the  reft  of  England  ;  London  and  all  the 
counties  round  it  being  chiefly  fupplied  with  turkies  from  hence. 
Fuel  is  very  plentiful  in  this  county  ;  High  Suffolk  affording 
wood  in  greatabundar.ee,  and  Low  Suffolk,  or  that  part  of  the 
county  which  runs  along  the  fea  fide,  being  conftantly  fupplied 
with  coals  from  Newcaftle.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
woollen  and  linen  cloths. 

This  county  is  well  watered  with  feveral  rivers,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  the   Leffer  Oufe,  the  Waveney,  the  Stour, 

theDeben,  the  Orwel,  the  Aid,  and  the  Birth. The  Deben 

rifes  near  Mendelfham,  and  running  fouih-eaft,  and  pafftng  by 
Debenham,  and  Woodbridge,  falls  into  the  German  fea  ele- 
ven miles  fouth-eaft  of  Woodbridge.  The  river  Orwell,  ot 
Gipping,  rifes  not  far  from  Mendelfham,  and  running  fouth- 
eaft,  and  almoft  parallel  to  the  Dtben,  piaffes  by  Ipfwich,  to 
which  it  is  navigable  by  great  fhips,  and  at  the  diftance  of  ten 
miles  from  which,  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  German  Ocean, 
together  with  the  Stour,  both  rivers  forming  one  large  mouth 
or  aeftuary.  The  Orwell  does  not  flow  much  higher  than 
Jpfwich,  but  there  the  tide  generally  rifes  twelve  feet,  though  at 
low  water  the  harbour  is  almoft  dry.  The  river  Aid  rifes  near 
Framlingham,  and  running  fouth-eaft,  and  pafling  by  Aldbo- 
rough  and  Orford,  falls  into  the  German  fea  a  few  miles  from 
Orford.  The  Blith  rifes  near  Halefworth,  and  running  almoft 
directly  eaftward,  falls  into  the  German  fea  at  Southwold. 
Other  lefs  confiderable  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Ore,  the 
Berdon,  and  the  Bourn  or  Lark. 

MARKET       TOWNS. 

Ipswich  is  a  neat,  well-built,  populous  town,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  69  miles  from  London.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  fomewhat  more  in  breadth,  forming  a  kind  of  half-moon 
©n  the  bank  of  ths  river  Orwel,  over  which  it  has  a  good 
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bridge  of  ftone.  It  is  a  corporation  :  its  chief  manufactures  are 
linen  and  woollen.  There  are  twelve  parilh  churches  here, 
beudes  two  chapels,  and  meeting- houfes.  Here  is  a  free-f  hool,' 
with  a  good  library,  and  three  charity-frboo's,  in  two  of  which 
are  feventy  boys,  and  in  the  third  forty  girls.  Here  is  alfo  a 
work-houfe,  and  two  hofpitals,  one  for  lunaticks,  called  ChrifVs 
Hofpital,  and  the  other  for  poor  old  men  and  woman,  founded  by 
Mr.  Henry  Tooley  in  1556,  befides  feveral  alms-houfe*.  But 
the  molt  diftinguiihed  charity  fet  on  foot  here,  and  continued 
throughout  the  county,  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans 
of  poor  deceafed  clergymen,  was  begun  in  1704,  which  rofe 
from  a  fubferip'ion  of  fix  pounds  for  the  fir  it  ye.ir,  t.o  three 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds  in  the  year  1740,  and  for  37  years 
the  whole  amounted  to  4416I.  9s.  6d.  Chrift-cburch,  one 
of  the  fix  or  (evtn  religious  houfes  formerly  in  this  town,  has 
been  converted  to  a  manfion-houfe,  where  is  a  fine  park  and 
bowling-green.  Another  of  them  is  a  court  of  judicature, 
where  the  quarter  feffions  is  held  for  Ipfwich  divifion,  and  part 
of  it  is  a  goal.  An  ingenious  traveller  compared  the  fituation 
of  this  town  to  that  of  Rome,  with  a  rifing  ground  on,  the  en- 
trance at  the  left  hand,  and  a  river  on  the  right,  feparating  it 
from  the  fuburbs,  as  the  Tyber  does  Rome  from  St.  Peter's. 
The  town  he  compares  to  a  noble  old  houfe,  which  has  ftood 
a  long  time  untenanted,  and  out  of  repair;  but  it  is  much 
improved  of  late.  A  college  begun  by  Cardinal  Wolfey,  on 
the  ruins  of  a  fmall  college  of  Black-canons,  though  left  un- 
finifhed  by  him,  ftill  bears  his  name.  The  town  enjoys  feveral 
confiderable  privilges,  as  the  palling  fines  and  recoveries, 
trying  criminal  and  capital  caufes,  and  even  ihofe  of  the  town, 
among  themfelves,  appointing  the  affize  of  bread,  wine,  beer, 
&c.  The  country  round  Ipfwich  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  com,  confiderable  quantities  of  which  are  (hipped 
off  for  ^London,  and  fometimes  for  Holland.  This  county  like- 
wife  has  an  inexhauftible  ftore  of  timber,  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants fend  large  quantities  to  the  King's  yard  at  Chatham,  often 
running  it  over  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Harwich  in  one 
tide. 

Ipfwich  has  a  convenient  quay  and  cuftom-houfe,  but  the 
harbour  was  formerly  much  more  commodious  than  it  is  now, 
for  which  reafon  the  number  of  its  (hips,  as  well  as  its  trade  by 
fea,  has  of  late  years  much  decayed.  Aiany  of  the  houfes  in 
this  town  are  built  in  the  antique  fafhion,  but  there  arc  more 
genteel  people  live  here  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  county, 
except  Edmundfbury  ;  and  this  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
bell  places  jn  England,  for  families  to  reiide  in  that  have  but 
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ftnall  incornes,  on  account  of  e:ify  houfe  rent,  good  company, 
ami  plenty  of  all  furts  of  provifions. 

St.  Edmund's  Cuay,  which  is  72  miles  from  London,  was 
originally  called  St.  Edmund's  Bu.gh,  from  an  abbey  founded 
h'-'ic  in  honour  of  St.  Edmund,  King  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  who 
was  not  only  crowned,  but  buried  in  this  place,  after  being  mur- 
deed  by  the  Danes  about  the  year  1012.  This  abbey  was  reck- 
oned one  of  the  largelt  and  richeft  in  the  world.  Before  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  monafteiie-,  there  were  five  hofpitals  here,  one 
tollege,  and  above  forty  churches  and  chapels,  mod  of  them 
well  endowed.  Mere  was  a  mint  in  the  reigns  of  King  Edward 
J.  and  II.  and  in  that  of  John;  and  this  place  has  been  famous 
for  ieveral  parLaments  or  national  afiemblies,  which  have  been 
hJ  I  here. 

This  town,  with  its  fuburbs,  extends  in  length,  from  north 
to  fouth,  one  mile  and  an  half ;  it  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad, 
and  three  miles  in  circumferer.ee.  It  is  walled  in,  and  has  five 
-gates ;  one  of  which,  the  Abbey-gate,  is  ftill  a  fine  monument 
if  that  fuperb  building.  It  is  divided  into  five  wards,  and  con- 
tains thirty-four  Arrets,  which  are  all  ftraight,  fpacious,  well 
pa\eJ,  and  generally  cut  one  another  at  right  angles.  This 
place  is  called  the  Montpelier  of  England,  for  the  goodnefs  of 
its  air,  the  beautiful  rife  of  the  town,  and  its  open  and  extenfive 
piofpect.  The  river  Bourn,  or  Larke,  on  which  the  town  is 
fituated,  is  navigable  from  Lynn  to  Farnham.  Angel  hill, 
where  the  fairs  are  kept,  and  where  is  an  handfome  fpacious 
plain,  is  much  reforted  to  by  people  of  fafhion  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, efpecially  during  the  time  of  the  fairs,  one  of  which  is  as 
great  a  fair  as  almoft  any  in  England.  It  begins  on  St.  Mat- 
thew's day,  and  latts  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  all  manner 
of  publ'c  diverfionsare  exhibited. 

Beccles  is  108  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  clean  well- 
built  town,  paved,  and  agreeably  fituated  by  the  river  Wave- 
ney.  Here  is  a  noble  church  and  fteeple,  and  two  free-fchools, 
well  endowed  ;  one  of  which  is  a  grammar-fchool,  with  ten 
fcholarihips  for  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  appropri- 
ate i  bv  Sir  James  Leman,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the 
i  L-ifcj  ' 

Pramungham  is  a  name  of  Saxon  original,  and  fignifies 
tr.":  habitation  of  Jir angers.  It  is  87  miles  from  London,  and  is 
a  large  antient  town,  pleafantly  fituated,  though  but  indiffe? 
rently  built,  upon  a  clay  hill,  in  a  fruitful  foil,  and  healthy 
air.  Its  greateft  ornament  is  its  church,  a  large  edifice  of 
b'ack  flint,  with  a  fteeple  100  feet  high.  The  caftle  here  is  a 
moll  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity,  being  fuppofed  to  have 
bren  built  by  fome  of  the  firft  kings  of  the  Eaft  Angles.     It 
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was  a  large  beautiful  fabrick,  and  very  ftrong  both  by  art  and 
nature ;  the  area  within  the  walls  now  ftanding  being  about 
an  acre  and  a  rood  of  land,  the  walls  44  feet  high,  and  8  thck, 
with  thirteen  towers  fourteen  feet  above  them.  Hither  the 
prineefs,  afterwards  Queen  Mary,  retired,  when  Lady  Jane,  her 
filler,  and  (he,  were  competitors  for  the  crown. 

Sudbury  is  56  miles  fron  London,  and  is  an  ancient  cor- 
poration, which  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  tince  the 
reign  of  Edward  'he  F  urth.  This  town  ftands  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river  Sour,  by  whicn  it  is  almoft  lurrounded,  and  over 
which  it  has  an  handfome  bridge.  Here  are  three  large  hanJ- 
fome  churches,  and  the  town  carries  on  a  good  trade  in  fays  and 
ferges. 

Woodbridge  is  76  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituatcd 
upon  the  welt  bank  of  the  river  Debcn.  Its  extent  is  about 
half  a  mile  every  way,  and  the  chief  ftreets  are  well  built  and 
paved.  He  e  is  a  fine  church,  with  a  good  grammar-  School, 
and  analms-houfe,  founded  in  1587,  by  Thomas  ^eck<brd,  oiafrer 
of  the  requeits,  for  thirteen  poor  men,  and  three  wemen. 
Here  is  a  market  place,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  handforne 
(hire-hall.,  where  the  quarter  feffions  are  held  for  the  diftrict  of 
this  county,  called  the  liberty  of  St.  Etheldred  and  Audrey, 
and  under  the  (hire  hall  is  a  corn  crofs.  The  river  is  navi-j^ble 
hither  by  {hips  of  ccnfiderable  burthen,  and  this  town"  has 
four  or  five  decks,  for  building  (hips  with  commodious  quays 
and  warehoufes.  Jt  carries  on  a  good  trade  to  London,  New- 
caftle  upon  Tyne,  and  Holland,  in  butter,  cheefe,  fait,  and 
plank  ;  and  the  Woodbridge  pinks  and  hoys  go  to  and  from 
London  once  every  week. 

Aldborough  is  93  miles  from  London,  and  is  pleafantly 
fituated  in  the  valley  of  Slaughden,  having  the  fea  on  the  eaft, 
and  the  rivefr  Aid  on  the  foutht-weft.  It  has  two  ftreets  about 
a  mile  long,  and  has  a  good  quay,  on  which  are  convenient 
ware-houfes  and  fifti  houfes,  for  drying  fifti,  efpecially  fprats, 
foals  and  lobfters,  which,  together  with  the  corn  which  the  in- 
habitants tranfport,  and  the  coals  they  trade  for  to  Newcastle, 
is  the  chief  employment  of  their  Shipping.  Here  is  an  hand- 
fome  church,  on  a  hill  to  the  weft  of  the  town. 

Orford  derives  it  name  from  a  ford  over  the  river  Ore, 
near  the  mouth  of  which  it  ftands.  It  is  88  miles  diftant  from 
London,  was  incorporated  by  King  Henry  the  Third,  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  eighteen  port  men,  twelve  chief  burgefles, 
a  recorder,  a  town-clerk,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  It  was 
once  a  large  populous  town,  with  a  cattle,  of  which  there  are 
ftill  fome  towers  remaining,  that  ferve  as  land  marks  to  veftels 
at  fea.    Here  is  a  church j  and  on  a  promontory  not  fax  from 
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tie  town,  called  Orfordnefs,  there  is  alighthoufe,  for  the  di- 
rection of  feamen  failing  near  the  coafts ;  and  this  promontory 
is  a  great  fhelter  to  fhtps  when  a  north  eaft  wind  blows  hard 
upon  the  fhore.  Orford  formerly  had  a  good  harbour,  but  the 
fea  has  withdrawn  from  it  many  years,  and  the  place  has  pro- 
portionably  decayed. 

Eye  is  a   (mall    town,    at  the  diftance  of  90  miles  from 
London,  and  Itands  in  what  is  called   an  ifland,  becaufe  almoft 
-  furrounded  by  a  brook.     Here  is  a  large  handfome  church.    The 
chief  manufacture  of  this  place  is  bone-lace. 

Dunwich  is  99  miles  from  London,,  and  is  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  towns  in  the  county.  In  the  year  1630,  it  was 
an  epifcopal  fee,  but  was  afterwards  divided  into  two  fees,  viz. 
one  here,  the  other  at  North-Elmham  ;  but  William  the  Nor- 
man transferred  them  firft  to  Thetford,  then  to  Norwich. 
From  the  coins  that  have  been  found  here,  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  ftation  ;  and  a  tradition  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  that  there  was  once  here  fifty- two  churches 
and  monafteries ;  but  the  fea  has  fwallowed  up  all  the  churches, 
except  All  Saints.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  fixteenth 
century  it  was  a  populous  place,  and  had  a  mint.  The  free 
burgefles  gave  King  John  300  marks  of  filver  for  his  charter, 
befides  ten  falcons,  and  five  ger-falcons-;  and  they  alfo  gave  him 
200  marks,  and  five  hundred  eels  for  his  grant  of  wrecks.  It  is 
governed  by  two  bailiffs,  and  has  fent  burgefles  to  parliament 
from  the  earlieft  times  j  but  now  it  is  a  very  inconfiderablc 
place. 

Bilston  is  67  miles  from  London;  here  is  a  good  church, 
and  a  woollen  manufactory. 

Buddesdale  is  87  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  thorough- 
fare in  the  road  from  London  to  Yarmouth.  Here  is  a  free- 
fchool,  which  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  endowed  with  feveral  fcholarfhips 
for  ftudents  at  Cambridge. 

Bungay  is  107  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  upon  the 
river  Waveney,  which  unrounds  it,  and  is  navigable  hither 
from  Yarmouth  by  barges.  A  very  extenfive  trade  is  carried 
on  here,  and  the  town  is'  much  frequented  by  many  capital 
dealers  from  Yarmouth,  /and  other  parts  of  Norfolk.  Here 
are  two  churches,  one  or"  which,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a 
noble  Gothic  ftructure  j  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
priory,  for  monks  of  phe  Benedictine  order,  which  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  Here  are  alfo  the  remains  of  a 
very  ftrong  caftle,  v^hich  was  built  by  the  family  of  the  Bigocjs* 
Earls  of  Norfolk, 

Clare 
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Clare  ftands  upon  the  river  Stour,  at  the  diftance  of  55 
miles  from  London.  Here  is  a  fine  large  church,  the  ruins  of 
a  cattle  and  monastery,    and  a  manufactory  of  fays. 

Debenham  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Deben,  which 
runs  by  it.  It  is  83  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  on  a 
rifing  ground. 

Hadley  is  63  miles  from  London;  it  is  a  pretty  large  po- 
pulous town,  fituated  in  a  bottom;  its  markets  are  commonly 
well  H:ored  with  provifions  ;  and  it  is  of  forrie  note  for  its  ma- 
nufactory of  woollen  cloth.  The  gfeateff.  ornament  of  the 
town  is  the  church,  which  is  an  handfome  ftru&ure,  with  a  fpire, 
and  is  a  peculiar  of  Canterbury. 

H a verill  is  55  miles  from  London,  and  is  at  prefent  of 
little  note,  but  was  formeily  a  more  con  fid  erable  place. 

HaleswortH  is  101  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  ancient 
populous  town,  with  a  very  neat  church,  and  a  charity- 
ifchool.  Its  market  is  famous  for  great  quantities  of  linen  yam, 
which  is  fpun  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  bought  up 
here. 

Ixworth  is  78  miles  from  London,  and  (lands  in  the  road 
between  London  and  Yarmouth. 

Lov/estoff  is  117  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  little 
{haggling  town,  fituated  on  a  rock,  which  feems  to  hang  over 
the  fea.  This  place  having  been  part  of  the  ancient  demefnes 
of  the  crown,  has  a  charter,  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  ex- 
empted from  ferving  on  juries,  either  at  feffions  or  affizes. 
About  a  mile  weftward  of  this  place  there  is  a  church,  and  in 
the  town  a  chapel,  for  the  eafe  of  the  inhabitants,  whole  ch  ef* 
bufinefs  is  fiihing  for  cod  in  the  North-fea,  and  for  herrings, 
rnackrel  and  fprats  at  home. 

Lave mh am  is  61  miles  from  London,  and  is  governed  by 
fix  capital  burgeffes  or  headboroughs,  who  are  fuch  for  life, 
and  have  the  power  of  chufing  inferior  officers.  This  is  a  pretty 
large  town,  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  healthy  air,  on  the  bank  of 
a  branch  of  the  river  Berdon,  from  whence  it  rifes  gradually  to 
the  top  of  a  hijl.  It  confifts  of  nine  ftreets,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  town  is  a  church,  reckoned  the  fineft  in  the  county : 
it  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  and 
and  has  a  fteeple  137  feet  high,  with  fix  large  bells,  as  good 
as  moft  in  England.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  Curioufly 
carved,  and  the  windows  finely  painted,  Here  are  two  pews, 
one  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  the 
other  to  the  family  of  the  Springs,  in  this  county,  that  are 
perhaps  fuperior  in  workmanmip  to  any  of  the  pews  in  King 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Weftminfter  ;  and  here  is  a 
{tatue  in  brafs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Spring,  who  gave  200L  towards 
G  .2  rebuilding 
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rebuilding  the  church.  This  town  has  a  free-fchool,  a  bridewell, 
part  of  which  is  a  wo:k-houfe,  where  the  poor  of  the  parilh  are 
employed  in  fpinning  hemp,  flax-  and  yarn  j  and  here  are  alfo 
fome  other  confiderable  charities.  Here  is  a  wool-hall,  from 
whence  many  hundred  loads  of  wo,;i  are  yearly  fent  to  Lon- 
don. This  place  w<jf  formerly  very  famous  for  a  ftaple  trade 
in  blue  cloth,  and  was  divided  into  three  guilds  or  companies,  each 
of  which  had  a  hall,  and  here  are  ftill  confider«.Me  manufactures 
of  ferges,  fhalloons,  fays,  ftuftV,   and  fine  yarn. 

Mkndelsham  is  82  miles  from  London,  and  contains  no- 
thing remarkable  but  an  handfome  church. 

Mildenhall  is  69  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  large  po- 
pulous town,  fituated  on  the  river  Lark.  The  ftreets  are  fpa- 
cious,  and  the  town  is  well  built.  It  has  an  handfome  church, 
with  a  lofty  fteeple,  and  a  good  harbour  for  boats. 

Stow-Market  is  75  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  large 
town  in  the  center  of  the  county,  and  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orwell.  It  has  a  beautiful  fpacious  church,  with  eight 
tuneable  bells,  a  large  fteeple  and  lofty  fpire,  being  120  ieet 
high.  There  are  feveral  good  inns  here,  a  manufacture  of 
tammies,  and  other  Norwich  fluffs,  and  a  charity  fchool. 

Needham  is  73  miles  from  London,  and  confifts  of  one 
good  ftreet  j   the  inhabitants  deal  chiefly  in  broad  cloths. 

Neyland  is  57  miles  from  London.  Here  is  an  handfome 
bridge  over  the  Stour,  which  by  reafon  of  the  low  fituation  of 
the  town,  often  overflows  it ;  but  makes  it  fome  amends  by 
bringing  ir  plenty  of  coal,  which  muft  otherwife  be  fetched  at  a 
great  diftance.  It  is  a  large  town,  and  has  a  manufacture  of 
bays  and  fays,  but  which  Was  formerly  much  more  conliderable. 
The  church  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  marble  monuments, 
inlaid  with  brafs,  to  the  memory  of  clothiers  who  had  formerly 
lived  here,  and  had  befides  bequeathed  conliderable  charities,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  their  memories. 

Saxmundham  is  89  miles  from  London,  but  contains  no- 
thing worthy  of  note. 

Southwold  is  103  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  in 
a  peninfula,  formed  by  the  river  Blith  upon  tlie  weft,  and 
the  tea  upon  the  e:  ft  and  fouth.  It  is  a  corporation,  governed 
by  two  bailiffs,  and  other  officers,  and  is  a  pleafant  populous 
town,  ftrong  by  its  fituation,  and  fortified  by  a  few  pieces  of 
cannon.  It  has  a  draw  bridge  over  the  river  Blith,  and  a 
large  ftrong  built  church.  In  1747  a<St  of  parliament  paflld 
for  effectually  cleanfing  and  opening  the  haven  of  this  place, 
which  had  long  been  choaked  up  with  fand.  On  the  eaft  fide 
of  this  town  is  a  bay,  called  Solebay,  that  affords  good  an- 
chorage, and  is  fheltered  by  a  promontory  about  two  miles  fur- 
2  ther 
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ther  fouth,  called  Eafton  Nefs.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  Eafton 
Nefs  is  an  excellent  harbour,  which  in  the  Dutch  War  was 
the  place  of  rtndeivous  for  our  fleets.  The  promontory  of 
Eafton  Nefs  is  by  fome  thought  the  rnoft  eafterly  point  of 
Britain,  but  others  fuppofe  it  to  be  Loweftoff.  There  is  a  great 
refort  of  mariners  to  this  town  j  and  it  carries  on  a  confiderable 
trade  in  fait,  old  beer,  herrings,  an,d  fprats;  and  the  fprats  are 
cured  here  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  herrings  are  at  Yar- 
mouth. 

Remarkable  Villages  ^Antiquities. 

Medford  is  a  pleafant  village  near  Sudbury,  where  there  are 
fome  handfome  country  feats,  and  the  church  is  a  venerable  Go- 
thic ftru&ure. 

At  Offtan,  on  a  chalky  hill,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle, 
faid  by  Camden  to  have  been  built  by  OfFa,  King  of  the  Mer- 
cians. 

Reudlejhamy  a  fmall  village  near  Woodbridge,  is  a  place  of 
confiderable  antiquity,  where  the  Eait  Saxon  Kings  had  a  pa* 
lace. 

Between  Wulpit  and  the  river  Orwel,  on  an  high  hill,  are  the 
remains  of  an  oldcaftle,  called  Haughley-cajlle  ;  by  Vtty&n  built 
is  not  known. 

Ic&linghamls  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  where  the  Romans 
had  a  ftation,  called  Camboricum,  pieafantly  fituated,  and  for- 
tified. fy£any  parts  of  it  ire  ft .11  vifible,  and  coins  have  been 
dug  up  at  different  tin;  s  .ere.  There  are  likewife  fome  antient 
funeral  monuments  at  this  place. 

Burjier  ca/ile,  h  the  north -eaft  part  of  the  county,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Waveney,  was  built  by  the  Romans.  Large 
parts  of  the  wall  areft;ll  remaining. 

Levington  js  remarkable  for  the  number  of  petrified  fhells^ 
which  are  found  here  five  feet  under  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
They  are  dug  up  in  vaft  quantities,  and  being  beat  to  duft  are 
ufed  as  manure  for  the  land. 

Burgb-cajlle  was  a  fortification  erefted  by- the  Romans,  to 
guard  the  cbaft  againft  the  Saxon  pirates  j  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  Garianonum  where  the  Stablefian  horfe  had 
their  ftation.  Of  this  caftle  or  fort  very  confiderable  remains 
are  ftill  ftanding  ;  the  eaftern  wall  continues  yet  in  its  original 
length,  which  is  660  feet,  and  at  the  height  of  feventeen  or 
eighteen  feet.  On  the  outride  of  this  wall  are  four  round  folid 
towers,  each  about  14,  feet  diameter,  and  of  equal  height  with 
the  wall.  Thefe  towers  are  joined  to  the  wall,  but  fo  that 
only  a  fmall  part  of  the  periphery  is  within  it.    The  remains  of 
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the  fou them  wall  are  ftill  360  feet  in  length,  and  thofe  on  the 
north  fide  are  about  the  fame  extent,  but  the  weftern  wall  is 
totally  demolished.  The  materials  of  thefe  walls  and  towers  are 
flints,  and  Roman  and  Britifh  bricks,  each  of  which  is  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  and  almoft  a  foot  broad. 

S        E        A        T        S. 

Neat  Thetford  is  Eujlon  Hall,  an  handfome  feat  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  The  park  and  plantations  are  very  extenfive,  and 
fketched  with  great  tafte.  At  Long  Melford  is  a  noble  old  feat, 
called  Melford  Hall,  belonging  to  Sir  Cordell  Firebrace,  Bart. 
and  alfo  Kent wi  11  Hall,  the  leat  of  John  Moore,  Efq.  And 
at  the  fouth  end  of  the  village  is  an  old  feat  of  $ir  Roger  Mar* 
tin,  Bart. 

Near  Ipfwich  is  the  feat  of  Thomas  Fonnereau,  Efq;  and  a 
few  miles  to  the  right  is  Ration,  the  feat  of  the  late  Edward 
Vernon,  Efq  Two  miles  from  St.  Edmund's  Bury  is  Ickworth 
Park,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  At  Glanham,  is  the 
feat  of  Dudley  North,  Efq. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

This  is  nearer  the  middle  of  England  than  any  other  county, 
and  as  it  runs  into  a  narrow  trait,  towards  the  north-eaft,  much 
in  the  form  of  a  boot,  it  borders  upon  more  counties  than  any 
other  in  this  part  of  Britain :  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
LeicefterShire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Lincolnfhire  i  on  the  eaft  by 
Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Cambridgeshire;  on  the 
weft  by  Warwickfhire  and  Oxfordshire  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Buckinghamshire.  It  meafures  from  fouth- weft  to  north- eaft 
near  55  miles ;  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  the  broadeft  part,  26  mile$ ; 
and  125  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into  twenty  hun- 
dreds, and  contains  one  city,  eleven  market  tow»s,  330  parishes, 
and  551  villages. 

The  air  of  Northamptonshire  is  exceedingly  pure  and  healthy, 
and  it  is  fo  crouded  with  towns  and  villages,  that  in  fome  places 
thirty  Steeples  may  be  feen  at  one  view.  There  is  however  a 
fmall  tracvt  of  country  called  Fenland  about  Peterborough,  bor- 
dering upon  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  which  is  often 
overflowed  by  great  falls  of  water  from  the  uplands,  in  rainy 
feafons  ;  but  the  inhabitants  do  not  fuffer  the  water  to  Stay 
folong  upon  the  ground,  even  in  winter,  as  to  affe£t  the  air,  of 
which  the  healthfulnefs  of  the  inhabitants  is  an  undeniable 
proof.  The  foil  of  this  county  is  fruitful  both  in  corn  and 
grafs,  but  produces  very  little  wood  ;   and  as  it  is  an  inland 
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county,  and  few  of  its  rivers  are  navigable,  the  inhabitants  find 
it  very  difficult  to  fupply  themfelves  with  fuel.  The  rivers  how- 
ever yield  great  plenty  of  fifh,  and  the  county  abounds  with  cat- 
tle and  fheep ;  it  produces  alfo  much  faltpetre,  and  many  pige- 
ons. The  face  of  the  country  is  level,  and  lefs  of  it  lies  wafte 
than  of  any  other  county  in  England.  This  county  is  well  wa- 
tered with  feveral  rivers,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Nen, 
the  Welland,  the  Oufe,  the  Leam,  and  the  Charwell.  The 
Nen,  Leam,  and  Charwell  fpring  out  of  one  hill,  fouth-weft  of 
Daventry.  The  Nen,  formerly  called  A ufona,  the  antient  Bri- 
tish name  for  a  river,  runsalmoft  eaft,  till  it  pafTes  Northampton; 
and  then  by  various  windings,  directing  its  courfe  north-eaft,  and 
traverfing  the  whole  length  of  the  county,  it  runs  on  in  the  fame 
direction,  and  feparating  Cambridge  from  Lincolnfhire,  falls  into 
a  bay  of  the  German  Ocean,  called  the  Wafhes,  or  Lynn  Deeps, 
from  Lynn  Regis  in  Norfolk.  The  Welland  rifes  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  running  north-eaft,  and  feparating  Northamptonfhire 
from  Leicefterfhire,  Rutlandfhire,  arid  Lincolnfhire,  talis  into 
the  Nen,  north-eaft  of  Peterborough.  The  Oufe  riles  near 
Brackley,  and  running  north-eaft,  through  the  counties  of  Buck- 
ingham, Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  falls  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  at  Lynn  Regis,  in  Norfolk.  The  manufactures 
wherein  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  this  county  are  chiefly  employ- 
ed, are  ferges,  tammies,  ftialoons,  fhoes,  and  boots. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

This  city  is  eighty-two  miles  from  London,  and  is  reckoned 
the  leaft  city  in  England ;  and,  excepting  Briftol,  the  pooreft 
bifhopric.  It  ftands  upon  the  river  Nen,  over  which  it  has  a 
bridge.  The  cathedral,  which  was  originally  an  abbey,  is- a  moft 
noble  Gothic  building,  and  has  been  computed  to  be  above  1000 
years  old  j  but  it  was  fomewhat  defaced  during  the  civiJ  wars. 
It  is  479  feet  long,  and  203  broad,  in  the  tranfept,  from  north 
to  fouth  ;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  fide  ifles  is  gi  feet.  The 
weft  front,  which  is  156  feet  broad,  is  the  moft  magnificent  in 
England,  being  fupported  by  three  noble  arches,  with  columns, 
curioufly  adorned.  The  Windows  of  the  closfters  are  finely 
ftained  with  fcripture  hiflory,  and  the  figures  of  the  founder  of 
the  monaftery,  and  its  fucceffion  of  abbots.  Among  the  monu- 
ments in  this  cathedral,  here  is  one  of  Queen  Catharine  of 
Arragbn,  who  was  divorced  from  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  aad 
another  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  were  both  buried  in 
this  cathedral ;  though  the  body  of  the  latter  is  faid  to  have 
been  removed  to  Weftminfter-Abbey,  by  herfon,  King  James  I. 
J3ere  w  hkewife  a  monument  of' one  .Scarlet,  a  Sexton,,  who 
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died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  after  having,  as  his  epitaph  de- 
clares, buried  both  the  before  mentioned  Queens,  and  two  fuc- 
ceffive  generations  of  all  the  houfe- keepers  in  this  town.  The 
abbot  of  Crowland,  in  Lincolnfhire,  anu  his  monks,  flying  to 
this  monaftery  for  protection  from  the  Danes,  in  870,  were 
overtaken  and  murdered  in  a  court  of  the  abbey,  called  the 
Monks  church-yard,  becaufe  they  were  all  buried  in  it  j  and  their 
effigies  are  flill  to  be  feen  upon  a  tombftone,  whirh  was  eiecled 
over  their  common  grave.  Befides  the  biihop,  dean,  and  chapter, 
there  belongs  to  this  cathedral  eight  petty  canons,  four  itudents 
in  divinity,  oneepiftler,  one  gofpeler,  a  fub  dean,  fub-treafurer 
and  chanter,  eight  chorifters,  eight  finging  men,  two  chancel- 
lors, a  fchoolmafter,  ufher,  and  :  wenty  fcholars,  a  fteward,  or- 
ganic, and  other  inferior  officers. 

Here  are  two  charity- fchools  j  one  founded  and  endowed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Deacon,  of  this  city,  for  twenty  boys,  who,  after 
being  taught  to  read  and  write,  are  put  out  apprentices  ;  and  an- 
other for  teaching  forty  poor  girls  to  fpin  and  read,  the  charge  of 
their  education  being  chiefly  defrayed  by  their  own  labuur.  The 
river  Nen  is  navigable  to  this  city  by  barges,  in  which  coals  and 
other  commodities  are  imported,  and  from  hence  6000  quarters 
of  malt  are  in  fome  years  exported,  befides  other  goods,  parti- 
cularly cloth,  {lockings,  and  other  woollen  manufactures,  in 
which  the  poor  are  conftantly  employed. 

MARKET      TOWNS. 

Northampton.  This  is  the  county  town,  and  is  66  miles 
from  London.  It  has  two  bridges  over  the  Nen,  which  is  joined 
here  by  another  rivulet.  It  lies  as  it  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  and  on  that  account  feveral  parliaments  have  been 
formerly  held  here.  In  this  uwn  the  Barons  began  to  take  up 
arms  againft  King  Henry  the  Third  ;  and  fome  discontented  fcho- 
lars came  hither  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  about  the  end  of 
that  reign,  and,  with  the  King's  leave,  profecuted  their  Itudies 
here  academically  for  three  years;  fo  that  there  was  the  appear- 
ance of  anuniverfity  in  Northampton,  till  this  fociety  was  fup- 
prefTed  by  a  fpecial  prohibition,  as  injurious  to  both  univerfities. 
This  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  bailiffs,  four  aldermen, 
twelves  officers  peculiarly  called  magiftrates,  a  recorder,  a  town- 
clerk,  a  common-council,  with  fifty-eight  burgefles,  and  five 
ferjeants. 

Northampton   was  once  laid  in   afhes  by  the  Danes,  and 
again   deftroyed  by  a  fire,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1675  ; 
but  by  contributions  from  all  parts   of  the  kingdom  was  foon 
rebuilt.    It  is  now  as  pretty  and  neat  a  town  as  any  in  Eng- 
land; 
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land  ;  it  was  formerly  walled,  and  within  the  walls,  which  were 
two  miles  in  compafs,  there  Were  feven  churches,  and  two  with- 
out ;  of  thefe  churches  four  only  remain,  the  Jargeft  of  which, 
called  Allhallows,  dands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the 
meeting  of  four  fpacious  dreets }  it  has  a  dately  portico,  fuppoit- 
ed  by  eight  lofty  Ionic  columns,  with  a  ftatue  of  King  Charts 
the  Second  on  the  balludrade.  Here  is  a  feffions  and  aflize  houi'e, 
which  is  a  beautiful  building*  in  the  Corinthian  itile,  and  a 
market  place,  fo  regular  and  fpacious,  as  to  be  accounted  one, 
Of  the  fined' in  Europe.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  are  dill 
to  be  feen  the  remains  of  an  old  caftle.  Here  is  a  county  gaol 
and  three  hofpitals,  and  a  noble  inn,  called  the  George  inn,  the 
building  of  which  cod  2000I.  It  was  given  by  John  Dryden, 
Efq;  who  built  it,  towards  the  endowment  of  a  charity  fchool, 
for  thirty  boys  and  ten  girls.  Here  is  the  mod  conficlerable 
horfe  market  in  the  kingdom  }  and  being  fituated  between  York 
and  London,  it  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  jockies  of  both  placesi 
The  principal  manufactures  of  Northampton  are  fhoes  and  dock- 
ings, of  which  great  quantities  are  exported.  This  town  is  a 
great  thoroughfare  both  to  the  north  and  weft  counties  from  Lon- 
don, which  contributes  greatl  y  to  its  wealth  and  populoufnefs. 
On  a  neighbouring  down*  called  Pye-Leys,  there  are  frequent 
horfe-races  j  and  in  and  about  the  town  are  great  numbers  of 
Cherry-gardens. 

Kettering  is  77  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  handfome 
town,  of  good  trade,  pleafantiy  fituated  on  a  fifing  ground,  by 
a  river  that  runs  into  the  Nen.  Here  is  a  feilions-hcule,  an  hand- 
fome church,  with  a  fine  fpire,  and  a  fmall  hofpital.  Near  2coo 
hands  are  faid  to  be  employed  here,  in  the  manufacture  of  ferges, 
fhalloons,  and  tammies. 

ThraPston^  which  was  originally  named  Thorpdon,  and! 
dands  at  the  diftance  of  75  miles  from  London,  is  fituated  in  a 
pleafant  valley,  upon  the  river  Nen,  over  which  it  has  a  fine 
bridge.  The  water,  air,  and  foil,  of  this  place  are  fo  good,  that 
it  is  a  very  eligible  retreat  for  thofe  who  chufe  a  country  life. 

Oundle  is  76  miles  from  London,  almoft  furrounded  by  the 
Nen,  and  is  a  pretty  little  town,  with  a  neat  church.  Here  is 
a  free-fchool  and  an  alms-houfe,  both  founded  by  Sir  William 
Laxon,  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  fupported  by  the  Grocers 
Company  of  that  citv.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool  for  30  boys,  and 
another  for  twelve  girls  j  and  here  is  alfo  another  alms-houfe, 
Built  by  cne  Nicholas  Latham.  There  are  here  two  good  done 
bridges  over  the  river,  remarkably  large,  one  in  the  road  leading 
to  Thfapfton,  the  other  to  Yaxley,  in  Huntingdonshire. 

Daventry,  or  Daintry,  is  72  miles  from  London,  and 
being  a  great  thoroughfare,  it  has  many  good  inns,  which  are 
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its  chief  Support,  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  fte ward, 
and  twelve  freemen.  Here  is  a  charity  fchool  :  and  near  the 
town  is  acourfe  for  horfe  races.  Roman  coins  have  been  often 
dug  up  here  ;  and  upon  Borough-hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  this 
town,  arc  it 1 11  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  fortifica- 
tion, three  miles  in  compafs.  The  Roman  military  way,  cal- 
led Watling-ilrect,  runs  through  this  town  in  its  courie  to  War- 
wickshire. 

Rockingham  is  fituated  on  the  river  Welland,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  87  miles  from  London.  Here  is  a  charity  fchool ;  and 
upon  a  hill  in  a  foielt,  called  Rockingham  foreft,  there  was  for- 
merly a  caftie,  which  was  built  by  William  the  Norman.  This 
foreit,  in  the  time  of  the  antient  Tritons,  extended  almoft  from 
the  Welland  to  the  Nen,  and  was  famous  for  iron-wcrks.  Its 
extent,  according  to  a  furvey  in  1641,  was  14  miles  in  length, 
and  five  in  breadth,  but  it  is  now  broken  into  fmall  parcels,  and 
divided  into  three  bailiwicks.  In  feveral  of  its  woods  a  great 
quantity  of  charcoal  is  made  of  the  tops  of  trees,  of  which  many 
waggon  loads  ar.e  fern  every  year  to  Peterborough. 

Towcester  is  60  mi'es  from  London,  and  is  an  antient 
populous  town  in  the  road  to  Chefter,  confuting  of  one  long 
and  very  broad  ftreet.  Here  is  an  handfome  church,  and  three 
bridges  over  the  three  Streams,  into  which  the  little  river  here  is 
divided.  The  military  way,  called  Wat  ling- ftreet,  runs  through 
it,  and  appears  very  plainly,  in  the  road  to  Stoney  Stratford. 
The  inhabitants  here,  of  all  ages,  are  employed  in  lace  and  a 
manufacture  of  filk. 

Roth  well  is  79  miles  From  London,  and  is  Situated  on  the 
fide  of  a  rocky  hill,  whence  it  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  fprings 
of  pure  water.  It  is  a  pretty  good  town,  noted  for  a  great  horfe 
fair ;  and  here  is  a  fine  market-houfe,  a  fquare  building  of  afhler 
ftone,  adorned  with  the  arms  of  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  this  county. 

Brackley  is  63  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  near  the 
head  of  the  river  Oufe,  with  the  fprings  of  which  it  is  pleafantly 
watereJ,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  third  borough  eredled  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  once  a  famous  Staple  for  wool.  The  family  of 
the  Zouches  built  a  college  here,  which,  though  ruinous,  is 
kept  up  by  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  for  a  place  to  retire  to  in 
times  of  trouble  and  infection,  and  it  fervesas  a  charity-fchool. 
This  place  appears  to  have  been  formerly  famous  for  tilts  and 
cournaments. 

High  am  Ferrers  fignifies  the  high  houj'e  of Ferrers ',  and  is  a 
name  derived  from  acaftle  upon  a  riling  ground  here,  antiently 
in  pofTeffion  of  the  family  of  Ferrers.  This  is  71  miles  front 
London,  and  is  a  fmaJi,  but  clean,  pleafant,    ruakbiwl  town. 

it 
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It  has  an  handfome  church  and  lofty  fpire  ;  a  free  fchool,  and 
an  alms-houfe  for  twelve  men  and  women.  Here  are  the  ruins 
of  a  college  founded  by  Chicheley,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

Wellingborough  is  69  miles  from  London,  onthefouth 
fide  of  a  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river  Nen,  Ic 
is  a  large,  populous,  trading  town,  and  has  an  handfome  church, 
and  a  charity-fchool  for  forty  children.  As  this  town  fbnds  in 
a  great  corn  country,  its  chief  trade  is  in  corn.  It  has  a  conii- 
derable  manufacture  of  lace,  which,  it  is  faid,  returns  5CI.  a 
week  into  the  town,  one  week  with  another. 

Remarkable  Villages,  and  Antiquities. 

Caftor,  which  is  about  three  mifcs  from  Peterborough,  is 
fuppofed,  from  the  chequered  pavements  found  here,  together 
wuh  Roman  copper  coins,  urns,  Sec.  to  have  been  part  of  the 
antient  city  called  by  the  Romans  Durobrivae,  and  by  the  Saxons 
Dormancheiter.  The  Roman  highway,  called  Ermiiig-ltreet, 
goes  from  hence  to  Lincolnfhire.  Its  church,  which  appears  to 
have  been  conlecrated  in  1174,  ftands  on  a  hill  where  thecaftle 
ftood,  which  was  the  feat  of    the  Roman  Governor. 

Caerdyke,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Cordyke,  near  Peter- 
■borough',  fs  an  antient  trench  of  the  Romans,  a  great  work  for 
draining  the  lens,  and  facilitating  commerce  in  thefe  parts,  its  di- 
meniions  being  fufficient  to  render  it  navigable. 

At  Gxendan,  ne-ir  Kettering,  is  a  remarkable  echo  that  will 
repeat  any  lenience  of  12  or  13  fydlables  very  diftinclly,  and  is 
formed  bythe  fquare  tower  of  .the  church. 

Najeby,  which  is  eleven  miles  from  Northampton,  is  fuppofed 
to  Itand  on  the  center,  and  on  the  higheft  ground  in  England, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  bloody  battle  fought  there  between  the 
forces  of  King  Charles  I.  and  thofe  of  the  Parliament.  Scarce- 
ly any  traces  of  it  now  remain  but  a  few  holes  for  the  burying 
of  men  and  horfes. 

Fotheringhay-cajlle,  two  miles  from  Oundle,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Nen,  is  encompafled  with  a  park  and  fine  meadows,  and  was 
formerly  of  great  note.  Here  King  Richard  the  Third  was  bom, 
and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  beheaded. 

Within  the  demefnes  of  Broughton  is  a  petrifying  well,  from 
whence  a  (kull,  all  over  ftone,  both  within  and  without,  was 
brought  to  Sydney  college  in  Cambridge,  and  there  prelerved. 

At  a  village,  called  PVhitton,  about  four  miles  from  Daventry, 
on  the  Roman  highway,  are  the  remains  of  fc.veral  buildings, 
where  coins  have  been  dug  up,  which  has  induced  many  to  be- 
Ijeve  that  it  was  one  of  the  military  ftations. 

H  2  Lylborri) 
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Lylborn,  near  Davcntry,  is  funpofed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
ft  at  ion,  by  its  iituation  on  the  Watling  ftreet,  and  by  Roman 
pavements,  trenches,  luins  of  walls  and  houfes,  and  military 
mounts  of  various  dimenfions,  at  or  near  this  place,  but  more 
eipecially  from  the  traces  of  a  fort,  at  a  mount  called  the  Round- 
hill. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Northampton,  there  is  one 
pf  the  crofles  erected  by  King  Edward  the  Firft,  in  memory  of 
his  Queen  Eleanor,  whofe  corpfe  was  refted  here  in  its  way  to 
Weftminiter;  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  north  of  this  crofs, 
feveral  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up. 

On  the  fmall  river  Nen,  a  little  to  the  caftward  of  Daventry, 
is  JVedon,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Weeden  in  the  Street, 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  where  the  Mercian  Kings  had  a 
Royal  feat,  and  there  was  alio  a  fmall  priory  here,  but  it  is  now 
totally  demolifhed.  This  village  was  formerly  a  market  town, 
and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  both  Camden 
and  Stukeley  are  of  opinion,  that  this  was  the  Bannavenna 
mentioned  by  ^ntoninus. 

A  few  miles  to  the  weft  of  Towcefter  is  a  large  village  called 
Chiding- war  den,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, and  was  probably  a  Roman  ftation.  Many  foundations  of 
houfes  have  been  dug  up  at  different  times,  and  coins  are  fre- 
quently fcmd  under  the  ruins. 

About  two  miles  from  Northampton,  is  a  very  pleafant  village, 
named  Wefton-Favell  ;  and  near  it  is  another,  called  Abingdon, 
fituated  in  the  molt  agreeable  manner. 

At  Chejlcr,  a  fmall  village  near  Wellingborough,  are  the 
traces  of  a  Roman  camp,  of  near  twenty  acres,  inclofed  with 
a  ftrong  ftone  wall.  In  the  area  of  this  camp  there  have  been 
found  Roman  pavements,  coins,  bricks,  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Guilefiorough,  or  Guild/borough,  is  a  large  village,  fituated  on 
an  eminence,  from  whence  there  is  an  extenfive  profpe<5r,  j  and 
near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp. 

At  Xeyland,  another  fmall  village,  arefome  remains  of  aeon- 
vent. 

Bnrnxvell-caftle^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oundle,  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  belonged  formerly  to  the  Abbots  of  Ram- 
fey  in  Huntingdonfhire  ;  but  it  has  been  long  fmce  neglected, 
and  is  now  falling  to  decay. 

About  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Northampton  is  Holmby-boufe, 
which  was  built  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Hatton,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  built  on  a  fide 
rifing  ground,  from   whence  there  is  an  extenfive  profpedt,  bu$ 

great 
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great  part  of  it  is  now  fallen  to  decay.     Charles   I.  was  impri- 
ibned  here  upwards  of  three  months. 

SEATS. 

Burleigh  Houfe,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  This  mag- 
nificent edifice  was  built  by  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  Lord- 
high -treafurer  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  has  the 
appearance  rather  of  a  town  than  a  houfe  :  its  towers  and  pin- 
nacles look  like  thofe  of  churches,  and  a  large  fpire  covered  with, 
lead,  rifes  like  that  of  a  cathedral,  over  the  clock,  in  the  cen- 
ter. There  is  an  uninterrupted  profpecl:  from  it  for  near  thirty 
miles,  over  Stamford  into  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire.  In  the  great 
hall  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Exeter,  done 
in  Italy  ;  and  here  is  fo  excellent  a  painting  of  Seneca  bleeding 
to  death,  that  Lewis  XIV.  is  faid  to  have  offered  6000  piftoles 
for  it.  There  are  alfo  feveral  other  very  fine  paintings  in  this 
houfe,  by  Verrio. 

At  Boughton,  within  two  miles  of  Kittering,  is  a  fine 
feat  built  by  the  firft  Duke  of  Montague,  after  the  model  of 
the  royal  palace  of  Verfailles.  The  hall  is  finely  painted  with 
many  ftories  out  of  the  Pagan  mythology,  and  the  rooms  are 
adorned  with  pictures  by  the  greateff.  matters  in  Italy.  The 
gardens  contain  nine  acres  of  land,  and  are  embelliihed  with 
ftatues  and  fifh- ponds  ;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  moil  beautiful 
ferpentine  river.     The  park  is  large  and  walled  in. 

At  Althorp,  about  four  miles  from  Northampton,  is  a 
noble  feat  of  Lord  Vifcount  Spencer.  It  was  built  by  Robert 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  in  the  middle  of  a  charmitig  park,  laid  out 
and  planted  like  that  of  Greenwich,  and  on  the  fkirts  of 
a  beautiful  lawn.  This  houfe  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
a  magnificent  gallery,  furnifhed  with  curious  paintings,  by  the 
beft  hand  j  and  a  noble  piece  df  water,  on  which  is  a  fine 
Venetian  gondola. 

At  Hafelbeecb,  near  Nafeby,  Mr.  Afhby  has  a  bandfome 
houfe,  which  he  has  built  on  a  fine  fituation  ;  from  whence  he 
commands  an  extenfive  profpect  ;  and  from  the  oppofite  hills, 
the  houfe,  which  is  of  white  ftone,  appears  beautifully  fur- 
rounded  by  a  full  grown  thick  wood. 

At  Cotttfbrooke  in  the  Vale,  Sir  James  Langham  has  a  very 
pleafant  feat.  The  houfe  contains  feveral  fpacicus  and  well- 
proportioned  apartments,  fitted  up  in  the  modern  manner  :  the 
new  chimney  pieces  are  elegant,  and  the  ftuccoed  cielings  in  a 
neat  tafte.  There  are  feveral  good  pictures  here,  by  matters 
of  the  Flemifh  fchool.  The  grounds  are  very  agreeable  j  the 
woods  are  in  Tome  places  opened,  fo  as  to  let  in  views 
%  of 
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of  the  country,  and  alfo  of  a  winding  lake.  Contiguous  to 
the  pa.k,  and  kparated  from  it  by  a  funk  fence,  in  full  view 
of  the  hou.e,  is  a  moft  noble  pa ft u re  ;  in  which  you  fee  above 
an  hundred  large  oxen,  and  400  fatting  fheep,  which  Sir  James 
Langham  always  keeps  here  ;  a  ftroke  of  the  eye  commands 
about  two  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  live  ftock,  feeding  on  the 
waving  flope  of  a  hill,  moft  happily  fituated  to  enrich  the  views 
from  the  houie.  Indeed,  one  of  greateft  beauties  of  Nor- 
thamptonfhtre  is  the  poffeffion  of  fuch  rich  land  on  hills ;  molt 
of  the  paliuies  are  fpread  over  high  ground,  that  contain  very 
few  level  acres :  in  fach  the  cattle  appear  to  wonderful  advan- 
tage ;  and  fometimes  thefe  paftures  exhibit  fcenes  of  this  fort  that 
are  truly  noble. 

At  Eajion  Nejfon^  near  Towcefter,  is  a  villa  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Pomfret,  which  was  dcligned  by  the  famous  Inigo  Jones. 
It  is  plealantly  lituated  in  a  wood,  and  th.2  profpedt  through  the 
villas  is  extremely  delightful.  There  is  a  fine  c^nal  behind  the 
gardens.  The  hall  oi  this  feat  is  finely  painted  in  frefco  by  Sir 
James  Thornhil.  Here  was  a  magnificent  collection  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Egyptian  fta'.ues  of  white  marble,  being  the  moft 
ornamental  part  of  the  Marmora  Arondeliana,  which  was  pre- 
fented  by  the  countefs  dowager  of  Pomfret  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford. 

Castle  Ashby,  a  fine  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  is 
a  few  miles  weft  of  Wellingborough,  and  is  an  exceeding  hand- 
frnie  ftru6ture,  finifhed  in  the  ft'le  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  gal- 
lery is  adorned  w.th  curious  paintings,  and  the  gardens  are  laid 
out  with  great  tafte  and  elegance. 

Wakefield  Lodge,  in  Whittlebury  Foreft,  one  of  the 
feats  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  is  fituated  about  three  miles  from 
Towcefter,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  delightful  houfes  in  England. 
The-gardens  and  woods  are  divided  into  walks  and  viftas,  from 
which  there  is  a  fine  profpeit  over  the  adjacent  country.  Here 
is  a  park,  with  deer,  which  is  railed  in. — This  nobleman  has 
alfo  a  feat  at  Grafton- Regis,  eight  miles  from  Northampton. 

North-weft  of  Thrapftonis  Drayton- Ho  use,  which  was 
built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle,  and  confifts  of  a  noble 
front,  with  lofty  towers  on  each  end.  Before  the  houfe  is  a  fine 
piece  of  water,  and  the  whole  is  fo  fhaded  over  with  tall  trees, 
that  it  is  fcarcely  exceeded  by  any  other  in  Northamptonfhire. 
By  a  variety  of  intermarriages,  it  has  paffed  through  many  diffe- 
rent families,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine. 

Rockingham-Castle   is  the  feat  of  Lord   Sondes.     A 
lofty  caftle  was  built  here  by  William  the  Norman,  fituated 
on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  flrongly  fortified  by  ditches  and  ram- 
parts, 
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parts.  Great  part  of  it  is  Still  Standing,  confifting  of  exceeding 
good  walls,  and  on  the  upper  part  is  a  beautiful  range  of 
battlements.  The  foreft  around  it  is  one  of  the  beft  in  Eng- 
land,  and  was  formerly  ftocked  with  deer,  but  at  prefent  affords 
great  quantities  of  wood,  much  of  which  is  made  into  char- 
coal. 

At  Eafton-Mauduit  near  Wellingborough  is  a  feat  of  the 
Earl  of  SufTex.  At  Dean,  18  miles  from  Northampton,  is  a 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Caidigan ;  and  at  Aftwell,  near  Brackley, 
is  one  belonging  to  Earl  Ferrers.  The  Earl  of  Halifax  has  a 
feat  at  Horton  near  Northampton  j  the  Earl  of  Weftmoreland, 
at  Apethorp,  near  Oundle ;  the  Earl  of  Dyfart,  at  Harrington, 
near  Rothwellj  and  Lord  Craven,  at  Winwick,  fix  miles  from 
Oundle. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north -eaft  by  Lin- 
colnshire; on  the  fouth  and  fouth  eaft  by  Northamptonshire  j 
and  on  the  weft,  north-weft,  and  fouth-weft,  by  Leicester- 
shire. It  is  the  leaft  county  in  England,  meafuring  from  north 
to  fouth  only  fifteen  miles,  from  eaft  to  weft  ten  miles,  and  is 
but  forty  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into  five  hun- 
dreds ;  it  has  no  city,  and  contains  only  two  market  towns* 
It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  and  diocefe  of  Peter- 
borough, and  is  divided  into  forty-eight  parifhes.  The  air  of 
this  county  is  efteemed  as  good  as  that  of  any  in  England. 
The  foil  is  very  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  pafture  j  and  that  of 
the  Vale  of  Catmofe  in  particular,  is  equal  to  any  in  the  king- 
dom. It  affords  alfo  great  abundance  of  wood  for  firing.  This 
county  produces  much  cattle,  particularly  Sheep,  and  the  rivers, 
the  waters  of  which  are  remaikably  good,  yield  a  great  plenty 
of  fifh. 

Rutlandfhire  is  wafted  by  two  rivers,  the  Welland  and  the 
Gwafh.  The  IVelland  runs  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft.  The 
Gwajb,  or  Wafh,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  rifeb  near  Okeham, 
in  adiftricl;  of  the  county  furrounded  with  hills,  and  called  the 
Vale  of  Catmofe,  a  name  fupppofed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Coet  Maes?  which  in  the  ancient  Britifh  language  fignifies  a 
wooden  territory.  This  river  runs  eaftward,  and  dividing  the 
county  nearly  in  two  equal  parts,  falls  into  Welland  near 
Stamford  iu  Lincolnshire. 


MAR- 
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MARKET-TOWNS. 

Okeham,  which  is  the  county  town,  is  98  miles  from 
London.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  fome 
oak  trees  which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  pleafantly 
fituated  in  the  vale  of  Catmofe,  and  has  an  ancient  caftle  almoft 
in  ruins,  which  was  built  by  Wakelin  de  Ferrariis,  in  the 
reign  of  WilJiam  the  Norman.  In  this  caftle  is  a  hall  called 
the  (hire-hall,  where  the  affizes  are  held,  and  the  public  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  county  tranfacled.  A  whimfical  antient  cufrom  is 
ftill  kept  up  here,  which  is,  that  the  firft  time  any  peer  of  the 
realm  comes  within  the  precin£ts  of  the  lordfhip*  he  forfeits 
a  fhoe,  from  the  horfehe  rides  on,  to  the  lord  of  the  caftle  and 
manor;  unlefs  he  commute  for  it  with  nuney  ;  and  feveral  horfe 
fhoes,  fome  gilded  and  of  curious  workmanfhip,  are  nailed  on 
the  caftle-hall  door ;  fome  of  them  ftamped  With  the  names  of 
the  donors,  and  made  very  large  and  gilt,  in  proportion  to  the 
fum  given  by  way  of  fine.  The  cuftom  is  derived  from  the 
arms  of  the  Ferrers,  which  are  three  horfe  fhoes,  fixed  on  the 
gates,  and  in  the  hall. 

The  town  is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a  church  dedicated 
to  All  Saints,  which  is  a  fine  ftructure,  with  a  lofty  fpire.  A 
free  fchool  and  an  hofpital  were  built  here  and  endowed  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  I.  and  a  charity  fchool  was  opened  in 
171 1.  Here  is  alfo  an  hofpital,  very  much  decayed,  which  was 
founded  and  endowed  in  the  rtJgn  of  King  Richard  the  Second. 

In  16 19,  the  famous  dwarf,  Jeffery  Hudfon,  was  born  in 
this  town  j  fome  account  of  whom  here  will  probably  not  be 
difagreeable  to  the  reader  When  he  was  about  feven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  he  was  ferved  up  to  table  in  a  cold  pye,  at  Burley 
on  the  Hill,  a  fine  feat  near  Okeham,  which  was  then  in  the 
pofleflion  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  As  foon  as  he  made 
his  appearance,  the  Dutchefs  prefented  him  to  the  Queen,  who 
retained  him  in  here  fervice.  He  was  then  feven  or  eight  years 
of  age  and  but  eighteen  inches  in  height.  The  King  had  a 
gigantic  porter,  who  once  drew  him  out  of  his  pocket,  in  2 
mafque  at  court,  to  the  furprize  of  all  the  fpe&ators.  He  is 
faid  not  to  have  grown  any  taller,  till  after  thirty,  when  he 
Jhot  up  to  three  feet  nine  inches.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  made  a  captain  in  the  royal  army.  In 
1644,  he  attended  the  Queen  into  France,  where  he  had  a 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Crofts,  brother  to  Lord  Crofts,  whom  he 
challenged.  Crofts  came  to  the  place  of  appointment  armed 
only  with  a  fquirt.  But  this  merriment  ended  fatally ;  for  a 
real  duel  fcen  after  enfued,  in  which  the  antagonists  engaged 
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on  horfeback,  with  piftols;  and  Jeffery  fhot  Crofts  dead  at  the 
firif,  fire.  .  He  was  banifh-  d  from  France  for  this  duel,  and  was 
afterwards  taken  at  fa  by  a  Turkifh'i  corfair,  and  was  many 
years  a  flave  in  Barbary;  qut  being  redeemed,  he  came  to  Eng* 
land,  and  in  1678,  was  taken  upon  fufpicion  of  being  concerned 
in  the  Popifh  ph,t,  and  was  committed  to  the  Gatehoufe  in, 
Weftminfter,  where  he  lay  a  confidcrable  time,  but  was  at  lait 
difcharged,  and  died  in  1682,   at  the  age  of  fixty-three. 

Uppingham  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  Upon  a  rifirg 
ground.  It  is  gi  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  neat,  compact, 
well-built  town,  with  an  hofpital  and  a  free-fchool,  both  founded 
in  1584.  It  this  place  the  ftandards  for  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  the  county  is  appointed  to  be  kept,  by  a  ftatute  of 
Henry  the  Seventh. 

Remarkable  Villages  and  Antiquities. 

Market  Overton*  a  village  three  miles  diftant  from  Okeham, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Roman  ftation,  called  Maigiduiium 
by  Antoninus.  Many  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  here  at 
different  times. 

At  Ketton,  a  village  fouth-eaft  of  Okeham,  there  is  a  rent 
collected  yearly  from  the  inhabitants,  by  the  iheriff  of  the  coun- 
ty, of  two  (hillings  pro  ccrets  regincs,  i.  e.  for  the  Queen's 
boots.     The  occafion  of  this  tax  is  not  known. 

The  manor  of  Exton,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  Oke- 
ham, came,  by  marriage,  to  David  King  of  Scots.  His  wife 
was  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Judith,  the  niece  of  William  the 
Norman,  in  whofe  right  he  alio  became  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
In  the  church  here  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Babtift  Noel  Vifcount  Camden,  which  was  ere&edin  1684,  at 
the  expence  of  ioool.  It  is  22  feet  high  and  14  broad,  and 
was  executed  by  that  famous  carver  Mr.  Griailin  Gibbons. 

S        E        A        T        $. 

The  Earl  of  Gainfborough  has  an  handfome  feat  at  Exton  ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Winchelfea  a  very  fine  one  at  Burl  igh  on  the 
Hill,  near  Okeham.  The  latter  is  the  pride  of  this  little  coun- 
ty, and  indeed  one  of  the  fineft  feats  in  England.  Here  are  fine 
gardens,  fome  excellent  paintings,  and  a  good  library.  The 
park  here  is  five  or  fix  miles  in  compafs  walltd  in,  with  fine 
woods,  rich  pafture,  and  (lore  of  game  in  it. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Derbyfhire,  and 
Noitinghamfhire  ;  on  rh  =  eaft  by  Lincolnfhire  and  Rutland- 
fbire  j  by  Warwickfhire  on  the  weft,  being  parted'  from  it  by 
t;e  old  Roman  military  way,  called  VVatling  ftreet,  near  half 
way  ;  and  by  Nottinghamfhire  on  the  fouth.  It  i>  about  33 
miles  in  length,  28  in  breadth,  and  1 00  in  circumference  3  and 
contains  twelve  market  towns,  200  parifhes,  558  villages,  and 
is  divided  info  fix  hundreds.     It  lies  in  the  dioccfe  of  Lincoln. 

As  the  county  is  fituated  almoft  in  the  middle  of  England, 
and  confequently  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  fea,  the  air  is 
very  fweet  and  wholefome ;  neither  is  it  incumbered  with  any 
(landing  waters,  but  wafhed  by  feveral  ft  reams ;  both  which 
contribute  to  make  it  very  healthy.  The  foil,  except  in  the 
north-eaft  part,  is  very  good  and  yields  plenty  of  corn  arjd 
gtats,  and  abundance  of  the  beft  beans.  The  fouth-eaft  is  but 
poorly  fupplied  with  fuel,  but  the  north-eaft  abounds  with 
pit-coal,  which  with  the  vaft  numbers  of  fheep  that  feed  on 
the  mountains,  makes  ample  amends  for  its  other  deficiencies. 
Its  principal  commodities  are  corn,  fifli,  flefn,  fowl,  wool,  beans, 
and  horfes  for  the  collar.  The  chief  bufinefsof  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county  is  agriculture;  but  the;  flocking  manufacture  is 
greatly  encouraged  here,  and  turns  to  good  account. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Avon,  Soar,  Anker,  and  Welland. 
The  Avon  foon  leaves  this  county,  and  runs  fouth-weft  toward 
Warwick.  The  Soar,  which  is  the  principal  river  of  the 
county,  firft  runs  north-eaft  by  Leicefter,  till  it  has  received 
the  Wrtke,  and  then  turning  to  the  north-weft,  falls  into  the 
Trent,  where  Leicefterfhire,  Derby  (hire,  and  Nottinghamfhire 
meet.  The  Anker  runs  north  weft  to  Atherfton,  on  the  edge 
of  Warwickfhire.  And  the  Welland  runs  north-eaft  by  Har- 
borough  to  Stamford.  The  Wreke  rifes  in  that  part  of  the 
county,  called  the  Would,  and  runs  weftward  till  it  falls  into 
the  Soar. 

MARKET-TOWNS. 

Leicfster,  which  is  the  county  town,  is  99.  miles  from 
London  ;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  a  fteward,  a 
bailiff,  twenty-four  aldermen,  forty  eight  common-council-menr 
a  town  clerk,  and  other  officers :  it  had  its  charter  from  King 
John,  and  its  freemen  are  toll  free  at  all  the  markets  and  fairs 
in  England.  LTnoer  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  Mercian  kingdom,  and  was  then  the  fee  of  a  bifhop, 
2  but 
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feut  the  fee  being  removed,  after  a  fucceffion  of  eight  prelates, 
it  fell  to  decay  ;  however,  in  the  year  914,  it  was  repaired,  and 
fortified  by  new  walls,  after  which  it  became  a  wealthy  town, 
and  had  thirty-two  parifh  churches;  but  rebelling  dgayift  King 
Henry  the  Second,  it  was  befieged  and  taken  ;  the  eaftle  dil- 
mantied,  and  the  walls  thrown  down.  In  the  civil  w.ir  the  army 
of  King  Charles  the  fir  ft  took  it  by  ftorm,  and  it  was  foon  after 
retaken  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

It  is  wafhed  on  the  well  and  north  fides  by  the  river  Soar,  and 
is  fiill  the  target,  bed:  built,  and  molt  populous  town  in  the 
county.  It  is  fa  id  that  King  Richard  the  Third,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  JBofworth,  was  interred  in  it;  and  that 
his  itone  coffin  has  been  converted  into  a  trough  for  hrurfes  to 
-drink  at,  belonging  to  the  White  Horfe  Inn  in  this  town.  In 
the  High  Street  there  is  a  crofs,  which  is  an  exquifite .--piece  of 
workmanmip,  in  imitation  of  that  on  which  our  Saviour  fuffered. 
An  hofpital,  that  was  built  in  this  town  for  one  hundred  poor 
lick  men  and  women,  by  Henry,  the  firft  Duke  of  Lancafter, 
who  was  interred  in  it,  continues  dill  in  a  tolerable  ftate,  being 
fupported  by  fome  revenues  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancafter,  and  it 
is  capable  of  maintaining  one  hundred  patients;  but  the  mod 
flately  edifice  here  of  its  kind,  is  an  hofpital  built  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  endowed  by  Sir  William 
Wigilton,  a  merchant  of  the  ftaple  herej  for  twelve  men  and 
as  many  women  ;  it  has  a  chapel,  and  a  library,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  minifters  and  fcholars  of  the  town.  Here  is  alto  another  hof- 
pital for  fix  widows,  and  a  charity  fchool.  Not  far  from  the 
town  is  a  cattle,  which  though  now  difmanded,  was  a  building 
of  great  extent,  being  the-  place  where  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancafter,  held  his  court ;  he  enlarged  it  with  twenty-fix 
acres  of  ground,  inclofed  it  \Vith  a  high  wall,  and  called  it  Novum 
Opus  ;  it  is  (till  called  Newark,  a  corruption  of  New-work,  and 
is  the  fcite  of  fome  of  the  belt  ho ufes  near  Leteefter;  thefe 
houfes  are  extra  parochial,  as  being  under  the  eaftle  guard,  by 
an  old  grant  from  the  crown.  The  hail  and  kitchen  of  the 
eaftle  are  ftill  entire ;  the  town  and  county  courts  are  held  in 
the  hall,  which  is  fo  lofty  and  fpacious,  that  at  the  affizes,  the 
courts  are  fo  far  diftant  from  one  another,  as  not  to  difturb  each 
Other.  One  of  the  gateways  of  this  cattle  has  a  very  curious 
arch,  and  in  the  tower  over  it  is  kept  the. magazine  for  the  county 
militia. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  town  have  greatly  improved  the  manu- 
facture of  ftockings,  of  which  they  weave  vail  quantities,  fo 
that  in  fome  years  Leicefter  has  returned  6o,oool.  in  that  article 
only.  The  market  in  this  town  is  one  of  the  greatefr.  in  Eng- 
land for  provjiiufls,  especially  corn  and  cattle. 

I  2  la 
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In  a  meadow  near  the  town  wasjformerly  a  monaftery,  found- 
ed in  1 143  by  Robert  BoiTu,  Earl  of  Leicefter.  Here  the  fa- 
mous Cardinal  Wolfe,  d;cd.  It  is  no*v  a  dwelling  houfe,  and 
the  only  thing  worth  feeing  is  the  terrace  walk,  fnpported  by 
an  embattled  wall,  with  lunettes  hanging  over  the  river  and 
(haded  with  trees.  St.  Margaret's  chuich  is  a  noble  and  elegant 
ftrudtuie,  and  famous  for  a  ring;  of  fix  of  the  molt  tuneable 
bells  in  the  kingdom.  In  St.  Martin's  church  is  an  epitaph  on 
one  Heyiic,  whodiedin  1589,  aged  76,  lived  in  one  houle  with 
his  wife  52  years,  and  in  all  that  time  buried  neither  man,  wo- 
man nor  child,  though  fometimes  20  in  family;  and  the  widow, 
who  lived  to  be  97,  faw  before  her  death  in  December  161 I, 
of  her  children,  grand  children,  and  great  grand  children,  to 
the  number  of  143. 

Harborough  is  83  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  great 
thorough  fare  in  the  road  to  Derby,  near  the  fource  of  the 
river  Wetland.  It  was  famous  in  Camden's  time,  for  its  beaft- 
fa<r,  and  the  beft  horfes  and  colts  are  ft;ll  f>ld  here.  There  are 
no  fields  belonging  to  the  town,  fo  that  th:  cattle  belonging  to 
it  are  obliged  to  be  kept  in  the  next  pari  ft). 

Loughborough  is  110  miles  from  London,  and  in  the 
time  oi  the  baxons  was  a  royal  village  It  is  an  agreeable  town, 
with  rich  meadow-ground  on  the  fofle,  which  runs  here  almoit 
parallel  with  the  river  boar.  Here  .s  a  larg-.  church,  and  a  free- 
ichool. 

Lutterworth  is  87  miles  from  London,  and  is  pleafantly 
fitu^ted  on  a  fmall  ftream,  called  the  Swift,  that  falls  into  the 
Avon,  a  few  miles  below  the  town.  It  is  a  good  town,  and 
well  inhabited,  and  the  church  is  a  noble  Gothic  nru&ure,  with 
a  lofty  fpire,  and  in  it  is  Hill  preferved  the  ancient  pulpit,  in 
which  the  famous  reformer  John  Wickliffe  preached,  he  being 
many  years  redlor  of  this  parifh. 

Melton,  which  is  alfo  called  Melton  Mowbray,  from 
a  noble  family  of  the  latter  name,  that  were  anciently  lord3  of 
it,  {lands  in  a  fertile  foil,  at  the  diftance  of  107  miles  from 
London,  and  is  almoft  encompafled  with  the  river  Eye.  It  is  a 
large  well  built  town,  and  has  two  fine  bridges  over  the  Eafte,  a 
Jar^e  handfome  church,  and  a  free  fchool.  There  are  frequent 
h  or  fe  races,  and  the  mod  confiderable  market  for  cattle,  or  '/any 
in  this  part  of  England. 

Ashbype  X-A  Zouch  is  114  miles  from  London,  and  is 
pleafantly  fituated.  It  has  a  large  handfome  church,  and  a  neat 
ftonecrofsin  its  principal  frreet.  It  has  alfo  a  free  fchool,  the 
matter  of  which  has  an  handfome  ftipend.  From  the  remains 
of  the  wal]s  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon's  caftle  here,  it  appears 
|0  have  been  one  pf  the  beft  in  England,    James  1.  continued 
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here  with, his  whole  court  for  fever'al  (Lys ;  th«  dinner  being  fer- 
ved  up  eveiy  day  by  thirty  poor  knights,  with  gold  chains  and 
Velvet  gowns.  Near  this  town  is  a  noted  mineral  water  called 
Griffydam.  The  fairs  of  this  town  are  Hocked  with  young  horfes 
of  the  largeft  and  bell  breed  in  England  j  and  the  place  is  aifo 
noted  for  its  ale,  which  is  feid  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  Burton. 
There  is  a  confideiable  Hocking  manufactory  here. 

BiLLhSDON  is  97  miles  from  London,  and  though  a  fmall 
town,  and  much  decayed,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Thete  are  ftill 
the  remains  of  a  ftrong  Roman  camp  in  its  neighbourhood,  that 
enclofes  upwards  of  eighteen  acres  of  giound,  and  appears  to 
have  been  fortified  with'  an  high  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch  ;  but 
the  greateft  part  of  it  is  now  demohfhed.  It  has  been  generally 
fuppofed,  that  one  of  the  temples  where  the  Romans  met  to  fa- 
cnHce,  was  near  this  camp,  and  Mr.  Camden  and  Bifhop  Gibfort 
are  of  that  opinion. 

Bos  worth  is  105  miles  from  London,  and  is  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated  upon  an  hill,  in  a  wholefome  air,  and  fruitful  foil,  both  for 
corn  and  grafs.  The  field  of  action  fo  noted  in  hiftory  for  the 
decifive  battle  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  in 
which  Richard  the  Third  was  (lain,  was  Redmere  plain,  three 
miles  from  the  town,  in  which  are  frequently  dug  up  pieces  of 
armour,  weapons,  heads  of  arrows,  Sic. 

Hallaton  is  93  miles  from  London,  but  contains  nothing 
remarkable. 

Hincklet  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Warwickfhire,  at  the 
diftance  of  102  miles  from  London.  Theaflizes  were  formerly 
held  at  this  town. 

Mountsorel,  properly  Mount  foar  hill,  derives  its  name 
from  the  river  Soar,  on  the  weft  of  it,  and  an  hill  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town.  In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Third  there 
was  a  caftle  here,  which  was  feized  and  demolifhed  by  the  coun- 
try people,  who  had  fuftered  much  by  the  excurfion  of  the  gar- 
rifon.  This  town  is  105  miles  from  London,  and  ftands  partly 
in  Burrow  parifh,  and  partly  in  Rodeley  pariiii,  and  had  formerly 
two  chapels,  though  it  has  now  but  one.  Here  is  a  bridge  over 
the  Soar. 

Waltham  on  the  Would  is  fituated  near  an  hilly 
healthy  tracl:,  called  Wrekin  in  the  Would,  at  the  diftance  of 
1 13  miles  from  London. 

Rem  ark  abi.eVjll  a  ges,Curiosities,c«^  Antiquities, 

About  three  miles  from  Hinckley,  is  a  village,  called  Higham,, 
near  the  Roman  highway,  where,  when  a  labourer  was  digging 
in  the  year  1607,  .he  itruck  againft  a  flat  (lone,,-  which  being  re- 
moved, 
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moved,  he  found  concealed  under  it  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  filver  coin  of  Henry  III.  each  weighing  about  three  pence. 
In  digging  further  he  alfo  difcovercd  three  curious  rings.  Some 
pieces  of  Roman  coin  of  the  emperor  Trajan  were  alfo  found 
unJei  the  (lone,  which  has  induced  fome  of  our  antiquarians  to 
fuppofe  that  it  was  the  bafe  of  an  altar,  it  being  the  cuflom  to 
lay  coins  under  them. 

A  perrifying  fpring  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lutter- 
worth, is  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  curiofities  of  this  county. 
The  water  of  it  is  exceedingly  cold,  and  fo  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  petrifying  qualities,  that  in  a  very  little  time  it  converts  wood 
and  feveral  other  fubftances  into  (lone. 

At  Collerton,  a  village  north-eafl  of  Afhby  de  la  Zouch,  there 
is  a  mineral  fpring,  called  Grifiy-dam  ;  and  fome  coal-mines, 
which  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  burnt  for  many 
years  together,  till  the  fulphureous  and  bituminous  matter  which 
fed  the  flame,  was  exhaufled. 

A  few  miles  from  Afhby  de  la  Zouch,  is  Chernwood  foreft, 
on  the  borders  of  which  is  a  fmall  village,  called  Cherley,  where 
there  was  formerly  a  convent  for  friars  hermits,  and  at  prefent 
great  part  of  the  walls,  adorned  with  curious  carvings,  are  (till 
itanding ;  and  at  one  end  is  a  lofty  tower,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  church  of  the  convent. 

The  village  of  Belton  is  noted  for  its  great  fair  for  all  forts  of 
cattle,  on  the  Monday  after  Trinity  Monday.  In  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  III.  Roelia,  wife  of  Bertram  de  Verdun,  founded  a 
ftately  abbey  near  this  place,  called  Grace  Dieu,  for  nuns  of  the 
Ciftertian  order,  which  continued  to  flourifh  in  great  fplendour, 
till  the  difiblution  of  religious  houfes.  Great  part  of  this  magni- 
ficent llruclure  is  ftill  ftanding,  and  with  fome  modern  additions, 
has  been  converted  into  the  feat  of  a  private  gentleman. 

Cleybrook,  a  village  north-weft  of  Lutterworth,  is  fuppofed  by 
the  inhabitants  to  have  been  formerly  a  part  of  Cleycefter,  at  the 
diftance  of  one  mile  from  that  place,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  was  a  flourifhing  city.  Large  foundations,  confifting 
of  fquare  ftones,  have  been  difcovered  here,  and  Roman  bricks 
and  coins  have  been  often  dug  up.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  earth, 
fo  far  as  the  city  extended,  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  that  beyond 
•it,  and  fo  rich,  that  it  has  been  ufed  by  the  hufbandmen  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  manure. 

At  a  village  called  Caffington,  near  Mount-forel,  isanantient 
.funeral  monument,  in  the  manner  of  the  Britons,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Romans.  It  confifts  of  a  mount  of  earth,  about 
350  feet  long,  and  about  40  feet  high.  It  is  called  Shipley-hill, 
from  a  great  captain,  who,  according  to  the  traditionary  report, 
was  buried  here.     But  fome  think  it  more  probable,  that  this 

was 
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wasraifed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  battle  between  thearir 
tient  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  and  the  Belgian  Britons. 

JVillougbby  Brooks  is  a  pleafant  village,  and  is  alfo  noted  for  a 
barrow  or  funeral  monument  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  It  is  called 
by  the  people  Blackfield,  becaufe  the  earth  when  dug  up,  is  of  a 
blackifh  colour,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  that  in 
the  neigbouring  fields  is  red.  Many  coins  have  been  dug  up  here 
at  different  times,  with  other  pieces  of  antiquity. 

At  Segs-hill,  or  Sex-billy  feven  miles  from  Leicefter,  fix  pa- 
rimes  center,  and  here  are  the  marks  of  the  bounds.  It  is  one  of 
the  Roman  tumuli. 

SEATS. 

At  Stanton  Harold,  two  miles  north  of  Afhby  de  la  Zouch, 
h  a  noble  feat  of  Earl  Ferrers,  fo  large  that  it  appears  like  a  lit- 
tle town,  and  the  gardens  are  adorned  with  ftatues.  Dunning- 
tbn  Caftle  and  Park  is  a  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  His 
Lordfhip  has  alfo  a  feat  at  Afhby  de  la  Zouch.  At  Groby,  five 
miles  from  Leicefter,  the  Earl  of  Stamford  has  a  fine  park  and 
fe*at  j  as  has  alfo  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  at  Stanton-Brudenell, 
four  miles  from  Bofworth. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

This  is  a  large  maritime  county,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
river  Welland,  which  divides  it  from  Northamptonfhire  ;  ort 
the  north  by  the  Humber,  which  feparates  it  from  Yorkfhire, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  German  Ocean ;  and  on  the  weft  by  fome 
parts  of  Yorkfhire,  Nottinghammire,  LeicefreriTirre,  and  Rut- 
landfhire.  It  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  35  in  breadth,  and 
180  in  circumference.  This  county  is  divided  into  three  pro- 
vinces ;  firft,  Holland,  comprehending  the  fouth-eaft  part  of 
Lincolnfhire,  which  is  again  fubdivided  into  three  wapentakes  or 
hundreds.  2dly,  Ke/ievm,  comprehending  the  fouthern  part  of 
this  county,  which  is  by  an  antient  writer  called  Ceoftefne- 
wood,  as  it  is  fuppofed  from  a  large  foreft  that  flood  formerly  within 
this  divifion  ;  it  contains  ten  warpentakes  or  hundreds.  3dly, 
Lindfey,  which,  by  Bede,  the  Britifh  hiilorian,  is  called  Lindifi',. 
as  is  thought  from  the  city  of  Lindum,  or  Lincoln.  This  divi- 
fion comprehends  the  whole  north  part  of  Lincolnfhire,  and  is 
fubdivided  into  ieventeen  warpentakes  or  hundreds.  The  whole 
county  h  divided  into  thirty  hundreds  or  wapentake?,  and  con- 
tains one,  city  and  thirty-x>rie  market  tovvris;     It  lies  in  the  p-o- 
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vince  of  Canterbury  and  dioccfe  of  Lincoln,  and  comprehends 
630  parishes. 

The  air  of  Lincolnfhire  is  differept  in  difTeient  parts  :  in  the 
middle  of  the  county,  and  in  the  weftcrn  parts  along  the  Trent, 
it  is  very  healthy,  but  upon  the  fea  coaft  it  is  bad,  particulaily 
in  the  fouth-c-i.lt  divifion,  which  is  not  only  boggy  and  full  of 
tens  but  great  part  of  it  is  under  water,  for  which  realon  it  is 
diihnguifhed  by  the  name  of  Holland. 

The  foil  of  this  county  is  in  general  very  rich  ;  the  inland 
parts  producing  corn  in  great  plenty,  and  the  fenny  country 
yielding  excellent  pafture.  Lincolnfhire  is  remarkable  for  fat 
cattle  and  good  horfes,  alfo  for  excellent  dogs,  as  well  grey- 
hounds as  maftiffs.  It  abounds  in  game  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
river,  together  with  the  fea,  afford  great  plenty  and  variety  of 
fifh.  There  is  a  fort  of  pike  found  in  the  Witham,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  this  water,  and  fuperior  to  all  others.  Such  is  the  plen- 
ty and  variety  of  wild  fowl  in  this  county,  that  it  has  been  cal- 
led the  aviary  of  England  ;  and  two  fowls,  called  the  knute  and 
the  dotterel,  which  are  moft  delicious  food,  are  faid  to  be  found 
no  where  e  lfe  in  E.igland. 

The  principal  rivers  that  run  through  this  county  are  the  WeU 
land,  the  Witham,  the  Trent,  the  Dun,  and  the  Ankam. 
The  Welland  rifes  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  running  acrois 
that  county,  enters  Lincolnfhire  ;  then  pafling  by  feveral  mar- 
ket towns,  difcharges  itfelf  into  a  bay  of  the  German  Ocean, 
called  by  Ptolemy  Metaris  iEftuarium,  but  called  now  the 
Wafhes.  The  Witham  rifes  near  Grantham,  and  running 
north-eaft,  pafles  by  Lincoln,  whence,  directing  its  courfefouth- 
eaft,  it  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  near  Bofton.  The  Trent 
lifes  in  Staffordfhire,  and  running  north-eaft  through  the  counties 
of  Derby  and  Nottingham,  and  parting  Nottinghamihire  from 
Lincolnfhire,  falls  into  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  The  Dun 
rifes  in  Yorkfhire,  and  enclofing,  together  with  the  Trent,  a 
confiderable  piece  of  ground  in  the  north-weft  part  of  this  coun- 
ty, known  by  the  name  of  the  Ifle  of  Axholm,  falls  into  the 
Trent  near  its  conflux  with  the  Humber.  The  Ankam  rifes 
not  far  north  of  Lincoln,  and  directing  itscourfe  due  north,  falls 
into  the  Humber  eaft  of  the  river  Trent. 

LINCOLN. 

This  city  is  132  miles  from  London,  and  was  anciently  called 
NicoL  It  is  fttuated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  runs  the  river  Witham  in  three  fmall  channels,  over 
which  are  feveral  bridges.     Vortimer,  that  valiant  Briton,  who 
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Co  often  defeated  the  Saxons,  died  and  was  buried  there.  The 
Danes  took  this  city  twice  by  ftorm,  and  the  Saxons  as  often 
retook  it.  In  Edward  the  Confeflbr's  time  it  is  faid  to  have  had 
1070  houfes ;  and  William  of  Malmefbury  relates,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Normans  it  was  one  of  the  moft  populous  cities  in 
England,  and  a  mart  for  all  forts  of  goods  coming  by  land  or 
water.  King  William  I.  built  a  caftle  here  j  and,  about  the 
fame  time,  the  bifhop's  fee  was  tranflated  hither  from  Dorchefter 
in  Oxfordfhire.  This  is  ftill  reckoned  the  largeft  diocefe  in  ail 
England,  though  Ely,  Peterborough,  and  Oxford,  have  been 
taken  out  of  it. 

The  cathedral  was  efteemed  the  glory  of  England ;  for  its 
magnificence  and  elevation  is  fuch,  that  the  Monks  concluded 
it  would  chagrin  the  devil  to  look  at  it ;  and  thence  a  fly  four 
look  by  a  proverbial  expreffion  is  compared  to  the  devil's  lo>  king 
over  Lincoln.  The  city  formerly  abounded  with  monafteries, 
churches,  &c.  fo  that  many  barns,  ftabies,  and  even  hogfties, 
feem  to  be  the  ruins  of  them,  from  the  (tone  walls,  and  arched 
windows  and  doors.  The  river  on  the  weft  fide  of  t'ie  town  be- 
low the  hill  forms  itfelf  into  a  great  pool,  called  Swan  Pool, 
from  the  great  number  of  fwans  on  it.  The  Roman  north 
gate,  called  Newport  Gate,  ftill  remains  entire ;  it  is  a  vaft 
femi-circle  of  ftone,  not  cemented,  but  as  it  were  wedged  in 
together ;  and  near  this  gate  is  another  curious  piece  of  Roman 
workmanfhip,  called  the  Mint  Wall,  with  alternate  layers  of 
brick  and  (tone,  ftill  about  16  feet  high  and  40  lono-.  In 
other  parts  of  the  city  are  many  remains  of  the  old  Roman  wall, 
and  feveral  funeral  monuments  of  the  Normans  have  been  dug 
up  over-againft  the  caftle.  To  the  weft  is  an  intrenchment 
made  by  King  Stephen,  and  here  are  carved  in  ftone  the  arms 
of  John  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancafter.  In  the  center  of  the  old 
caftle,  which  was  built  by  the  Romans,  and  repaired  by  the 
Saxons,  is  a  modern  ftruclure  where  the  affixes  are  held.  The 
city  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  and  has  extenfive  power  and  privileges. 
On  the  down  of  Lincoln  is  fometimes  feen  that  rare  bird  called 
the  Buftard  ;  the  country  hereabout  is  very  rich  and  agreeable  j 
the  noble  tradt  of  Lincoln  heath  extending  like  Salifbury  plain 
above  fifty  miles.  The  cathedral  or  minfter.  of  Lincoln,  is 
3  ftately  Gothic  pile  of  excellent  workmanfhip,  and  reckoned  by 
fome  equal  to  that  of  York,  and  was  fucceffively  brought  to  per- 
fection by  feveral  of  its  bilhops.  Here  is  the  fineft  great  bell  in 
England,  called  Tom  of  Lincoln,  near  five  ton  weight,  contain- 
ing 424  gallons  ale-meafure,  and  near  23  feet  in  compafs.  Among 
other  tombs  is  one  of  brafs  for  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  to  Edward 
the  Firft,  and  another  of  Catherine  Swinford,  third  wife  of 
tohn  of  Gaunt,  and  mother  of  the  Somcrfet  family,  now  dukes 
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of  So:;Terfet.  This  pile  Rending  on  a  hill  may  be  feen  50  rnife* 
to  the  North,  and  30  :o  the  South,  and  is  one  ofihc  largefi:  in 
England ;  4nd  the  middle  or  rood  tower  is  alio  reckoned  the 
higheft  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  epifcopal  palace  is  a  mag- 
nificent flru&ure,  and  was  built  by  Rcmigius,  fir  It  bifhop  of 
Lincoln. 

M    A   R   K   E   T  -  T   O   TV    N   S. 

Grantham  is  no  miles  from  London,  and  is  governed  by 
an  alderman,  twelve  juftices  of  the  peace,  a  recorder,  a  coroner, 
an  efcheator,  twelve  fecond-twelve  men,  who  are  of  the  com- 
mon-council, and  twelve  conftables  to  attend  the  court.  This 
is  a  rich,  neat,  populous  town,  much  frequented,  and  has  feveral 
good  inns.  Here  is  a  fine  church  with  aftone  fpire,  one  of  the 
loftieft  in  England,  being  280  feet  high  ;  but  it  is  fo  conftru&td 
as  to  appear  inclining  from  the  perpendicular,  on  which  fide 
ioever  it  is  viewed.  Here  is  alfo  a  good  free-fchool,  built  and 
endowed  by  Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  a  native  of 
this  place,  beiides  two  charity-fchools.  On  a  neighbouring 
courfe  there  are  frequent  horfe-races. 

Stamford  is  89  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  very  antient 
town.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  a  corpora- 
tion, governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  and  common- 
council.  It  boafts  of  great  privileges,  being  exempted  from  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  the  flieriff,  and  the  lord:-  lieutenant  of  the  county. 
It  is  alfo  remarkable  for  one  cuftom  obferved  in  it,  which  is,  that 
the  younger  fons  inherit  what  lands  and  tenements  their  fathers, 
who  die  inteftate,  were  poffeffed  of  in  this  manor. 

The  town  ftands  juft  where  the  three  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  and  Rutland  meet.  The  river  Welland  is  na*- 
vigable  to  it  by  barges.  On  the  fouth  bank  of  it  was  formerly  a 
ftrong  caftle,  called  Stamford  Baron  ;  and  from  a  butcher's  dog 
feizing  a  mad  bull  and  entertaining  the  Earl  of  Warren  with  the 
iport,  the  cruel  practice  of  bull-baiting  took  its  rife  here  ;  for  ha 
gave  the  meadow  for  a  common  to  the  butchers,  on  condition 
they  fhould  find  a  mad  bull  fix  weeks  before  Chriftmas.  The 
town  is  finely  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  to  the  river;  has 
a  ftone  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  river  Welland,  a  handfome 
hall,  and  fix  parifh  churches,  in  one  of  which,  viz.  St.  Martin's, 
that  famous  itatefman,  Lord  Burleigh,  lies  buried,  in  a  fplendid 
tomb  ;  and  in  the  church  adjoining  to  the  bridge  is  a  fine  monu- 
ment of  the  late  Earl  and  Countefs  of  Exeter,  in  white  marble, 
with  their  figures  cumbent  as  big  as  the  life,  and  done  at  Rome. 
The  chief  trade  is  malt,  fea  coal,  and  free  ftone. 

Boxing- 
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Bolingbroke  is  134  miles  from  London,  an  J  is  a  fmall 
town,  containing  nothing  worthy  of  remark  ;  but  is  fomewhat 
noted  for  having  been  .the  birth-place  of  King  Henry  IV.  who 
v/as  furnamed  from  it  Henry  of  Bolingbroke. 

Louth  is  155  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  considerable 
town,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  fmall  flream,  called  the  Lud, 
from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  its  name.  It  was 
formerly  famous  for  a  Benedictine  convent,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander, fiifhop  of  Lincoln,  chancellor  of  England,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen  ;  but  there  are  no  remains  of  it.  The  town. 
is  nowhandfome  and  populous,  and  the  church  is  a  noble  G  >thic 
flruc-ture,  with  a  fpire  that  is  near  300  feet  high.  Here  is  a  tice- 
fchool,  founded  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Gaj.nsbok.ough  is  150  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Trent,  near 
the  borders  of  Northamptonshire.  It  is  a  large,  populous,  well- 
built  town,  containing  many  handfome  houfes,  and  carries  on  a 
very  confiderable  trade,  by  means  of  the  Trent  and  Plumber. 
The  church  is  an  handfome  ftruaure,  built  in  the  modern  taite, 
and  there  are  feveral  diiienting  meetings  here.  The  weekly 
markets  are  well  fupplied  with  provifions,  and  the  market-place 
is  handfome.  Ships  of  confiderable  burthen  come  up  to  the 
harbour. 

Grimsby  is  168  miles  from  London,  and  is  faid,  in  po'mt  of 
antiquity,  to  be  the  fecond,  if  not  the  firft  corporation,  in 
England.  It  was  formerly  extremely  populous;  but  is  now 
greatly  decayed  j  for  the  harbour  having  been  neglected,  no 
fhips  of  burthen  can  come  into  it,  fo  that  the  trade  chiefly  de- 
pends upon  coals.  The  parifh  church  is  fo  large,  that  it  looks 
like  a  cathedral. 

Boston  is  120  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  antient  and 
famous  town,  built  on  both  fides  the  river  Witham,  over  which 
there  is  an  high  wooden  bridge,  a  little  below  which  the  river 
falls  into  the  fea.  It  has  long  been  a  flourifhingitown,  and  is 
faid  to  have  been  incorporated  firft  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  corporatibn  a  court  of  admiralty  over 
all  the  neighbouring  fea  coufis.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
who  is  chief  clerk  of  the  market,  and  admiral  of  the  coaft,  a 
recorder,  a  deputy  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  a  town  clerk, 
eighteen  common-council-men,  a  judge,  and  marfhal  of  the 
admiralty,  a  coroner,  two  ferjeants  at  mace,  and  other  officers. 
The  town  is  pleafantly  fituated,  and  well  built.  Here  is  a 
church,  reckoned  the  largeft  parochial  church,  without  crofs 
ifles,  in  the  world,  being  300  ftet  long  within  the  walls,  and 
100  feet  wide;  the  cie'iing  is  of  Englifh  oak,  fupported  by  tall 
{lender  pillars.     This  church  has  three  hundred  and  fixty  five 
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fteps,  fifty- two  windows,  and  twelve  pillars,  anfwering  to  the 
days,  weeks,  and  months  of  the  year;  its  tower,  which  was 
built  in  the  year  13O9,  is  282  feet  high,  and  has  a  beautiful 
octagon  lanthorn  on  thr  top,  which  ferves  as  a  guide  to  mariners 
when  th  y  enter  the  dangcro  s  channels  called  Lynn  Deeps, 
and  Bofton  Deeps  in  the  Wafhes,  and  is  the  admiration  of  tra- 
vellers, bt  ing  feen  at  the  diftance  of  forty  miles  round.  The 
town  has  a  commodious  harbour,  is  fupplied  with  frefh  water 
by  pipes  from  a  pond  in  a  great  common,  called  the  Weft  Pen, 
where  a  water  houfe  and  a  mill  were  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  by  a<5t  of  parliament.  It  is  the  refidenceof  many  conli- 
derable  merchants,  and  carries  on  a  good  trade,  both  inland  and 
foreign,  yet  many  of  the  inhabitants  apply  themfelves  to  grazing  - 
of  cattle  with  great  advantage.  An  annual  fair  here  for  cattle, 
and  all  forts  of  merchandize,  lads  nine  days;  and  is  called  a 
mart  by  W3y  of  eminence,  fo  aie  the  fairs  of  Ganefborough, 
Lynn  Regis,  a  borough  town  of  Norfolk,  and  Beverley  a  borough 
of  Yorkfhite,  but  no  other  in  England.  All  the  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  town  is  marfh  lands,  which  are  very  rich, 
and  feed  valt  numbers  of  large  fheep  and  oxen. 

Horncastle,  which  is  142  miles  from  London,  is  a  large 
and  antient  wtll-built  town  on  the  river  Bane.  It  plainly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  camp,  or  (lotion  of  the  Romans,  not  only 
from  its  caftle,  which  was  a  Roman  wok,  but  from  the  Reman 
coins  often  turned  up  in  the  ground  near  the  place  where  the 
caftle  fto;d.  Part  of  the  wall  of  the  caftle  is  ftill  remaining, 
and  is  about  forty  yards  thick,  and  ftrongly  cemented  with  mor- 
tar. There  are  feyeral  fmall  ftreams  here,  fo  that  about  three 
parts   of  the  town  are  forrounded  with  water. 

Burton,  called  alfo  BuRton  Stather,  is  168  miles 
from  London,  and  ftands  ver  y  well  for  trade,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Trent,  whereon  it  has  feveral  mills,  and  the  houfes  are 
pleafantly  intermixed  with  trees;  and  many  fcenes  about  the 
place  are  exceedingly  rural  anid  romantic.  Here  are  two 
churches,  one  of  which  is  fo  low  in  refpect  of  the  precipice  ovet 
it,  that  a  perfon  may  almoft  leap  from  it  on  the  fteeple. 

Crowland  is  94  miles  from  London,  and  is  famous  for  its 
abbey,  which  was  firif,  built  by  Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  in 
the  year  716.  It  was  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  870; 
but  King  Edrcd,  about  the  year  948,  rebuilt  it,  and  it  continued 
in  great  wealth  and  fplendour  till  the  general  difiblution.  Great 
part  of  the  abbey-church  is  ftill  ftanding,  though  in  a  decayed 
condition,  particularly  the  fteeple,  with  the  fine  windows  of  the 
great  weftern  ifle,  adorned  with  carved  work,  and  images  as 
large  as  the  life, 
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The  twon  of  Crowland  ftands  among  the  fens,  and  confifts 
of  three  ftreets,  feparated  from  each  other  by  canals,  planted 
with  willows,  which  give  it  a  very  romantic  appearance.  There 
is  a  communication  by  a  bridge  over-againft  the  weft  end  of  the 
abbey,  built  in  a  triangular  form  to  anl'wer  the  ftreets.  Tis  fo 
curious  a  fabric,  as  not  to  be  equalled  in  England,  if  in  Europe. 
It  is  formed  on  three  fegments  of  a  circle,  meeting  in  one 
point,  and  each  bafe  they  fay  ftands  in  a  different  county,  viz. 
Lincolnfhire,  Bambridgeihiie,  and  Northamptonfhire.  It  is 
alio  fituated  upon  the  centre  of  the  conflux  of  the  river  Nyne 
with  the  Welland. 

The  greateft  gain  of  the  inhabitants  is  from  filh,  and  from 
wild  duc.ks ;  of  which  they  fometimes  drive  3000  into  a  net  at 
once  by  dogs-,  and  they  are  brought  thither  by  decoy  ducks  bred 
for  the  purpofe.  For  the  liberty  of  fifliing,  they  pay  now  to  the 
King,  as  they  formely  did  to  the  Abbot,  300I.  a  year.  As 
no  carts  ever  come  here,  by  reafon  of  the  impalTablenefs  of  the 
boggy  foil,  it  was  a  common  proverb,  that  all  the  carts,  which 
come  to  Crowland,  were  (hod  with  iilver  j  but  the  foil  is  muck 
improved  of  late,  by  drains  and  fluices  ;  and  moft  of  the  ponds 
are  now  turned  into  cornfiejds.  A  caufey  leads  from  henca 
between  the  river  Welland  and  the  marmes ;  on  which,  about 
two  miles  from  Crowland,  ftood  a  pyramid,  with  an  infeription, 
denoting  that  it  was  the  utmo't  boundary  of  the  abbey's  jurif- 
dittion,  which  was  a  fort  of  ifland,  three  miles  in  length  and 
three  in  breadth.  The  roof  of  the  abbey  church  fell  down 
about  feventy  years  ago.  It  was  of  Irifh  oak,  finely  carved 
and  gilt  j  and  pieces  of  it  are  ftill  to  be  found  in  many  houfes. 
It  was  made  a  garifon  during  the  civil  war.  Over  the  weft 
gate  of  the  church,  are  the  images  of  divers  Kings,  Abbots,  &c; 
and,  among  the  reft,  St.  GiithJiac,  to  whom  the  abbey  was 
dedicated,  with  a  whip  and  knife,  his  ufual  fymbols ;  and  he 
lies  buried  in  a  little  ftone  cottage,  not  far  from  the  abbey,  called 
Anchor  church-houfe,  where  was  a  chapel  in  which  lived  a 
hermit.  There  being  no  pafture  near  them,  the  people  go  in 
little  ikerries  to  milk  the  cows. 

Barton  is  166  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  large  ftraggling 
jtown,  but  of  little  note,  except  for  a  common,  but  dangerous 
ferry  over  the  Humber  to  Hull. 

Wain  fleet  is  135  miles  from  London,  and  a  well- 
compadted  town,  in  the  fenny  parts  near  the  fea,  and  noted  for 
being  the  birth  place  of  William  of  Wainfleet,  Bi(hop  of  Win- 
chefter,  who  was  not  only  the  founder  of  a  fine  grammar- 
fchool  here,  but  of  St.  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford. 

Spalding  is  104  miles  from  London,  and  is  iituated  upon 
the  river  Welland,  by  which  it  is  alrnoft  furrounded.     It  is 
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alfo  furroundcd  at  a  greater  diftance  with  lakes,  canals,  and 
other  bodies  of  water,  and  is  indeed  a  more  neat  and  populous 
town  than  could  be  expected  in  fuch  a  lituation.  Here  is  an 
handfome  large  market  place,  a  free  grammar  fchool.  for  the 
fons  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  charity  Ichool.  This  town  has 
alfo  a  fmall  port,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Welland,  which  is  navi- 
gable to  the  town  for  veflels  of  fifty  or  fixty  tons.  To  this 
port  belong  feveral  barges,  that  are  chiefly  employed  in  carrying 
coals  and  corn. 

Thong  Castor  is  157  miles  from  London,  and  is  faid  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  following  circumftance  ;  though 
the  truth  of  the  fact  itfelf  has  been  difputed.  Hengift,  the 
Saxon,  wcare  told,  as  a  reward  for  having  driven  back  the  Scots 
and  Pi£b,  obtained  from  Vortigern,  a  grant  of  as  much  ground 
here  as  he  could  encompafs  with  the  hide  of  an  ox  cut  into 
fmall  thongs ;  on  this  ground  he  built  a  caftle,  which  for  that 
reafon  was  called  Thong- caftle.  There  are  ftill  confiderable 
remains  of  the  caftle,  which  feems  to  have  been  built  in  the 
Roman  manner  j  and  under  the  walls  are  feveral  fine  fprings, 
near  which  is  a  moft  beautiful  grove  of  elms.  The  church  is  a 
venerable  Gothic  ftrudlure. 

Folkingham  is  107  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated 
on  a  pleafant  heath,  in  a  very  healthful  air,  and  is  fupplied  with 
feveral  extraordinary  good  fprings. 

Alford  is  an  obfeure  town,  about  five  miles  from  the  fea, 
and  146  from  London. 

Bin  broke  is  159  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  between 
Thong- Caftor  and  Louth. 

Bourn  ftands  on  a  plain  adjoining  to  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
fhire,  at  the  diftance  of  98  miles  from  London.  It  is  remarka- 
ble for  tanning  leather,  and  for  a  horfe- courfe. 

Burgh  is  138  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  between 
Saltfleet  and  Wainfleer. 

Corby,  which  ftands  in  the  road  from  Market-Deeping  to 
Grantham,  was  formerly  a  confiderable  place,  but  is  now  much 
decayed.  Here  is  a  fchool  endowed  for  educating  the  fons  of 
poor  clergymen. 

Holbeach  is  115  miles  from  London,  fituated  among  the 
fens,  and  of  great  antiquity.  Many  remains  of  walls  and  pave- 
ments, together  with  urns  and  coins,  have  been  dug  up  here. 
The  church  is  a  noble  Gothic  Itru&ure,  with  a  lofty  tower  and 
fpire,  and  is  feen  at  a  great  diftance  over  the  fens. 

Market-Deeping  is  90  miles  from  London,  and  is 
fituated  among  the  fens,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Welland. 
Near  this  place  is  a  vale,  many  miles  in  compafs,  and  the  deepeft 
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in  all  this  marfhy  county,  from  which  it  is  thought  this  town  had 
it  name,  Deeping  kgnifiying  a  deep  meadow. 

Kirkton,  or  Kirton  Lindsey,  dciives  it  name  from  a 
kirk  or  church  here,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral, 
and  is  very  magnificent.  It  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  150  miles 
from  London,  and  is  famous  for  a  fort  of  apple,  called  the 
Kirkton  pippin. 

Market  Rasen  is  150  miles  from  London,  and  is  fo 
called  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Eaft,  Weft,  arid  Middle  Rafen,  three 
neighbouring  villages ;  all  of  which,  together  with  this  town, 
are  ikuated  near  thefource  of  the  river  Ankam. 

Saltfleet  is  163  miles  from  London,  and  is  pleafantly 
fituatedon  the  German  ocean.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  fome 
confiderable  trade,  but  is  now  greatly  decayed.  It  has  ftill  an 
harbour  for  fhipping ;  but  this  has  been  much  neglected,  and 
there  are  now  no  veilels  that  ufe  it  above  the  ordinary  fize  of 
lighters, 

Glandford  Bridge  is  156  miles  from  London  ;  fituated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ankam,  and  is  a  confiderable  town, 
containing  fome  very  good  houfes,  with  a  ftone  bridge  over  the 
river. 

Dunnington  is  117  miles  from  London  ;  and  its  market 
is  famous  for  a  large  fale  of  hemp  and  hemp-feed,  and  it  has  a 
port  for  barges,  by  which  goods  are  carried  to  and  from  Bofton, 
and  the  Wafties. 

Sleaford  is  1 16  miles  from  London  ;,  and  is  a  large  popu- 
lous town,  pleafantly  fituated  near  the  fource  of  a  fmall  ftfeam, 
that  rifes  from  the  confluence  of  fprings,  and  runs  through  the 
town  with  fo  much  rapidity,  that  it  drives  feveral  mills,  and 
is  never  frozen  even  in  the  coldeft  day  in  winter.  The  church 
is  a  ftately  Gothic  ftructure,  172  feet  in  length,  72  feet  broad 
in  the  front,  and  30  at  the  eaft  end,  and  has  a  lofty  tower. 
The  market-place  is  oppofite  the  weft  front  of  the  church,  and 
near  it  is  a  good  free-fchool,  which  was  founded  and  handfomely 
endowed  in  1603,  by  Robert  Carr,  Efq.  who  alfo  erected  and 
endowed  an  hofpital  in  this  place  for  twelve  poor  men. 

TattershaL  is  134  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  but  now  much  decayed.  It  was  formerly  noted 
for  a  ftrong  caftle,  built  foon  after  the  Norman  invafion,  which 
remained  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  Ralph,  Lord  Crom- 
well, built  here  a  noble  collegiate  church.  Great  pare  of  this 
ftately  ftructure  is  deftroyed,  except  the  great  tower,  which  is 
adorned  with  four  beautiful  pinnicles,  much  admired  by  trn>fe 
who  vifit  it.  Thethinneft  part  of  the  walls  is  15  feet  in  breadth, 
and  the  tower  is  two  hundred  feet  high. 

Stanton  is  an  inconfiderable  town,  155  miles  from  London. 
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Spilscy  is  138  miles  from  London,  and  has  a  well-frequented 
market. 

Rem  ark  able  ViLLAGEs,CuRiosiTiEs,fl/ri  Antiquities. 

Paunton,  a  village  fouth  of  Grantham,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  Ad  Pontcm  of  the  Romans,  not  only  from  the  fimilitude 
of  the  names,  but  from  the  diftances  affi^ned  to  places  in  regard 
to  this  :  chequered  Roman  pavements,  and  other  marks  of  an- 
tiquity, have  often  been  dug  up  here. 

Bridgecajlerton,  a  village  north  weft  of  Stamford,  where  a 
fmall  river  called  the  Guafh  or  Wafh  crofles  the  Roman  high- 
way, is  fjppofed  to  have  been  the  Guafennae  of  Antoninus. 

Jnccfier  was  a  village  of  the  Romans,  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  antient  Croci  calana.  This  town  abounds  fo  much 
with  remnants  of  antiquity,  that  it  has  been  a  cuftom  for  the 
inhabitants,  after  a  liafty  fhower  to  go  in  fearch  of  them  upon 
the  declivities  of  the  town,  and  in  the  neighbouring  quarries, 
and  they  have  many  years  carried  on  a  kind  of  trade  by  the  fale  of 
them. 

At  a  village  called  Hiberjion,  near  Kirkton,  upon  the  Roman 
highway,  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen  the  foundations  of  feveral  Roman 
buildings,  with  tiles,  coins,  and  other  remains  of  Roman  anti- 
tiquity.  Several  fuch  remains  have  alfo  been  difcovered  about 
Broughton,  a  village  near  Glanford-bridge.  At  Roxby,  a  vil- 
lage near  Burton,  fome  years  ago  was  difcovered  a  Roman  pave- 
ment. At  Winterton-cJiff,  in  the  north-weft  extremity  of  this 
county,  are  many  remains  of  Roman  buildings;  and  at  Alk- 
borough,  two  miles  more  to  the  weft,  there  is  ftill  a  fmall  fquare 
entrenchment  or  camp,  now  called  Countefs  Clofe,  from  a 
countefs  of  Warwick,  who,  it  is  faid,  lived  there,  or  owned  the 
eftate.  The  caftle  here,  it  is  obferved,  was  very  conveniently 
placed  by  the  Romans,  in  the  north-weft  angle  of  the  county, 
as  a  watch-tower,  to  over-awe  Nottingfiamfhire  and  Yorkfhire. 

At  Fleet  in  the  Fens,  a  village  north-eaft  of  Spalding,  there 
were  found  not  many  years  ago,  three  pecks  of  Roman  copper 
coins,  piled  down  edge-wife,  moll  of  them  of  the  emperor 
Gallienus. 

Near  Harlaxton,  a  village  within  two  miles  of  Grantham,  a 
brafen  vefTel  was  ploughed  up,  containing  fome  filver  bead?,  and 
an  antique  helmet  of  gold,  ftudded  with  jewels;  all  which  were 
prefented  to  Catharine  of  Spain,  Queen  Dowager  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  At  a  village  called  Yarburgh,  near  Horncaftle,  are 
the  remains  of  a  large  Roman  camp ;  and  fuch  quantities  of 
Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  here,  that  one  Howfon  of  Ken- 
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hington  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  faid  at  one  time  to 
have  been  in  poiTeffion  of  fome  pecks  of  them. 

At  Omby,  near  Raven- market,  in  fome  fields  joining  to  a 
great  road  between  Stamford  arid  Hull,  a  borough  town  of 
Yorkfhire,  brafs  and  filver  coins  have  been  plowed  up,  having  a 
view  of  the  city  of  Rome  on  one  fide,  with  the  infcription* 
Urbs  Roma,  and  on  the  reverfe,  Pax  et  trartquilitas. 

On  fome  hills,  betwen  Gainfborough  and  a  neighbouring 
Village  called  Lea,  many  Roman  coins  and  pieces  of  Roman 
urns,  have  been  dug  up;  and  one.  of  thofe  hills  called  Caftle- 
hill,  is  furrounded  with  entrenchments,  faid  to  Inclofe  above  an 
hundred  acres. 

Near  Humington,  above  five  miles  from  Grantham,  there  is 
a  Roman  camp,  called  Julius  Caefar's  double  trench  ;  and  here> 
in  the  year  1691,  as  many  Roman  coins  were  found  in  an  urn, 
or  earthen  pot,  as  would  fill  a  peck. 

The  High-dyke,  commonly  called  the  High-flreet,  is  the 
famous  Roman  highway,  which  pafles  from  Stamford  through 
Lincoln,  and  from  thence  to  the  Humber. 

At  Gedney,  a  village  near  Holbeach,  is  a  very  handfome 
church,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  abbots  of  Crowland, 
to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  It  has  a  {lately  tower,  but  this  is 
fuppofed  to  be  of  a  later  date,  than  the  other  parts  of  the  ftru&ure* 

A  few  miles  north  weft  of  Tatterfhall  is  Tupbam,  or,  as  it  was 
anciently  called,  Tuphoim,  a  confiderable  village,  where  one  of 
the  family  of  Nevil  founded  a  convent  for  monks  of  the  order 
of  St.  Auguftine,  of  which  great  part  is  ftill  {landing,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  an  exceeding  hanfome  flrudture. 

A  little  north  of  Gotham  is  Neivjham  abbey,  a  fmall  village, 
but  famous  for  a  convent  of  Premonftratenfion  monks,  which 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 

Near  Burton  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tient,  and  fome  other 
rivers,  is  a  tra<5f.  of  land  called  the  Ifland  of  Axholm,  which  is 
about  ten  miles  long,  though  in  many  places  not  above  four  in 
breadth.  It  contains  three  villages,  namely,  Crowle,  Epwortb, 
and  Hyrft;   and  in  the  two  laft  were  formerly  two  menafteries. 

Torkfey,  a  village  fituated  upon  the  Trent,  at  the  influx  of  the 
FofTe  Dyke  into  that  river,  was  a  town  once  famous  for  many 
privileges  which  it  enjoyed,  upon  condition  that  the  inhabitants 
fhould,  whenever  the  King's  ambafladors  came  that  way,  carry 
them  "down  the  Trent  in  their  own  barges,  and  conducl:  them 
as  far  as  the  city  of  York. —  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  vil- 
lage is  a  nunnery  founded  by  King  John,  great  part  of  which  is 
ftill  {landing,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  hand- 
fome ftrudure. 

The  village  of  Stow  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  faid 
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to  have  been  the  feat  of  a  bifhop  before  the  cathedra]  of  Lincoln 
was  built.  Here  is  an  ancient  Gothic  church,  exceedingly  large. 
North  eaft  of  Glandford-bridge,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber,  are  the  remains  of  Thornton-college  or  abbey,  where,  in  taking 
down  a  wall,  not  many  years  ago,  the  workmen  found  the 
(kcleton  of  a  man,  with  a  table,  a  book,  and  a  candleftick  ',  the 
man  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  immured  there  forfome  heinous  crime. 
Scriveljby-ball,  not  far  from  Horncaftle,  is  the  manor  of  the 
Dymocks,  who  hold  it  upon  condition,  that,  at  the  corona- 
tion, the  then  lord,  or  fome  perfon  in  his  name,  if  he  be  not 
able,  (hall  come  well  armed  into  the  royal  prefence,  on  a  war 
borfe,  and  make  proclamation,  that  if  any  one  (hould  fay,  that 
the  fovereign  hath  no  right  to  the  crown,  he  is  ready  to  defend 
his  right  againft  all  that  fhall  oppofe  it. 

About  fix  miles  eaft  of  Lincoln  is  a  village  called  Bullings, 
where  was  a  convent  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II. 
Some  of  the  walls  of  this  ftrudlure  are  ftill  {landing,  with  a  ftately 
tower,  executed  in  a  very  curious  manner. 

A  little  to  the  eaftward  of  this  village  is  another  named 
Wragby,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  fmall  ftream.  Here  is  an 
alms-houfe,  built  and  endowed  by  Sir  Edmund  Turner,  in  1697, 
for  twelve  poor  people,  fix  of  whom  are  to  be  minifters  widows, 
and  fix  to  be  any  other  poor  old  men  or  women ;  he  alfo  erefled  a 
chapel  for  their  public  devotion,  with  an  endowment  to  the  minifter 
or  fchool  mailer,  for  performing  divine  fervice  in  it  twice  a  day. 
In  the  village  of  Somerton  a  ftately  caftle  was  built  by  An- 
thony Beck,  Bifhop  of  Durham,  a  warlike  prelate,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  tower  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  building  are  ftill  ftanding,  from  whence  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  great  ftrength. 

On  the  north- weft  fide  of  Sleaford  is  a  place  called  Temple 
Bruer,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  church,  built  by  the 
Knights  Templars ;  and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  ftone  crofs. 
Wooljihorpe,  a  little  village  on  the  great  north  road  between 
Stamford  and  Grantham,  is  memorable  for  being  the  place  of 
nativity  of  that  illuftrious  philofopher,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  The 
houfe  in  which  he  was  born,  which  is  a  kind  of  a  farm  houfe,  built 
in  ftone,  is  ftill  remaining.  The  learned  Dr.  Stukeley  vifited 
it  in  1 721,  and  was  (hewed  the  infide  of  it  by  the  country 
people ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mead  on  this  occafion,  he  fays* 
u  They  led  me  up  ftairs,  and  {hewed  me  Sir  Ifaac's  ftudy,  where 
"  I  fuppofe  he  ftudied  when  in  the  country,  in  his  younger  days, 
*'  as,  perhaps,  when  he  vifited  his  mother  from  the  univerfity.  I 
i(  obferved  the  (helves  were  of  his  own  making,  being  pieces 
**  of  deal  boxes,  which,  probably,  hefent  his  books  and  clothes 
"down  in  upon  thefeoccanons." 
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Belvoir  Castle,  a  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  is  about 
"four  miles  from  Grantham,  and  is  feen  almoft  in  the  clouds  on 
the  top  of  a  vaft  hill,  for  many  miles  around.  It  is  a  very  mag- 
nificent building,  and  has  a  fine  gallery  of  paintings j  and,  as  its 
name  imports,  commands  a  beautiful  profpect,  into  the  counties 
of  Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicefter,  Rutland,  and  Northampton, 
It  was  originally  built  by  Robert  de  Tedenci,  or  Tetencio,  foon 
after  the  Norman  invafion,  and  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  an 
Earl  of  Rutland.  From  the  rooms  of  this  houfe  Lincoln- 
minfter  may  be  feen  perfectly  clear,  though  k  is  thirty  miles 
diftant ;  Newark  is  alfc  feen  in  the  center  of  the  valley  ;  and 
Nottingham  is  eafily  difcerned. 

GrimsthoRPE,  a  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Ancafter,  is  about 
eleven  miles  from  Grantham.  His  grace's  park  is  of  very  great 
extent;  the  road  leads  through  it  for  the  courfe  of  about  three 
miles.  The  houfe  appears  extremely  magnificent  at  the  very 
firft  view;  being  admirably  fituated  on  a  hill,  with  forhe  very 
fine  woods  ftretching  away  on  each  fide;  many  hills  and  flopes 
feen  in  different  directions,  and  all  pointing  out  as  it  were  an 
approach  to  the  dwelling.  In  the  vale  before  the  houfe  is  a 
noble  piece  of  water,  with  two  pretty  yachts  upon  it ;  and  the 
banks  are  boldly  indented  with  creeks  in  a  fine  ftile.  The  houfe 
is  extremely  convenient,  and  fome  of  the  apartments  are  very 
elegantly  fitted  up.  The  hall  is  50  feet  long,  by  40  broad,  and 
of  a  very  well  proportioned  height.  Here  is  a  neat  chapel;  and 
as  you  return  through  the  hall,  you  are  conducted  up  the  ftair- 
cafe,  into  the  principal  apartment :  the  firft  is  a  tea  room  richly 
ornamented  with  fluted  pilalters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  finely 
carved  and  gilt,  the  ceiling,  cornices,  &c.  in  a  moft  light  and 
elegant  tafte,  with  gilt  fcrolls  on  a  light  lead  colour^  Next  is 
the  dining  room,  40  feet  by  27,  with  two  bow  windows  fitted 
up  with  gilt  ornaments  on  a  blue  ground.  The  ceiling  the  fame, 
on  white  in  compartments.  The  feftoons  of  gilt  carving  among 
the  pictures,  &c.  are  in  a  light  and  p!eafing  tafte.  The  chim- 
ney piece  is  one  of  the  moft  elegant  in  England  ;  under  the  cor- 
nicesare  three  baflo  relievos  in  white  marble,  the  center  a  man 
pulling  a  thorn  out  of  a  lion's  paw,  well  executed ;  thtfe  are 
upon  a  ground  of  Siena  marble,  and  have  a  fine  effect;  they  are 
fupported  on  each  fide  by  a  fluted  Ionic  pillar  of  Siena,  in  this 
room  are  feveral  family  portraits,  and  king  Charles  I.  and  his 
family  by  Vandyke ;  a  large  picture  and  fine.  In  the  next 
room  is  a  painting  of  Codes  defending  the  bridge  ;  two  land- 
fcapesj  a  fine  picture  of  a  fire  in  a  town,  at  nightj  the  figures 
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in  the  front  ground  arc  numerous  and  well  grouped,  and  the  light 
is  well  expreiTed  :  Chrift  crowned  with  thorns  j  two  large  pieces 
of  cattle ;   a  battle  ;  and  a  Dutch  fair. 

The  blue  damafk  beJchamber  is  elegant  j  it  is  hung  with 
blue  paper,  upon  which  are  painted  many  different  landfcapes 
In  blue  and  white,  with  reprelentations  of  frames  and  lines  and 
taflels  in  the  fame  ;  the  toilet  in  a  bow  window,  all  blue  and 
white.  Out  of  this  room  you  enter  the  breakfafting  clofet, 
which  is  extremely  elegant ;  quite  original,  and  very  pleating. 
It  is  hung  with  fine  India  paper,  the  ceiling  in  arched  compart- 
ments, the  ribs  of  which  join  in  the  center  in  the  gilt  rays  of  a 
fun,  the  ground  is  prettily  dotted  with  coloured  India  birds; 
the  window  fhutters,  the  doors  and  the  front  of  the  drawers, 
let  into  the  wall,  all  painted  in  fcrolls  and  feftoons  of  flowers  in 
green,  white  and  gold  j  the  fofa,  chairs,  and  ftool  frames  of  the 
fame. 

At  Afperby,  near  Sleaford,  the  Earl  of  Briftol  has  a  feat  j 
as  has  alio  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  at  Sempringham. 

At  Beltony  near  Grantham,  is  a  feat  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Cuff,  mother  of  Sir  John  Cuff,  late  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  This  elegant  houfe  ftands  low;  but,  in  order  to 
remedy  that  inconvenience,  its  late  owner,  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
erected  a  grand  building  upon  a  neighbouring  eminence,  called 
Belle-Mount,  which  commands  a  very  agreeable  and  extenfive 
profpecl:. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

This  county  is  bounded  by  Yorkfhire  on  the  north,  by  Lei- 
cefterfhire  on  the  fouth,  by  Lincolnshire  on  the  eaft,  and  by 
Derbyfhire  on  the  weft.  It  is  43  miles  in  length,  24  in  breadth, 
and  no  in  circumference. 

The  air  of  Nottinghamshire  is  reckoned  as  good  as  that  of 
any  county  in  England  j  but  the  different  qualities  of  the  foil, 
have  divided  the  county  under  two  denominations.  The  eaft 
fide,  which  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  pafture,  is  called  the 
Clay  :  this  divifion  is  again  divided  into  the  North  Clay  and  the 
South  Clay  ;  and  the  weft  part  of  the  county,  which  is  generally 
woody  or  barren,  is  called  the  Sand. 

There  is  a  large  foreff,  called  Sherwood  Forejl,  formerly  fa- 
mous for  being  the  head-quarters  of  Robinhood,  and  his  col- 
leagues, which  comprehends  almoft  all  the  weftern  parts  of  this 
County,  and  contains  feveral  parks$  towns,  and  feats.    The 
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officers  of  this  foreft,  in  1675,  where  a  warden,  his  lieutenant 
andfteward,  a  bow-bearer,  and  a  ranger,  four  verdurers,  twelve 
regarders,four  agifters,  and  twelve  keepers  or  foreSters,  all  under 
a  chief  forefter :  befides  thefe  there  are  feveral  woodwards  for 
every  townfhip  within  the  foreft,  and  one  for  every  principal 
wood.  The  weftem  parts,  however,  befides  wood,  yield  fome 
coal  and  lead.  Here  are  alio  found  marks  of  feveral  forts,  and 
a  Stone  Something  like  alabaSter,  but  fofter,  which,  when  burnt, 
makes  a  plaifter  harder  than  than  that  of  Paris  ;  and  this  plai- 
iter  the  inhabitants  of  Nottinghamfhire  generally  ufe  for  flooring. 
Other  produ£tions  of  this  county  are  liquorice,  cattle,  abun- 
dance of  fowl,  and  frefh  water  fifh.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  ftockings,  glafs,  and  earthern  wares.  The  inhabitants 
alfo  make  great  quantities  of  malt,  and  fine  Strong  ale.  This 
county  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds,  or  rather  fix  wapentakes, 
and  two  liberties,  and  contains  nine  market  towns,  but  no  city. 
It  lies  in  the  province  and  diocefe  of  York,  and  has  168  parifhes. 
The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Trent,  the  ErwaSh, 
and  the  Idle.  The  Trent  rifes  in  the  highlands  of  Stafford  ft)  ire, 
and  dividing  Derby  {hire  from  Leicestershire,  runs  from  thefouth- 
weft  to  the  north  eaft  part  of  Nottinghamfhire,  and  being  joined 
by  many  lefs  considerable  rivers,  enters  Lincolnftiire.  The  Idle, 
or  Iddle,  rifes  near  Mansfield,  and  running  north-eaft,  falls  into 
the  Dun,  a  river  of  Lincolnshire,  one  the  weft  fide  of  the  iSlc 
of  Axholm. 

MARKET.  TO     W    N    S. 

Nottingham  is  124  miles  from  London,  and  is  one  of 
the  neateft  places  in  England,  and  has  as  good  a  trade  as  molt 
inland  towns.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  afcent  of  a  rock, 
over-looking  the  river  Trent,  which  runs  parallel  with  it  about 
a  mile  to  the  fouth,  and,  has  been  made  navigable.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  fix  aldermen,  2  Sheriffs,  a 
common-council  of  24.  perfons,  and  feveral  corporation  officers. 
The  mayor  and  Sheriffs  have  each  two  Serjeants  at  mace.  There 
are  alfo  two  officers  called  pindars,  the  one  of  the  fields,  the 
other  of  the  meadows,  the  former  of  whom  is  alfo  woodward 
of  the  town,  and  attends  at  the  foreft-courts,  the  town  being 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreft.  Here  is  an  uncertain  num- 
ber of  burgeffes  ftiled  the  cloathing,  and  1200  other  burgeiles. 
There  are  fine  eftates  belonging  to  this  corporation,  fome  for 
general,  and  others  for  particular  ufes ;  as,  for  the  maintenance 
$>f  their  free-School,  and  their  bridges  over  the  Trent,  which  are 
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four ;  but  the  handfomeft,  which  is  over  the  Lind,  is  kept  in  re- 
pair at  the  charge  of  the  town  and  county. 

The  aflizes  and  feflions  of  the  county  are  held  in  what  is  called 
the  King's  Hall,  near  which  is  the  goal  ;  but  the  feflions  and 
courts  for  the  corporation  are  kept  in  the  town-hall,  which  is 

>  an  handfome  fabrick  on  piazzas.  Here  was  a  caftle,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  built  by  William  the  Norman,  or  rather  by  his 
natural  fon,  William  Peverell,  which  for  the  moftpart  belonged 
to  the  Crown  from  the   beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry   the 

■*•  Second,  and  gave  entertainment  and  refidence  to  the  monarchy 
of  England.  Great  part  of  this  caftle  was  pulled  down  a  little 
before  the  civil  war  ;  yet  there  was  fomuch  left  of  it,  that  King 
Chailes  I.  chofe  to  ftt  up  his  ftandard  here  in  1642  ;  but  foon 
after  it  became  a  garrifon  for  the  parliament,  and  fo  continued 
till  Charles  I.  was  executed  for  tyranny,  and  for  levying  war 
againft  his  fubjec~r,s,  in  order  to  fupport  his  defpotic  practices. 
After  the  commonwealth  was  eftabhlhed,  Captain  Poulton,  the 
laft  Governor  of  Nottingham-caftle,  bad  orders  given  him  to 
pull  it  down  ;  but  it  was  not  entirely  demoliftied  at  the  Refto- 
ration.  When  that  event  had  taken  place,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, grandfon  by  the  mother's  fide,  to  Francis,  Earl  of  Rut- 
fend,  v;'no  had  the  grant  from  King  James  I.  both  of  the  caftle 
and  park,  fold  it  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  pulled  down 
what  remained,  and  erected  a  ftately  fabrick  in  the  place  of  it. 
From  him  it  came  to  the  family  of  Pelham,  who  alfo  obtained 
the  fame  title  j  and  it  was  improved  and  adorned  at  a  great  ex- 
pence  by  the  late  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  made  it  one  of  the 
beft  feats  in  England,  it  being  built  on  a  fteep  rock,  and  the 
chief  ornament  of  the"  town,  which  ftanding  as  it  were  in  the 
midft  of  a  foreft,  and  a  fporting  country,  is  a  fecond  Newmar- 
ket for  races,  there  being  a  fine  plain  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
town  for  a  horfe-courfe. 

The  rock,  on  the  afcent  of  which  the  town  ftands,  was  an- 
ciently called  the  Dolorous  Hill,  or  Golgotha,  from  the  great 
daughter,  as  it  is  faid,  of  the  Britons  there,  by  King  Humber, 
a  piratical  monarch  of  the  North.  The  ancients  dug  caves  un- 
der the  fteep  rock  towards  the  Lind,  for  places  of  retreat.  There 
were  many  under  the  caftle,  and  fome  of  them  cut  out  with 
jrreat  art  into  convenient  apartments,  with  chimneys,  windows, 
&c.  One  of  them  is  noted  for  the  hiftory  of  Chrift's  paflion, 
cut  out  by  David,  King  of  Scots,  when  he  was  prifoner  here  j 
and  there  is  a  winding  ftair-cafe  to  a  place  at  the  bottom,  called 
Mortimer's -Hole,  in  which  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who 
was  hanged  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  is  faid  to  have 
been  fecreted.  There  is  excellent  cellaring  in  the  rock  on 
which  the  town  ftands,  with  two  or  three  vaults^  or  more,  one 
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under  another,  which  are  great  conveniences  for  floring  their 
ale,  &c.  whereof  they  fend  great  quantities  to  moft  part?  of 
England  ;  for  which  purpofe  moft  of  the  low  lands  hereabouts 
are  fowed  with  barley.  The  White  Lyon  Inn  here  is  particu- 
larly noted  for  thefe  extraordinary  vaults,  or  cellars.  In  the 
Duke  of  Newcaftle's  park  there  is  a  ledge  of  perpendicular  rocks 
hewn  into  a  church,  houfes,  chambers,  dove  houfes,  &c.  the 
altar  of  which  church  is  a  natural  rock  j  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  fteeple  and  pillars.  Travellers  take  great  notice  of 
a  houfe  here,  built  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where  the  entrance  is  at 
the  garrets,  and  the  afcent  from  it  to  the  cellar  at  the  top*  of  the 
houfe. 

There  are  three  neat  churches  in  this  town,  one  of  which,  St. 
Mary's,  is  built  in  the  manner  of  a  collegiate  church.  Here 
is  a  (pacious  market-place,  with  two  crofles  in  it,  and  a  free- 
fchool,  befides  three  charity-fchools.  There  is  alfo  a  famous 
hofpital  here,  called  Plumtree's  hofpital,  from  John  Plumtiee, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  built  and  endowed  it 
for  thirteen  poor  old  widows  ;  and  William  Gregory,  the  town- 
clerk  of  this  place,  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  gave  11 
houfes  for  alms-houfes. 

Mansfield  is  139  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  well-built 
populous  town  in  the  foreft  of  Sherwood,  the  inhabitants  ©f 
which  carry  on  a  great  trade  for  malt.  This  place  is  noted  for 
the  old  ftory  and  fong  of  Sir  John  Cockle,  the  miliar  of  Manf- 
field,  and  the  frequent  r'efort  of  bur  Kings  hither  for  pleafure. 
Near  this  place  are  the  remains  of  Welbeck-abbey,  begun  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen*  and  nnifhed  in  that  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond. 

Worksop  is  152  miles  from  London,  and  {lands. at  the  head 
of  a  fmall  river  called  the  Ryton.  Its  market  is  remarkable  for 
great  quantities  of  liquorice  and  malt ;  and  north-weft  of  the 
town  are  a  parcel  of  oak  trees;  called  Shire-oaks,  and  faid  to  be 
thus  denominated  from  one  particular  large  tree,  that  fpreads  its 
boughs  fo  as  to  occupy  certain  portions  of  Nottingharafliire,  Der~ 
byfliire,  and  Yorkshire. 

Newark  is  124  miles  from  London,  and  derives  its  name 
from  a  caftle  now  in  ruins,  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
by  Alexander  Btfhop  of  Lincoln,  and  called  the  New  Work. 
The  river  Trent,  about  two  miles  fouth  of  this  town,  divides' 
itfelf  into  two  branches,  which,  form  a  fmall  iflatid,  by  uniting 
about  two  miles  north  of  it.  Newark  is  fituated  upon  the 
eaftern  branch  of  the  Trent,  and  has  two  bridges,  one  over  each' 
branch.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  town*  It  was 
formerly  walled  round  :  and  it  is  obferved  that  a  gate,  called  the 
North  Gate,  is  built  of  ftones  that  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
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Roman  cut.  This  town  was  firft  incorporated  by  King  Edward 
the  Sixth,  and  was  governed  by  one  alderman  and  twelve  aflift- 
ants  ;  and  by  a  charier  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  it  is  now 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  twelve  aldermen.  It  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare from  London  to  York,  and  is  a  handfome  well* built  town. 
Here  is  a  church  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
which  has  a  lofty  fpire,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  parifh 
churches  in  England  ;  and  a  noble  market-place,  fo  fpacious, 
that  Lord  Bcllafyfe  drew  up  10,000  men  in  it,  when  he  defend- 
ed this  town  for  Charles  the  Firft.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool  for 
thirty-fix  boys,  fupported  by  contributions,  and  a  free  fchool* 
founded  by  Thomas  Magnus.  This  is  a  flourifhing  place,  and 
has  a  good  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  Wool,  and  other  commodities. 

Bingham  is  a  fmalltown,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  miles  from 
Nottingham.  Here  was  once  a  monaftery  j  and  the  parfonage 
is  of  great  value. 

East  RedfordIs  143 miles  from  London,  and  is  an  an* 
tient  borough  in  the  midft  of  a  large  plantation  of  hops,  in 
which,  and  in  barley  for  malt,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  large 
trade.  Here  is  a  good  town-hall,  a  free-grammar  fchool,  and 
an  handfome  church.  This  town  is  joined  by  a  done-bridge  to 
another  place  called  Weft  Redford,  where  is  a  Trinity-hofpital, 
governed  by  a  mafter  who  has  15I.  per  year,  and  ten  brethren 
10I.  befides  10s.  for  coals,  and  6  yards  of  cloth  for  a  gown  j  an 
allowance  for  reading  prayers,  and  iol.  to  maintain  a  fcholar  in 
Exeter- college,  Oxford. 

Blythe  is  148  miles  from  London,  and  has  a  large  church 
and  an  hofpital,  called  Blythe-fpital,  built  by  one  of  the  Crefly 
family. 

Southwell  is  140  miles  from  London,  and  ftands  on  a 
fmall  ftream  called  the  Greet,  which  falls  into  the  Trent,  about 
two  miles  fouth  of  the  town.  Here  is  a  church,  which  is  called 
the  minfter,  and  is  both  parochial  and  collegiate  :  it  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Paulinus,  the  firft  archbifhop  of  York, 
about  the  year  630,  and  is  reputed  the  mother  church  of  the 
town  and  county  of  Nottingham.  It  was  fet  on  fire  by  light- 
ning en  the  5th  of  November,  171 1,  when  all  the  body  of  it 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  except  the  choir.  In  this  fire  a  fine  or- 
gan wasconfumed,  a  fet  of  excellent  bells  melted,  and  other  da- 
mages done  to  the  value  of  4000I.  It  has  however  been  re- 
paired, and  is  a  plain  Gothic  ftrudture,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs,  with  a  high  tower  in  the  middle,  in  which  are  eight 
bells:  there  are  two  fpires  at  the  weft  end.  Its  length  from  eaft 
to  weft  is  306  feet,  its  breadth  59  feet,  and  the  length  of  the 
crofs  ille,  from  north  to  fouth,  121  feet.  To  this  church  be- 
long fixteen  prebendaries   or  canons;,  fix  •  vicars  chorals,    an 
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©rganift,  fix  finging  men,  fix  chorifters,  befides  fix  boys,  who 
attend  as  probationers,    a  regifter  to  the  chapter,  a  treafurer, 
an  auditor,   a  verger,   and  other  officers.     The  chapter  has  a 
peculiar  jurisdiction  over  twenty-eight  parifhes,  to  moil  of  which 
it  has  the  right  of  prefentation,    as  weli  as  to  other  parifhes   in 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkfhire.     The  jurisdiction  is  excrcifed  by,  a 
commiffary  or  vicar-general,  who  is  chofen  by  the  chapter   out 
of  their  own  body,  and  hold  vifitations  twice  a  year.      Here  are 
two  annual  fynods,  at  which  all  the  clergy  of  Nottingham  attenc; 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  prebendaries  of  this  church,    ana 
other  clergymen,    are   by    the  archbifhop  of  York  appoinred 
com miffi oners  to  prefide  at  the  fynods.     Sou(hwell   is  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  called  the  Burgage,  or  Burridge,    where 
the  inhabitants  hold  their  lands  or  tenements  of  the  lord,    at  a 
certain  yearly  rent,  and  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  town 
between  the  market  place  and  the  river  Greet;   and   the  othtr 
part  is  called  the  prebendage,  and  confifts  of  the  liberties  of  the 
church.     The  civil  government  here  is  diftintSt  from  that  of  the 
county   in  general,  and    is  called  the   Soke  of  Southwell  with 
Scroby,  a  town  near  Blithe.     There  are  about   twenty  towns 
fubjedt  to  this  jurisdiction;    the  cuftos  rotulorum  and  jultices  of 
the  peace  for  it,  are  nominated  by  the  archbifhopof  York,    and 
constituted  by  a  ccmtniffian  under  the  great  feal.     Adjoining  to 
the  church  is  a  free-School,   under  the  care  of  the  chapter :  the 
niafter  ischofen  by  the  chapter,  and  approved  by  the  archbifhop 
of  York.     There  are  two  fellowships  and  two  Scholarships  in  St. 
John's  College  in  Cambridge,  founded  by  Dr.  Keton,  canon  of 
Salisbury,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry   the  Eighth,  to  be  pre- 
fented  by  the  matters  and  fellows  of  that  college,  to  fuch  perfons 
■as  they  Shall  think  proper,  who  have  been  choristers  of  the  church 
at  Southwell. 

There  are  here  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  palace,  which 
was  demolished  in  the  civil  war,  and  which  belonged  to  the 
archbiShops  of  York. 

Tuxford  is  136  miles  from  London;  the  Situation  is  in  a 
miry  clayiSh  country,  and  the  buildings  are  mean;  here  is  a 
good  free-fchool,  built  and  endowed  by  Charles  Reed. 

Rem  ark  able  ViLLAOEs,CuRiosiTiES,a«^  Antiquities. 

A  Roman  military  way,  called  the  FoSTe-way,  enters  this 
county  from  Leicestershire,  at  a  place  called  Willoughby  on 
the  Would,  near  the  borders  of  Leicefterfhire;  hence  it  paffes 
in  a  direction  north-eaSt,  by  Bingham  and  Newark,  into  Lin- 
colnshire, and  leaves  Nottinghamshire  at  a  place  called  South 
Skarle,  a  few  miles  north-eaft  of  Newark. 
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Near  th'i6  military  way,  at  Wllloughby  on  the  Would,  fevcral 
Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up ;  and  at  Newark,  on  the  fide 
of  the  FolTe-way,  have  been  difcovercd  four  Roman  urns,  and 
a  brafs  lare  or  houfnold  god,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with 
many  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  caftle  of  Newark  is  partly  (landing,  and  is  a  (lately 
and  handfome  ftru&ure,  having  walls  of  a  prodigious  (Irength, 
and  lofty  towers,  that  were  formerly  crowned  with  battle- 
ments. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  a  few  miles  eaftward  of  Redford, 
is  Littleborough,  a  confiderable  village,  and  by  many  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  town,  becaufe  there  are  (till  fome  ruins  of 
a  wall  and  ditches,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
encompaiTed.  Many  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  near  it,  fuch 
as  the  remains  of  walls,  pavements,  and  baths,  with  the  founda- 
tions of  altars,   and  Roman  coins  and  urns. 

Sutton,  commonly  called  Sutton  in  AJhfield,  is  (Ituated  near 
Mansfield,  and  is  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  villages  in  Not- 
tinghamfhire,  being  in  many  refpedts  fuperior  to  fome  of  the 
towns.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  making  (lockings, 
which  brings  confiderable  fums  of  money  to  the  place,  from  the 
dealers  at  Nottingham  and  London,  and  many  rich  farmers  live 
here  in  great  affluence. 

Near  Southwell  is  a  village  called  Tburgarten,  where  one  of 
the  barons,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  founded  a  convent  of 
canons  regular,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augufline.  Great  part  of 
this  convent,  and  the  church  belonging  to  it,  are  dill  (landing, 
and  appear  to  have  been  very  handfome. 

Mansfield  Wood  Houfe,  fituated  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
town  of  Mansfield,  is  a  mod  agreeable  village,  and  the  air  being 
efteemed  healthy,  feveral  people  of  fafhion  refide  in  it,  as  a 
place  of  retirement. 

The  village  of  Gotham,  which  is  about  feven  miles  from  Not- 
tingham, has  been  rendered  noted  by  the  common  proverb,  of 
••  the  wife  men  of  Gotham."  It  has  been  obferved,  that  a 
cuftom  has  prevailed  among  many  nations,  of  (ligmatizing  the 
inhabitants  of  fome  particular  fpot  as  remarkable  for  (lupidity. 
This  opprobrious  diftrifl,  among  the  Afiatics  was  Phrygia; 
among  the  Thracians,  Abderaj  among  the  Greeks,  Baeotia  j 
and  in  England  it  is  Gotham.  Of  the  Gothamites,  ironically 
called  the  Wife  Men  of  Gotham,  many  ridiculous  fables  are 
traditionally  told  j  particularly,  that  often  having  heard  the 
cuckow,  but  never  feen  her,  they  hedged  in  a  bufh  from  whence 
her  note  feemed  to  proceed,  that  being  confined  within  fo  fmall 
a  compafs,  they  might  at  length  fatisfy  their  curiofity.  And  at 
g  place  called  Court  hill,   in  this  parifh,  is  a  bufh  called  by 
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the  name  of  Cuckow^bufh.     It  lies  in  the  hundred  of  RufhclifF, 
on  a  rivulet  that  falls  a  little  below  it  into  the  Trent. 

Bridgford  is  a  Imall  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  and 
is  of  gurat  antiquity.  Near  it  are  fome  remains  of  a  camp,  fup* 
pofed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  becaufe  many  of 
their  coins,  urns,  and  other  pieces  of  antiquity,  have  been  dug 
up  near  it. 

SEATS. 

Near  the  town  of  Workfop,  is  a  noble  feat  of  the  Duke  of* 
Norfolk,  known  by  the  name  of  Workfop-manor.  In  176 1, 
the  ancient  fttu&ure  was  confumed  by  fire,  with  the  library* 
furniture,  paintings  and  many  other  curiofities,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  In  the 
room  of  that  ancient  ftru&ure,  another  has  fince  been  erected 
in  its  ftead,  unde/  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paine,  which  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  fine  piece  of  architecture,  and  one  of  the  nobleft  man- 
sion houfes  in  England. 

About  two  miles  fouth  of  Workfop,  is  a  confiderable  village 
Called  Welbedy  formerly  famous  for  an  abbey  of  Premonftraten- 
fian  monks,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  to  it  all 
others  of  the  fame  order  in  England  were  fubject.  Sjme  part 
of  this  ancient  edifice  is  ftill  ftanding ;  and,  with  feveral  modern 
improvements,  is  now  become  one  of  the  feats  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  who  has  laid  but  great  part  of  the  neighbouring  fields 
into  a  fine  park,  well  ftocked  with  deer,  and  in  which  are  fome 
#f  the  largeit  trees  that  are  to  be  found  in  England. 

Newstead  Abbet[,  about  feven  miles  from  Nottingham, 
is  a  noble  feat  of  Lord  Byron.  An  abbey  was  founded  here,  by 
King  Henry  IL  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  for  black  canons, 
which  continued  till  the;  diflblution  of  the  monafteries.  After 
Which  King  Henry  VIII.  gave  this  abbey  with  all  its  manors,  to 
Sir  John  Byron,  one  of  his  favourites,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the 
foreft  of  Sherwood,  in  whofe  family  it  has  remained  ever  fince, 
and  with  fome  improvements,  now  forms  the  feat  of  Lor  J  Byron* 
It  is  fituated  in  a  vale,  in  the  midft  of  an  eXtenfive  park,  finely 
planted.  The  front  of  the  abbey  ftands  at  one  end  of  the  houfe, 
and  hat  a  noble  and  majeftic  appearance,  being  built  in  the  form 
of  the  weft  end  of  a  cathedral,  adorned  with  curious  carvings  and 
lofty  pinnacles.  The  hall  is  a  magnificent  room,  and  the  gallery 
is  finely  adorned  with  pictures  executed  by  fome  of  the  belt 
Italian  matters.  The  library  joins  to  the  gallery,  and  in  it  is  a 
good  collection  of  valuable  books. 

On  one  fide  of  the  houfe  is  a  very  large  winding  lake,  which 
h  a  noble  water ;  on  the  other  fide  is  another  very  fine  lake, 
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which  flows  almoft  up  to  the  houfe.  The  banks  on  one  fide  are- 
fine  woods,  which  fpread  over  the  edge  of  a  hill,  down  to  the 
water ;  on  the-fhore,  fcattered  gioves,  and  park.  On  the 
banks  are  two  caltles,  warned  by  the  water  of  the  lake,  which 
are  uncommon  and  pi&urefque.  A  twenty  gun  (hip,  with' 
feveral  yacths  and  boats  Tying  at  anchor,  throw  an  air  of  moft 
pleafing  chearfulnefs  over  the  whole  fcene,  The  riding  up  the 
hill  leads  to  a  Gothic  building,  from  whence  the  view  of  the 
lakes,  the  abbey  and  its  fine  arch,  the  plantations  and  the  park, 
are  feen  at  once,  and  forma  very  noble  Iandfcape.  The  profpect 
from  the  houfe  is  exceedingly  delightful,  and  the  gardens  are 
laid  out  with  much  tafte  and  elegance.  The  park  is  extenfive, 
and  is  enclofed  with  a  ftone  wall  in  fome  parts,  and  in  others  by  ' 
wooden  pales,  and  contains  great  plenty  of  deer,  and  many  other 
forts  of  game. 

Among  the  paintings  at  this  fine  feat  are  the  following: 
Holofernes,  by  Michael  Angeloj  the  fending  away  of  Hagar, 
by  Rubens ;  Judith  and  Holofernes,  by  Cafali ;  a  man  offering 
a  purfe  to  a  woman,  by  Raphael ;  apoftles  bearing  a  dead  Chrift, 
by  Vandyke ;  Rachel  and  Laban,  by  Paul  Veronefe ;  Dio- 
genes, by  Titian  ;  Jacob  and  Efau,  by  Raphael ;  Lions  and 
Tygers,  by  Rubens ;  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Raphael ;  King 
Charles  I.  on  horfeback,  by  Vandyke ;  and  a  feaft  of  painters, 
by  the  fame. 

'  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Trent,  about  three  miles  from  Not- 
tingham, is  Holm  Pierpont,  a  fmall  village ;  and  near  it 
is  a  fine  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Kingfton,  a  noble  ftruclure,  with 
moft  delightful  gardens,    and  a  very  magnificent  park. 

About  four  miles  from  Nottingham  is  the  feat  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Clifton,  which  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground, 
from  whence  there  is  an  extenfive  profpecT:  over  the  Trent,  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  houfe  has  been  lately  repaired, 
and  appears  very  elegant,  and  the  gardens  and  plantations  are 
laid  out  with  much  tafte. 

About  three  miles  from  Nottingham  is  Wool  la  ton  Hall, 
the  feat  of  Lord  Middleton.  This  is  a  noble  ftructure,  and 
efteemed  one  of  the  beft  Gothic  houfes  in  England.  It  was 
.built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  wholly  of  free 
ftone,  with  an  extenfive  park,  and  beautiful  gardens,  walled 
round.  The  fummer  houfe  is  finifhed  in  the  form  of  a  grotto, 
and  curioufly  adorned  with  (hell  work,  paintings,  and  large  ele- 
gant looking  glafTes. 

Near  the  village  of  Kniveton,  which  is  pleafantly  fituated, 
is  the  feat  of  Sir  Charles  Molynsux,  bulit  on  an  eminence, 
from  whence  there  is  an  extenfive  and  delightful  profpedvr. 
And  at  Langar,  a  village  within  a  few  miles  of  Nottingham, 
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is  the  fine  houfe  of  Lord  Howe,  which  is  a  very  hand  Come  ftruc- 


ture,  with  an  extenfive  park,  and  delightful  gardens. 

At  Bunney,  which  is  a  final!  agreeable  village,  is  a  fine  feat,' 
with  pleafant  gardens,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Parlcyns.  The. 
iate  proprietor  of  this  manor,  Sir  Thomas  Parlcyns,  was  fuch  a 
lover  of  wreftling,  that  he  wrote  a  treatife  upon  the  fubjecT:  ;  and 
before  his  death  caufed  a  tomb  to  be  erected  for  himfelf  in  the 
church,  on  which  was  fet  up  a  figure  of  a  wreftler,  with  an  epi- 
taph fuitable  to  his  character. 

In  our  defcription  of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  we  madefom^ 
mentipn  of  thecaftle,  and  the  changes  it  has  undergone  ;  but  as 
Nottingham  Castle  is  now  one  of  the  fineft  manlions 
in  the  kingdom,  it  will  be  proper  in  this  defcription  of  the  moll 
remarkable  feats  in  this  county,  to  give  Tome  further  particulars 
concerning  it.  The  ntuation  is  on  a  lofty  eminence,  or  rather 
precipice,  to  which  there  is  only  one  paffage,  namely,  from  the 
town.  On  palling  the  lodge,  we  a-fcend  by  a  noble  flight  of  fteps, 
on  each  fide  of  which  is  a  road  for  coaches,  extending  to  the 
uppermoft  part  of  the  precipice.  The  whole  of  this  magnifi- 
cent edifice  is  built  of  free  ftone,  with  a  ruftic  front,  adorned 
with  pilafters  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  and  in  the  center  Is  a 
noble  ftatue  of  William  Cavendiih,  Duke  of  Newcaftle.:  The 
whole  precipice,  upon  which  this  {lately  ftatue  is  erected, /^fur- 
rounded  by  a  fine  baluftrade  faced  with  ftone.  The  profpelf from 
hence  over  the  town,  the  river,  and  the  neighbouring  coahtry, 
exceeds  imagination  ;  and  the  park,  which  is  below,.,  exlifihits 
fuch  a  variety  of  fcenes,  as  fills  the  minds  of  the  fpectators  with 
wonder  and  admiration. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

This  county,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  England,  incltn- 
inga  little  northward,  is  bounded  by  Nottinghamshire  'and  a 
part  of  Leicefterfhire  on  the  eaft,  by  another  part  of  Leicefter- 
fhire  on  the  fouth,  by  Staffordfhire  and  part  of  Che  (hi  re  on  the 
weft,  and  by  York  on  the  north.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form  ;  its 
length  from  fouth  to  north  is  about  40  miks  ;  its  breadth  upon 
the  north  fide  is  about  30  miles,  and  on  the  fouth  fide"  it  is  no 
more  than  fix;  its  circumference  is  about  i?o  '"miles.  The 
two  parts  into  which  the  river  Derwent  divides  this  county  are 
very  different,  as  well  with  refpecl  to  the  air  as  to  the  foil,  ex- 
cept juft  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  foil  on.  both  fides 
is  remarkably  fertile.  In  the  ealtward  dtvifion  the  air  is  healthy, 
and  its  temperature  agreeable.  The  loil  is  in  general  fruit- 
ful,, and  x therefore  well  cultivated,  producing  grain   of  almoft 
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every  kind,  in  great  abundance,  particularly  barley.  But  in  the" 
weftern  divilion,  the  air  in  general  is  {harper,  the  weather  is 
more  variable,  and  florms  of  wind  and  rain  more  frequent. 
The  face  of  the  county  is  rude  and  mountainous,  and  the  foil, 
except  in  the  vallies,  is  rocky  and  fertile ;  the  hills,  however, 
afford  pafture  for  fheep,  which  in  this  county  are  very  nume- 
rous. Along  the  banks  of  the  river  Dove  this  county  is  remark- 
ably fertile,  which  is  generally  afcribed  to  its  frequently  over- 
flowing them,  efpecially  in  the  fpring,  and  leaving  behind  it  a 
prolific  flime,  which  it  brings  from  the  beds  of  lime  among  which 
it  rifes  :  this  river  is  particularly  famous  for  producing  a  fifh 
called  graylings,  and  for  trouts  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  England, 
The  weftern  part  of  this  county,  notwithstanding  its  bar- 
rtnnefs,  is  yet  as  profitable  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  eaflern  part, 
for  it  produces  great  quantities  of  the  beft  lead,  alfo  antimony, 
mill-itones,  and  grind-ftones,  befides  marble,  alabafter,  a  coarfe 
fort  of  cryftal  fpar,  green  and  white  vitriol,  alum,  pit-coal,  and 
iron. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Derwent,  the  Dove, 
and  the  Erwafh.  The  Derwent  rifes  in  a  rocky,  mountainous, 
and  barren  tract  of  country,  in  the  north-weft  part  of  this  coun- 
ty, which  the  Saxons  called  Peaclond,  that  is  an  eminence,  and 
is  now  called  the  Peak  of  Derby ;  thence  it  runs  fouth-eaft, 
through  a  foil  which  gives  the  water  a  blackifh  colour,  quite 
crofs  the  country,  dividing  it  nearly  into  equal  parts  ;  and  about 
eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Derby,  it  falls  into  the  Trent,  a  large 
river  which  rifes  in  Staffordfhire,  and  runs  through  the  counties 
of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  and  York.  The  Dove  is  faid 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  gloffy  blue  or  purple  colour  of  its 
water,  which  refembles  the  colour  of  the  bird  of  the  fame  name* 
This  river  alfo  rifes  in  the  Peak  of  Derby,  and  running  fouth- 
eaft,  divides  this  county  from  Staffordfhire,  and  falls  into  the 
Trent*  a  few  miles  from  Burton  upon  Trent,  in  Stafford- 
(hire.  The  Erwafh  feparates  the  counties  ef  Derby  and  Not- 
tingham, and  falls  into  the  Trent,  four  or  five  miles  north- 
elSft  of  the  place  where  the  Derwent  empties  itfelf  into  that 
river. 

Derbyfhire  is  divided  Into  fix  hundreds,  and  contains  eleven 
market-towns,  but  no  city.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, and  diocefeof  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  contains  ioG 
parilhes,  and  about  500  villages. 

MARKET-TOWNS. 

•'    Dirit,  which  is  the  county  town,  is  126  miles  from  Lon- 
don 5  and  is  a  confiderable  town,  well-built,  and  full  of  manu- 
facturers, 
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facturers,  chiefly  thofe  in  the  flocking  branch,  which  employs 
many  hands.    It  is  fituated  upon  the  weftern  banks  of  the  Der- 
went,  and  upon  the  fouth  is  watered  by  a  fmaller  ftream,  called 
Mertin  Brook,  which  falls  into  the  Derwent,  a  little   way  eaft 
of  the  town.     Over  this  brook  there  are  nine  bridges,  and  there 
is  alfo  a  fine  (lone  bridge  of  five  arches,  over  the  Derwent,  upon 
which  there  is  a  dwelling-houfe,  that  was  formerly  a  chapel, 
.dedicated  to  St.  Mary.    This  town  was  a  royal  borough  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  was  afterwards  incorpora- 
ted by  a  charter  from  King  Charles  the  Fidl.     It  is  governed 
by  a  Mayor,  nine  Aldermen,  a  Recorder,  a  Town  Clerk,  four- 
teen Brethren,  and  fourteen  Common-council  Men.     It  is  di- 
vided into  five  pariflies,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  church. 
The  church  of  All  Saints  is  the  mod  remarkable :  it  appears 
by  an  infcription,  to  have  been  originally  built  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  batchelors  and  maidens  of  the  town,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary ;  but  no  part  of  tpe  old  building  is  (landing,  ex- 
cept the  tower,  which  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  (lru<Sture,  178  feet 
high}  the  chancel  has  been  lately  rebuilt.     Near  the  church  is 
an  hofpital  for  eight  poor-men,  and  four  women,  founded  by  a 
countefs  of  Devonshire.     The  town-hall,  in  which  the  affixes 
andfeffions  are  kept,  is  a  large  beautiful  building  of  free  (tone, 
with  a  handfome  court  yard,  neatly  paved  and  planted  with  trees. 
Many  gentlemen,  who  have  eftates  in  the  Peak,  refide  here ;  and 
on  a  piece  of  ground  called  the  Row  Ditches,  near  this  town, 
there  are  frequent  horfe-races. 

In  an  ifland  of  the  Derwent,  facing  Derby,  is  a  machine  e- 
re&edin  1734  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  for  the  manufacture  of 
filk,  the  model  of  which  was  brought  out  of  Italy  at  the  ha- 
zard of  his  life.  It  is  a  mill  which  works  the  three  capi- 
tal engines  made  ufe  of  by  the  Italians  for  making  organzine  or 
thrown  filk  •,  fo  that  by  this  machinery  one  hand  mill  twills 
as  much  filk  as  could  be  done  before  by  50,  and  better.  The 
engine  contains  26586  wheels,  and  97746  movements,  which 
work  73726  yards  of  filk  thread  every  time  the  water  wheel 
goes  round,  which  is  three  times  in  a  minute,  and  318,504,960 
yards  in  one  day  and  night.  One  water  wheel  gives  motion  to 
all  the  reft,  and  one  of  the  movements  may  be  (lopped  fepa- 
rately.  One  fire  engine  likewife  conveys  warm  air  to  eve- 
ry part  of  the  machine,  and  the  whole  is  governed  by  one  re- 
gulator. The  houfe  which  contains  this  engine  is  five  or  fix 
(lories  high,  and  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  the  patent  which  the  introducer  of  it  had  ob- 
tained for  14  years,  the  parliament  granted  Sir  Thomas  14000I. 
as  a  further  recompence  for  the  great  hazard  and  expence  he  had 
incurred  in  introducing  and  erecting  the  engine,  upon  condi- 
tion 
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tion   of  his  allowing  a  perfect  model  to  be  taken  of  it,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  art  of  making  the  fame. 

Chesterfield  is    147  miles   from  London,  and   is   the 
chief  town  of  an  hundred  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  this  county, 
called  Scarfdale  hundred.      It  is  pleafantly  fituated    in  a  fruitful 
foil  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,   between  two  rivulets,  called  the  Ibber 
and  Rother.     It  was  made  a  free  borough  by  King  John,  but  is 
"  now  only  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 
It  is  populous  and  well-built;  the  marketplace  is  fpacious,  and 
a  market  houfe  has  been  lately  eredted.     The  church  is  a  fine 
ftruclure,  but  the  fpire,  being  built  of  timber,  and  covered  with 
lead,  is  warped  by  the  weather  from  its    perpendicular  direction. 
Here  is  a  free  fchool,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  confiderable  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  fends  many  ftudents  to  the    univer- 
fitics,  efpecialiy    to  Cambridge.     The   market  is  well  fupplied 
with  lead,  grocery,  mercery,  malt,  leather,  ftockings,  blankets, 
and  bedding,  commodities  in  which   it  carries  on  a  confiderable 
trade   with    Yorkfhire,  Northamptonshire,  Lincolnshire,    Lei- 
cefterfhire,  and  London,  as  well  as  with  the  neighbouring  towns, 
the  Peak,   and    the  city  of  Chcfter,  Mancheiter,    and   Liver- 
pool. 

Wirksworth,  or  Worksworth,  which  is  T38  miles 
from  London,  is  a  large  well-frequented  town  in  the  Peak,  and 
the  greateft  market  for  lead  in  England.  At  Creich,  a  village 
near  this  town,  are  furnaces  for  ("melting  it ;  and  'tis  obfervable, 
that  the  feafon  they  chufe  for  this  work,  is  when  the  weft  wind 
blows,  as  being  the  moft  lafting  of  all.  The  people  employed 
about  this  work  are  called  the  Peakrills,  and  have  a  remarkable 
court  among  them  called  the  Barmoot,  relating  to  the  mines 
and  controverfies  among  the  miners.  The  King  claims  the  13th 
penny,  for  which  they  compound  at  the  rate  of  ioool.  a  year ; 
and  it  is  faid  that  the  tythe  of  Workfworth  is  worth  as  much 
yearly.  There  is  an  handfome  church,  a  free-fchool,  and  an 
alms-houfe  at  Workfworth. 

Ashborne  is  139  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  river  Dove,  and  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire. 
It  ftands  in  a  rich  foil,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  traffic  in 
cheefe,  great  quantities  of  which  it  fends  both  up  and  down  the 
Trent. 

Bake  well  is  152  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  upon 
a  fmall  river  called  the  Wye,  near  its  conflux  with  the  Derwent. 
It  it  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  town,  from  certain  altars 
dug  up  near  it  fome  years  ago,  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  Had- 
don-houfe,  and  cut  in  a  rough  kind  of  ftone.  To  the  eaft  of 
this  town  is  Scarfdale,  a  rich  fruitful  tradt,  fo  called  from  the 
Saxon  Skarrs,  barren  rocks  with  which  it  is  furrounded. 

Alfpe- 
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AlfRETON,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  anciently  called 
Alfred's  town,  from  its  having  been  originally  built  by  King  Al- 
fred, is  fituated  139  miles  from  London,  and  is  only  remarkable 
for  its  ale,   which  is  ftrong  and  of   a  good  flavour. 

Bolsover  is  147  miles  from  London,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for 
making  fine  tobacco  pipes. 

Winster  is  146  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  fouth- 
Weft  of  Bakewell,  near  fome  rich  mines  of  lead. 

Tides  well  is  158  miles  from  London,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  well  or  fpring  near  the  bottom  of 
a  hili,  near  it,  which  conftantly  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  tide  of 
the  fea.     There  is  a  free-fchool  in  this  town.  , 

Dronfield  is  153  miles  from  London  5  and  is  fituated 
among  the  mountains  at  the  edge  of  the  Peak,  in  a  remarkably 
wholefome  are.  Here  is  a  grammar-fchool,  which  was  founded 
by  Mr.  Fanfhaw,  a  native  of  this  place,  who  was  remembrancer 
Of  the  Exchequer  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Chapel  in  the  Frith  is  an  inconfiderable  town,  fituated 
in  an  hundred  Called  the  High  Peak,  at  the  diftance  of  163  miles 
from  London. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Peak. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  curiofities  of  the  county  of 
Derby,  and  we  (halt,  therefore,  here  give  a  particular  description 
of  them.  There  are  feven  in  number. 

I.  Chatsworth  House.  This  is  the  magnificent  feat 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  feven 
wonders  that  is  not  the  production  of  nature.  It  ftands  about 
fix  miles  fouth-weftof  Chefterfield,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Der- 
went,  having  the  river  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  a  very  lofty 
mountain,  the  declivity  of  which  is  planted  very  thick  with 
firs.  The  heads  of  thefe  trees  gradually  riling  as  the  mountains 
afcend,  might  feern  to  a  poetical  imagination,  to  have  climbed 
one  above  another,  to  overlook  and  admire  the  beauties  of  the 
building  below.  The  front,  which  looks  to  the  gardens,  is  a 
piece  of  regular  architecture.  Under  the  corner  of  the  frife  is 
the  family  motto,  "Cavendo  tutus,"  which,  though  but  twelve  ( 
letters,  reaches  the  whole  lengch  of  the  pile  ;  the  failles  of  the 
attic  ftory  are  feventeen  feet  high  ;  the  panes  are  of  ground  glafs, 
two  feet  wide,  and  the  wood  work  of  the  frames  is  doubly  gilt. 
The  hall  and  chapel  are  adorned  with  paintings  by  Verrioj  par- 
ticulailya  very  fine  reprelentation  of  the  death  of  Caefar  in  the 
capitol,  and  of  the  refurre&ion  of  Cbrift.  The  chambers, 
which  are  large  and  elegant,  form  a  magnificent  gallery,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  the  Duke's  clofet,  finely  beautified  with  Indian 

Vol,  II.  N  paint- 
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paintings.  The  weft  front,  which  faces  die  Derwent,  is  »4otjh 
cd  with  a  magnificent  portal,  before  which  there  is  a  fltone  bridge 
over  this  river,  with  a  tower  upon  it,  that  was  built  by  the 
countefsof  Shrewfbury.  There  is  alfo  in  an  ifland  in  the  river, 
a  building  like  a  caftle,  which,  fecn  from  the  houfe,  lias  a  good 
effect.  In  the  gardm  there  is  a  grove  of  cyprefs  trees,  and  feveral 
ftatues  extremely  well  executed.  There  is  alfo  a  very  fine  piece 
of  water,  in  which  there  are  feveral  ftatues  reprefentingNept  me, 
his  Nereids,  and  fea  horfes  j  on  the  banks  is  a,  tree  of  copper 
reprefenting  a  willow,  from  every  leaf  of  which  water  is  made 
to  iflue  by  the  turning  of  a  cock,  fo  as  to  form  an  artifici  tl  fhowcr. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  irregularity  of  the  ground  to 
form  a  cafcade ;  at  the  top  are  two  fea  nymphs  with  their  urns, 
through  which  the  water  i flues ;  and  in  the  bafon,  at  bottom, 
there  is  an  artificial  rofe,  {o  contrived,  that  water  may  be  made 
to  iflue  from  it,  i'o  as  to  form  the  figure  of  that  flower  in  the  air. 
There  are  many  other  beauties  both  of  art  and  nature,  peculiar 
to  the  place,  of  which  no  defcription,  however  minute  and  judi- 
cious, could  convey  an  adequate  idea.  This  palace  was  built  by 
William,  the  firfr,  Duke  of  Devonfhire.  The  ftone  ufed  in  the 
building,  was  dug  from  quarries  on  the  fpot,  including  the  mar- 
b'c,  which  is  finely  veined,  but  is  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  fe- 
veral people  have  ufed  it  to  build  houfes. 

Frbm  this  houfe  there  is  a  moor,  extending  thirteen  miles 
north,  which  has  neither  hedge,  houfe,  or  tree,  but  is  a  dreary 
and  defolate  wildernefs,  which  no  ftranger  can  crofs  without  a 
guide.  This  plain  however  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  beau- 
ties of  Chatfworth  j  for  the  eontraft  not  only  renders  it  more 
ffriking,  but  it  contains  a  large  body  of  water,  covering  near 
thirty  acres  of  ground,  which  is  not  only  a  common  drain  for 
the  adjacent  country,  but  fupplies  all  the  refervoirs,  canals,  caf- 
cades,  and  other  water  works  in  the  gardens  of  Chatfworth 
Houfe,  to  which  it  is  conducted  by  pipes,  properly  difpofed  for 
that  purpofe.    * 

"Upon  the  hills  beyond  the  garden  is  a  park,  where  are  alfo 
fome  ftatues  and  other  curiolites ;  but  even  thefe  hills  are 
overlooked  by  a  very  high  rocky  mountain,  from  which  the  view 
of  the  palace,  and  the  cultivated  valley,  in  which  it  ftands, 
breaks  at  once  upon  the  traveller  like  the  effect  of  enchant- 
ment. 

In  the  houfe  that  was  firft  built  upon  this  fpot,  by  Sir  William 
Gavendifli  of  Suffolk,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  remained  prifoner 
for  feventeen  years,  under  the  care  of  Cavendifh's  widow,  the 
countefs  of  Shrewfbury,  in  memory  of  which  the  new  lodg- 
ings, that  are  built  in  the  place  of  the  old,  are  frill  called  the 
Queen  of  Scots  apartment.     Marfhal  Tallard  alfo,  the  French 
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general,  who  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  was  entertained  here  a  few  days  ; 
and  when  he  took  his  leave  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  he  faid, 
"  that  when  he  returned  to  France,  and  reckoned  up  the  days 
"  of  his  captivity  in  England,  he  mould  leave  out  t'hofe  he  had 
-Ci  fpeht  at  Chatfworth." 

II.  Mam  Tor;  or,  Mother  Toiver.  This  Is  a  mountain 
fo  called,  oil  the  north  fide  of  the  road  from  Buxton  to  Caftk- 
ton,  under  which  are  feveral  lead  mines;  great  quantities  of 
ejrth  and  large  ftones  are  always  falling  down  from  it,  if  the 
weather  be  ever  fo  calm,  and  with  fo  loud  a  noife  as  often  to  ter- 
rify the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  yet  the  mountain 
is  of  fuch  an  enormous  bulk,  that  the  decreafe  of  it  is  not  to  be 
perceived. 

III.  Eden  Hole,  which  is  near  Chapel  in  the  Frith,  is  a 
vaft  chafm  in  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and 
more  than  forty  feet  long.  In  this  chafm  or  cave  appears  the 
-mouth  of  a  pit,  the  depth  of  which  could  never  be  fathomed  : 
a  plummet  once  drew  884  yards,  which  is  fomething  more  than 
half  a  mile,  of  line  after  it,  of  which  the  laft  eighty  yards  were 
wet,  but  no  bottom  was  found.  •  Several  attempts  to  fathom  it 
have  been  firice  made,  and  the  plummet  has  fome  times  flopped 
at  half  that  depth,  owing  probably  to  its  reiting  on  fome  of  the 
protuberances  that  ftand  out  from  the  fides.  That  fuch  pro- 
tuberances there  are,  is  proved  by  an  experiment  conftantly  made, 
to  (hew  its  great  depth  to  thofe  that  viiit  the  place,  by  the  poor 
people  that  attend  them,  who  always  throw  fome  large  ftones 
down  into  it,  which  are  heard  to  ftrike  againft  the  irregularities 
of  the  fide  with  a  fainter  and  fainter  found,  that  is  at  length 
gradually  loft.  The  Earl  of  Leicefter,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  hired  a  poor  wretch  to  venture  down  in  a  bafket, 
who,  after  he  had  defcended  200  ells,  was  drawn  up  again,  but 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  curious  enquirer,  he  had  loft 
his  fenfes,  and  -  in  a  few  days  after  died  delirious.  The  cavern 
jn  which  this  pit  is  found,  is  contracted  within  the  rock,  and 
water  is  continually  trickling  from  the  top,  where  it  alfo  forms 
fparry  concretions. 

IV.  Buxton-Wells  derive  their  name  from  the  village  of 
Buxton,  near  the  head  of  the  river  Wye.  The  medicinal  water 
here  rifes  from  nine  fprings ;  and  the  bed  or  foil  from  which  the 
water  iffues,  is  a  kind  of  marble  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
within  five  feet  of  one  of  the  hot  fprings  there  is  a  cold  one. 
The  ufe  of  thefe  waters,  both  by  drinking  and  bathing,  is  much 
recommended,  and  the  wells  are  therefore  greatly  frequented  in 
the  fummer  feafon.  The  water  is  faid  to  be  fulphureous  and 
faline,  yet  it  is  not  foetid  nor  unpalatable,  becaufe  the  fulphur  is 
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not  united  with  any  vitriolic  particles,  and  but  with  few  that  ar,e 
faline  j  for  the  fame  reafon  it  does  not  tinge  Silver,  nor  act  as  a 
cathartic.  When  drank  it  creates  a  good  appetite,  removes  ob- 
structions, and  if  mixed  with  the  chalybeat  water,  with  which 
this  place  alio  abounds,  it  anfwers  all  the  intention  of  the  bath 
in  Somerfctfhire,  or  thofe  of  the  hot  wells  below  Briftol.  Th,e 
ufeof  this  water  by  bathing,  has  been  recommended  by  phyfici- 
cians  in  all  fcorbutic,  rheumatic,  and  nervous  diforders.  Thefe 
yreJls  are  inclcfed  vvithin  a  handfome  {tone  building,  erected  at 
the  charge  of  George  Earl  of  Shrewfbury.  Here  is  a  conveni- 
ent houfe  for  the  accommodation  of  Strangers,  built  at  the  charge 
of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  There  is  a  bath  room  which  is 
arched  over  head,  and  is  rendered  handfome  and  convenient. 
The  bath  will  accommodate  twenty  people  at  a  time  to  walk  and 
fwim  in.  The  temper  of  the  water  is  blood  warm,  and  it  may 
be  mifcd  at  pleafure  to  any  height.  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  who 
wa.  here  for  f  me  time,  took  her  leave  of  it  in  the  diltich  of  Cae- 
far  upon  Feltria,  varied  thib  : 

Buxtona,  quae  callida?  celcbrarere  n  >mine  lymphae, 

FortcmiHi  p oithac  non  adeunda,  Vale. 

V.  Tideswell  is  a  fpring  fituated  near  the  market-town  to 
which  it  has  given  its  name.  The  well  is  about  three  feet  deep,, 
and  three  feet  wide,  and  the  water,  in  differe.it  and  uncertain 
periods  of  time,  finks  and  rifes  with  a  gurgling  nj'ife,  two  thirds 
of  the  perpendicular  depth  of  the  well.  Many  conjectures  have 
been  formed  to  account  for  this  phenomenon.  Some  have 
thoughtthat  in  the  aqueduct  a  ftone  Hands  in  equilibrio,  and  pro- 
duces the  rife  and  fall  of  the  water  by  vibrating  backwards  and 
forwards  j  but  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  whit  Should  produce 
this  vibration  at  uncertain  periods,  as  what  fhould  produce  the 
rife  and  fall  of  the  water ;  and  others  imagine  that  thefe  irregu- 
lar ebbings  and  Rowings,  as  well  as  the  gurgling  noife,  are  oc- 
casioned by  air,  which  agitates  or  prelfes  the  water  from  the  Sub- 
terraneous cavities;  but  thefe  do  not  tell  us  what  can  be  fuppofed 
firft  to  move  the  air  ;  others  have  imagined  the  fpring  to  beoc- 
cafionally  fupplied  from  the  overflowing  of  fome  Subterraneous 
body  of  water,  lying  upon  a  higher  level. 

VI.  Pool's  Hole  is  a  cave  in  the  peak,  which  isfaid  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  one  Poole,  a  notorious  robber,  who  being 
outlawed,  fecreted  himfelf  here  from  juftice  ;  but  others  will 
have  it  that  Pool  was  fome  hermit,  or  anchorite,  who  made 
choice  of  this  difmal  hole  for  his  cell.  Pool's  hole  is  fituated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  lofty  mountain,  called  Coitmcfs,  near  Buxton. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  fmall  arch,  fo  very  low,  that  fuch  as  . 
venture  into  it  are  forced  to  creep  upon  their  hands  and  knees, 
bat  it  gradually  opens  into  a  vault  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
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Jong,  and,  as  fome  have  pretended,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  high. 
It  is  certainly   very  lofty,  and   looks  not  unlike  the  infide  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral.     In  a  cavern  to  the  right,  called  Pool's  chairw 
ber,  there  is  a  fine  echo,  though  it  does  not  appear  of  what  kind 
it  is;  and  a  found  of  a  current  of  water,  which  runs  along  the 
middle  of  the  great  vault,  being  reverberated  on  each  fide,  very 
much  encreafes  the  aftonifhmeht  of  all  who  vifit  the  place.  Here; 
on  the  floor,  are  great  ridges  of    (tone  ;  water  is    perpetually 
diftiliing  from  the  roof  and  lides  of  the  vault,  and  the  drops,  be- 
fore  they  fall,  produce   a   very    pleafing    effect,   by  reflecting 
numberlefs  rays  from  the  candles  carried  by  the  guides  ;  they  alio, 
from  their  quality,  form  chryftallizations  of  various  forms,  like 
the  figures  of  fretwork  ;  and  in  fome  places,  having  been  long 
accumulated  one  upon  another,  they- have  formed  large   mailes, 
bearing  a  rude  refemblance  to  men,  lions,  dogs,  and  other  animals. 
In  this  cavity  is  a  column,  as  clear  as  alabafter,  called  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  pillar,  becaufe  it  is  faid  fhe  went  in  (o  far,  and 
beyond  it  there  is   a  fteep  afcent,  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
which  terminates  in  a  hollow   in  the  roof,  called    the  Needle's 
Eye,  in  which,  when  the  guide  places  his  candle,  it  looks  like  a 
£lar  in  the  firmarnent.     If  a  piflxd  is  fired  near  the  Queen's  Pil- 
lar, the  report  will  be  as  loud   as  a  cannon.     There  is  another 
paiTage  by  which  people  generally  return.     Not  far  from   thi^ 
place  are  two  fpring§,  one   cold  and  the  other  hot,  but    (o  near 
one  another,  that  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  fame  hand  may  be 
put  into  both  ftreams  at  the  fame  time. 

VII.  The  Devil's  Arse,  for  what  reafonfo  called  is  noji 
known,  is  a  cavern,  which  runs  under  a  ileep  hill,  about  fix 
miles  north-weft  of  Tidefwall,  by  an  horizontal  entrance  fixty 
feet  wide,  and  fomething  more  than  thirty  feet  high.  The  top 
of  this  entrance  refembles  a  regular  arch,  chequered  with  (tones 
of  different  colours,  from  which  petrifying  water  is  continually 
dropping.  Here  arefeveral  huts,  which  look  like  a  little  town, 
inhabited  by  a  fet  of  people  who  feem  in  a  great  meafure  to  fub- 
fift,  by  guiding  Grangers  into  the  cavern,  which  opens  at  the  ex? 
tremity  of  this  entrance.  The  outward  part  of  this  cave  is  very 
dark  ;  it  is  alfo  rendered  very  flippery,  by  a  current  of  water 
which  runs  acreds  the  entrance,  and  the  rock  hangs  fo  low,  that 
•  it  is  neceffary  to  {loop  in  order  to  go  under  it ;  but  having  palled 
this  place,  and  another  current,  which  fometimes  cannot  be  war 
ded,  the  arch  opens  again  to  a  third  current,  near  which  are 
large  banks  of  fand  ;  after  thofe  are  palled  the  rock  clofes.  This 
cavern  is  fometimes  called  Peake'f  Hole. 
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Thufc  curiofuies  which  have  been  alre?dy  defcrihed,  and 
which  are  generally  icaMed  "  ihc  Seven  Wonders  of"  the  Peak.," 
Wti  the  moil  re.ua; Ivil'le  cnrinfuies  of  this  county  ;  but  there  are 
mher  places  in  DerbWftiire  Well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curi- 
ous traveller,  of  fv>rne  of  which  we  (lull  now  take  notice. 

Little  CbefieY,  now  a  final  1  village  upon  the  Derwent,  near 
Derby,  but  ori  the  'other  fide  of  the  river,  was  antiently  a  city. 
It  was  alio  a  Roman  {ration,  as  appears  by  a  great  number  of 
Roman  coins,  of  different  metals,  that  have  been  found  in  it. 
When  the  water  of  the  Derwent  happens  to  be  very  clear,  the 
foundation  ftf  a  bridge  may  be  feen,  which  crofTed  it  in  this  place. 

Dale  slbbcy  is  a  village  near  Derby,  where  there  are  frill  the- 
r<.  mains  of  a  ftately  monaftery,  which  was  founded  foon  after 
the  Norman  invafion. 

Mclborn,  a  village  about  five  or  fix  miles  fouth-eaff.  of  Derby, 
was  formerly  a  Royal  manfion,  and  had  a  caftle,  now  an  heap 
jbf  ruivrs,  where  John,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  taken  pri- 
fmer  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  by  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  was 
ton  fined  nineteen  years,  and  was  then  releafed  by  Henry  the 
Sixth. 

Burgh,  a  little  village  near  Caffleton,  was  frequented  by  the 
Romans,  as  appears  fiom  a  caufey,  leading  from  it  to  Buxton 
baths,  which  appear  to  have  been  eminent  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans. 

Matlock  is  a  moll  delightful  village,  and  is  much  celebrated 
for  its  bath,  to  which  many  people  refort  in  fummer.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  near  the  river  Derwent,  and  confifts  of  a  large  range  of 
elegant  houfes,  built  in  the  moft  uniform  manner,  with  ftables 
and  out-houfes.  The  bath  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  for 
the  gentlemen,  the  other  for  the  ladies,  and  over  them  are  very 
convenient  rooms  for  the  ufeof  thofe  whofe  diforders  oblige  them 
to  bathe  frequently.  The  ladies  bath  is  finely  arched  over  with 
{tone ;  and  at  one  end  of  it  are  federal  convenient  rooms,  with 
^piirtmehtS  for  the  fervants. 

The  affcmhly  roam,  is  on  the  right  hand,  and  at  the  top  is  a 
uiulic-room,  to  which  you  afcend  by  a  grand  ftaircafe.  There  is 
a  fine  terrace  before  the  houfe,  and  near  it  a  place  where  the 
gentlemen  divert  themfrlves  in  the  evenings.  From  this  place 
there  Is  a  rocky  fhelf,  defcending  to  the  river,  which  is  extremely 
rapid,  and  runs  with  fuch  a  murmuring  noife,  as  fills  the  mind 
with  a  pleafing  admiration.  The  perpendicular  height  of  this 
r.;ck,  called  Matlock,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards;  and  on 
each  fide  of  it  is  a  row  of  lofty  elms,  called  the  Lover's  Walk. 
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The  environs  of  Matlock  Bath  are  equal,  if  not  fuperior  in 
natural  beauty  to  any  of  the  mod  finifhed  places  in  the  kingdom. 
They  form  a  winding  vale  of  about  three  miles,  through  which 
the  river  Derwent  runs  ;  the  courfe  extremely  various  ;  infome 
places  the  breadth  is  confiderable,  the  ftream  fmooth  ;  in  others 
it  breaks  upon  the  rocks  and  falls  over  the  fragments  ;  befides 
forming  feveral  flight  cafcades.  The  boundaries  of  the  vale,  are 
cultivated  hills  on  one  fide,  and  very  bold  rocks  with  pendant 
woods  on  the  other.  The  beft  tour  of  the  place  is  to  crofs  the 
river  ne^r  the  turnpike,  and  then  take  the  winding  path  up  the 
rock,  which  leads  you  to  the  range  of  fields  at  the  top,  bounded 
this  way  by  the  precipice ;  along  which  is  a  mod  delightful  walk, 
and  indeed  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fineft  natural  terrace  in 
the  world.  At  the  top,  you  may  turn  to  the  left,  till  you  come 
to  the  projecting  point,  called  Hag-rock.  From  this  fpot  you* 
have  a  perpendicular  view  down  a  vaft  precipice  to  the  river. 
which  here  forms  a  fine  fheet  of  water,  fringed  with  wood  on 
theoppofite  fide  :  it  falls  twice  over  the  rocks,  the  roar  ofiwteiah 
adds  to  the  effecT:  of  the  fcene.  The  valley  is  fmall,  and  borcwda 
ed  immediately  by  the  hills  which  rife  boldly  from  it,  and  are  cue 
into  inclofures,  fome  of  them  a  fine  verdure;  others  feared- 
with  rocks  ;  and  fome  full  of  wood  ;  the  variety  pleafing.  This* 
whole  view  is  very  noble.  Advancing  along  the  precipice,  ihe' 
views  caught  as  you  move  through  the  (haggling  branches  of  the 
wood  which  grows  &n  the  edge  of  it,  are  very  piclurefque  ;  in 
fome  places  down  on  the  water  alone  ;  in  others  into  glen?  of 
wood,  dark  and  gloomy  ;  with  fpots  here  and  there  quite  open* 
which  let  in  various  chearful  views  of  the  dale  and  the  cultivated! 
hills.  Thefe  continue  till  you  come  to  an  elm  with  divided 
branches,  growing  on  the  rocky  edge  of  the  precipice  ;  it  forms 
a  natural  ballufirade,  over  which  you  view  a  very  noble  fcene. 
You  command  the  river  both  ways,  presenting-  feveral  fheets  o£ 
water,  and  falling  four  times  over  the  rocks.  To  the  left,  the 
ihore  is  hanging  wood,  from  the  precipice  down  to  the  very 
water's  edge,  but  the  rocks  break  from  it  in  feveral  places,  their 
heads  beautifully  fringed  with  open  wood,  as  if  the  projection 
was  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  fhade  on  the  back  ground  of  the  wood. 
At  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  quite  furrounded  wish  wood,  two: 
fmall  grafs  inclofures  are  feen,  divided  by  ftraggling  trees— no- 
thing can  be  more  beautiful.  The  oppofite  fide  of  the  vale  is 
formed  by  many  hanging  inclofures  ;  and  the  higher  boundaiy  a 
great  variety  of  hill  cut  in  fields.  To  the  right,  the  fcene  in- 
different j  the  edging  of  the  water  is  a  thick  itripe  of  wood,  fo 
clofe  that  the  trees  feem  to  grow  from  the  water  ;  they  form  a 
dark  fhade,  under  which  the  r'utr  is  frncoth  :  above  this  wood; 
appear  fome  houfts  fuirour.ded  by  feveiai  gra!s  field?,  beautifully 
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(helving  down  among  wild  ground  of  wood  and  rock.  Above 
the  whole  is  a  very  noble  hill,  bare,  but  broken  by  rocky  fpots. 

Advancing  you  come  to  a  projecting  point,  edged  with  fmall 
afh-trees,  from  which  you  have  a  fmooth  reach  of  the  river 
through  a  thick  dark  wood  ;  a  molt  pleafing  variation  from  the 
preceding  fcenes.  And  above  it  to  the  right,  a  vail  perpendi- 
cular rock,  150  feet  high,  rifing  out  of  a  dark  wood  ;  itfelf  quite 
crowned  with  wood.  The  whole  magnificent:  and  turning 
another  wave  in  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  an  opening  in  the 
fhrubby  wood  prefents  a  reach  of  the  river  with  a  very  noble 
ihore  of  hanging  wood  j  the  rock  partly  bare,  but  all  in  a  dark 
/hade  of  wood.  A  houfe  or  two,  and  a  few  inclofures,  enliven 
the  fpot  where  the  river  is  loft  ;  all  clofely  bounded  by  the  great 
hill.  This  view  is  a  complete  picture.  Proceeding  further, 
the  woody  edging  of  the  rocks  is  fo  thick,  as  to  prevent  any 
views  j  but  from  thence  we  are  led  to  a  point  of  rock  higher 
than  any  of  the  preceding  ;  which,  being  open,  prefents  a  full 
view  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  valley.  To  the  left,  the  river 
flows  under  a  noble  fhore  of  hanging  wood  ;  and  above  the 
whole  a  Vaft  range  of  inclofures,  which  rife  one  above  another 
in  the  mod  beautiful  manner.  This  point  of  view  is  high 
enough  to  command  likewife  a  new  vale  behind  the  precipice  : 
this  ridge  of  rocky  hill,  (helving  gently  down,  is  in  a  fine 
waving  vale  of  cultivated  fields  of  a  pleafing  verdure,  and  bound- 
ed by  the  fide  of  an  extended  bare  hill.  This  double  view  ren- 
ders the  fpot  amazingly  fine. 

A  few  yards  further  we  turn  on  to  the  point  of  a  very  bold 
projection  of  the  rock,  which  opens  to  new  fcenes ;  the  river  is 
feen  both  to  the  right  and  left,  glorioufly  environed  with  thick 
woods  :  on  the  oppofite  hill  four  grafs  inclofures  of  a  fine  ver- 
dure are  fkirted  with  trees,  through  the  branches  of  which  you 
fee  frefh  (hades  of  green  j  a  pleafing  contraft  to  the  rocky  won- 
ders of  the  precipice. 

From  hence  the  wood  excludes  the  view  for  fome  diftance, 
till  you  turn  on  to  a  point  with  a  feat  called  Adam's  bench  j  and 
as  the  rock  here  projects  very  much  into  the  dale,  it  confe- 
quently  gives  a  full  command  of  all  the  woody  fteps  you  have 
pafled  :  and  a  very  noble  fcene  it  is.  The  range  of  hanging 
wood,  almoft  perpendicular  from  the  lofty  rocky  points,  down 
to  the  very  water,  is  ftriking  :  the  bare  rocks  in  fome  places 
bulge  out,  but  never  without  a  fkirt  of  open  wood  ;  the  light 
through  branches  fo  growing  from  fuch  lofty  cliffs,  has  an  effecl 
truly  pifturefque.  The  immediate  fhore  on  the  other  fide  is 
wood,  and  higher  up  varied  inclofures.  On  the  whole,  a  nobler 
union  of  wood  and  water  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined.  Leaving 
the  precipice,  a  walk  cut  in  the  rock  leads  to  the  bottom,  where 
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is  another  made  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  parted  from  it 
by  a  thick  edging  of  wood,  and  quite  arched  with  trees.  This 
(haded  walk  leads  to  a  bench  in  view  of  a  fmall  cafcade  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  river.  At  a  little  diftance  from  hence  is  an 
high  rock,  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious  traveller: 
the  way  to  it  is  an  agreeable  walk,  which  gives  feveral  views. 
The  rock  is  450  feet  perpendicular ;  the  river  directly  below  ;  a 
fine  fmooth  ftream,  giving  a  noble  bend  :  oppofite,  a  vaft  fweep 
of  hill,  which  rifes  in  the  boldeif.  manner ;  with .  a  pifturefque 
knot  of  inclofures  in  the  middle  of  it :  on  one  fide  a  deep  ridge 
of  rock ;  on  the  other,  a  varied  precipice  of  rock  and  wood. 
You  look  down  qn  the  old  bath  with  a  fine  front  of  wood,  and 
many  varied  waves  of  inclofures  bounded  by  diftant  hills. 

Further  on,  on  the  fame  eminence,  you  come  to  a  point  of 
bare  rock,  from  which  you  look  down  a  precipice  of  500  feet 
abfolutely  perpendicular ;  the  river  breaking  over  fragments  of 
the  rocks,  foars  in  a  manner  that  adds  to  the  fublimity  of  the 
fcene.  The  more  of  wood  is  very  noble.  From  hence,  follow- 
ing the  edge  of  the  precipice,  you  come  to  another  point,  from 
whence  you  have  a  double  view  of  the  river  beneath,  as  it  were 
in  another  region  :  to  the  left,  the  great  rock  rifes  from  the  bo- 
fom  of  a  vafl:  wood  in  the  boldeft  (tile  imaginable.  Sinking  a 
little  to  the  right,  you  have  one  of  the  molt  noble  views  ima- 
ginable :  the  river  gives  a  fine  bend  through  a  narrow  meadow  of 
a  beautiful  verdure ;  the  boundaries  of  the  vale,  woods  hanging 
perpendicularly,  and  feared  with  rocks.  In  the  centre,  a  round 
hiliaiiingoutof  wood  in  the  midft  ofavaft  fweep  of  inclofures, 
which  hang;  to  the  eye  in  a  mod  piclurefque  manner,  has  an 
effect  aftonifhingiy  fine.  In  one  place  a  freeple  rifes  from  a  knot 
of  wood  ;  and  a  variety  of  (battered  villages  in  others  unite  to 
render  this  fcene  truly  admirable. 

Crumfordh  a  final!  village,  near  Matlock,  which  has  a  very 
romantic  appearance. 

Abcut  three  miles  from  Afhbourne,  is  a  valley  called  Dave- 
dale,  which  is  a  narrow  winding  glen  among  a  variety  of  hills  and 
rocks,  through  which  the  river  Dove  takes  its  courfe  above  two 
miles.  It  is  bounded  in  a  very  romantic  manner  by  hills,  rocks, 
and  hanging  woods  ;  which  are  extremely  various  ;  and  the  hills 
in  particular  of  a  very  bold  and  finking  character ;  they  fpread 
on  all  fides  in  vaft  fweeps,  inexprefilbly  magnificent,  and  are 
much  more  ftriking  than  any  thing  elfe  in  Dove-dale.  The 
rocks  are  in  fome  places  very  romantic  ;  rifing  in  various  (hapes 
From  banks  of  hill  and  wood,  and  forming  a  wild  aflemblage  of 
really  romantic  objects;  but  they  are  much  exceeded  in  magni- 
tude by  others  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  courfe  of 
the  river  is  various,  from  a  gentle  current  to  great  rapidity  over 
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broken  r  cks  ;  and  in  fome  places  falls,  hut  n  >t  in  a  I  old  man- 
ner:  the  fragments  of  reck  in  it,  with  brain  he*  of  wood  growing 
from  it,   arc  truly  romantic  and  p'dturefque. 

There  arc  alio  fume  pleafing  and  romantic  views  in  Monjal 
Vale,  on  the  river  Wye. 

SEATS. 

The  mod  magnificent  feat  in  this  county,  namely,  Chat/worth 
Houfe,  has  been  already  defcribed  ;  it  being  generally  included 
among  the  feven  wonders  of  the  Peak.  But  there  are  other 
feats  in  Derbyihire  well  worthy  of  attention,  among  which  are 
the  following. 

IvEDDLf  stone  Hall,  near  Derby,  the  feat  of  Lord 
Scarfdale.  This  is;1bne  of  the  fineft  houfes  in  the  kingdom. 
The  principal  front  is,  beautiful ;  it  extends  360  feet,  confiding 
of  a  center,  and  two  wings  of  pavilions.  The  portico  is  light ; 
it  conlifts  of  fix  very  fine  pillars,  which  fupport  the  tympanum, 
at  the  points  of  which  are  ftatues.  The  garden  front  is  a  very 
uncommon  one,  but- light;  the  center  has  no  windows  in  it, 
but  four  pillars  project  from  the  wall,  a/id  fupport  as  many  fta- 
tues ;  between  them  are  niches  with  ftatues  in  them  alfo.  The 
Hall  is  a  very  noble  room  -,  and  has  in  it  a  very  magnificent 
range  of  Corinthian  columns  of  alabafter.  Here  are  two  fta- 
tues, one  of  Apollo,  and  the  other  of  Meleager.  The  chim- 
nev-pieces  are  of  ftatuary  marble,  one  of  which  reprefents  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  other  the  con- 
tinence of  Scipio,  by  the  fame  mafter.  The  Nartb  Mufic 
Room  is  36  by  24,  and  22  high,  finifhed  with  ftucco,  an  Ionic 
entablature,  antique  cieling,  compartments,  and  ornaments. 
The  chimney-piece  is  of  ftatuary  marb!e.  Among  the  paint- 
ings here  are  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  a  very  capital  piece,  by 
Guido  ;  the  temple  of  Flora,  by  Viviano  ;  an  old  man's  head, 
the  expreffion  of  which  is  remarkably  fine,  by  Rembrandt  j  and 
the  Roman  charity,  by  Signora  Rozzi. 

The  IVihdrawing-room  is  hung  with  blue  dam^fk,  antique 
cieling,  coved,  and  very  elegant.  A  Venetian  window,  and 
the  door  cafes  finely  finifhed  with  Corinthian  columns  in  ala- 
bafter.  The  chimney  piece  is  of  ftatuary  marble.  The  cor- 
nice is  fupported  by  two  whole  length  female  figures,  very  nearly 
executed.  The  tablet  in  the  frieze  is  virtue  rewarded  with  riches 
and  honour,  in  baflo  relievo.  Among  the  paintings  in  this 
room  are  Olympia  and  Orlando  by  Annibal  Carracci ;  there  is 
great  expreffion  in  thefe  figures,  the  attitudes  are  {rrohg,  and 
the  colouring  fine  ;   Death  of  the  Virgin,   by  Raphael  \  Jupiter 
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and  Io,.by  Andrea  Sacchi;   a  Magdalen,  by  Annibal  Carracci; 
an  he  ly  family,  by  Raphael,    and  another  by  Guido. 

The  Library  i-.  36  feet  by  24,  and- 22  high.  The  cieling 
Mofaic.  7"he  chimney-piece  of  ftatuary  marble,  Doric  co 
lumps,  with  bafes  to  fupport  the  cornice.  Am  1^  tl  e .  point- 
ings here  are  Ad  a  in  and  Eve,  by  Carlo  Lotti ;  Lot  and  his 
daughter  by  the  fame  matter ;  David  interpreting  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, by  Rembrandt;  Rinalio  and  Armtda,  by  NichoJas 
Poulin,;    and  Andromeda  chained  to  the  rock,   by  Guido. 

The  Saloon  is  a  very  elegant  room,  a  circle,  42  Kec  diameter, 
in  which  aie  fame  good  paintings,  and  very  fine  ftatues.  The 
Dining- Room  is  finilhed  with  fiucco;  the  cieling  painted,  and  very 
elegant;  in  the  circles  are  Europe,  Aiia,  Africa,  and  America.; 
in  the  middle  circle,  Lo-ve  embracing  Fortune;  in  the  oMong 
fquares,  the  four  feafons  exprefled  by  triumphs  of  Venus,  Apollo, 
Bacchus,  and  7Eolus.  The  whole  executed  in  a  very  neat  and 
elegant  manner.  The  chimney-piece  is  of  ftatuary  marble. 
The  glafles  are  elegant,  and  the  dabs  of  Siena  marble.  Among 
the  paintings  in  this  room  are,  Hagar  and  Ifhmael,  by  Cent 
Ferri ;  a  landfcape  by  Claude  Lorraine  ;  and  two  landfc  p?s 
from  Milton's  Allegro,  by  Zucccarelli.  In  the  Family  Pavilion 
are  an  Anti-room,  and  a  Breakfafl-room,  finifhed  with  frefoo 
paintings  and  antique  ornaments,  after  the  baths  of  Diocleftah. 
There  are  feveral  landfopes  in  Lady  Scarfdale 's  Drejjing  Room, 
and  good  paintings  in  fome  of  the  other  rooms. 

The  architecture  of  Keddleftone  is  light  ainl  pleafing,  and  it  is 
upon  the  whole  a  very  noble  houfe.  The  environs  are  finifhed 
in  a  manner  equal  to  the  building ;  in  the  front  of  the  houfe, 
for  a  confiderable  extent,  is  a  fine  winding  rivet;  the  lawns 
hang  very  well  to  the  water,  and  are  buunded  by  woods  of  noble 
oaks,  in  a  mod  pleafing  manner.  The  approach  fiom  Dei  by 
is  through  one  of  thefe  woods,  and  the  road  leaving  it,  you 
gain  an  oblique  view  of  the  houfe:  but  entering  another  very 
fine  wood  it  is  loft;  but  on  coming  out  of  the  dark  grove,  you 
break  at  once  on  the  houfe,  backed  with  fpreading  plantations, 
which  have  a  noble  eftecT  The  water  winds  before  it  through 
the  vale  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner;  you  command  both  the 
reaches  that  form  the  ifland  ;  and  move  up  to  the  noufe  over  a 
fine  bridge  of   three  large  arches. 

From  the  garden  front,  Lady  Scarfdale  has  traced  with  great 
tafte  a  pleafure  ground  ;  a  winding  lawn  decorated  with  trees, 
fhrubs  and  great  knots  of  wood,  and  a  gravel  walk  through  it : 
it  winds  up  the  vale  between  two  hills  to  the  right ;  parted  from 
the  park  on  each  fide  by  a  funk  fence  :  and  as  the  fcattered  trees 
and  clumps  are  prettily  varied,  they  let  in,  as  the  walk  rifes  on 
She  hill,  very  pi£turefque  views  of  the  lake,  and  the  adjoining 
O  2  woods. 
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woods.  It  rifcs  to  the  fummit,  and  there  commands  a  very 
noble  profpect  of  all  the  adjacent  country.  You  look  down  into 
the  park  vale,  with  a  large  river  winding  through  it,  iccompa- 
nicd  w;ih  fpieading  lawns  ;  nnd  bounded  by  very  noble  woods 
of  ojIc  :  around  the  whole  is  a  vail  range  ot  wavin  tills  broken 
into  inclofures  of  a  good  verdure  j  and  hanging  to  the  eye  in 
various  fvvecps. 

FormaRK-Hall,  near  Swarton,  fouth  of  the  Trent,  is 
the  feat  of  Sir  Robert  Burdett.  It  is  a  large  obloi'tr  houfe;  the 
corners  projecting  enough  to  form  bow  windows,  and  are  domed  : 
In  the  center  of  the  principal  front,  is  a  portico  fupponed  by 
four  Ionic  pillars.  It  commands  an  extenfive  profpedc  over  the 
vale  through  which  the  Trent  runs :  and  being  wei!  united  with 
fome  fine  woods,  has  a  good  effect.  The  back  from,  which  is 
very  light  and  handfome,  looks  on  fome,hanging  hihs  crowned  by 
diftant  plantations. 

The  hall  is  52  feet  by  26.  It  opens  on  one  fide  into  the  prin» 
cipal  apartments;  conliiting  of  a  dining  room,  30  by  21;  a 
drawing  room,  28  by  2!  ;  and  another,  34  by  21  :  on  this  fide 
of  the  hall  is  likewife  the  great  ftair-cafe.  Thefe  rooms  are 
handfomely  fitted  up,  and  "the  chimney-pieces  are  very  elegant. 
On  the  other  fide,  the  hall  opens  into  the  common  parlour,  and 
that  into  the  library.  Here  is  a  very  good  picture  of  the  Holy 
family,  of  thefchool  of  Raphael ;  the  colours  are  brilliant,  the 
group  good,  and  the  hair  of  the  old  man's  head  fine.  Alfo  fome 
Dutch  pieces ;  the  attitudes  in  which  are  very  natural.  It  com- 
municates with  the  bed-chamber,  and  that  opens  into  the  lady's 
drefling  room,  united  on  the  other  fide  to  the  hall  by  an  antir 
room,  adjoining  to  which  is  another  ftair-cafe.  The  family 
apartment  is  therefore  diftincl;  on  one  fide  the  hall,  and  perfectly 
well  contrived  for  convenience  ;  and  the  principal  fuite  of  rooms 
on  the  other.  The  height  of  all  the  floois  16  feet :  over  it  are 
eight  bedchambers,  28  feet  fquare. 

The  pleafure  ground  is  very  beautiful.  A  winding  walk  leads 
from  the  houfe  through  a  wood  of  very  fine  oaks,  down  a  fall- 
ing valley  to  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  and  turns  up  a  cliff  of  rock 
and  wood,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  the  country  5 
the  river  has  no  where  fo  bold  and  romantic  a  (here.  The  rocks 
are  perpendicular  and  of  a  good  height,  and  the  intermixture  of 
woods,  extremely  romantic;  hanging  over  the  cliffs  in  fome 
places  in  a  ftriking  manner,  and  almoff.  overfhadowing  the 
Water. 

Beneath  at  a  great  depth,  the  Trent  makes  a  very  bold  fweep, 
and  winding  through  the  valley,  all  richly  inclofed,  and  of  a  fine 
yeidure,  it  appears  at  different  foots  in  the  moft  pleafing  manner. 
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woods.  It  rifcs  to  the  fummit,  and  there  commands  a  very 
noble  profpect  of  all  the  adjacent  country.  You  look  down  into 
the  park  vale,  with  a  large  river  winding  through  it,  tccompa- 
nicd  with  fpieading  lawns  ;  nnd  bounded  by  very  noble  woods 
or"  oak  :  around  the  whole  is  a  vaft  range  ot  wavi  tilla  broken 
into  inclofures  of  a  good  verdure;  and  hanging  to  the  eye  in 
various  fweeps. 

FormaRK-Hall,  near  Swarton,  fouth  of  the  Trent,  1$ 
the  feat  of  Sir  Robert  Burdett.  It  is  a  large  oblor<r  houfe;  the 
corneis  projecting  enough  to  form  bow  windows,  and  are  domed  : 
in  the  center  of  the  principal  front,  is  a  portico  fuppoi  ted  by 
four  Ionic  pillars.  It  commands  an  extenfive  profpect  over  the 
vale  through  which  the  Trent  runs  :  and  being  well  united  with 
fome  fine  woods,  has  a  good  effect.  The  back  front,  which  is 
very  light  and  handfome,  looks  on  fome,hanginghiht-  crowned  by 
dtftant  plantations. 

The  hall  is  52  feet  by  26.  It  opens  on  one  fide  into  the  prin* 
cipal  apartments;  confiiiing  of  a  dining  room,  30  by  21 ;  a 
drawing  room,  28  by  z\  ;  and  another,  34  by  21  :  on  this  fide 
of  the  hall  is  likewife  the  great  ftair-cafe.  Thefe  rooms  are 
handfomely  fitted  up,  and  'the  chimney-pieces  are  very  elegant. 
On  the  other  fide,  the  hall  opens  into  the  common  parlour,  and 
that  into  the  library.  Here  is  a  very  good  picture  of  the  Holy 
Family,  ofthefchool  of  Raphael ;  the  colours  are  brilliant,  the 
group  good,  and  the  hair  of  the  old  man's  head  fine.  Alfo  fome 
Dutch  pieces ;  the  attitudes  in  which  are  very  natural.  It  com- 
municates with  the  bed-chamber,  and  that  opens  into  the  lady's 
dreffing  room,  united  on  the  other  fide  to  the  hall  by  an  anti- 
room,  adjoining  to  which  is  another  ftair-cafe.  The  family 
apartment  is  therefore  diftinct  on  one  fide  the  hall,  and  perfectly 
well  contrived  for  convenience  ;  and  the  principal  fuite  of  rooms 
on  the  other.  The  height  of  all  the  floois  16  feet :  over  it  are 
eight  bedchambers,  28  feet  fquare. 

The  pleafi-re  ground  is  very  beautiful.  A  winding  walk  leads 
from  the  houfe  through  a  wood  of  very  fine  oaks,  down  a  fall- 
ing valley  to  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  and  turns  up  a  cliff  of  rock 
and  wood,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  the  country  ; 
the  river  has  no  where  fo  bold  and  romantic  a  fhore.  The  rocks 
are  perpendicular  and  of  a  good  height,  and  the  intermixture  of 
woods,  extremely  romantic  j  hanging  over  the  cliffs  in  fome 
places  in  a  ftriking  manner,  and  almoft  overshadowing  the 
Water. 

Beneath  at  a  great  depth,  the  Trent  makes  a  very  bold  fweep, 
and  winding  through  the  valley,  all  richly  inclofed,  and  of  a  fine 
yerdure,  it  appears  at  different  fpots  in  the  moft  pleating  manner. 
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To  the  left  you  command  a  fine  bend  of  it,  which  leads  to  a 
village  with  a  white  church  rifing  from  the  midff.  of  it :  and  at 
fome  diftance  beyond,  it  again  is  caught  among  the  inciofures, 
beautifully  fringed  with  trees"  and  hedge-rows.  You  alfo  look 
back  on  the  rocky  fteep  of  wood,  rifing  piiturefquely  from  the 
water's  edge.  There  are  few  views  finer  than  this ;  from  hence, 
the  plantations  unite  with  others  that  condudt  you  again  to  the 
houfe. 

H addon  Hall  in  the  High  Peak,  near  Bakewell,  was  the 
ancient  feat  of  the  Vernons,  one  of  whom,  Sir  George  Vernon, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  fo  noted  for 
his  hofpitality,  that  he  was  called  "  the  King  of  the  Peak."  h 
went  from  him,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  to  the  fon  of 
the  firft  Earl  of  Rutland  j  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Rutland. 

Radburn,  the  feat  of  Colonel  Pol?,  is  very  beautifully  fitu- 
ated  on  one  of  the  higheft  grounds  in  the  fouth  part  of  Derbyshire; 
commanding  very  extenfive  views  into  Leicefterfhire,  Warwick- 
shire, Staffordfhire,  and  Chefhire ;  and  from  being  well  fhelter- 
ed  with  plantations,  and  very  fine  woods,  it  is  not  at  all  bleak. 
The  houfe  is  exceedingly  convenient,  the  apartments  being  re- 
markably well  contrived  and  difpofed. 

At  Akeover^  near  Afhburn,  to  the  weft  of  Radburn,  is  the 
feat  cf  the  late  — —  Akeover,  Efq;  where  is  a  very  famous 
picture  of  the  holy  family,  by  Raphael,  for  which  fifteen  hun- 
dred guineas  have  been  refufed  j  and  what  is  remarkable,  it  was 
found  among  fome  old  lumber ;  hid,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  during  the 
civil  wars.  It  is  wonderfully  fine  ;  there  is  fuch  a  diffufion, 
grace,  eafe,  and  elegance  over  the  whole  piece,  that  it  ftrikes 
the  fpe&ator  the  moment  he  enters  the  room.  The  grouping  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  two  children  is  as  happy,  as  imagination  can 
conceive  ;  the  attitudes  furprifingly  caught.  The  turn  of  the 
Virgin's  head  is  extremely  graceful  The  exprefiion  of  the  boys, 
particularly  Chrift,  is  full  of  animation  ;  and  though  not  natural 
to  the  age,  yet  it  is  confident  with  the  idea  of  the  artift,  and  un- 
commonly pleafing.  The  warmth  and  tendernefs  of  the  colour- 
ing cannot  be  exceeded  ;  the  mellow  tints  of  the  flefh  are  an  ani- 
mated reprefentation  of  life ;  and  the  general  harmony  of  the 
whole  piece  is  admirable.  There  are  alfo  here,  among  other 
good  pictures,  a  painting  of  the  anjuft  Steward,  by  Rubens; 
Venus,  a  very  good  performance,  by  Titian  ;  and  alfo  Ifidorus, 
JgnatiuSj  and  Francis  Xavier,  by  the  fame  mailer. 

About 
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About  three  miles   from  Akeover,  is  Ham,   the  feat  of 

Port,  Efq;  the  gardens  of  which  are  as  romantic  as  any  in  Eng- 
Janc'.  They  confift  of  a  final  I  vale  bounded  by  very  high  and 
rather  fhep  hills,  totally  covered  with  wood  ;  forming  a  com- 
plete amphitheatre.  A  rapid  ftream  wafh.es  the  bottom  of  them 
on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  is  a  walk,  from  whence  you  com- 
mand the  whole  fweep,  in  a  very  great  (tile  ;  a  nobler  range  of 
wood  hanging  aim  oft  perpendicularly  cannot  be  (een.  The 
walk  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  winds  up  a  rocky  cliff,  from 
which  you  look  down  on  the  river  in  fome  places,  and  in  others 
only  hear  the  roar  of  it  over  broken  rocks  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
vale,  on  the  fide  of  the  water,  it  commands  the  whole,  and 
looks  full  on  the  entrance  of  the  ground,  which  feems  quite 
blocked  up  by  a  diftant  mountain  called  Thorpe  cloud,  of  a  very 
Tegular  coned  fhape,  blunt  at  top,  which  has  a  very  fine  effeci. 
You  lpok  alio  upon  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  river,  which  per- 
haps hurts  the  view  ;  it  is  final  1,  and  not  at  all  in  unifon  with  ob- 
jects of  fuch  magnificence  as  thefe  vaff.  woods,  and  the  hill  which 
rifes  fo  boldly  above  it ;  there  fhould  be  no  bridge  in  fight,  or  it 
fhould  be  a  Tingle  lofty  arch,  to  unite  in  effect  with  the  reft  of  the 
fcene. 

Under  the  rock  in  the  gardens,  two  rivers  rife ;  one  is  the  Ma- 
nifold, which  runs  under  ground  feven  miles;  chaff  thrown  in 
at  Wefton  rifes  here;  it  boils  up  like  a  vaftfpring,  and  foon  after 
falls  into  the  Dove. 

The  Earl  of  Ferrers  has  a  feat  at  Shirley,  in  the  hundred  of 
Appletree,  in  this  county  j  as  alfo  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at 
Bolfover-caftle  ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  atHardwicke;  the 
Duke  of  Dorfet,  atCroxhallj  and  Sir  Henry  Harpur,  atCaike, 
near  Derby. 


YORKSHIRE 

Is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Lancashire  and  part  of  Chefhire  ; 
on  thefouth  by  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamfhire,  and  Lincolnshire  ; 
on  the  north  by  Durham  and  Weftmoreland  ;  and  on  the  eaft 
by  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  by  much  the  largeft  county  in 
England,  and  extends  114  miles  in  length,  80  miles  in  breadth, 
and  360  in  circumference. 

The  air,  foil,  and  productions  of  this  large  county  are  different 
in  different  parts  of  it  ;  and  it  is  generally  divided  into  three 
parts,  called  Ridings,  a  term  which  is  only  a  corruption  of  a 
Saxon  word,  which  was  applied  to  the  third  part  of  a  province  or 
county  ;  and  the  divifion  into  Ridings,  though  now  peculiar  to 
2  Yorklhire 
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Yorkfhirc,  was,  before  the  Norman  invafion,  common  to  feveral 
other  counties  in  the  north  of  England.  The  ridings  of  this 
county,  each  of  which  is  as  large  as  moil  fhire-s,  ?>re  diitinguiihcd 
by  the  names  of  the  Weft  Riding,  the  Eail  Riding,  and  the 
North  Riding.  The  Weft  Riding  is  bounded  by  the  river  Oufe 
on  the  eaft,  which  feparates  it  from  the  Eaft  Riding,  and  by  the 
Ure  on  the  north,  which  parts  it  from  the  North  Riding  ;  and 
the  Eaft  and  North  Ridings  are  feparated  by  the  Derwent. 

The  air  in  the  Weft  Riding  is  (harper,  but  healthier,  than  in  ei- 
ther of  the  other  Ridings.  The  foil  on  the  weftern  fide  of  this 
divifion  is  hilly  and  irony,  and  confequently  not  very  fruitful,  but 
the  intermediate  valleys  afford  plenty  of  good  meadow  and  pas- 
ture ground  ;  and  on  the  fide  of  this  Riding,  next  the  river 
Oufe,  the  foil  is  rich,  producing  wheat  and  barley,  though  not 
in  fuch  abundance  as  oats,  which  are  cultivated  with  fuccefs  in 
the  moft  barren  parts  of  this  diftricX  _  The  Weil  Riding  is  fa- 
mous for  fine  horfes,  goats,  and  other  cattle  ;  and  there  are  fome 
trees,  natives  of  this  Riding,  which  are  feldom  found  wiid  in 
any  other  part  of  England,  particularly  the  fir,  the  yew,  and  the 
chefnut.  In  many  parts  of  this  Riding  there  are  alfo  many  mines 
of  ftone,  which  being  calcined,  is,  after  certain  preparations  by 
a  peculhr  procefs,  made  into  alum.  The  chief  manufactures 
of  the  Weft  Riding  are  cloth  and  iron  wares;  and  this  Riding  is 
remarkable  for  curing  legs-  of  pork,  into  hams,  like  thofe  of  Weft- 
phalia. 

The  Eaft  Riding  is  the  leaft  of  the  three,  and  the  air  here,  on 
account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  German  ocean,  and  the 
great  aeftuary  of  the  Humher,  is  lefs  pure  and  healthy  ;  yet  on 
the  hilly  parts,  towards  the  north-weft,  in  a  large  tracl  called 
York  Woulds,  the  air  is  but  little  afrecled  by  either  of  thefe  wa- 
ters :  the  foil,  however,  in  general,  is  dry,  fandy,  and  barren,  yet 
the  fea-coaft  and  vallies  are  fruitful,  and  the  Woulds  produce 
fome  corn,  and  feed  great  numbers  of  black  cattle,  horfes,  and 
fheep  ;  and  the  wool  of  the  fheep  is  equal  to  any  in  England. 
This  divifion  yields  plenty  of  wood,  pit-coal,  turf,  jet,  and  alum 
ftones  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  well  provided  with  fea  and  river 
fiih.     Its  principal  manufacture  is  cloth, 

The  North  Riding  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
other  two  j  and  the  air  here  is  cold  and  pure.  The  eaftern 
part  of  this  Riding,  towards  the  ocean,  is  called  Black- 
moor,  and  confifts  in  a  hilly,  rocky,  and  woody  country  ;  and 
the  north- weft  part,  called  R  chmondfhire,  from  Richmond, 
the  capital  of  the  diftri£t,  conhlts  of  one  continued  eminence, 
or  ridge  of  rocks,  and  vaft  mountains,  the  tides  of  which  yield 
good  grafs,  and  the  vallies  2t  tl  e  bottom  are  ve.iy  frui'ful ;  the 
hills  feed  deer  of  a  very  large  fize,  and  go*ts$  an»i  contain  mines 
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of  lead ,  copper,  alum  (lone,  and  coal,  but  the  coal  and  alum 
mines  only  are  wrought.  Swaledale  abound;!  with  fine  pafture  ; 
and  Wenteld.ile,  watered  by  the  Ure,  is  a  rich  fruitful  valley, 
abounding  wiih  wood,  and  {locked  with  vail  herds  of  cattle. 
Towards  the  fca  coaft  are  found  great  quantities  of  jet.  The 
fea  near  the  co;ill  fwarms  with  hening,  in  the  herring  fcafon  ; 
and  large  turhots,  and  great  variety  of  other  fifh,  arealfo  caught 
here;  the  rivers  abound  with  all  forts  of  frefh  water  fifh,  and 
the  Ure  is  remarkable  for  cray  fifh.  The  chief  manufactures  of 
this  Riding  are  cloths,  (lockings,  and  alum. 

The  Ridings  of  this  county  are  fubdivided  into  twenty-fix 
Wapentakes  or  hundreds,  of  which  the  Weft  Riding  contains 
ten,  the  tall  Riding  four,  and  the  North  Riding  twelve.  York- 
fhire  has  only  one  city,  but  contains  54.  market-towns;  it  lies 
in  the  province  of  Yotk,  and  diocefe  of  Yoik,  except  Rich- 
mondfhire,  which  belongs  to  the  diocefe  of  Chefter  ;  and  it  con- 
tains 563  parifhes. 

The  county  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Don,  the  Calder,  the  Are,  the  Wharfe,  the  Nidd,  the 
Ure,  the  Swale,  the  Ufe,  the  Derwent,  the  Hull,  the  Humber, 
the  Ribble,  and  the  Tees.  The  Don,  or  Dune,  rifes  near  the 
borders  of  Chefhire,  not  far  from  Barnfley,  and  running  fouth- 
eaft  of  Sheffield,  it  directs  its  courfe  north-eaft,  through  Rother- 
ham,  Doncafter,  and  Thorn,  and  falls  into  the  Are  at  Snaith. 
The  Calder  rifes  in  Lancafhire,  and  running  eaftward,  falls  in- 
to the  Are  about  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Wakefield.  The . 
name  of  the  Are  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  fmall  variation  of  the  Britifh 
word  Ara,  which  fignifies  flow,  or  gentle,  and  might  well  be 
applied  to  this  river,  which  fcarcely  appears  to  have  any  motion. 
3t  rifes  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  hill,  called  Pennigent,  near 
Settle,  a  town  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Lancafhire,  and 
running  eaft  by  Leeds,  Pontefract,  and  Snaith,  and  being  joined 
by  the  Don  and  the  Calder,  falls  into  the  Oufe,  near  Snaith. 
The  Wharfe,  or  Wherfe,  rifes  in  a  wild  ftony  trac"l,  called 
Craven  Hills,  north  of  Pennigent  Hill,  and  running  almoft  pa- 
rallel to  the  river  Are,  and  pafling  through  Wetherby  and  Tad- 
cafter,  falls  into  the  river  Oufe  fouth-eaft  of  Tadcafter.  The 
Nidd  rifes  alfo  among  the  Craven  Hills,  and  running  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  Wherfe,  and  pafling  by  Ripley  and  Knarefborough, 
falls  into  the  Swale,  a  few  miles  eaft  of  Knarefborough.  The 
Ure,  Eure,  Yore,  or  York,  rifes  in  a  mountainous  tract  on  the 
borders  of  Weftmor eland,  not  far  weft  of  Afkrig,  a  market  town, 
and  running  fouth-eaft,  and  pafling  by  Midlam,  Rippon,  and 
Burrowbridge,  joins  the  Swale  near  Burrowbridge. 

The  name  of  the  Swale  is  faid  to  be  ancient  Britifh  or  Saxon, 
and  to  fignify  fwiftnefs.     It  rifes  near  the  fpring  of  the  Ure,  and 
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runs,  with  a  rapid  ftream,  fouth-eaft,  through  a  tract  of  country 
to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Swaledale,  to  Richmond,  near 
which  it  falls,  with  great  violence,  down  fome  rocks,  and  forms 
a  cataradt  :  from  hence  it  continues  its  courfe  fouth-eaft,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  the  Ure,  and  other  rivers,  the  united  ftream  is 
called  the  Ure,  till  it  arrives  at  the  city  of  York,  where  receiv- 
ing a  fmall  ftream  called  the  (Jufe,  it  takes  that  name,  and  run* 
ning  eaftward,  falls  into  the  Humber,  not  far  from  Howden.  The 
Derwent  rifes  not  fir  from  Whitby,  and  running  fouth  by 
Malton,  falls  into  the  Oufenear  Howden.  The  Hull  rifes  in  a 
wild  part  of  the  county,  called  York  Wold,  near  Kilham,  and 
running  fouth  by  Beverley,  falls  into  the  Humber  at  Kingfton 
upon  Hull.  The  Humber  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name  from 
•the  Britifh  word  Aber,  which  fignifies  the  mouth  of  a  river?  be- 
caufe  all  the  rivers  already  mentioned  fall  into  it,  together  with 
the  Trent,  from  Lincolnfhire.  It  is  indeed  an  aeltuary  of  many 
rivers,  and  the  largeft  in  Britain.  It  is  called  Humber,  from  the 
conflux  of  the  Oufe  and  Trent  to  its  mouth,  where  it  falls  into 
the  German  ocean,  eaft  of  Patrington.  The  Hamber  being 
properly  an  arm  of  the  fea,  regularly  ebbs  and  flows,  and  at 
•ebb,  in  difcharging  its  own  waters,  together  with  thofe  of  the 
ocean,  it  flows  with  prodigious  rapidity  and  a  roaring  noife.  The 
reflux  is  called  the  Hygre,  and  is  dangerous  to  fuch  Tailors  as  are 
not  acquainted  with  it.  The  Ribble  rifes  among  the  Craven 
•hills,  and  running  fouth  by  Settle,  and  Gifborn,  paries  into  Lan- 
cashire, not  far  fouth  of  Gifborn.  The  Tees  feparates  this 
county  from  the  bifhopric  of  Durham.  The  lefs  canfiderable 
rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Wafhbrook,  the. Cock,  the  Rother, 
'  the  Idle,  the  Went,  the  Hebden,  the  Hyde,  the  Kebeck,  the 
Dent,  the  Revel,  theGret,  and  the  Foulnefs. 

Y        O        R        K. 

This  city,  which  is  197  miles  from  London,  is  the  fee  of 
.-an  archbifhop,  and  has  been  generally  reckoned,  next  to  Lon- 
don, the  chief  city  in  England  ;  but  though  it  exceeds  Briftol 
in  extent,  yet  Briftol  is  greatly  fuperior  in  the  number  of  houfes 
and  inhabitants,  and  in  wealth  and  trade.  Several  parliaments, 
however,  have  been  held  in  this  city,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
the  Firft  and  Second  j  and  King  Henry  the  Eighth  eftablifhed 
a  council  or  fenate  here,  not  unlike  the  parliaments  of  Trance, 
which  took  cognizance  of  all  caufes  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  determined  them  according  to  the  laws  of  equity.  King 
Richard  the  Firft  granted  it  the  privilege  of  a  manor,  upon 
whom  King  Richard  the  Second  beftowed  the  title  of  Lord,  an 
honour  not  enjoyed  by  the  chief  magiftrate  of  any  other  city  in 
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England,  except  London.  York  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  incorpo- 
rated by  King  Richard  the  Second,  with  a  jurifdic~tion  over  thirty- 
fix  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  the  Liberty 
of  Anfty.  It  is  governed  by  a  Lord  Mayor,  twelve  Aldermen 
in  the  commiilion  of  the  peace,  two  Sheriffs,  twenty-four  prime 
Common-council-men,  eight  Chamberlains,  feventy-two  Com- 
mon-council-men,  a  Recorder,  a  Town  Clerk,  a  Sword-bearer, 
and  a  Common  Serjeant.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  wards  : 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  have  the  confervancy  of  the 
rivers  Oufe,  Humber,  Wharfe,  Derwent,  Are,  and  Don,  within 
certain  limits  j  and  the  reprefentatives  of  this  city  in  parliament 
have  a  right  to  fit  upon  the  privy  counfellors  bench,  next  to  the 
reprefentatives  of  London,  a  privilege  which  the  reprefentatives  of 
both  cities  claim  on  the  firft  day  of  the  meeting  of  every  new 
parliament. 

The  city  of  York  is  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  large  plain,  in  a 
fruitful  foil,  and  a  healthy  air.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls,  and 
four  large  well  built  gates,  and  five  poflerns ;  it  had  formerly 
forty-one  parifh  churches,  and  feventeen  chapels,  befides  a  cathe- 
dral ;  but  the  parishes  are  now  reduced  to  twenty -eight,  and 
the  parifh  churches  in  ufe  are  no  more  than  feventeen.  The 
cathedral  having  been  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
the  prefent  fabric  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Firft,  and  is  one  of  the  fineft  Gothic  buildings  in  England.  It 
extends  in  length  525  feet,  in  breadth  1 10  feet,  and  in  height 
99  feet.  The  length  of  the  crofs  ifles  is  222  feet  ;  the  nave, 
which  is  the  largeft  of  any  in  the  world,  except  that  of  St.  Peter's 
church  at  Rome,  is  four  feet  and  a  half  wider,  and  eleven  feet 
higher,  than  that  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  at  London.  At  the 
weft  end  are  two  towers,  conneded  and  fupported  by  an  arch, 
which  forms  the  weft  entrance,  and  is  reckoned  the  largeft 
Gothic  arch  in  Europe.  In  the  fouth  tower,  on  the  weft  fide, 
is  a  deep  peal  of  twelve  bells,  the  tenor  weighing  fifty-nine  hun- 
dred weight.  At  the  foutti  end  of  the  church  there  is  a  circu- 
lar window,  called  the  Marigold  window,  from  the  glafs  being 
framed  of  the  colour  of  marigold  flowers.  And  at  the  north 
end  is  a  very  large  painted  window,  faid  to  have  been  erected  at 
the  expence  of  five  maiden  fitters.  The  other  windows  are  ex- 
quintely  painted  with  fcripture  hiftory.  The  front  of  the  choir 
is  adorned  with  ftatues  of  all  the  kings  of  England,  from  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  to  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  and  here  are  thirty-two 
ftalls,  all  of  fine  marble,  with  pillars,  each  confuting  of  one 
piece  of  alabafter.  This  cathedral  has  a  chapter-houfe,  which 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  neateft  Gothic  ftructures  in  England.  It 
is  of  an  octagon  form,  fixty-three  feet  in  diameter,  without 
any  pillar  to  fupport  the  roof,  which  refts  upen  one  pin  placed 
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in  the  center.  The  windows  are  finely  painted  and  finifhed, 
with  an  arch  at  the  top  ;  and  within  is  the  following  barbarous 
verfe,  in  gilt  letters,  which  {hews  the  high  conceptions  enter- 
tained of  the  excellence  of  this  ftructure,  by  tlaofe  who  lived  at 
the  time  when  it  was  erected. 

lit  rofa  Jlos  Jlorumy  Jlc  eft  domut  ifta  domorum. 

Of  the  parifh  churches  three  only  are  remarkable.  All  hallows 
church,  a  Gothic  ftructure,  has  the  moft  magnificent  fteeple 
in  England  ;  St..  Mary's  church  has  a  fteeple  in  the  form  of  a 
Pyramid,  which  is  much  admired  j  St.  Margaret's  church  has 
a  fteeple  like  St.  Mary's,  and  a  magnificent  porch,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  crucifix  cut  in  ftone. 

York  has  two  charity  fchools,  one  for  fixty  boys,  the  other 
for  twenty  girls,  all  taught  and  eloathed,  and  an  infirmary. 
William  I.  built  acaftle  here,  which  was  repaired  in  1701,  and 
is  now  the  place  where  the  affizes  are  held  ;  part  of  it  is  alfo 
ufed  for  a  p  rifon  :  it  has  a  handfome  chapel,  with  a  goc  d  ftipend 
for  a  preacher,  and  a  gift  of  a  large  loaf  of  fine  bread  to  eve<y 
debtor  that  attends  the  fervice  j  the  wards  are  all  kept  clean  j 
the  very  felons  are  allowed  beds ;  and  there  is  an  infirmary  fepa* 
rated  from  the  common  prifon,  where  the  fick  are  properly  at- 
tended. This  city  has  a  ftone -bridge  of  five  arches  over  the 
river  Oufe  ;  the  center  arch  is  81  feet  wide  and  5 1  feet  high  j 
and  the  bridge  is  fo  crowded  with  buildings,  that  it  looks  like  a 
ftreet.  Among  thefe  buildings  are  a  guildhall,  or  great  council- 
chamber,  a  record  office,  an  exchequer,  a  building  in  which  the 
flieriffs  courts  are  held,  and  two  city  prifons  for  debtors  and 
felons,  A  handfome  manfion-houfe  for  the  Lord-Mayor  was 
erected  here  in  1728  j  and  the  archiepifcopal  palace,  which 
ftands  near  the  cathedral,  with  houfes  for  the  Dean  and  Pre- 
bendaries, makes  a  noble  appearance.  Near  the  cathedral  is 
alfo  an  afTembly-room  for  the  nobility  and  gentry,  which  was 
defigned  by  the  late  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  erected  by  fub- 
fcription.  The  hall  of  this  aflembly-room  is  123  feet  long, 
40  feet  broad,  and  upwards  of  40  feet  high,  and  communicates 
with  the  ball-room,  which  is  66  feet  long,  22  feet  high,  and 
as  many  broad  ;  but  the  hall  is  reckoned  the  fineft  built  room 
in  the  kingdom,  except  the  banqueting- houfe  at  Whitehall  in 
London.  This  city  has  two  market-houfes,  one  of  which  is  a 
curious  piece  of  architecture,  fupported  by  twelve  pillars  of  th« 
Tufcan  order ;  and  the  other  is  built  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  exchange  at  Chefter.  VefTels  of  about  feventy  tons  bur- 
then come  up  the  river  to  this  city,  which,  on  account  of  the 
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plenty  and  cheapncfs  of  provifions,  is  very  much  frequented  by 
perfons  of  fniall  fortunes  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
here  are  plays,  afl'cmblies,  balls,  and  concerts  of  mufie,  almoli 
every  night. 

MARKET-TOWNS. 

Halifax  is  202  njjles  from  London.  It  was  antiently  called 
Horton,  and  its  name  is  (aid  to  have  been  changed  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  A  fecular  prieft  of  this  village  being  violently 
enamoured  of  a  young  woman,  his  paffion  at  length  turned  his 
brain,  and  happening  to  meet  her  in  a  retired  place,  he  mur- 
dered her,  horridly  mangled  her  body,  and  cut  off"  her  head. 
The  head  being  afterwards,  for  what  reafon  does  not  appear, 
hung  upon  a  yew  tree,  was  foon  regarded  with  a  fuperititious 
veneration,  and  frequently  vifited  in  pilgrimage ;  but  at  length 
rotting  away,  the  devotion  of  the  vulgar  was  transferred  to  the 
tree,  and  fo  many  branches  were  continually  torn  off,  and  car- 
ried away  as  relicks,  that  it  was  at  length  reduced  to  a  bare  trunk  t 
this  trunk  fucceeded  to  the  honours  of  the  tree,  as  the  tree  had 
fucceeded  to  thofe  of  the  head  ;  and  the  devotees,  who  ftill  vi- 
fited it,  conceived  a  notion,  that  the  fmall  fibres  in  the  rind,  be- 
tween the  bark  and  the  body  of  the  tree,  were  in  reality  the  very 
hairs  of  the  young  woman's  head  :  a  miracle  now  become  a  new 
object  of  devotion,  and  the  refort  of  pilgrims  was  greater  than 
ever;  fo  that  the  place  acquired  the,  name  of  Halig-fax,  or 
Holy  Hair ;  which,  by  a  little  variation  became  Halifax,  its 
prefent  name. 

In  1443  there  were  only  13  houfes  in  Halifax  ;  but  about  a 
century  after  there  were  in  it  "  about  140  houfholders,  that 
'*  kept  fires,  and  paid  dues  to  the  vicar."  And  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  town  was  fo  populous,  that  it  is  faid  to 
have  fent  out  12,000  men  to  join  her  forces  againft  the  rebels  ; 
and  fo  induftrious  were  the  inhabitants,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  barren  foil  of  the  adjacent  country,  they  were  become  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  and  this  chiefly  by  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
Since  that,  fo  great  has  been  the  demand  of  kerfeys  for  cloathing 
the  troops  abroad,  that  it  is  thereby  increafed  a  fourth,  within 
thefe  eighty  years,  efpecially  as  they  have  alfo  entered  into  the 
manufacture  of  fhalloons  ;  fo  that  it  has  been  calculated  that 
100,000  pieces  are  made  in  a  year  in  this  place  alone,  at  the 
fame  time  that  almoft  as  many  kerfeys  are  made  here  as  ever. 
And  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  one  dealer  here  has  traded,  by 
commimon,  for  6o5OOol.  a  year  to  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  in 
the  fingle  article  of  kerfeys.  Here  is  a  good  hofpital,  endowed  in 
1642,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor>  Air.  Nathaniel  Warehouse, 
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for  12  poor  old  people,  with  a  workhoufe  for  20  children,  and 
a  free  fchool  called  Queen  Elizabeth's.  The  Halifax  law,  to 
much  talked  of  formerly,  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  to  put  an  end  to  that  then  common  practice  of  deal- 
ing cloth  in  the  night  time  from  the  tenters.  By  this  bye -law, 
the  magiftrates  of  Halifax  were  empowered  to  pafs  and  execute 
fentence  of  death  upon  all  criminals,  if  they  were  cither  taken 
in  the  fait  of  dealing,  or  if  the  cloth  ftolen  was  found  upon  them, 
or  if  they  owned  the  fact :  The  value  of  the  thing  ftolen  was  to 
be  above  thirteen  pence  halfpenny.  If  the  fact  was  committed 
out  of  the  vicarage,  butwithin  the  liberties  of  the  foreft  of 
Hardwic,  the  offender  was  firft  carried  before  the  bailiff  of 
Halifax,  who  prefently  fummoned  the  frith -burghers  of  the 
feveral  towns  in  the  foreft,  by  a  jury  of  whom  he  was  either 
acquitted  or  condemned.  If  the  latter,  he  was  carried  within 
a  week  to  the  place  where  the  gibbet  flood,  and  there  beheaded" 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  viz.  by  an  ax  drawn  up  by  a 
pulley  to  the  top  of  a  wooden  engine,  and  faftened  there  by  a 
pin,  which  when  taken  down,  the  ax  fell  down  in  an  inftant,. 
and  did  its  woik.  This  is  faid  to  have  partly  given  rife  to  the 
common  litany  of  the  beggars  and  vagrants  of  thefe  parts,  viz.' 
"  From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax,  Good  Lord  deliver  us."  The 
engine  which  was  ufed  till  1620,  was  then  removed;  but  the 
bafis  it  ftood  on  ftill  remains.  It  is  a  traditionary  report,  that  the 
Earl  Morton,  Regent  of  Scotland,  feeing  one  of  thefe  execu- 
tions, as  he  paffed  through  Halifax,  -took  a  model  of  it,  and 
carried  it  into  his  own  country  ;  where,  after  many  years,  during 
which  it  was  called  the  Maiden,  his  Lordfhip's  head  was  the  firft 
that  was  cut  off  with  it ;  and  though  it  has  cut  of  many  a  head 
fince,  it  ftill  retains  that  name. 

Thefituation  of  Halifax  is  very  healthful  and  convenient,  at 
a  moderate  diftance  from  the  Calder,  and  from  eaft  to  weft 
upon  the  gentle  afcent  of  a  hill.  The  foil  around  it  is  indeed 
naturally  barren  and  unfruitful,  but  well  cultivated  and  improved 
by  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  venerable  old  church  here,  and 
twelve  chapels ;  it  is  reckoned  the  molt  populous,  if  not  the 
largeft  parifh  in  England.  Befides  the  church,  and  chapels, 
there  are  feveral  meeting-houfes  here. 

Leeds  is  197  miles  from  London,  and  is  very  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Aire,  over  which  it  has  a 
magnificent  Hone  bridge  to  the  fuburbs.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  famous  for  the  woollen  manufacture^  and  is  one  of  the 
largeft  and  moft  flourifhing  towns  in  Che  County.  It  has  three 
churches;  that  of  St.  John's  was  built  in  1074.,  by  one  Mr. 
Karrilbn  ;  who  alfo  built  and  endowed  an  hofpital  for  the  relief' 
of  honcft  poor  ;   a  free-ichool,  and  a  ftately  crofs  for  the  qpn& 
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veniency  of  the  market.  Strangers,  when  they  firft  come  ta 
this  town,  are  generally  furprized  to  fee  the  vaft  quantities  of 
cloth  for  fale  on  a  market  day.  The  merchants  of  this  place, 
(hip  them  off  at  Hull,  for  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the  North, 
from  whence  they  are  difperfed  into  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
Poland,  &c.  Its  cloth  market  was  formerly  on  the  bridge,  after- 
ward in  the  High-ftreet,  but  is  now  removed  into  a  prodigious 
building  ereded  fome  years  fince  for  that  very  purpofe.  When 
the  bell  ceafes,  the  merchants  come  into  the  market,  where  they 
match  their  patterns,  and  treat  for  the  cloth  in  a  few  words, 
and  generally  with  a  whifper,  becaufe  the  chothiers  ftand  fo  near 
one  another ;  and  perhaps  20»oool.  worth  is  fold  in  an  hour's 
time.  Whoever  comes  to  Leeds,  ought  certainly  to  fee  this 
market  for  cloth,  which  is  held  twice  every  week,  and  of  which 
a  ftranger  cannot  otherwife  form  an  adequate  idea.  Befides 
this  grand  market,  which  is  entirely  for  mixt  cloth,  there  is  ano- 
ther, held  in  a  different  hall,  which  has  alfo  been  lately  erected, 
for  white  cloths,  intended  afterwards  to  be  dyed,  according  to 
order.  The  fhambles  are  daily  covered  with  flefh ;  and  the 
town  is  well  fupplied,  though  fo  diftant  from  the  fea,  twice  a 
week  with  fiCh :  and  in  the  feafon,  with  moft  incredible  quan- 
tities of  fruit,  particularly  apples,  &c.  of  which  500  load  have 
been  counted  in  a  day.  The  guildhall  is  an  elegant  building, 
adorned  with  a  fine  ftatue  of  Queen  Anne  in  white  marble, 
The  river  Aire,  being  navigable  here  by  boats,  opens  a  com- 
munication from  the  town  to  Wakefield,  York,  and  Hull, 
to  which  place  it  exports  other  goods  hefides  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, and  furnifhes  the  city  of  York  with  coals.  On  a  place 
called  Tower  hill,  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower  are  frill  remaining ; 
and  they  fay  that  from  the  materials  of  that  ftru&ure,  the  bridge 
was  ere&ed  over  the  Aire.  It  is  very  ftrong  and  fubftantial, 
being  built  of  large  fquare  ftones  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled.  The 
workhoufe  in  this  town  is  built  of  free^ftone,  and  part  of  it  has 
been  ufed  many  years  as  an  holpital.  The  only  parochial  church 
is  St.  Peter's,  on  the  cieling  of  which  the  delivering  of  the  law 
to  Mofes  is  finely  painted  in  frefco  by  Parmentier;  it  is  a  fpa- 
cious,  ftrong,  and  very  ancient  fabric,  and  built  in  the  cathedral 
fafhion  ;  th#  walls  are  of  free  ftone,  and  the  roof,  which  is  for 
the  moft  part  covered  with  lead,  fupported  by  three  rows  of 
Gothic  pillars;  the  fteeple  is  founded  upon  four  prodigious 
large  pillars  and  arches.  The  new  church  was  built  about 
fifty  years  ago,  by  fubfeription,  and  is  a  very  elegant  ftruflure, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  There  is  a  diffenting  meeting- 
houfe  here,  called  the  New  chapel,  which  wasere<Sted  in  169T, 
and  is  one  of  the  beft  meeting-houfes  in  the  north  of 
England. 

Here 
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Here  are  feveral  fprings  of  the  medicinal  kind,  viz.  1.  St. 
Peter's,  an  extreme  old  one,  which  has  proved  of  great  benefit  in 
rheumatifms,  weaknefTes,  and  rickets,  and  therefore  is  much  fre- 
quented by  thofe  who  formerly  ufed  Monga's-well  at  Knarefbo- 
rough.  2.  Eyebright- well,  which  (lands  on  a  declivity  near  the 
Monk's-pit,  is  of  fervice  to  weak  and  inflamed  eyes.  3.  A 
fpring  at  the  foot  of  the  High  Dam,  whofe  water  by  the  powder 
of  galls  turns  purple,  and  has  been  fometimes  drank  medicinally 
with  good  fuccefs. 

Kingston  upon  HulI,  but  by  contraction  more  com- 
monly called  Hull,  was  called  Kingfton,  or  King's  town,  from 
its  having  been  founded  by  King  Edward  the  Firft,  and  Kingfton 
upon  Hull,  from  itsfituaiion  on  the  river  Hull.  It  is  173  miles 
from  London.  The  Hull  falls  here  into  the  Humber,  juft 
where  the  latter  opens  into  the  German  Ocean  ;  fo  that  one  fide 
of  the  town  lies  upon  the  fea,  the  other  upon  land  ;  but  fo  low, 
that  by  cutting  the  fea  banks,  they  can  drown  the  county  five 
miles  round.  The  firft  trade  that  enriched  the  town,  was  in 
Iceland  fifh,  dried  and  hardened,  "the  fame  that  is  called  Stock- 
fiih,  becaufe  it  is  carried  on  by  a  joint  flock.  Some  fay  this 
town  was  incorporated  by  Edward  III.  It  was  governed  firft 
by  a  warden,  then  by  a  bailiff,  afterwards  by  a  mayor  and  bailiff  j 
and  at  laft  Henry  VI.  granted  it  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  a  re- 
corder, chamberlain,  a  water-bailiff",  and  fheriff,  with  a  town- 
clerk,  and  other  officers  j  and  that  it  mould  be  a  town  and 
county  incorporate  of  itfelf.  They  had  a  privilege,  it  is  (aid, 
to  give  judgment  on  life,  though  they  do  not  now  make  ufe  of 
it.  The  mayor  has  two  fwords,  one  given  by  Richard  the 
Second,  the  other  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  kept  his  court 
here  for  fome  months,  and  made  this  one  of  the  26  fuffragan 
kes^  but  only  one  fword  is  carried  before  him.  He  has  alfp 
an  oar  of  lignum  vitae,  which  denotes  his  jurifdi&ion  as  admiral 
within  the  limits  of  the  Humber.  It  is  fortified  by  a  citadel, 
built  in  1 68 1,  a  caftle,  block-houfe,  &c.  Here  are  two 
churches,  feveral  meeting- houfes,  an  exchange  built  in  162 1, 
a  cuftom-houfe,  a  wool-hall,  and  an  engine  to  make  fait  water 
frefh.  •  Here  is  a  free-fchool  founded  by  John  Alcock,  Bilhop  of 
Worcefter,  with  a  hall  over  it  for  the  merchants,  who  have 
founded  and  endowed  an  hofpital  here,  called  Trinity- houfe, 
in  which  are  maintained  many  diftrefled  feamen,  and  the  wi- 
dows of  feamen,  both  of  Hull,  and  other  places,  that  are 
members  of  its  port.  In  one  of  the  apartments  foils  are  made, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  carry  on  a  great  trade  ;  and 
here  is  the  effigies  of  a  Greenlander  in  his  canoe,  who  was 
taken,  in  161 3,  by  Captain  Andrew  Barker  of  Hull.  The 
town  is  large,  clofe  bailt9  well  paved?  and  exceeding  populous, 
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and  has  n  flatcly  old  bridge  that  goes  over  the  Hull  to  Holder* 
iiefs,  with  14.  arches.  Near  it  is  the  Grccnland-houfe,  built 
in  1674,  at  the  charge  of  the  merchants ;  but  that  fimcry  being 
not  ulcil  here  now,  it  is  turned  into  a  ftorchoufe  for  corn,  Sec. 
Near  it  is  another  hoi'pital,  called  God's  Houfe,  which  was 
ncled  by  Michael  dc  lc  Po'e,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  1 5S4,  but 
was  pulled  down  in  the  late  civil  wars,  and  fince  rebuilt.  Here 
urc  two  hofpitah,  or  workhoufes  for  the  poor,  and  a  charity 
lchool.  It  is  not  only  the  moft  confideruble  place  in  this  part  of 
lland  foi  its  inland  traffic,  but  it  has  a  foreign  trade  equal  to 
1  cities  in  the  kingdom,  the  cufroms  being  reckoned  between 
ind  40, cool,  a  year,  and  more  mcrchant-fhips  belonging  to 
ir,  than  anv  port  in  England,  except  London,  Briftol,  and  Yar- 
mouth- Its  inland  trade  is  the  greater,  by  reafon  of  the  many 
large  rivers  that  fall  into  the  lea  near  it,  by  the  Humber.  L'y 
theOufe  it  trades  to  York,  and  even  almofl:  to  Boroughbridge 
and  Rippon.  By  the  Trent,  Idle,  Witham,  Don,  and  Dcr- 
went,  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  to  Bautree,  Gainfborough, 
Newark,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Litchfield  ;  all 
the  heavy  goods  of  which  counties,  fuch  as  lead  from  Derby 
and  Nottinghamlhire,  iron  ware  from  Sheffield,  cheefe  from 
Warwickshire,  Starrordfhire,  and  even  Chefhire,  are  brought 
down  to  this  port,  and  exported  to  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and 
the  Ljaltick,  as  alfo  to  France  and  Spain,  from  whence  they 
make  large  returns  in  iron,  copper,  hemp,  rlax,  canvas,  Ruffia 
Ji.ien  and  yarn,  befides  wine,  oil,  fruit,,  linen,  &c.  from  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Spain.  And  by  all  thefe  rivers  fuch  a  vail 
quantity  of  corn  is  brought  hither  from  thefe  counties,  that  it 
exports  fometimes  nearly  as  much  as  London  itfelf.  The 
trade  between  this  port  and  London,  efpecially  for  corn,  lead, 
and  butter,  and  the  trade  between  this  port  and  Holland  and 
France,  not  only  for  thefe  commodities,  but  for  the  cloth,  ker- 
feys,  and  other  manufactures  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  other  towns 
of  York  Weft  Riding,  is  fuch  that  they  not  only  employ  (hips, 
V>ut  fleets,  the  Hull  fleets  to  London  being  generally  from  50  to 
60  fail  together,  and  in  time  of  war  often  100  fail  more.  In  fine, 
it  is  faid  there  is  more  bufinefs  done  at  this  port,  in  proportion  to 
j:s  bignefs,  than  in  any  other  port  of  Europe. 

Sheffield  is  159  miles  from  London,  fituated  on  the  hor- 
de s  of  Derbyshire,  and  is  the  chief  town  of  a  diftricl:  called 
Hallamfhire,  containing  about  600  cutlers,  incorporated  by 
the  ftile  of  the  cutlers  of  Hallamfhire,  who,  it  is  computed,  em- 
ploy no  lefs  than  40,000  men  in  the  iron  manufactures,  parti- 
cularly files  and  knives,  for  which  this  place  has  been  famous 
many  hundred  years.  It  is  a  large,  thriving,  and  populous  town, 
bbt  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  are  black,  occafioned 
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by  the  perpetual  fmoke  of  the  forges.     Here  is  a  church,  which 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Firft  j  and  upon  a  peti- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  to  Qjeen  Mary,  reprcfenting  that  the  pa- 
lifh  was  too  large  and  populous  for  one  vicar  to  ferve  it,  without 
afllftants,  fhe  incorpora.ed  twelve  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and 
their  fucceflors  for  ever,  by  the  (tile   of  the  twelve  capital   bur- 
gelTes  of  Sheffield,  empowering  them  to  elect  three  prieits  to  affift 
the  vicar  j  and  for  that  purpofe  endowed  them  with  certain  lands 
and  rents  belonging  to  the  crown.    A  chapel  was  built  here  late- 
ly, and  confecrated  by  the  name  of  St.  Paul  j  and  there  are  two 
chapels,  one  at  Atterclifte,  and  the  other  at  Ecclefale,  two  ham- 
lets in  this  parifli.     King  James  the  Firft  founded  a  grammar 
fchool  here,  and  appointed  thirteen    fchool  burgefles  to  manage 
the  revenue,   and  nominate  the  mafter  and  uflier.     Here  are  two 
charity  fchools,  one  for  thirty  boys,  and  the  other  for  thirty  girls ; 
and  in  1673,  an  hofpital  was  erected  in  this  town,  and  endowed 
with  200I.  per  annum,   by  Gilbert  Talbot,  EarJ  ot   Shrewsbury  ; 
and  another  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  great-grand-father  to  Earl  Gil- 
bert, left  200I.  a  year  for  ever  to  the  poor  of  the   parifti.     The 
lord  of  the  manor  has  a  prifon  here,  and  holds  a  court  every  three 
weeks.     This  town  has  a  fine  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  Don  ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  fome  mines  of  alum.     The  re* 
mains  of  the  Roman  fortification,  between  this  town   and  Ro- 
therham,  which  is  fix  miles  lower  down  the  river,  ate  ftill  vifi- 
ble  ;  and  here  is  alio  the  famous  trench  of  five  miles  long,   by 
fome  called  Devil's,  or   Dane's-band,  and  by   others  Hemp- 
bank  and  Temple's-bank. 

Wakefield  is  188  miles  from  London,  and  has  a  bridge 
over  the  Calder,  on  which  King  Edward  the  Fourth  built  a 
chapel  in  memory  of  his  father  R  ichard  Duke  of  York,  and  others 
of  his  friends,  killed  not  far  off  in  the  battle  of  1549.  It  is 
a  large  well  built  town,  famous  in  Camden's  time  for  its  extent, 
neat  buildings,  great  markets,  and  manufacture  of  cloth.  It 
continues  in  a  thriving  condition,  ai*J  from  hence,  perhaps, 
comes  the  proverb;  merry  Wakefield,  as  well  as  from  its  fitua- 
S  tion  in  a  fruitful  foil  anct cheap  country,  where  there  is  no  want  of 
merry  cheer  and  company.  It  coniifts  chiefly  of  three  great 
ftreets  entering  near  the  church.v  In  the  -market  place  there 
is  a  beautiful  crofs,  being  an  open  colonade  of  the  Doric  order, 
fupporting  a  dome,  and  a  lanthern  at  the  top,  under  which  is  a 
room  wherein  they  tranfact  their  public  buiinefs.  The  church 
which  was  repaired  in  1724,  is  a  large  lofty  Gothic  ftructure, 
with  a  fpire,  one  of  the  largeft  in  the  county.  Though  the 
town  is  no  corporation,  yet  it  is  faid  there  are  more  people  in  it 
than  in  York  city.  In  1698,  the  Calder  was  made  navigabla 
here  from  Caftleforth,  and  by  act  of  parliament  in  1 740,  its 
Vol.  II.  Q^  nari- 
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navigation  is  continued  from  hence  to  Eland  and  Halifax. 
Mean  time  great  quantities  of  coals  arc  carried  by  water  from  0 
hence,  as  well  as  Leeds,  into  the  Oufe,  and  then  either  go  up 
that  river  to  York,  or  down  to  the  Humber,  fupplying  abun- 
dance of  large  towns  with  that  commodity,  and  faving  them  the 
duty  of  4s.  per  chaldron,  which  is  paid  for  the  coals  at  New- 
caftle. 

Doncaster  is  160  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  corpora- 
tion, governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  fix  aldermen,  and  a 
common  council.  It  {lands  in  the  road  from  London  to  York, 
and  is  a  large  and  populous  town.  It  has  a  ruinous  caftle,  two 
fine  irone  badges  over  the  river  Don,  a  neat  church,  with  an 
admirable  fteeple,  a  town-hall,  and  an  hofpital,  founded  and 
richly  endowed  by  Thomas  Ellis,  who  had  been  five  times 
Mayor.  The  njianufaclures  of  this  place  are  knit  waiftcoats" 
and  petticoats,  gloves  and  ftockings.  Along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  for  fome  confiderable  fpace  beyond  the  town,  is  a  large 
caufey,  which  was  erected  to  prevent  the  river  from  overflowing  ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  frequent  riorfe-races.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a  great  Roman  highway.  Here  is  the  following 
odd  infeription  on  the  tomb  of  a  perfon  here,  who  gave  Refing- 
ton  Wood  to  the  public,  viz. 

"  Howe,  Howe,  who  is  heare  ? 

*{  I  Robin  of  Doncaftere, 

*'  And  Margaret  myfeare.    \ 

«  Thatlfpent,  that  I  had  ; 

"  That  I  gave,  that  I  have ; 

"That  Heft,  that  I  loft. 

A.  D.  1379. 
"  Quoth  Robertus  Byrks,  who  in  this  world  did  reign 
"  Threefcore  years  and  feven,  and  yet  lived  not  one.'* 
Scarborough  is  221  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  very 
antient  borough,  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  common- 
council  men,  and  other  officers.  This  town  is  fituaterf  on  a 
high  fteep  rock,  furrounded  by  thd  fea,  except  on  the  weft 
fide,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  flip 
of  land.  The  houfes  are  ftrong  and  well  built,  oppofed,  irj 
form  of  a  half  moon,  to  the  main  ocean,  and  extending  irregu- 
larly on  the  declining  fide  of  the  rock.  This  town,  thefituation 
of  which  is  romantic,  was  formerly  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle, 
which  was  ere&ed  by  King  Henry  the  Second,  but  is  now  in 
rutins.  Here  is  a  commodious  quay,  and  the  beft  harbour  be- 
tween Newcaftle  and  the  Humber,  for  receiving  (hips  in  ftrefs 
of  weather  ;  on  which  account  the  pier  here  isjnaintained  at  the 
public  charge,  by  a  duty  upon  coals  from  Newcaftle  and  Sun- 
derland.   The  mariners  of  this  town  have  erected  an  hofpital 
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for  the  widows  of  poor  feamen,  which  is  maintained  by  a  rate 
on  the  veflels  of  this  port,  and  by  deductions  out  of  the  fea- 
mens  wages. 

This  place  has  a  good  trade,  and  a  great  number  of  fhips, 
chiefly  employed  in  carrying  coals  from  Newcaftle  to  London* 
ijerrings  are  caught  here  in  great  quantities,  from  the  middle  of 
Auguft  to  November,  with  which  this  town  fupplies  the  city  of 
York,  as  it  does  alfo  with  cod,  mackarel,  turbot,  and  a  variety 
of  other  fifli.  But  the  flourishing  ftate  of  this  'place  muft  be  in 
a  great  meafure  afcribed  to  the  number  of  people  of  all  ranks, 
that  flock  hither  in  the  hot  months  to  drink  the  waters  of  a  me- 
dicinal fpring,  which  rifes  at  the  foot  of  an  exceeding  high  cliff", 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fouth  of  the  town.  It  is  in  a  fandy 
foil,  near  the  level  of  the  fpring  tides,  by  which  it  is  often  over- 
flowed. The  water  of  this  fpring  is  tranfparent,  and  of  a  (ky 
colour :  it  has  a  pleafant  tafte,  and  an  inky  fmell,  and  is  found 
to  be  impregnated  with  iron,  vitriol,  alum,  nitre,  and  fait.  It  is 
purgative  and  diuretic,  and  is  recommended  for  removing  ob- 
ftructions,  and  for  diforders  that  proceed  from  too  flow  a  mo- 
tion of  the  blood.  It  attenuates  grofs,  fizy,  and  mucous  hu- 
mours ;  and  it  (heaths,  fweetens,  and  haftens  the  expulfions  of 
all  acrid  and  {harp  humours;  it  is  therefore  found  beneficial  in 
the  jaundice,  in  inflammations,  in  thefpleen,  in  hyfteric  cafes,  in 
an  incipiant  dropfy,  in  preventing  apoplexies,  palfies,  and  le- 
thargies ;  in  head-achs,  afthmas,  catarrhs,  habitual  coftivenefs, 
and  other  complaints.  At  the  feafon  of  drinking  the  waters  here 
are  afTemblies  and  balls,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Bath  and  Tun- 
bridge. 

Beverley  is  182  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  ancient  bo- 
rough, governed  under  a  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  a  may* 
or,  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and  other  oflicers,  whofe  juris- 
diction is  faid  to  extend  over  an  hundred  neighbouring  towns,  be- 
sides feveral  other  towns  in  a  large  diftridt  included  between  the 
Humber  and  the  fea,  called  Holdernefs.  The  fefllons  for  the 
Eaft  Riding  are  always  held  here,  and  a  court  of  record  is  kept, 
called  the  Provoft's  court,  in  which  all  caufes  may  be  tried  that 
arife  within  the  liberties  of  the  town,  except  titles  to  land.  This 
corporation  is  faid  to  have  a  power  in  criminal  matters,  though 
at  prefent  it  is  not  exerted  ;  and  here  is  an  office  for  the  fpublic 
regifter  of  all  deeds  and  wills  that  effect  any  lands  in  the  Eaft 
Riding,  purfuant  toanactof  parliament  in  1708.  Beverly  {land- 
ing at  fome  diftance  from  the  river  Hull,  had  antiently  a  channel 
of  fix  furlongs  in  length,  cut  from  that  river  to>  the  town,  for 
the  conveyance  of  boats  and  barges ;  which  channel,  in  1727, 
was,  by  act  of  parliament,  rendered  deeper  and  wider,  for  vefills 
of  a  larger  burden. 

Q.2  The 
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The  town  is  above  a  mile  long,  and  the  flrects  are  fpaciou« 
and  veil  paved.  It  had  formerly  four  parilh  churches,  which 
are  now  reduced  to  two,  St.  John's,  and  St.  Mary's,  which  are 
two  of  the  fined  and  largefl  parochial  churches  in  England.  Sc. 
John's  was  formerly  a  collegiate  church,  founded  by  King 
Athenian  ;  it  was  repaired  in  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Firlt, 
and  Sir  Michael  Wharton  left  by  will  4500I.  as  a  perpetual  fund 
to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  length  of  this  church  from  eaft  to 
.wed,  is  334  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  tranfept,  from  north  to 
fouth,  168  feet,  and  that  of  the  nave  and  fide  ifles,  64  feet  3 
inches.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  north  wall  of  thisgreatcrols 
ifle,  which  declined  about  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, was  redored  by  an  engine  contrived  by  Mr.  Thornton 
of  York.  Over  the  altar  of  the  church  is  a  magnificent  wooden 
arch,  curioufly  cut,  and  fupported  by  eight  fluted  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  There  is  alfo  an  altar-table,  of  one 
entire  piece  of  white  marble,  finely  polifhed.  The  fkreen  be- 
tween the  choir  and  the  nave  has  been  lately  rebuilt  in  the 
Gothic  manner,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
church. 

This  town  has  a  free  fchool,  which  is  improved  by  two 
fellowfhips,  fix  fcholarfhips,  and  three  exhibitions  to  St.  John's 
college  in  Cambridge  ;  alfo  a  charity  fchool,  a  workhoufe,  and 
ieven  alms-houfes.  Near  St.  John's  church  is  a  fpacious  build- 
ing, called  Hall- Garth,  in  which  the  feffions,  and  the  provods 
court  are  held.  Here  is  a  common  gaol,  which  was  lately 
rebuilt,  and  a  market  place,  containing  four  acres  of  ground,' 
and  adorned  with  a  beautiful  crofs,  fupported  by  eight  columns, 
each  of  one  entire  done,  erected  at  the  charge  of  Sir  Charles 
Hotham  and  Sir  Michael  Wharton.  Here  was  formerly  a  cloth 
manufacture  ;  but  the  principal  manufactures  of  this  town  at 
prefent  are  malt,  tanned  leather,  and  bone-lace,  in  which  it 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade. 

Aberford  is  114  miles  from  London,  and  dands  on  the 
great  Roman  caufeway,  which,  all  the  way  to  Cadleford- 
bri  ge,  appears  as  entire  as  when  fird  made,  though  it  is  near 
1600  years  old.  Under  the  town  runs  the  river  Cock,  and  near 
it  may  be  feen  the  foundation  of  an  old  fort,  called  Cadle-cary. 
Here  was  formerly  a  priory. 

North  Allerton  is  223  miles  from  London,  and  is  fo 
called  to  diftinguifh  it  from  feveral  other  towns  in  this  county 
of  the  fame  name.  It  is  an  ancient  borough,  governed  by  a 
bailiff  deputed  for  life  by  the  Bifhop  of  Durham,  which  bailiff, 
or  his  deputy,  prefides  at  the  election  of  its  members  fcr  par- 
liament. The  town  lies  upon  the  bank  of  a  fmall  river,  called 
the  Wifke,  in  the  road  from  London  to  Berwick,  and  confids  of 
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only  one  ftreer,  which  is  half  a  mile  long,  and  well  built.  It 
has  a  good  market  for  cattle  and  corn,  and  a  fair  for  cattle,  the 
moft  frequented  of  any  in  England,  and  the  moft  remarkable  for 
large  fat  oxen. 

Pontefract  is  175  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  neat 
built  town,  not  far  from  the  river  Are,  and  its  conflux  with  the 
Calder..  In  the  ruinous  caftle  is  ftill  to  be  feen  the  place  where 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Clement  flood.  The  floor,  walls, 
and  roof  are  of  one  kind  of  ftone,  dug  out  of  the  rock.  It 
was  built  by  Kildebert  Lacy,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  demolifhed  immediately  after  the  cataftrophe  of  king 
Charles  the  Firft.  The  market  place  near^the  middle  of  the 
town,  is  fpacious,  commodious,  and  well  ftored  with  meat,  corn, 
and  other  provifions,  as  its  fairs  are  with  horfes,  fheep,  and  other 
cattle.  In  the  ground  about  this  town,  vafl  quantities  of  the 
beft  liquorice  are  produced.  The  Roman  way  called-Ermin- 
ftreet,  from  which  it  ftruck  off  at  Lincoln,  and  palled  over  the 
united  rivers  of  Are  and  Calder  to  Tadcafter,  and  fo  on  to  York, 
is  plainly  to  be  feen  in  feveral  places  between  this  and  Don- 
cafter. 

Richmond  is  fo  called  by  a  fmall  variation  of  Rich  Mount, 
a  name  derived  from  the  fituation  of  this  town  upon  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  mount  or  hill,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Swale, 
at  the  diftance  of  231  miles  from  London.  It  was  built  by 
Allan,  one  of  William  the  Conqueror's  generals,  and  firft  Earl 
of  Richmond,  and  is  a  borough,  governed  by  a  Mayor,  a  Re- 
corder, twelve  Aldermen,  twenty- four  common-council  men, 
and  other  officers,  who  keep  courts  for  all  forts  of  actions.  Here 
are  thirteen  free  companies  of  tradefmen,  who  chufe  the  mayor; 
and  this  borough  has  been  annexed  to  the  dutchy  of  Lancafter 
ever  fince  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  Richmond  is  in- 
clofed  with  walls,  in  which  are  three  gates,  leading  to  three 
fuburbs.  It  formerly  had  a  caftle,  built  by  earl  Allan,  part  of 
which  is  ftill  franding.  It  is  a  large,  well  built,  populous  place  j 
the  ftreets  are  neat  and  well  paved,  and  many  of  the  houfes  are 
built  of  free  (tone.  Here  are  two  churches,  and  a  good  ftone 
bridge  over  the  river  Swale.  This  town  is  famous  for  annual 
horfe  races.  The  chief  manufactures  are  yarn  ftockings,  and 
woollen  knit  caps  for  feamen. 

Rjppon  is  209  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  pleafant,  well 
built,  populous  town,  with  two  bridges  over  the  Ure,  or  Aire  j, 
where  was  once  a  pompous  monastery  built  by  Winifred,  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Yoik,  which  was  afterwards  turned  into  a  college, 
for  a  Dean  and  Secular  Canons;  and  the  church,  which  was 
made  a  fan<ftuary  by  King  AMielftan,  and  two  miles  round  it, 
though  diilblveU  by  Heniy  the   Eighth,  was  rcitoied  by  King 
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James  the  Firft,  and  ftill  has  collegiate  privileges,  having  a  dean 
and  chapter,  and  fends  a  proctor  to  the  convocation  of  the  pro- 
vince of  York.  In  the  laft  age  this  church  was  famous  for 
what  Was  called  Wilfrid's  Needle,  a  mere  piece  of  prieftcraft,  by 
which  the  canons  got  money.  It  was  a  narrow  paflage  into  a 
clofe  vault,  whereby  trial  was  made  of  womens  chaftity,  fo con- 
trived, that  none  could  pafs  it,  hut  whom  they  pleafed.  They, 
who  could  pafs  it,  by  paying  the  prieft  in  money,  or  what  he 
liked  as  well,  were  declared  chafte;  and  they,  who  did  not, 
fluck  in  the  paflage  and  were  declared  otherwife.  Some  of  the 
Archbifhops  of  York  ufed  to  refide  in  the  monaftery  here.  Before 
the  Conqueft,  and  fome  time  after  it,  this  place  was  governed 
by  Elders,  and  a  chief  magiftrate,  called  a  wakeman  or  watch- 
man. It  made  three  returns  of  parliament  men  very  early ; 
but  loll  that  privilege,  till  it  was  reftored  by  Queen  Mary  the 
Firft.  King  James  the  Firft,  who  founded  and  endowed  in  its 
church,  a  dean  and  chapter  of  feven  prebendaries,  gave  the  town 
a  charter  for  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty  four  aflift- 
ants,  which  they  furrendered  to  King  James  the  Second  for  a 
new  one ;  by  which  it  had  a  grant  of  two  new  horfe  fairs.  The 
woollen  manufacture  flourifhed  here  once,  but  has  been  loft  for 
fome  time,  though  here  is  a  ftaple  for  wool,  which  is  bought  up 
every  week,  by  the  clothiers  of  Leeds,  WTakefield,  Halifax,  &c. 
Its  moft  noted  manufacture  now  is  fpurs ;  of  which  the  beft  in 
England  are  made  here,  with  rowels  that  will  ftrike  through 
a  (hilling,  and  fooner  break  than  bend.  '  The  market  place  is 
reckoned  the  fineft  fquare  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  adorned 
wilh  a  curious  obelifk,  given  by  John  Aiflabie,  Efq.  who  in  ibe 
reign  of  George  the  Firft,  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
as  well  as  one  of  its  Reprefentatives  in  Parliament.  There  is  a 
common  in  the  neghbourhood,  noted  for  horfe  races. 

Weatherby  is  191  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  good 
trading  town,  and  has  a  charity- fchool. 

Wichton  is  191  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  fmall  antient 
town,  containing  nothing  worthy  of  note. 

Thorne  is  fituated  upon  the  river  Don,  at  the  diftance  of 
166  miles  from  London. 

Howden  is  179  miles  from  London,  and  fituated  near  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Oufe,  which  fometimes  overflows  its 
banks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  lays  the  town  under  water- 
Here  is  a  church  which  was  formerly  collegiate,  with  a  very 
tall  fteeple,  erected  by  Walter  Skirlaw  Bifhop  of  Durham,  who 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for  a  place  of  fecurity  to  the 
inhabitants  againft  inundations  »f  the  Oufe.  The  Bifhop  of 
Durham,  who  is  poiTefled  of  feveral  eftates  in  and  about  this 
town,  with  a  temporal  jurifdietion,  has  a  palace  near  the  church. 
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An  annual  fair  is  held  here,  which  is  much  reforted  to  by  the 
London  traders. 

Knaresborough  is  199  miles  from  London,  2nd  is  an; 
ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bailiff.  It  is 
almoft  furrounded  by  the  river  Nidd,  is  about  four  furlongs  in 
length,  and  famous  for  fome  medicinal  fprings,  which  were  for- 
merly much  frequented.  Thefe  fprings  are  four  in  number, 
lituafed  not  far  diftant  from  each  other,  and  yet  of  very  different 
qualities  ;  one  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Sweet  Spaw, 
or  Vitrioline  Well,  is  in  a  foreft  called  Knarefborough,  foreft, 
about  three  miles  from  the  town  :  it  was  difcovered  in  1620, 
and  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  in  feveral  disor- 
ders. Another  of  thefe  fprings  is  called  the  Stinking  Spaw,  or 
the  Sulphur  Well,  from  its  ftrong  fulphureous  foetid  fmell,  and 
is  generally  ufed  by  bathing  in  rheumatic  and  parylytic  cafes, 
and  is  drank  in  dropfical,  fplenetic,  fcorbutic,  and  arthritic  difoi- 
ders.  A  third  fpring  is  called  St.  Mongah's,  or  Mungo's  Well, 
from  Mungo  a  Scottifh  faint,  who  was  once  greatly  revered  in 
thefe  parts :  it  is  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  and  is  ufedf 
as  a  cold  bath.  The  fourth  fpring  is  in  the  town,  and  is  called 
the  Dropping  Well,  becaufe  the  water  drops  out  of  a  fpongy, 
porous  rock,  into  a  ftone  bafon  underneath  :  the  petrifying  qua- 
lity of  this  fpring  is  ftronger  than  that  of  any  other  in  Eng- 
land. 

Kilham  ftands  in  York  Woulds,  at  the  diftance  of  201  miles 
from  London,  and  is  fituated  in  a  good  foil  for  corn. 

Gisborough  is  246  miles  from  London,  and  four  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  the  river  Tees,  on  a  rifirig  ground  in  a  delightful 
fituation,  with  a  remarkable  fine  air.  It  had  formerly  an  abbey, 
which  was  once  the  common  burial-place  of  the  nobility  of  thefe 
parts,  and  its  church  by  the  ruins  feems  to  have  been  equal  to  the 
beft  cathedrals  in  England.  It  is  a  well  built  town,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  famous  for  their  civility  and  neatnefs.  The 
foil  around  this  place  is  pafture,  extremely  fruitful,  and  covered 
with  a  perpetual  verdure.  There  are  fome  iron  and  alum  veins 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  have  formerly  been  alum  works, 
which  are  now  almoft  quite  neglected.  Near  this  town  is  a  bay, 
and  a  harbour  for  fhips. 

Malton  is  217  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  has  been 
called  New  Malton,  ever  fince  it  was  rebuilt  by  Euftace 
Fitz-John,  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  It  is  a  populous  bo- 
rough, though  not  incorporated,  but  only  governed  by  a  bailiff; 
it  is  divided  by  the  river  Derwent  into  the  Old  and  the  New 
Towns,  which  communicate  one  with  another  by  a  good  ftone 
bridge  over  that  river :  both  towns  together  are  about  four  fur- 
Jongs  in  length,  and  have  three  handfome  parifh  churches.   The 
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river  Derwcnt  was  made  navigable  to  this  town,  and  from  hence 
to  the  Oufc,  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Malton  being  fituated  in  the  road  between  Yoik,  Whit- 
by, and  Scarborough,  is  well  provided  with  inns;  ithasalfo  the 
beffc  market  in  the  county  forhorfes,  black  cattle,  and  tools  for 
hufbandry-  It  had  a  caftle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  of 
which  fome  remains  are  {till  vifible,  and  a  monaftery,  the  church 
of  which  is  vet  {landing. 

Sherborne  is  181  miles  from  London,  and  has  a  harbour 
for  barges  at  the  conflux  of  the  Wharfe  and  Oufe ;  it  is  a  popu- 
lous town,  and  has  an  hofpital  and  fchool  founded  by  Robert 
Hungate,  for  twenty4bur  orphans,  each  of  whom  is  allowed 
k\.  a  year  for  their  maintenance  in  lodging,  boarding,  and  cloath- 
ing,  from  feven  to  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  when  they  are  fent  to  the 
univerfity,  or  put  out  apprentices  to  trades,  for  which  there  is  a 
provifion,  which,  including  the  maintenance  of  the  hofpital, 
amounts  to  250I.  a  year.  There  is  a  Roman  way,  very  high 
xaifed,  from  hence  to  Aberford.  There  is  a  fort  of  ft  ones  here, 
very  fofrjwhen  juft  taken  out  of  the  quarries  j  but  which  after- 
wards grow  very  hard. 

Whitby  is  diftant  from  London  247  miles,  and  is  a  well- 
built  town,  fituated  on  the  German  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Efk.  Here  is  a  cuftom-houfe  and  a  good  harbour,  much 
frequented  by  the  colliers.  The  beft  and  ftrongeft  veffels  ufed  in 
England  for  the  coal  trade,  are  built  in  this  pOrt ;  upwards  of  a 
hundred  veffels,  of  eighty  tons  or  more,  belong  to  it,  and  vaft 
quantities  of  butter  and  corn  are  fent  from  hence  to  London,  and 
fometimes  to  Holland.  This  town  was  in  much  credit  formerly 
for  its  fpaw  waters  ;  and  fome  curious  ancient  coins  have  been 
dug  up  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  market  is  well  fupplied  with 
corn,  and  all  forts  of  provifions. 

Headon,  or  Heydon,  is  181  miles  from  London,  and  is 
a  pleafant,  well  built  little  town,  fituated  on  a  fmall  ftream  near 
the  Humber,  and  had  formerly  three  churches,  which  are  now 
reduced  to  one.  It  is  a  borough  town,  governed  by  a  mayor, 
a  recorder,  nine  aldermen,  and  two  bailiffs,  who  have  the  power 
of  fherifFs,  and  are  juftices  of  the  peace.  It  has  a  prifon,  and 
was  once  a  place  of  confiderable  note  for  its  merchants  and 
fhipping;  but  its  harbour  has  been  many  years  choaked  up  by 
the  aeftuary  of  the  Humber.  There  is  a  cut  made  on  the  fouth- 
eafi:  part  of  the  town,  which  helps  to  fcour  that  part  of  the  haven 
that  is  left;  but  there  is  no  hopes  of  rendering  it  as  ufeful  as 
formerly. 

Tick  hall,,  or  Tickhill,  is  an  ancient  town,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  155  miles  from  London.  Here  is  a  handfome  church, 
a  chanty- fchool,  and  an  hofpital.     There  is  a  mount  here,  called 
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by  Camden,  Moles  Edita^  on  which  was  once  a  caftle,  wich  a 
monaftery. 

Thirsk  is  220  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  ancient  bo- 
rough by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  about  fifty  bur- 
gage-holders.  The  bailiff  is  chofen  by  the  burgage- holders,  and 
/worn  by  the  fteward  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  for  whom  he 
liolds  court  at  Lady-day  and  at  Michaelmas.  The  reprefenta- 
tives  in  parliament  for  this  borough  are  cholen  by  the  burgage- 
holders,  and  returned  by  the  bailiff. 

Burlington  is  diftant  from  London  208  miles,  and  flands 
upon  a  bay  or  creek  of  the  German  ocean,  and  is  reckoned  a 
fafe  harbour  in  ftorms  from  the  north- north- weft,  and  north- 
eaft.  Burlington  is  about  five  furlongs  in  length,  and  has  a  great 
trade,  and  a  quay,  which  lies  near  two  miles  from  the  town,  and 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  feafaring  people.  Here  was  formerly  a 
priory. 

Aldborough  is  fituated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ure,  and 
is  diftant  from  London  205  miles.  It  is  an  ancient  borough,  as 
its  name  imports,  and  has  a  good  church.  It  was  the  ljurum 
Brigantum  of  the  Romans,  and  fundry  coins,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  the  Saxons  and  Romans  have  been  difcovered  here. 
Here  was  formerly  a  chantry. 

Askrig  is  diftant  from  London  241  miles,  and  is  fituated 
near  the  river  Youre  and  Swaledale  foreft  j  it  is  a  fmall  obfcuie 
town  of  no  note. 

Bawtry  is  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Idle,  and  is 
diftant  from  London  152  miles.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in 
the  poft  road  from  London  to  Scotland,  and  is  well  provided 
with  inns.  This  place  is  noted  for  a  great  trade*  in  mill-ftones, 
grind-ftones,  lead  and  iron,  which  are  conveyed  hither  by  the 
river  from  Derbyfhire.  They  are  carried  off  from  hence  to  Stock- 
with,  Burton,  Hull,  &c,  this  town  being  the  centre  of  all  expor- 
tation from  the  Weft  Riding,  in  which  it  is  fituated. 

Bradforth  is  diftant  from  London  202  miles,  and  has  a 
manufacture  of  cloth.  Here  is  a  church,  in  which  a  lecture  was 
founded,  and  endowed  with  40I.  a  year,  by  Mr.  Peter  Sunder- 
land. 

GisboRne  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Lancafhire,  at  the 
diftance  of  2 19  miles  from  London,  but  contains  nothing  wor- 
thy of  note. 

Hornsey  is  almoft  furrounded  with  a  fmall  arm  of  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  and  is  diftant  from  London  188  miles.  Here  is  a 
church  with  a  high  fteeple,  which  is  a  common  fea-mark  ;,  and 
not  many  years  ago,  a  ftreet  in  this  town,  called  Hornfcy  Beck, 
was  entirely  wafhed  away  by  the  fea,  except  two  or  three  houfes. 
On  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  it  is  Hornfey-Meer. 

Vol.  II.  R  Kirby- 
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KiRBY-Moorside  was  originally  called  only  Kirby,  and  had 
the  epithet  of  Moorfide  annexed  to  it  from  its  fituation  on  the 
fide  of  Biackmoor,  in  the  North  Riding  of  this  county,  and  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  many  other  towns  in  the  North  of  England 
called  Kirby.     It  is  222  miles  from  London. 

Ripley  is  203  miles  from  London,  and  confifts  chiefly  of 
one  ftreet,  sbout  three  furlongs  in  length.  Here  is  a  charity 
fchool,  and  a  bridge  over  the  river  Nidd  ;  and  the  neighbour- 
hood is  remarkable  for  the  production  of  liquorice. 

Pickering  is  fituatcd  on  a  hill  among  the  wild  mountains 
of  Biackmoor,  andisdiftant  from  London  225  miles.  It  is  a 
pretty  large  town,  belonging  to  thedutchy  of  Lancafter,  and  has 
a  jurifdiclion  over  feveral  neighbouring  villages,  with  a  court  for 
all  actions  under  forty  (hillings,  arifing  within  the  honour  of  Pic- 
kering. It  has  the  foreft  of  Pickering  on  the  north,  and  Picker- 
ing Common  on  the  fouth.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  had 
once  a  caftle,  the  ruins  whereof  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  It  has  a  plen- 
tiful market  for  corn. 

Rotherham  is  fo  called  from  its  fituation  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rother,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Don.  It  is  diftant  from 
London  165  miles,  and  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  church,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cathedral^  and  a  fine  ftone  bridge  over  the  river 
Don.  It  has  an  alms-houfe,  which  was  formerly  a  college, 
founded  by  Archbifhop  Scot,  who,  being  a  native  of  this  place, 
chofe  to  be  called  Rotherham  ;  and  a  charity  fchool,  for  the  ufe 
of  which  for  ever,  the  late  Lord  Malton  laid  out  136I.  in  land." 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  an  iron  manufactory. 

Skipton  ftands  224  miles  from  London,  in  the  middle  of 
that  mountainous  rocky  tract  of  country  called  Craven,  near  the 
bank  of  the  Are.  It  is  a  pretty,  large,  well  built  town,  and  has 
a  handfome  church,  with  a  good  library.  Here  is  a  grammar 
fchool,  to  which  a  confiderable  parcel  of  books  were  given,  fome 
years  ago,  by  Silvefter  Petit,  who  had  been  principal  of  Barnard's 
Inn,  and  gave  a  large  and  valuable  library  to  the  church.  There 
is  a  fchool  here  alfo,  in  which  all  the  boys  of  the  town  are  taught 
to  fing  pfalms  by  the  parilh  clerk,  who  is  allowed  a  falary  for  it. 
It  had  once  a  caftle. 

Stokesley  ftands  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Wifk,  at  the 
diftance  of  238  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  corporate  town, 
confiftjngjof  one  well-built  ftreet,  about  half  a  mile  long,  with 
a  very  good  market,  and  a  fair  for  cattle,  which  is  one  of  the 
greateft  in  England. 

Yarum  is  237  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  corporation, 
fituated  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Tees,  which,  not  far  off", 
receives  the  river  Levan.  It  has  a  fine  flonc  bridge  over  the 
Tees,  by  the  navigation  of  which  it  carries  on  a  good  trade 
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to  London  in  lead,   corn,  and  butter.     It  had  formerly  two 
monafteries,  and  though  a  fmall  town  is  pretty  well  built. 

Wighton  is  191  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  fmall  ancient 
town,  fituated  near  the  river  Foulnefs,  which  was  formerly  well 
flocked  withihufbandmen. 

Tadcastfr  is  diftant  from  London  187  miles,  and  has  an 
hofpital  for  twelve  poor  perfons,  and  a  free  fchool,  both  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Dr.  Oglethorp,  Bifhop  of 
Carlifle.  This  town  has  alfo  a  good  ftone  bridge  over  the 
river  Wharfe ;  and  being  fituated  near  the  meeting  of  the 
road  from  Chefter,  and  that  from  Cambridge  to  York,  is  well 
provided  with  inns.  Great  plently  of  lime-ftones  are  dug  up 
here,  which  are  reckoned  very  good  and  ftroncr,  and  are  con* 
veyed  to  York  and  all  the  country  round  for  building.  Many 
coins  of  Roman  Emperors  have  been  dug  up  here,  and  quite 
round  the  town  there  are  the  marks  of  a  trench,  befides  the  plat- 
form of  an  old  caftle,  out  of  the  ruins  of  which  the  bridge  was 
built. 

Snaith  is  diftant  from  London  174  miles,  and  is  a  little 
town  of  good  trade,  by  means  of  the  navigation  of  the  rivers 
Are  and  Don,  near  the  conflux  of  which  it  ftands. 

Settle  is  a  pretty  town,  on  the  Ribble,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  which  part  York  and  Lancafter,  and  is  239  miles  diftant 
from  London. 

Seley  is  diftant  from  London  182  miles,  and  is  a  populous 
town,  fituated  on  the  river  Oufe,  which  brings  up  large  veffels 
to  it }  fo  that  feveral  merchants  refide  here. 

Pocklington  is  diftant  from  London  196  miles,  and  con- 
tains nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Patrington  is  161  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  very  an- 
cient corporate  town.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  ancient  Praetorium 
of  Ptolemy,  and  ftands  in  a  pleafant  fituation  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber,  of  the  more  of  which  it  has  an  agreeable  profpeel: } 
befides  another  of  the  green  fields  on  the  borders  of  Lincoln- 
shire. 

Otley  is  diftant  from  London  208  miles,  and  is  fituated 
under  acliffcal-led  Chevin,  on  thefouth  iide  of  the  river  Wharfe, 
in  a  fpot  reckoned  as  delightful  as  any  in  England. 

Midlam  is  255  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  on  the 
river  Ure.  It  is  noted  for  a  woollen  manufactory,  and  frequent 
horfe-races. 

Masham  is  diftant  from  London  218  miles,  and  has  a 
cloth  manufactory,  with  a  corn  mill  upon  the  river  Ure.  There 
is  a  warren  in  the  neighbouring  moor,  called  Ellingftring 
Moor. 

P.  2  HlJTHERS- 
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Huthersfield  is  fituatcd  upon  the  bank  of  the  river 
Cald<  r.  J  is  diftant  from  Lmdon  195  miles,  and  is  famous 
for  B  fnai  .iaclureof  woollen  cloth. 

Helm,.i..:v  is  221  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  is  fitu- 
ntcd  in  Rhidal  Vale,  near  the  river  Rhye,  with  a  brook  running 
through  it;  and  had  formerly  a  cait'e.  It  is  a  Imall  and  incon- 
fidcrable  town. 

Boroughbridge  is  fo  called  from  its  fine  bridge  of  ftone, 
with  very  wide  high  arches  over  th<_  :iv<  1  Ure,  which  runs  to  it 
from  Rippon,  which  being  joined  a  little  below  i>v  the  Swale, 
is  there  called  the  Oule.  It  is  203  miles  difl  from  London, 
and  is  governed  by  a  bailiff.  There  aie  higu  ft~ne  caufev  at 
the  ends  of  the  bridge  to  keep  out  the  watd,  which  neverthelefs 
fometimes  overflows  them.  The  chief  fupport  of  this  town  is  a 
manufacture  of  hard-ware  ;  it  has  likewife  a  great  fair  for  cattle; 
Here  was  formerly  a  chantry. 

Bedall  is  diftant  from  London  219  miles,  and  ftands  in 
Richmondfhire,  upon  a  rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Swale  near 
Gatenby  j  but  is  of  chief  note  for  being  the  thoroughfare  of  the 
Roman  caufey,  leading  from  Richmond  to  Barnard's  Caftle, 
which  for  twenty  miles  together,  is  called  Leeming-Iane.  All 
the  adjacent  country  is  more  or  lefs  full  of  jockies  and  horfe- 
dealers,  here  being  the  beft  hunting  and  road  horfes  in  the 
world.     Here  is  alfo  a  charity  fchool. 

Re  mark  able  Villages,  Curiosities  ^Antiquities. 

The  village  of  Laughton,  which  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  an 
hill,  has  a  fine  church,  and  a  Gothic  fpire,  executed  in  fo 
mafterlv  a  manner,  that  it  is  not  exceeded  in  beauty  or  regularity 
by  hardly  any  one  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  feen  at  the  diftance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  has  a  fine  effect  on  the  eye  of  the 
fpectator. 

At  Coniflorough)  a  village  near  Snaith,  are  the  ruins  of  art 
antient  caftle,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  the 
Romans  quitted  Britain,  as  a  garrifon  was  placed  in  it  by  Au- 
relius,  during  his  wars  with  the  Saxons.  Great  part  of  the 
walls  of  this  antient  caftle  are  ftill  ftanding,  and  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  village  is  a  piece  of  very  great  antiquity  ;  namely,  a 
large  ftone  of  black  marble,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  the  figure 
of  a  man  with  a  target,  endeavouring  to  deftroy  a  ferpent ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  image  of  one  of  the  antient  Roman  foldiers. 

On  a  fteephill,  near  the  village  of  Almondbury,  are  the  re-? 
mains  °f  a  ftrong  camp,  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and 
pear  \%  are  the  ruins  of  a  caftle. 

About 
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About  a  mile  from  York,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oufe,  is  a 
fmall  agreeable  village,  called  Fulford,  wherein  is  an  old  Gothic 
church,  and  where  a  fair  is  held  on  Whit-Tuefday. 

About  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  York  is  a  large  vil- 
lage called  Clifton,  where  moft  of  the  cowkeepers  refide,  who 
furnifh  the  citizens  with  milk,  and  it  has  been  long  famous  for 
its  may-pole,  which  is  much  reforted  to  by  young  people  orj  the 
firft  of  May. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Oufe,  about  three  miles  below  York,  is 
Bifhopfthorp,  where  the  archbifhop  has  a  molt  agreeable  fe  it. 

Acomb,  a  large  village  north  weft  of  York,  has  fome  fine 
houfes  in  it,  and  many  gentry  refide  here  during  the  fummer. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  curioficies  of  this  county  is  a 
fpring  at  a  village  called  Giglefwick,  about  half  a  mile  from 
Settle,  which  frequently  ebbs  and  flows  three  times  in  an  hour, 
when  the  water  finks  and  rifes  two  feet. 

In  York  Would,  after  very  rainy  feafons,  water  fluently 
gutties  out  of  the  earth,  and  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height. 
Thefe  jets  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  call  vipfies,  or  gipfies, 
and  believe  them  :o  be  forerunners  of  a  famine,  or  fome 
other  public  calamity.  To  account  for  thefe  phcenomena,  it  is 
fuppofed,  that  the  rain  water,  being  received  and  collected  in 
large  bafons  or  caverns  of  the  hills  in  this  mountainous  tract, 
finds  a  vent  below,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  but  that 
this  vent  not  being  large  enough  for  the  water  to  iffue  as  faft  as 
it  gathers  above,  it  is  forced  up  into  jets  or  fpouts  upon  the 
principle  of  artificial  fountains ;  and  after  fprings  and  fummers 
fo  wet  as  to  produce  thefe  fpouts,  a  fcarcity  of  corn  has  fre- 
quently happened  throughout  thefe  kingdoms,  fo  that  the  no- 
tion of  thefe  fpouts  being  prognoftica  of  famine,  is  better  founded 
than  many  others  of  the  fame  kind. 

Near  Sheffield  is  a  park,  where,  in  the  laft  century,  an  oak 
tree  was  cut  down  which  had  10,000  feet  of  board  in  it  ;  and. 
in  the  fame  park  another  oak  was  felled,  the  trunk  of  which 
was  fo  large,  that  two  men  on  horfeback,  one  on  each  fide  of 
it,  as  it  lay  along  upon  the  ground,  could  not  fee  the  crowns 
of  each  others  hats. 

In  a  village  called  Cuckold's  Haven,  not  far  from  Sandbeck, 
near  Tickhill,  there  grows  a  yew  tree,  the  Item  of  which  is 
Jtraight  and  fmooth,  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet ;  the 
branches  rife  one  above  another  in  circles  of  fuch  exact  dimen- 
fions,  that  they  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  art.  The  (hoots  of 
each  year  are  exactly  conformable  one  to  another,  and  fo  thick, 
that  the  birds  can  fcaicely  find  any  enjtrance.  Its  colour  is  re- 
markably bright  and  vivid;  which  together  with  its  uncommon 
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figure,  gives  it  at  fomc  diftancc  the  appearance  of  a  fine  artificial 
tuft  of  green  velvet. 

The  top  of  the  high  cliff  of  the  town  of  Scarborough,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  the  Scarborough  fpaw,  was  fifty-four  yards 
above  high  water  mark,  till  the  29th  of  December  1737,  when 
a  part  of  the  cliff,  containing  above  an  acre  of  pafture  land, 
funk  by  degrees  for  ieveral  hours,  with  cattle  feeding  on  it,  and 
at  length  fettled  about  feventeen  yards  below  its  former  perpen- 
dicular height.  By  the  preflure  of  fuch  an  immenfe  weight, 
computed  at  no  lefs  than  561,360  tons,  the  fandy  ground  be- 
yond the  cliff,  towards  the  fea,  where  the  wells  were,  rofe 
for  above  one  hundred  yards  in  length,  twenty  feet  above  its 
former  level ;  the  fpaw,  and  the  buildings  around  it,  being  on 
the  ground  that  was  thus  elevated,  the  water  entirely  failed, 
but  upon  a  diligent  fearch,  the  fpaw  was  again  recovered,  and 
the  water,  upon  trial,  feemed  rather  to  be  more  efficacious  than 
before. 

In  a  tract  of  ground  called  Maryland,  fituated  north-eaff,  of 
Thorn,  and  furrounded  by  the  Don,  the  Idle,  the  Oufe,  and 
other  rivers,  great  quantities  of  fir  and  oak  trees  are  frequently 
dug  up.  Their  depth  under  ground  is  from  one  to  two  yards  ; 
the  roots  are  found  in  various  directions,  from  which  fome  of 
the  trees  feem  to  have  been  cut  off,  others  broken,  and  others 
burnt. 

At  Bolton,  on  the  river  Swale,  is  a  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  famous  Henry  Jenkins,  who  was  a  native  of  this 
county,  and  who  was  interred  here  on  the  6th  of  December 
1670,  aged  169  years.  As  there  were  no  regifters  old  enough 
to  prove  the  time  of  his  birth,  it  was  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing circumftances.  He  remembered  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field, 
fought  between  the  Englifh  and  Scots  in  15 13,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old  ;  feveral  men  in  his  neighbourhood,  about  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  agreed,  that  from  their  earlieft  remem- 
brance, he  had  been  an  old  man  j  and  at  York  affizes  he  was 
admitted  to  fwear  to  140  years  memory.  He  frequently  fwam 
rivers  after  he  was  an  hundred  years  old,  and  he  retained  his 
fight  and  hearing  to  his  death.  He  had  been  a  fifherman  an 
hundred  years,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  days  he  lived  by 
begging. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gifborough  is  a  village  called 
Acklam  ;  and  near  it  is  a  mount  called  Sivars,  from  the  em- 
peror Severus,  whofe  body,  after  his  death,  was  brought  to  this 
place  from  York,  and  burnt  to  afhes,  the  remains  being  put  into 
an  urn,  and  fent  to  Rome. 

Juldby^  a  fmall  village  near  Malton,  is  a  pjace  of  great  anti- 
quity, where  the  Romans  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  ftation. 

The 
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The  ruins  of  an  old  cattle  are  ftill  vifible  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
near  the  river,  and  many  coins  have  been  dug  up  at  it. 

At  Byland,  a  large  village  fituated  within  a  few  miles  of 
Thiifk,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  founded  for  monks 
of  the  Ciftertian  order,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  1.  It  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  a  noble  ftructure,  wit  a  fine  cloiffer. 

St.  Agathas,  another  village  near  Richmond,  had  formerly 
an  abbey,  fome  of  the  walls  of  which  are  yet  ftanding. 

Bowes  is  a  fmall  village  in  that  part  of  the  county  called 
Richmondfliire,  and  at  the  fame  place  flood  the  ancient  Roman 
town  of  Lavatre.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  ftrong  cattle 
here  ;  and  many  parts  of  the  Roman  camp  are  ftill  vifible,  par- 
ticularly the  ramparts,  but  the  ditches  are  filled  up.  There  is 
alfo  a  deep  moat  round  the  caftle,  and  the  church  appears  to 
have  been  built  out  of  its  ruins,  for  there  are  many  Roman  in- 
fcriptions  on  the  ftones. 

Near  Settle  are  feveral  fmall  villages,  which  are  fituated  in 
a  very  romantic  manner  ;  fome  of  them  being  on  the  fummit 
of  hills,  and  others  under  the  molt  frightful  precipices  in  the 
vallies. 

In  digging  large  canals  in  the  laft  century,  for  draining  the 
marfh  land  near  Thorn,  which  before  that  time  was  a  moorilh 
and  fenny  tract  of  country,  were  found  gates,  ladders,  hammers, 
(hoes,  and  other  fuch  things,  together  with  the  entire  body  of  a 
man,  at  the  bottom  of  a  turf  pit,  about  four  yards  deep  ;  his 
hair  and  nails  not  decayed.  Here  were  alfo  found  feveral  Ro- 
man coins ;  and  from  thefe  circumftances,  and  the  fubterraneous 
wood  found  here,  it  is  conjectured  that  this,  and  other  fuch 
places,  were  anciently  forefts,  in  which  the  Britons  had  taken 
refuge,  and  which  were  therefore  cut  do-.vn,  and  burnt  by  the 
.Romans. 

Cattarick,  a  village  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Swale,  near 
Richmond,  was  the  Caturactonium  and  Cataracton  of  Ptolemy 
and  Antoninus.  The  prefent  name  is  a  fmall  variation  of  the 
ancient  names  Caturactonium  and  Catarracton  ;  which  feem  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  cataract  formed  by  the  river  Swale 
near  this  place.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  was  a  great  city, 
through  which  Ptolemy,  in  an  altronomical  work  called  Magna 
Gonjlruttio ,  defcribes  the  twenty-fourth  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
and  makes  it  diftant  from  the  equator  fifty-feven  degrees.  Cat- 
tarick  ftands  upon  a  Roman  highway,  that  croffes  the  river  at 
this  place,  and  by  the  ruins  ftill  viable  in  and  around  it,  appears 
to  have  been  a  city  of  large  extent,  and  ftrongly  fortified.  On 
the  eaft  fide,  near  the  river,  is  a  huge  mount,  fecured  by  (our 
fmaller  works  ;  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  the  foundation's 
of  veryftiong  walls  are  ftill  dtfc.raible.     In  the  reign  of  Kjogj 
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Charles  the  Firft,  a  large  pot,  confifting  of  an  uncommon  mix- 
ture of  metals,  and  capable  of  containing  twenty-four  gallons, 
was  found  here,  almoft  full  of  Roman  coins,  the  far  greateft 
part  of  which  were  copper ;  and  in  1703  a  vault  was  difcovered 
near  this  place,  containing  a  large  urn  and  two  fmaller  ones. 

Upon  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  adjoining  to 
a  fatm-houie  called  Thornburgh,  have  been  found  many  Roman 
coins;  one  in  particular,  of  gold,  had  this  infeription,  Nero 
Imp.  Cafar,  and  on  the  reverfe,  Jupiter  Cuflos.  Here  have 
alio  been  dug  up  bafes  of  old  pillars,  and  a  brick  floor,  with  a 
leaden  pipe  palling  perpendicularly  down  into  the  earth.  It  is 
thought  that  this  was  a  place  for  performing  facrifices  to  the  in- 
fernal gods,  that  the  blood  of  the  vidims  defcended  by  this  pipe, 
and  that  Thornburgh  was  the  Vicusjuxta  Catarradum  mentioned 
by  Antoninus. 

At  Kirklees,  about  three  miles  from  Hutherfield,  is  a  funeral 
monument  of  the  famous  outlaw,  Robin  Hood,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  King  Richard  the  Firft,  with  the  following  infeription. 

Mere  undernead  dis  laidjlean 
Lais  Robert  earl  of  Huntingtun* 
Nea  arier  a%  hie  fa  geud% 
An  pipl  kauld  im  Robin  Heud. 
Sick  utlawz  hi  an  is  men 
Vil  England  niver  fi  agen. 

Obiit  24  Kal.  Decembris,  1 247. 

"Which  may  be  thus  rendered  into  modern  Englifh  : 
*'  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  lies  underneath  this   (lone. 
«  He  was  the  beft  of  archers,  and  the  people  called  him  Robin 
«e  Hood  ;  nor  will  ever  England  fee  again  fuch  outlaws  as  he 
«'  and  his  men.'* 

SEATS. 

Wentworth  Castle,  near  Barrrfley,  is  a  noble  feat  of 
the  Earl  of  Strafford.  The  new  front  to  the  lawn  is  extremely 
beautiful.  It  is  very  light  and  elegant  j  the  portico,  fupported 
by  fix  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  exceedingly  elegant  ; 
the  triangular  cornice  inclofing  the  arms,  as  light  as  poflible  ; 
the  balluftrade  gives  a  fine  effedt  to  the  whole  building,  which  is 
exceeded  by  few  in  lightnefs,  unity  of  parts,  and  that  pleafcng 
fimplicity  which  muft  ftrike  every  beholder. 

The  Hall  is  40  feet  by  40,  the  ceiling  fupported  by  very 
hand  feme  Corinthian  pillars  j  and  divided  into  compartments  by 
cornices  elegantly  worked  and  gilt  j  tbe  divifions  painted  in  a 

very 
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very  pleafing  manner.  On  the  left  hand  you  enter  into  an  anti- 
chamber,  twenty-feet  fquare,  then  a  bed-chamber  of  the  fame 
fize,  and  thirdly  a  drawing  room  of  the  like  demcnfion.  Over 
the  chimney  is  fome  carving  by  Gibbons.  The  other  fide  of  the 
hall  opens  into  a  drawing  room,  40  by. 25.  The  chimney- 
piece  is  exceedingly  elegant  ;  the  cornice  furrounds  a -plate  of  Siena 
marble,  upon  which  is  a  beautiful  feftoon  of  flowers  in  white ; 
it  is  fuppcrted  by  two  pillars  of  Siena  wreathed  with  white,  than 
which  nothing  can  have  a  better  effect.  «  The  door-cafes  are 
very  elegantly  carved  and  gilt.  Here  are  three  fine  flabs,  one 
of  Egyptian  granate,  and  two  of  Siena  marble  ;  alfo  feveral  pic- 
tures j  particularly  David  with  Goliath's  head,  by  Carlo  M?- 
rat  -3  two  cattle  pieces,  by  Salvator  Rofa,  exceedingly  fine  j  and 
Abraham,  by  Paulo  Mattea.  In  ths  dining  room  is  a  fine  por- 
trait of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  by  Vandyke  ;  the  expreffion  of  the  countenance  and 
the  painting  of  the  hands  are  very  fine.  Going  up  flairs  you 
enter  the  gallery,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  rooms  in 
England.  It  is  180  feet  long  by  24  broad,  and  30  high,  jt  is 
in  three  diviiions  ;  a  large  one  in  the  centre,  and  a  fmall  one  at 
each  end  ;  thedivifion  is  by  very  magnificient  pillars  of  marble-, 
with  gilt  capitals :  in  the  fpaces  between  thefe  pillars  and  the 
wall  are  the  following  ftatues,  Apollo,  an  Egyptian  Prieflefs, 
Bacchus,  and  Ceres.  This  noble  gallery  is  defigned  and  ufed  as 
a  rendezvous-room,  and  an  admirable  one  it  is;  one  end  is  fur- 
nifhed  for  mufic,  and  the  other  with  a  billiard  table:  At  each 
end  is  a  very  elegant  Venetian  window,  contrived,  like  feveral 
others  in  the  houfe,  to  admit  the  air  by  Aiding  down  the  pannel 
under  the  centre  part  of  it.  The  cornices  of  the  end  diviiions 
are  of  marble,  richly  ornamented.  Here  are  feveral  valuable 
pictures  ;  particularly  Charles  I.  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  by  Van- 
dyke; a  portrait  of  Carlo  Maratt,  by  himfelf,  with  a  Tuikifh 
lady  that  was  kept  by  him,  who  is  a  beautiful  and  graceful  figure  ; 
Chritt  in  the  garden,  by  Carlo  Maratt ;  and  two  (harpers  cheat- 
ing a  gentleman  at  cards,  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Lord  Strafford's  Library  is  a  good  room,  thirty  by  twenty, 
and  the  book-cafes  handfome'.y  difpofed.  Her  Ladyihip's  dref- 
fing  room  is  extremely  elegant,  about  25  feet  fquare,  hung  with 
blue  India  paper;  the  cornice,  ceiling  and  ornaments  all  ex- 
tremely pretty  ;  the  toilette  boxes  of  gold,  and  very  handfome. 
Her  ladyfhip's  reading  clofet  is  extremely  elegant,  hung  with  a 
painted  fattin,  and  the  cieling  in  Mofaics  feftooned  with  honey- 
i  fuckles;  the  cornice  of  glafs  painted  with  flowers :  It  is  a  fweet 
little  room,  and  muft  pleafe  every  fpeclator.  On  the  other  fide 
of  the  room  is  a  bird  clofet,  in  which  are  many  cages  of  finging 

Vpi.II.  S  birds; 
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bjrJs:  the  bed  chamber  25   fquarc,  is  very  handfome;  and  the 
whole  apartment  very  pleailngly  compleat. 

But  VVentworth  Callle  is  more  famous  for  the  beauties  of  the 
ornamental  environs,  than  for  that  of  the  houfe,  though  the 
front  is  fuperior  to  many.  The  water  and  the  woods  ad- 
joining, ate  fkctched  with  great  tafte.  The  water  extends 
through  the  park  in  a  meandring  ccurfe,  and  wherever  it  is 
viewed,  the  terminations  are  no  where  feen,  having  every 
where  the  effects  of  a  real  and  very  beautiful  river ;  the  groves 
of  oaks  fill  up  the  bends  of  the  itream  in  the  moft  elegant  man- 
ner. Here  advancing  thick  to  the  very  banks  of  the  water ; 
there  appealing  at  a  diftance,  breaking  away  to  a  few  fcattered 
trees  in  fome  (pots,  and  in  others  joining  their  branches  into  the 
moft  folemn  brownnefs.  The  water,  in  many  place?,  is  feen 
from  the  houfe  between  the  trees  of  feveral  fcatteied  clumps 
moft  picturefquely  ;  in  others  it  is  quite  loft  behind  the  hills, 
and  breaks  every  where  upon  the  view  in  a  ftile  that  cannot  be 
too  much  admired. 

The  fhrubbery  that  adjoins  to  the  houfe  is  difpofed  with  the 
utmoft  elegance :  the  waving  Hopes  dotted  with  firs,  pines,  &c. 
are  exceedingly  pretty,  and  the  temple  is  fixed  at  fo  beautiful 
a  fpot,  as  to  command  the  fweet  landfcape  of  the  park,  and  the 
rich  profpect  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  rifes  in  a  bold  man- 
ner, and  prefents  an  admirable  view  of  cultivated  hills. 

Winding  up  the  hill  among  the  plantations  and  woods,  which 
are  laid  out  in  an  agreeable  tafte,  you  come  to  the  bowling  green, 
which  is  thickly  encompafied  with  evergreens,  retired  and 
beautiful  with  a  very  light  and  pretty  Chinefe  temple  on  one 
fide  of  it  j  and  from  thence  crofs  a  dark  wall  catching  a  moft 
beautiful  view  of  a  bank  of  diftant  wood.  The  next  object  is 
a  ftatue  of  Ceres  in  a  retired  fpot,  the  arcade  appearing  with  a 
good  effect,  and  through  the  three  divifions  of  it,  the  diftant 
profpect  is  feen  very  finely.  The  lawn  which  leads  up  to  the 
caftle  is  elegant ;  there  is  a  clump  of  firs  on  one  fide  of  it, 
through  which  the  diftant  profpect  is  feen ;  and  the  above  men- 
tioned ftatue  of  Ceres,  caught  in  the  hollow  of  a  dark  grove, 
with  the  moft  picturefque  elegance,  and  is  one  among  the  few 
inftances  of  ftatues  being  employed  in  gardens  with  real  tafte. 
From  the  platform  of  grafs  within  the  caftle  wall,  (in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  ftatue  of  the  late  Earl,  who  built  it)  over  the 
battlements,  you  behold  a  furprifing  profpect  on  which  ever  fide 
you  look  j  but  the  view  that  is  moft  pleafing,  is  that  oppofite 
the  entrance,  where  you  look  down  upon  a  valley  which  is 
extenfive,  finely  bounded  by  rifing  cultivated  hills,  and  very 
complete  in  being  commanded  at  a  firgle  look,  notwithftanding 
the  v<aft  variety. 

Within 
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Within  the  menagery  at  the  bottom  of  the  park,  is  a  moft 
pleafing  (hrubbery  extremely  fequeftered,  cool,  fhady,  aid 
agreeably  contrafted  to  that  by  the  houfe,  from  which  fo  much 
diftant  profpedt  is  beheld  ;  the  latter  is  what  may  be  called  fine  ; 
but  the  former  is  pleafmgly  agreeable.  You  proceed  through 
the  menagery,  which  is  pretty  well  flocked  with  pheafants,  &<\ 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fhrubbery,  where  there  is  an  alcove  in  a 
fequeftered  fituation ;  in  front  of  it  the  body  of  a  large  oak  is 
feen  at  the  end  of  a  walk  in  a  pleafing  ftile.  This  fhrubbery, 
or  rather  plantation,  isfpread  over  two  fine  Hopes,  the  valley  be- 
tween which  is  a  long  winding  hollow  dale,  exquifitely  beauti- 
ful ;  the  banks  are  thickly  covered  with  great  numbers  of  very 
fine  oaks,  whofe  noble  branches  in  fome  places,  almoff.  join 
over  the  grafs  lawn,  which  winds  through  this  elegant  valley  ; 
at  the  upper  end  is  a  Gothic  temple,  over  a  little  grot,  which 
forms  an  arch,  and  together  have  a  moft  pleafing  effecT:.  The 
temple  is  a  light,  airy,  and  elegant  building.  Behind  it  is  a  water 
fweetly  fituated;  furrounded  by  hanging  woods  in  a  beautiful 
manner,  an  ifland  in  it  prettily  planted  ;  and  the  banks  on  the 
left  fide  riling  elegantly  from  the  water,  and  Scattered  with  fine 
oaks.  From  the  feat  of  the  river  God,  the  view  into  the  park 
is  pretty,  congenial  with  the  fpor,  and  the  temple  caught  in  a 
proper  ftile. 

Kiveton,  about  fix  miles  from  Rotherham,  is  the  feat  of 
the  Duke  of  Leeds.  It  ftands  in  a  good  air,  with  a  fine  prof- 
peel:,  a  canal,  pleafant  gardens,  and  a  large  park,  through  which 
a  vifia  has  been  cut  to  take  in  Laughton  fteeple,  which  is  about 
three  miles  off".  Ifhe  hall  at  this  feat  is  painted  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill ;  and  round  it  are  feveral  antique  ftatues,  fome  of 
which  are  very  finely  executed.  The  Duke  has  alfo  fome  pic- 
tures here,  by  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  mailers ;  particu- 
larly, the  four  parts  of  the  world  by  Rubens  ;  the  four  Evange- 
lifts,  by  Titian;  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  by  Paul  Veroneie; 
portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Worcefter,  and  Lord  Cecil,  by  Hans 
Holbein  ;  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  and  the  Earl  of  Stafford, 
by  Vandyke  ;  Sea  GoddefTes,  Venus  and  Cupid,  by  Rubens  ; 
landfcapes,  by  BafTan  ;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Carlo  Maratt ; 
Erafmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Holbein ;  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
by  Vandyke;  the  death  of  St.  Sebaftian,  by  Guido  ;  Rubens's 
family,  by  himfelf ;  King  Charles  I.  on  horfeback,  by  Vandyke, 
with  other  fine  pictures  by  different  mailers. 

y  Wentworth  House,  the  magnificent  feat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  is  fituated  between  Rotherham  and  Barnfley, 
m  the  midft  of  a  moft  beautiful  country,  and  in  a  park  that  is 

S  2  one 
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one  of  the  mod  cxquifite  fpots  in  the  world.  It  coniifb  of  an 
irregular  quadrangle,  indofing  three  courts,  with  twj  grand 
front:;;  the  principal  one  to  the  park  extends  in  a  line  upwards 
of  6co  feet,  forming  a  centre  and  two  wings.  Nothing  in  ar- 
chitecture can  be  liner  than  this  center,  which  extends  19 
windows.  In  the  middle  a  moft  noble  portico  projects  zo  feet, 
and  is  60  feet  long  in  the  area  ;  fix  magnificent  Corinthian  pil- 
lars fuppott  it  in  front,  and  one  at  each  end  :  this  portico  is 
lightnefs  and  elegance  itfe'lf ;  the  projedtion  is  bold  ;  and  when 
viewed  aflant  from  one  fide,  admits  the  light  through  the  pil- 
lars at  the  ends,  which  has  a  molt  happy  effect,  and  adds  fur- 
prizingly  to  the  lightnefs  of  the  edifice.  The  tympanum  is  ex- 
cellently proportioned  ;  at  the  points  are  three  very  light  fta- 
tues ;  the  cornice,  the  arm1-,  and  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are 
admirably  executed.  A  balluftrade  crowns  the  reft  of  the  front* 
at  each  end  a  ftatue,  and  between  them  vafes  ;  the  whole 
uniting  to  form  a  centre  at  once  pleafing  and  magnificent;  in 
which  lightnels  vies  with  grandeur,  and  fimplicity  with  ele- 
gance. 

The  ruftic  floor  confifts  of  a  very  large  arcade,  and  two  fuites 
of  rooms.  In  the  arcade  is  a  fine  group  in  ftatuary,  contain- 
ing three  figures  as  large  as  life,  in  which  one  of  gigantic  ftatute 
is  getting  the  better  of  the  two  others  ;  the  fculptor  is  Foggini  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  two  lower  figures  are  finely  executed";  the 
turn  of  the  back,  and  the  execution  of  the  countenances,  good  ; 
the  forced  ftruggling  attitude  of  the  hinder  one  very  great,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  puihing  his  hand  againft  the  body  of  his  antagonift. 
On  the  left  of  this  arcade  is  the  common  apartment;  firft,  a 
lupping-rocm,  30  by  22,  and  14  high  ;  then  a  drawing-room, 
33  by  25  ;  anti-room  to  the  dining-room,  and  the  dining-room, 
3b  by  25.  On  the  other  fide,  are  offices  for  the  (reward,  but- 
ler, and  other  fervants.  Upon  this  floor  are  a  very  great  num- 
ber o:  rooms  of  all  ibrts ;  and  among  others,  many  admirable 
good  apartments,  of  anti- rooms,  dreffing-rooms,  bed-chambers, 
ififnHhed  with  great  elegance  in  velvets,  damafks,  &e.  and  gilt 
and  carved  ornaments. 

Upon  the  principal  floor  you  enter  firft  the  grand  hall,  which 
is  uppofed  to  be  the  fineft  room  in  England.  The  juftnefs  of 
the  proportion  is  fuch,  as  mult  fli  ike  every  eye  with  the  moft 
agreeable  furprize  on  entering  it ;  it  is  60  feet  fquare,  and  40 
high  ;  a  gallery  10  feet  wide  is  carried  round  the  whole,  which 
leaves  the  area  a  cube  of  40  (est ;  this  circumftance  gives  it 
an  elegance  and  a  magnificence  unmatched  in  any  other  hall. 
The  gallery  is  (imported  by  18  moft  noble  Ionic  fluted  pillars, 
encrufted  withapafte,  rtprefenting  in  the  moft  natural  manner 
feveral  marbles.    The  (hafts  are  of  Siena,  and   fo  admirably 

imitated 
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imitated  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhcd  from  reality  by  the  mod 
experienced  and  moft  feminizing  eye  ;  the  bales  pedeftals,  the  ca- 
pitals of  white  marble,  and  the  fquare  of  the  bafes  of  verd  an- 
tique. Nothing  can  have  a  more  beautiful  effe£t  than  thefe  pil- 
lars. Between  the  pillars  are  eight  niches  in  the  wall  for  fta- 
tues.  Over  thefe  niches  are  very  elegant  relievos  in  pannels, 
from  the  defigns  of  Mr.  Stewart.  Above  the  gallery  are  eigh- 
teen Corinthian  pilafters,  which  are  incrufted  with  the  imitation 
of  marbles  :  between  the  fhafts  are  pannels  fl-ruck  in  ftucco,  and 
between  the  capitals  fcftoons  in  the  fame,  in  a  ftile  which 
cannot  fail  of  pleafing  the  moft  cultivated  tafte.  The  ceiling 
is  of  compartments  in  ftucco,  limply  magnificent,  and  admira- 
bly executed. 

To  the  left  of  this  noble  hall  is  a  grand  fuite  of  apart- 
ments ;  containing,  1.  A  fupping  room,  40  feet  by  22.     The 
ceiling  compartments    in   ftucco  ;  the  center  a  large  plain  ob- 
long ;  at  each  end  a  fquare,  in  which  is  a  moft  elegant  relievo, 
reprefenting  two  angels   fupporting  an  urned  cup   of    ftowetd 
refting  on  the  head  of  an  eagle  ;  the  divifions  on  each  fide  con- 
taining fcrolls  ;  the  whole  exceedingly  elegant.     The  chimney- 
piece  is  very  handfome,  the  frieze  containing  the  Rockingham 
fupporters,  with  a  plain  ihield,  in  white  marble,  finely  polifhed, 
the  columns  feftooned  in  the  fame.     2.  A  drawing-room  35  by 
23.     The  ceiling  coved   in  ftucco ;  the  center  an  oval  in  ob- 
long, with  medalions  in  the  corners  of  the  fquare  cut  by  the 
oval,  inclofed  in  wreaths  of  laurel  furrounded  by  fcrolls ;  the 
cove  rifing   to  it  ftruck  in  fmail  octagon  compartments,  che- 
quered  by    little  fquares,    extremely   elegant.      The   cornice, 
-frieze,  and  architrave  of  the  wainfcot  beautifully  carved  ;  nothing 
can  be  more  elegant  of  the  kind  than  the   fcroll  of  carving   on 
the  frieze.     The  chimney-piece  is  of  white  marble,  polifhed  3 
the  cornice  fupported  by  figures  of  captives,  in  the  fame  ;  on 
the  freize,  feftoons  of  fruit  and  flowers;  on  each  fide  a  vafe,  on 
which  are  four  imall  but  elegant  figures  in  relievo,  fomething 
in  the  attitude  of  the  hours  in  the  Aurora  of  Guido.     3.  A 
dining  room,    40   feet  fquare ;  the  ceiling  of   ftucco  ;  in  the 
center  a  large  octagon  ;  around  it  eight  divifions,  within  four 
of  which  are  relievos  of  boys  fupporting  a   fhield,  inclofing  a 
head  in  a  blaze,  by  a  wreath  of  fruit  ;  over  it  a  bafket  of  flowers 
on  a  {hell   inverted;  and  under  it  an  eagle  fpreading  its  wings. 
In  the  other  divifion  are   rays  in  circles  of    fret-work  :    the 
defign  of  the  whole  is  in  a  moft  juft  and  elegant  tafte.    The 
chimney  piece  large  and   handfome,  of  white  polifhed  marble; 
above  it  architectural  ornaments  ;  a  cornice,  &c.    fupported  by 
Corinthian  pillars  ;  the  whole  finely   carvtd,  and    furrounding 
a  fpace  left  for  a  picture.     In  the  walls  of  the  room  are  pannels 

in 
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in  flucco,  of  a  bold  and  fpirited  defign,  and  like  the  ceiling  ex- 
ceedingly well  executed.  Over  the  doors  are  fix  hiitorical  relie- 
vos ;  in  the  center  on  each  fide  a  large  frame- work  for  a  picture, 
by  which  are  panncls,  inclofing  in  wreaths  four  medalions,  viz. 
Theocritus,  Hc&or,  Agamemnon,  and  Hyacinthus.  On  one 
fide  the  chimney-piece,  in  the  fame  ftile,  Hamilcar,  and  on  the 
other  Troilus. 

Returning  to  the  grand  hall,  you  enter  from  the  other  fide 
-another  fuire.  i.  An  anti-chamber  30  by  20}  the  ceiling  finely 
finifhed  in  flucco.  2.  The  grand  drawing-rocm  36  fquare  ; 
the  ceiling  the  fame.  3.  A  drefling-room  30  by  25  ;  the 
ceiling  coved  in  flucco  ;  the  center  an  oval  cut  in  a  fquare,  ele- 
gantly decorated  ;  the  cove  rifing  to  it  mofaic  in  fmall  fquares, 
defigned  witla  great  tafle.  4.  The  flate  bed-chamber,  25  feet 
fquare  ;  the  ceiling  of  (lucco,  and  elegant.  5.  Another  drefling- 
room,  16  fquare,  communicating  with  the  pafTagc  which  runs 
behind  this  fuite  of  apartments.  At  the  other  end  of  the  houfe 
behind  the  great  dining-room  is  the  India  apartment,  a  bed- 
chamber 15  fquare,  with  a  dreffing-room  the  fame  ;  the  chim- 
ney-piece extremely  elegant;  pillars  of  Siena  marble. 

From  the  other  corner  of  the  hall  on  the  right  hand,  you 
enter,  by  a  large  pafTage,  the  gallery  or  common  rendezvous 
room,  130  feet  by  18,  hung  with  India  paper  ;  a  moft  ufeful 
and  agreeable  room.  To  the  right,  this  opens  into  the  new 
damafk  apartment,  confiding  of  a  bed-chamber  and  two  dref- 
fing  rooms,  one  of  the  latter  27  feet  by  18,  the  ceiling  com- 
partments in  flucco  :  the  chimney- piece  furprizingly  elegant ;  a 
border  of  Siena  marble,  furrounded  by  compartments  of  a  black 
marble  ground,  inlaid  with  flowers,  fruit,  and  birds,  of  marble, 
in  their  natural  colours  ;  moft  exquifitely  finifbed.  The  bed- 
chamber 27  by  15,  the  ceiling  very  well  defigned  and  executed 
in  flucco;  the  other  drefling-room  (both  open  into  the  gallery) 
28  by  18  ;  a  coved  ceiling  ftuccoed  in  compartments  extremely 
neat ;  the  chimney-piece  pilaflers  of  Siena,  with  white  polifhed 
capitals  fupporting  the  cornice  of  white  and  Siena  marble ;  the 
whole  very  elegant :  over  it  a  copy,  from  Vandyke,  of  Charles 
the  Firfl's  Queen,  by  Lady  Fitzwilliams,  exceedingly  well 
done;  the  face,  hair,  and  drapery, excellent. — Here  is  one  of  the 
moft  curious  cabinets  in  England  ;  it  is  in  architectural  divifions 
of  a  center  and  two  wings,  on  a  bafement  ftory  of  drawers ;  a 
cornice  finely  wrought  of  ebony,  the  frieze  of  ivory,  and  the 
architecture  of  tortoife-fhell,  fupported  by  Corinthian  fluted 
pillars  of  tortoife-fhell  and  ebony,  carved  in  reliefs,  the  capitals 
and  bafesgilt.  The  entrance  of  the  building  ruftics  in  tortoife- 
fhell,  the  divifions  in  ivory.    By  Jpoking  in  the  center  on 
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either  fide,  is  a  deception  of  perfpe&ive  j  the  defign  is  very  ele- 
gant, and  the  workmanfhip  excellent. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  gallery,  you  open  into  a  blue  damafk 
drefling  room,  25  by  24 ;  here  are  two  pictures  by  Mr.  Weft, 
which  feem  to  be  in  his  beft  manner ;  Diana  and  Endymion, 
and  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  In  the  firft,  the  moft  ftriknj; 
peculiarity  is  the  light,  all  ifliiing  from  the  crefcent  of  Diana  ; 
this  is  fomething  of  the  Concetto,  but  the  execution  is  fire ; 
the  diffufion  fpirited  and  natural.  The  turn  of  her  neck  anl 
arm  is  very  beautiful  ;  all  the  colours  are  fine  and  brilliant  j  and 
the  general  harmony  very  pleafing.  In  the  other  piece,  the 
figure  of  Iphigenia  is  fine,  and  the  turn  of  her  head  inimitable. 
Cymon 's  figure  is  good,  his  attitude  eafy  and  natural ;  the  co- 
lours are  glowing,  and  confequently  pleafing.  Befides  thtfi 
pieces,  here  is  likewife  a  large  portrait  of  the  late  King  on 
horfeback  ;  it  is  a  good  one,  the  attitude  very  natural.  Like- 
wife  a  i'mall  relief  in  alabafter  of  a  Cupid  in  a  car,  drawn  b/ 
panthers  j  his  attitude  very  pleafing. — Next  is  a  chintz  bed- 
chamber, 24  by  20.  After  this  comes  the  yellow  damafk  apart- 
anient.  The  drefiitig-room  18  fquare ;  and  the  bed-chambec 
25  by  18.  Upon  a  cabinet  in  this  room  is  a  fmall  Venus  in 
white  marble  j  fine,  delicate,  and  pleafing.  The  library  is  63 
feet  by  20,  and  is  nobly  furnifhed. 

From  the  library  is  a  direct  communication,  on  one  fide 
with  the  preceding  rooms,  and  on  the  other  with  the  crimfon 
velvet  apartment  j  confuting  of,  firft,  an  anti-room,  painted 
in  obfcura  in  blue,  in  a  very  neat  tafte,  23  feet  fquare;  this 
opens  into  the  bed-chamber  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  the  orna- 
ments of  the  beft,  the  glafs  frames,  &c.  &c.  of  gilt  Carving,  well 
executed  ;  then  the  drefling- room  23  by  15. 

The  attic  ftory  confifts  of  complete  fets  of  apartments,  of  bed- 
chamber and  drefling-room  j  including  thofe  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Rockingham,  which  are  four  drefling- rooms  and  a  bed-cham- 
ber :  in  his  lordfhip's  anti-room  hangs  the  famous  picture  of 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  his  fecretary,  by  Vandyke  j  which  is 
incomparably  fine.  Alfo  the  portrait  of  an  old  fervant,  by 
Stubbs  ;  which  appears  to  be  moft  excellently  (Jone.  The 
ftrong  expreflion  of  the  face  is  worthy  the  pencil  of  Rembrandt 
himfelf.  The  rooms  on  this  floor  are  all  fpacious,  many  36  by 
3°»  33  t>y  215,  &c.  &c.  in  general  well  proportioned,  and  the 
furniture  rich  and  elegant.  Upon  the  whole,  they  art  much 
fuperior  to  the  common  ftile  of  attic  apartments ;  and  with  re- 
fpect  to  convenience,  the  connection  of  the  apartments  through- 
out the  houfe  is  moft  excellently  contrived. 

But  the  park  and  environs  of  Wentworth  Houfe,  are,  if  any 
things  more  noble  than  the  edifice  itfelf  >  for  which  way  foever 
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you  approach,  very  magnificent  woods,  fpreading  waters,  and 
elegant  temple?,  break  upon  the  eye  at  every  angle.     Many  of 
the  objects  are  viewed  to  the  greateft  advantage  by  taking   the 
principal  entrance   from  Rotherham,  the  approach  from  which 
is  extremely  fine.     At  the  entrance  of  the  park,  the  profpedt  is 
delicious  :  in  front  you  look  full  upon  a  noble  range   of  hills, 
dales,  lakes,  and  woods,  the  houfe  magnificently  fituatcd  in  the 
center  of  the  whole.     The  eye  naturally  falls  into   the  valley 
before  you,  through  which  the  water  winds  in  a  noble  ftile  :  on 
the  oppoike   fide,  is  a  vaft  fweep  of  rifing  dopes,  finely   Mat- 
tered with  trees,  up  to  the  houfe,  which  is  here  fcen  diftinclly, 
and  funds  in   the  point  of  grandeur  from  whence  it  feems  to 
command  all  the  furroun^ing  country.     The  woods  ftretching 
away  above,  below,  and  10  the  right  and  left  with  inconceiva- 
ble magnificence  ;  from  the  pyramid  on  one  fide,  which  rifes 
from  the  bofom  of  a  great  wood,  quite  around  to  your  left  hand, 
where  they  join  one  of  above  an  hundred  acres  hanging  on  the  fide 
cf  a  vaft  hill,  and  forming  altogether  an  amphitheatrical  profpect, 
the  beauties  of  which  are  much  e^fier  imagined  than  defenbed. 
In  one  place  the  ruftic  temple  crowns  the  point  of  a  waving  hill, 
and  in  the  other  the  Ionic  one  appears  with  a  lightnefs  that  deco- 
rates the  furrounding  groves.     The  fixation  of  the  houfe  is  no 
where  better  feen  than  from  this  point,  for,  in  fome  places  near, 
it  appears  to  ftand   too  low ;  but  the  contrary  is  manifeft  from 
hence,  for  the  front-  fweep  of  country  forms  the  flope  of  a  gra- 
dually rifing  hill,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  houfe,  and  up  to  it 
is  a  fine  bold  rife  :  defcending  from  hence  towards  the  wood  be- 
neath you,  hanging  towards  the  valley,  and  through  which  the 
road  leads,  before  it  enters  another   view  breaks  upon  the  eye, 
which  cannot  but  delight  it.     Firft,  the  water  winding  through 
the  valley  in  a  very  beautiful  manner ;  on  the  other  fide  a  fine 
flope  rifing  to  the  ruftic  temple,  moft  elegantly  backed  with   a 
dark  fpreading  wood.     To  the   right   a  vaft  range   of  planta- 
tions, covering  a  whole  fweep  of  hills,  and  near   the  fummit 
the  pyramid  raifing  its  bold  head  from  a   dark  bofom  of  fur- 
rounding  wood.     The  effe&  is  truly   great. — In  the  center  of 
the  view,    in  a   gradual  opening    among    the    hills,    appears 
the  houfe  j  the  fituation  wonderfully  elegant.     Turning  a  little 
to  the  left,  feveral  woods,  which  from  other  points  are  feeen  dif- 
tinct,  here  appear  to  join,  and  form  a  vaft  body  cf  noble  oaks, 
rifing  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water  to  the  fummit  of  the  hills, 
on  the  left  of  the  houfe.    The  Ionic  temple  at  the  end  moft  hap- 
pily placed,  in  a  fpot  from  whence  it  throws  an  elegance  over 
every  landfcape. 

The  road  then  entering,  winds  through  the  wood  before- 
mentioned.     This  wood  is  cut  into  winding  walks}  of  which 
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there  is  a  great  variety  ;  in  one  part  of  it,  on  a  fmall  hill  of 
fhaven  grafs,  is  a  neat  houfe  for  repairs  in  hot  weather.  The 
dining-room  is  32  feet  by  16,  very  neatly  fitted  up,  the  chim- 
ney-pieces of  white  marble  of  an  elegant  fimplicity  ;  the  baw- 
window  is  remarkably  light  and  airy  :  adjoining  is  a  little  draw- 
ing-room hung  with  India  paper,  and  a  large  clofet  with  book- 
cafes  ;  beneath  are  a  kitchen  and  other  offices.  From  hence  a 
walk  winds  to  the  aviary,  which  is  a  little  Chinefe  building  of  a 
very  pleafing  defign  ;  it  is  (rocked  with  Canary  and  other  fo- 
reign birds,  which  are  kept  alive  in  winter  by  means  of  hot  walls 
at  the  back  of  the  building  ;  the  front  is  open  net-work  in  com- 
partments. In  another  part  of  the  wood  is  an  oclagon  temple 
in  a  fmall  lawn  :  and  the  walk  winds  in  anocher  place  over  a 
bridge  of  rock,  which  is  thrown  over  a  fmall  water  thickly 
furrounded  with  trees. 

Upon  coming  out  of  this  wood  the  objects  all  receive  a  varia- 
tion at  once  ;  the  plantations  bear  in  different  direction?,  but 
continue  their  noble  appearance  j  for  your  eye  rifes  over  a  pro- 
digious fine  bank  of  wood  to  the  Ionic  temple,  which  is  very 
happily  fituated.  The  road  from  hence  winds  over  the  hill, 
and  takes  a  flaming  courfe  down  to  that  part  of  the  water 
where  the  oclagon  temple  is  fituated  ;  it  is  a  very  elegant 
little  building,  fweetly  fituated  in  the  valley,  commanding  the 
bends  of  the  fhore  among  the  adjoining  groves,  and  the  hang- 
ing woods  which  crown  the  furrounding  hills.  Not  far  from 
this  temple,  a  magnificent  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  water,  and 
the  road  is  then  through  another  wood,  which  is  full  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  the  moff  venerable  oaks  in  England  :  one  of  Which 
is  19  feet  in  circum'erence  ;  and  a  great  many  of  them  near  as 
large,  with  noble  items  of  a  majefiic  height. 

Another  noble  approach  from  which  this  exquifite  park  is  fetn 
to  great  advantage,  is  the  lower  entrance  from  Rotherham,  where 
the  porter's  lodge  Hands.  From  hence  the  p\  rair>id  is  feen. 
upon  the  right,  rifing  from  a  noble  fvveep  of  wood  :  in  front  the 
ruftic  temple  juft  fhews  its  head  above  a  fpreading  plantation 
in  apiflurefq.ue  manner.  On  the  left,  along  the  valley,  winds 
theLke  in  that  waving  line,  which  art  ufes  to  imi'ate  the  molt 
elegant  touches  of  nature  :  it  is  broke  by  bold  pr^jeclini!;  clumps 
of  wood  upon  the  banks,  through  which  the  water  is  in  fome 
places  feen  with  a  molt  charming  elegance.  At  a  diitance  upon 
the  banks  of  this  noble  water,  which  is  upwards  of  2C0  yards 
wide,  is  feen  the  octagon  temple,  which  is  finely  fituated.  On 
the  other  Ude  of  the  water,  you  look  upon  a  great  extent  of 
patk,  Icattered  with  trees  in  the  molt  beautiful  manner  imagina- 
ble, crowned  with  two  vail:  woods,  which  here  appear  as  one  j 
and  on  every  fide  fine  profpeds  of  cultivated  hills,  fpreading  one 
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beyond  another.  This  approach  croflcs  towards  the  lodge, 
where  is  a  fmall  but  very  neat  room  of  prints  on  blue  paper, 
and  furniftied  with  an  harpfichord,  for  varying  the  fcene  :  the 
view  from  the  windows  is  full  upon  the  water,  then  the 
hills  rifing  boldly  from  the  (hore,  and  terminated  with  a  magni- 
ficent range  of  woods  :  the  road  winds  from  hence  around  the 
hill  on  which  the  ruftic  temple  ftands,  and  breaks  at  once  upon 
the  houfe,  in  a  manner  not  only  ftrikingiy judicious  in  itfclf,  but 
finely  contrafted  to  the  other  approaches  from  which  it  is  gradu- 
ally leen. 

Another  point  of  view  that  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  is 
the  fouth  point  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  whence  you  look 
down  upon  Rotherham,  and  all  the  country  around  :  from 
this  point  there  is  an  immenfe  profpedr.  of  vaft  vallies  all  fcat- 
tered  with  villages,  with  elegantly  cultivated  hills  arifing  on 
every  fide  to  the  clouds :  the  houfe  appears  in  the  center  of  nine 
or  ten  vaft  hanging. and  other  woods,  which  have  a  genuine 
magnificence  more  noble  than  can  eafily  be  conceived.  The 
pyramid  and  temples  are  finely  fcattered  over  the  fcene,  and  give 
it  juft  the  air  of  livelinefs  which  is  confident  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  extent.  This  view  is  perhaps  the  moft  beautiful  in  York- 
fliire  j  for  the  houfe,  park,  and  woods,  form  a  circular  connec- 
ted landfcape,  that  is  nobly  grand,  and  beautifully  elegant;  while 
the  furrounding  country  exhibits  Arcadian  fcenes  fmiling  with 
cultivation,  and  endlefs  in  variety. 

From  this  point,  moving  to  the  left,  the  landfcapes  perpetually 
vary,  each  object  taking  a  new  appearance,  and  every  one  truly 
elegant.  Crofiing  a  beautiful  irriguous  valley,  you  rife  to  a 
plantation,  at  the  weft  point  of  the  park,  from  whence  a  new 
fcene  is  beheld  equal  to  any  of  the  reft.  You  look  down  over 
a  fine  fiope  on  the  water,  and  catch  it  at  feveral  points  breaking 
upon  the  eye  through  the  fcattered  trees ;  the  octagon  temple 
appearing  on  its  bank,  in  a  fituation  extremely  well  contrafted 
to  the  elevated  ones  of  the  other  buildings.  To  the  left,  the 
woods  rife  in  a  noble  manner,  and  joining  thofe  by  the  houfe, 
have  a  very  fine  effect  ;  the  Ionic  temple  juft  lifting  its  dome 
above  them  in  an  exquiftte  tafte.  In  front,  the  ruftic  temple 
is  feen  on  the  hill  backed  with  wood  in  the  moft  pleafing  ftile, 
and  higher  ftill,  the  pyramid  rifing  out  of  more  lofty  woods  ; 
the  effect  altogether  is  admirable.  To  the  right,  the  eye  is  feafted 
with  a  beautiful  variety  of  cultivated  hills. 

The  pyramid,  which  hath  been  more  than  once  already  men- 
tioned, is  a  triangular  tower,  about  200  feet  high,  which  was 
built  on  the  fummit  of  a  very  high  hill,  at  a  diftance  from  the 
houfe.  There  is  a  winding  ftair  cafe  up  to  it,  and  from  the  top 
a  moft  aftonifhing  proipeft  around  the  whole  country  breaks 
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at  once  upon  the  fpectator :  the  houfe  and  all  its  furrounding 
hills,  woods,  waters,  temples,  &c.  are  viewed  at  one  glance,  and 
around  them  an  amazing  trait  of  cultivated  inclofures.  A  view 
fcarcely  to  be  exceeded.  The  following  infcription  is  engraven 
over  the  entrance. 

1748.' 
"  This  pyramidal  building  was  creeled  by  hisMajefty's  moft 
dutiful  fubjeft,  Thomas  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  &c.  In  grate- 
ful refpe<St  to  the  preferver  of  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties, 
KING  GEORGE  THE  SECOND,  who  by  the  bleffing  of 
God,  having  fubdued  a  moll:  unnatural  rebellion  in  Britain, 
Anno  1746,  maintains  the  balance  of  power  and  fettles  a  juil 
and  honourable  peace  in  Europe." 

Near  it  is  a  fmall  but  very  neat  room,  looking  down  upon  a 
beautiful  valley,  and  over  a  fine  and  extenfive  profpedt,  where 
Lady  Rockingham  fometimes  drinks  tea.  At  no  great  diftance 
from  the  pyramid  is  the  arch,  another  building,  which  was 
raifed  as  an  object  to  decorate  the  view  from  the  Ionic  temple : 
juft  by  which  is  the  menagery  in  front  of  the  green  houfe,  contain- 
ing a  prodigious  number  of  foreign  birds,  particularly  gold  and 
pencil  pheafants,  cockatoos,  Mollacca  doves,  &c.  &c.  Thegreen- 
houfe  is  a  very  fpacious  one,  and  behind  it  is  a  neat  agreeable 
room  for  drinking  of  tea.  Advancing  from  hence  down  the  terras, 
the  eye  is  continually  feafted  with  an  exceedingly  fine  and 
various  pofpedr.  of  hills,-  dales,  winding  water,  hanging  wood  j 
temples,  and  noble  fweeps  of  park  ;  at  the  end  of  it  a  moft  deli- 
cious one,  qaite  different  from  any  feen  elfewhere ;  for  you  look 
down  immediately  upon  a  fine  falling  valley,  beautifully  in- 
terfered with  various  fheets  of  water,  fringed  with  trees; 
over  this  elegant  bird's  eye  landfcape,  on  one  fide,  rifes  a  very 
fine  Hoping  hill,  fcattered  with  fingle  trees,  and  on  the  other,  a 
noble  range  of  woods ;  under  them  in  the  valley  ftands  the  octa- 
gon temple  j  to  the  left  the  ruftic  one  upon  the  fummit  of  a  bold 
unplanted  hill  contrafted  finely  to  the  others,  which  are  either 
decorated  with  clumps,  or  quite  covered  with  nobly  fpreading 
woods. 

Upon  the  whole,  Wentworth  is  in  every  refpedl  one  of  the 
fineft  places  in  the  kindom :  The  houfe  is  one  of  the  beft  iri 
England,  and  very  large  ;  the  park  is  as  noble  a  range  of  natu- 
ral and  artificial  beauty  as  is  any  where  to  be  feen ;  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  woods  exceed  all  defcription  ;  the  temples,  &c. 
are  elegant  pieces  of  architecture,  and  fo  admirably  fituated  as 
to  throw  an  uncommmon  luftre  over  every  fpot ;  and  add  to  all 
this  the  amazing  beauty  of  the  furrounding  country,  which  con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  cultivated  hills,  cut  into  inclofures,   and  well 
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feat tered  with  towns  and  villages,  and  then  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  fuch  ciicumftances  cannot  unite  without  forming  a  place  at 
onceoreat  and  delightful. 

The  many  beauties  of  this  magnificent  feat  are  in  a  great 
degree  owing  to  the  fine  tafte  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
who  is  alio  much  diftir.guifhcd  by  his  knowledge  in  agriculture, 
and  by  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  it.  His  Lordfhip 
took  a  conlider<ib!e  quantity  of  the  land  belonging  to  his  eftate 
into  his  own  hands,  in  order  to  fet  his  tenaats  an  example  of  the 
heft  kinds  of  hufbandry,  which  he  has  brought  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country,  and  in  fome  re- 
fpedls  fuperior  to  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  And  his  Lordfhip 
h.s  at  the  fame  time  been  folicitous  that  his  farms  fhould  not  be 
too  much  engroffed ;  and  has  divided  fuch  of  them  as  he 
thought  too  laige,  that  a  greater  number  of  familes  might  be 
comfortably  fupported  upon  his  eftate.  His  Lordfhip  has  made 
fuch  capital  improvements  with  refpect  to  the  cultivation  of  land, 
and  in  the  management  of  his  eftate  discovered  fuch  knowledge 
and  judgment  in  agriculture,  and  fo  much  good  fenfe  and 
humanity,  as  juiily  entitle  him  to  the  general  efteem  of  hi3 
countrymen. 

Methley,  about  fix  miles  from  PontefracT:,  is  the  feat  of 
Lord  Mexborough,  which  is  fitted  up  and   furnifhed  in  a  very 
rich  manner.     The  ground  floor  confifts  of  a  veftibule,  and  a 
dining  room;    the  firft.  37  by  27,  with,  a  large  window;  the 
Second    37  by  25,  hung  with  crimfon  damafk,   the  ornaments 
carved  and  gilt ;    the  cieling  in  compartments,  ornamented    in 
green,  gold,    and    white.     The  chimney-piece  is    very   hand- 
fome,  the  cornice,  &c.    of  white  marble,  the  frieze  of   Siena, 
with  white  fcrolls  on  it ;   and  fupported  by  Ionic  pillars  of  Siena  : 
the  door  and  window  of  white  and   gold  ;    the  cornice  of  the 
fame,    and  the  frieze  green  and  gold,  and  very  elegant.     The 
frames  of  the  glafles,  fcttees,  chairs,   &c.  carved  and  richly  gilt. 
Upon  the  firft  floor  are  three  apartments  ;   the  green  velvet  bed- 
chamber,  19  by  18.     The  chimney-piece,  Corinthian  pillars  of 
Siena  marble,    with  gilt  capitals.     The  crimfon  damafk  room, 
23  by  18  ;    the  cieling  white  and  gold  in  compartments,  with 
feifoons  of  gilding  in  them  in   a  light   and  elegant   tafte;   the 
chimney  piece,  white  and  Siena  marble;  in  the  centre,  doves  in 
bas  relief,  very-fine.     The  ornaments  of  the  bed  gik  carving; 
and  the  window  curtains  covered  with  fcrolls  of  the  fame  in  an 
elegant  tafte  :  Adjoining,  is  a  fmall  dreffing  room,  the  cieling  of 
which  is  gilt  in  fcrolls  on  a  lead  white,  and  is  light  and  pleafing. 
The  chintz-room  25  by   18,  the  cieling  in  compartments  with 
flight  fcrolls  of  gilding,  in  a  very  pretty  tafte.     Here  are  two 
large  and  verv  fine  India  figures,  above  a  yard  high,  in  glafs- 

cafes. 
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cafes.  A  dreffing-room,  18  by  12,  neatly  as  well  as  richly 
fitted  up.  The  articles  of  carving  and  gilding  are  done  through- 
out the  houfe  with  great  elegance  j  the  doors,  door  cafes,  win- 
dow frames,  pannels,  &c.  are  finely  ornamented  ;  the  ceilings 
are  in  general  very  elegantly  executed,  the  fcrolls  of  gilding,  not 
crowded,  but  light  and  neat  as  well  as  rich,  and  the  furniture 
equally  well  chofen.  The  houfe  is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  is 
upon  the  whole,  much  better  furnifhed  than  moft  of  its  fize  in 
the  kingdom,  and  fuperior  to  many  more  capital  ones. 

Castle-Howard,  about  five  miles  from  Malton,  isthte 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlifle.  It  was  built  by  Vanburgh,  and  is 
much  vifited  by  travellers  on  account  of  the  great  collection  of 
antique  bufts,  ftatues,  and  marbles  it  contains  j  and  alfo  for  the 
beauty  of  the  woods  that  furround  it  almoft  on  every  fide.  Thefe 
ate  truly  magnificent  ;  they  are  very  extenfive,  an  J  as  they  in 
general  hang  on  the  fide  of  the  hills,  have  a  noble  effecl:  from 
whatever  point  they  are  viewed. 

The  houfe  has  a  grand  appearance.  The  hall  is  33  feet 
fquare,  by  60  high,  terminating  in  a  dome  at  top,  and  orna- 
mented with  pillars  of  ftone.  On  the  walls  is  the  hiftory  of 
Phseton,  painted  by  Pellegrino.  Here  are  alfo  a  number  of  an- 
tique bufts  and  ftatues  ;  together  with  feveral  paintings,  parti- 
cularly Mars  and  Venus  by  Titian,  and  a  portrait  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory, by  the  fame  mafter  ;  Vulcan  by  Albert  Durer ;  and  a 
Bohemian  fhepherdefs,  by  Rembrandt.  The  dining-room  is 
28  feet  by  21,  elegantly  furnifhed,  with  pictures,  bufts,  flab, 
&c.  The  chimney  pieces  are  very  handfome,  the  cornice  of 
Siena  and  white  marble,  in  the  middle  grapes  of  polifhed  white  ; 
it  is  fupported  by  fluted  pillars  of  Siena.  The  flabs  are  of  Sici- 
lian jafper,  and  here  is  an  urn  of  the  fineft  green  granace.  Here 
arefome  very  fine  paintings,  particularly,  Cupid  and  Pfyche  by 
Tintoret,  the  Prodigal  fon  by  Spagnollet,  and  Chrift  at  Emmaus 
by  Paul  Veronefe. 

The  drawing-room  is  21  feet  fquare  :  the  flab  is  verd  antique, 
and  the  Roman  pavement  antique  mofaic.  Among  the  piclures 
here  are  nineteen  capital  views  of  Venice,  by  Canaletti,  in  which 
are  difplayed  the  beautiful  glow  and  brilliancy  of  this  matter's 
colouring  in  a  very  high  manner  ;  two  landscapes,  by  Zucca- 
relli  ;  and  Adam  and  Eve,  by  Albert  Durer. 

In  the  clofet  are  two  moft  curious  cabinets  framed  of  precious 
ftones  ;  and  a  flab  of  antique  mofaic  ;  together  with  four  views 
of  Venice  by  Canaletti,  two  landfcapes  by  Ricci,  and  portraits  of 
Lord  William  Howard  and  his  wife,  by  Cornelius  Janfen.  In 
the  antique  gallery  are  many  flabs  of  all  the  rnoft  rare  and  curious 
antique  marbles  ;  fome  inlaid  with  numerous  kinds  of'  marbles 
and  precious   ft  ones.     'I  here  are   alio  urns,  vfifes,  and  bufts  ; 

three 
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three  heads,  by  Rubens  ;  a  Cartoon  in  blue  and  white,  by 
Raphael  >  a  dead  Chrift,  David  and  Goliath,  and  two  other 
pieces,  by  Baflan  ;  and  two  fea-pieces,  by  Greffier. 

The  drawing  room  is  28  by  24  ;  and  over  the  chimney  is  an 
exceeding  fine  portrait  of  Cardinal  Howard,  by  Carlo  Marat  j 
two  Roman  bufts  ;  two  very  curious  flabs  of  flowered  ala- 
bafter  j  one  of  red  porphyry  j  two  pillars  of  green  porphyry; 
and  upon  the  chimney  fome  antique  bronzes.  The  tapeftry  is 
from  the  defigns  of  Rubens,  and  very  fine.  The  ftate  bed- 
chamber is  28  feet  by  24.  The  chimney-piece  in  this  room  is 
very  elegant ;  the  cornice  of  white  marble  ;  in  the  center  of  the 
frieze  are  pigeons  in  white  marble  polifhed  ;  the  fupporters  are 
Corinthian  pillars,  and  the  fhafts  of  Siena  marble.  The  room 
is  hung  with  excellent  Bruflels  tapeftry,  done  after  the  defigns  of 
Teniers. 

In  the  billiard-room  are  feveral  fine  bufts ;  and  here  are  tables 
of  the  yellow  antique  ;  and  twovaft  flabs  of  Egyptian  granate  ; 
and  upon  the  walls  of  the  room  is  painted  the  hiftory  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  by  Pelegrino.  In  other  rooms  are  alfo  many  fine  paint- 
ings, particularly  Abraham  and  Ifaac,  by  Rembrandt  ;  St.  Ca- 
tharine, by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ;  a  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
by  Cooper  j  Lucretia,  by  Guido  ;  King  Henry  VIII.  and 
Queen  Mary,  by  Hans  Holbein  j  King  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke; 
and  a  Roman  courtezan,  by  Paul  Veronefe. 

The  Maufoleum  in  the  park  is  a  circular  building  finifhing 
in  a  dome,  furrounded  by  a  collonade  of  Tufcan  pillars.  Over 
the  vault  is  an  elegant  circular  dome-room  called  a  chapel,  30 
feet  diameter  by  69  high.  Eight  Corinthian  pillars  fupport  the 
cornice  over  which  the  dome  rifes,  mofaicked  in  fquares,  with  a 
rofe  in  each.  The  ornaments  in  carving  of  the  whole  room  are 
light  and  pleafing.  The  floor  is  in  different  compartments, 
inlaid  with  marble,  and  a  la  Grec'd  with  brafs.  There  is  a 
very  fine  table  of  antique  mofaic.  The  Ionic  temple  in  another 
part  of  the  park  has  four  porticos.  It  is  a  handfome  room,  fitted 
up  chiefly  with  marble.  The  cornices  of  the  door-cafes  are 
fupported  by  Ionic  pillars  of  black  and  gold  marble  j  and  in  the 
corners  of  the  room  are  pilafters  of  the  fame ;  in  niche3  over  the 
doors  are  bufts  of  Vefpafian,  Fauftina,  Trajan,  and  Sabina. 
The  room  fir.ifhes  in  a  dome,  which  is  ornamented  in  white  and 
gold  ;  the  floor  in  compartments  of  different  marbles,  antiques, 
&c.  and  is  very  elegant.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  other 
ornamental  buildings  about  the  park ;  particularly  a  fmall  dome 
temple,  in  which  is  a  ftatue  of  Venus. 

Kirkleatham,  the  feat  of  Charles  Turner,  Efq;  near 
Gifborougb,  though  not  a  magnificent  houfe,  is  diftinguifhed 
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by  its  neatnefs,  convenience,  and  excellent  contrivance.  The 
line  of  front  is  132  feet,  and  the  depth  65.  The  principal  floor 
contains;  firft,  a  gallery  61  by  21,  and  21  high  ;  in  the  mid- 
dle a  bow  window,  of  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  room,  and 
nine  feet  in  projection.  A  noble  room  of  very  pleafing  propor- 
tions. The  cornice  of  the  door  cafe  is  fupported  by  Corinthian 
pillars,  the  whole  very  light  and  elegant,  from  the  defign  of 
Mr.  Chambers.  The  chimney  pieces  by  Wilton,  of  Siena 
marble  polifhed.  Plain  but  elegant.  The  dining-room  is  46 
by  26,  and  22  high.  The  cieling  coved  in  ftucco  ;  the  central 
part  in  compartments  defcribing  an  oval,  in  which  is  a  blazed 
wreath  of  branches  furrounding  a  horn  pierced  with  arrows; 
around  it,  compartments  ornamented  with  fcrolls  and  feftoons ; 
the  cove  decorated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  bas  reliefs. 
The  execution  very  neat.  The  chimney-piece  by  Wilton, 
plates  of  Siena,  with  ornaments  of  polifhed  white  marble. — In 
the  attic  ftory  are  ten  bed  chambers  ;  in  the  bafement  floor  five, 
one  drefling  room,  a  hall,  and  a  billiard  room.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance are  three  public  edifices,  raifed  by  the  Turner  family, 
.namely,  an  hofpital,  a  public  fchool,  and  a  church,  with  a 
Maufoleurn  adjoining. 

Rookby,  the  feat  of  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon,  fituated  near 
Greta  Bridge,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  for  the 
collection  of  bufts,  ftatues,  and  paintings,  which  it  contains. 
Thepleafure  ground  is  delightfully  romantic,  and  the  tea  room 
is  agreeably  fituated.  A  little  below  it  joins  the  Tees,  under 
noble  rocks  of  free  ftone,  overhung  with  wood.  Above  the 
room,  the  other  way,  are  fome  very  romantic  rocks  on  the  fide 
of  a  terrace  by  the  water. 

Duncombe  Park,  the  feat  of Duncombe,  Efq.    is  a 

very  delightful  place.  The  houfe  is  an  exceeding  good  one, 
the  collection  of  pictures  truly  capital,  and  the  ornamented 
grounds  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  England.  The  hall  is  a 
well-proportioned  room,  furroanded  by  14  large  Corinthian  pil- 
lars of  ftone,  and  ornamented  by  feveral  ftatues.  The  faloon 
is  anhandfome  room,  thrown  into  three  divifions  by  Ionic  pil- 
lars. Here  are  four  ftatues  brought  from  Italy,  and  two  bufts. 
The  cielings  are  very  elegant,  bafs  reliefs  in  ftucco,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  executed.  In  the  centre  Flora,  encircled  with 
feftoons,  very  delicate  and  pleafing ;  and  at  one  end  Peace,  and 
at  the  other  Plenty.  The  chimney-pieces  are  hand  fome,  thin 
cornices  fupported  by  double  Ionic  pillars.  The  cieling  of  the 
dining-room  is  bas  reliefs  in  ftucco,  very  delicately  executed  ; 
and  the  other  rooms  are  alfo  elegantly  fitted  up  and    furnifhed. 

Among; 
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Among  the  paintings  here  are  the  following  :  Garrick,  in  the 
character  of  Richard  III.  by  Hogarth  ;  Venus  and  Adonis,  by 
Titian,  a  molt  capital  performance,  and  in  fine  prefervation ; 
a. Holy  Family,  by  Julio  Romano;  an  head  of  St.  Paul,  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  j  a  noble  picture  of  St. 
Catharine,  by  Dominichino  ;  Bacchus  coming  to  offer  mar- 
riage to  Ariadne,  by  Guido  ;  Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Abano  ; 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Coreggio ;  Day  of  Judgment,  by  Rubens, 
highly  finifhed  in  varnifh  ;  two  landfcapes  by  Salvator  Rofa, 
and  a  Dutch  merchant  by  Rembrandt. 

Mr.  Duncomb's  gardens  are  exceedingly  pleafing.  At  one 
end  of  the  garden  adjoining  to  the  houfe,  is  an  Ionic  temple, 
commanding  a  noble  variety  of  profpect  and  landfcape  :  the  for- 
mer is  feen  to  the  left  picturefquely  broken  by  large  trees 
near  the  temple  itfelf :  a  little  to  the  right  of  that,  a  vaft  ex- 
tent of  country  ;  then  you  look  down  upon  a  valley  winding  at 
the  bottom  of  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  hanging  woods,  over  one 
of  them,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  terrafs,  is  a  Tufcan  collonade 
temple.  Theoppofite  woods  which  fpread  over  a  fine  extent  of 
hill,  fringe  the  very  more  of  a  beautiful  river,  which  winds 
through  the  valley,  and  forms  almoft  in  the  centre  of  it  a  con- 
siderable cafcade.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
bird's  eye  allemblage  of  objects,  which  are  feen  from  hence. 
The  valley  is  interfered  by  hedges,  which  form  beautiful  inclo- 
lures  of  grafs  ;  the  meanders  of  the  rivers  are  bold  and  well 
broken  by  Scattered  trees ;  the  cafcades  almoft  overhung  with 
the  pendant  wood  which  fpreads  fo  nobly  to  the  view  ;  the 
Tufcan  temple  crowning  a  bank  of  wood,  form  together  a 
diftinct  landfcape,  in  which  every  object  is  fuch  as  the  warmeft 
fancy  could  wifh  for,  or  the  correcteft  tafte  approve.  This  view 
js  beheld  with  a  moving  vatiation  as  you  walk  along  the  terrafs 
towards  the  Tufcan  temple,  with  frefti  objects  breaking  upon 
the  eye  as  you  advance  ;  that  building  being  fituated  at  the  point 
©f  what  one  may  call  a  promontory  of  high  land,  projecting  into 
a  winding  valley,  and  planted,  the  views  from  it  are  doubled  ; 
another  terrafs  then  appeamg,  the  temple  commands  fuch  va- 
rious fcenes  of  the  fubliine  and  beautiful  as  to  form  a  theatre 
worthy  of  the  magnificent  pencil  of  nature. 

To  the  left  you  lock  upon  the  valley  already  defcribed,  with 
infinite  advantage,  for  the  hanging  woods  on  the  oppofue  fide 
are'feen  in  a  much  greater  bending  extent  than  from  the  former 
point  of  view,  and  have  an  effect  truly  admirable  :  the  valley, 
the  river,  and  the  cafcade,  are  feen  beneath  you  at  a  depth  that 
prefenis  a  full  view  of  every  inclofure  ;  the  bank  of  wood 
againft  the  garden  makes  a  curve,  which  has  a  very  fine  ap- 
pearance, bounded  at  the  top  by  the  Ionic  temple  ;  in  front,  be- 
tween 
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iween  the  hills,  an  extenfive  woody  valley  opens  beautifully 
variegated:  an  old  tower,  Helmfley  church,  and  the  town 
fcattered  with  clumps  of  trees,  are  feen  in  the  midft  of  it  at 
thofe  points  of  tafte  which  make  one  almoft  think  them  the 
effects  of  defign.  Turning  from  this  noble  picture  to  the 
right,  a  freih  one  is  beheld,  differing  fomewhat  from  the  for- 
mer, but  yet  in  unifon  with  it  in  the  emotions  which  it  raifes.' 
The  valley  continues  to  wind  within  a  noble  hollow  of  fur- 
rounding  hills,  that  throw  an  awful  fublimity  over  the  whole 
fcene  ;  they  are  covered  with  hanging  woods,  the  brownnefs  of 
Which  fets  off  the  beauty  of  the  river  in  a  finking  manner.  It 
is  feen  in  a  greater  breadth,  and  as  you  look  upon  the  line  of 
its  courfe,  the  funbeams  playing  on  its  current  throw  a  luftre  on 
this  fequeftred  fcene  furprizingly  elegant.  A  cafcade  in  view, 
adds  the  beauties  of  motion  and  found  to  thofe  numerous  ones 
already  mentioned.  The  views  therefore  from  this  temple  con- 
fift  principally  of  two  valleys,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
left ;  neither  of  them  are  to  be  feen  from  the  other,  but  both 
are  commanded  by  the  point  of  the  projecting  hill,  upon  which 
the  temple  is  fituated.  The  oppoilte  woods  which  form  of 
each  vale  fo  beautiful  an  amphitheatre,  are  divided  in  front  of 
this  temple  by  a  noble  fwelling  hill,  fcattered  over  with  fern,  &c. 
the  effect  is  good  j  the  object  magnificent  in  itfelf,  different 
from  all  the  furrounding  ones,  and  prefents  to  the  eye  a  contraffc 
ofaftriking  nature.  This  temple  is  a  circular  room,  finifhino- 
in  a  dome,  the  ornaments  white  and  gold  in  Mofaics  ;  and  four; 
<ftatues  as  large  as  life  in  niches. 

But  thefe  ornamented  grounds  are  not  the  only  ones  boafted  of 
by  Duncombe  park  ;  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  miles,  is  ano- 
ther called  Rivers  Abbey,  from  the  ruins  of  an  antient  one. 
It  is  a  raoft  bewitching  fpot,  and  worthy  the  pencil  of  the 
greatefl  landfcape  painter.  This  ground  confifts  of  a  noble 
winding  terras  upon  the  edge  of  an  extended  hill  ;  along  one 
lide  at  a  finking  depth  is  a  valley  ;  on  the  other  a  thick  planta- 
tion, bordered  by  fhrubs  :  at  one  end  is  a  circular  temple  with 
a  Tufcan  colonade  $  at  the  other  end  another  temple,  with  an 
Ionic  portico.  From  the  Tufcan  temple,  the  end  view  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine  ;  at  your  feet  winds  an  irriguous  valley,  almoft 
loft  in  fcattered  trees:  In  front  vaft  hanging  woods  are  fpread 
over  the  oppofite-hills,  and  form  a  noble  variety  of  fteeps,  dells, 
and  hollows.  Here  and  there  the  range  of  wood  is  broke  in  a, 
moft  beautiful  manner,  by  cultivated  inclofures ;  at  the  bottom, 
of  thefe  hanging  forefts,  upon  the  edge  of  the  valley,  an  humble 
cottage  is  feen  nj  a  fituation  elegant  in  itfelf,  and  truly  pic- 
turefque  in  the  wnqle  view.  The  diftant  hills  which  are  {etn 
above,  are  wafte  grounds,  with  ferns,  whins,  &c*  which  feem 
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to  bound  the  little  paradife  in  view,  and  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
beholding  it  that  which  refults  from  contraft  and  unexpected 
pleafure.  Inclining  a  little  to  the  right,  you  look  down  upon  a 
prodigious  fine  winding  valley  ;  on  one  fide  project,  boldly, 
noble  hanging  woods,  which  fringe  a  continued  hill  from  its 
very  fummit,  to  the  bottom.  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant 
than  this  valley,  which  confifts  of  a  vaft  number  of  beautiful 
grafs  inclofures,  interfered  with  thorn  hedges ;  the  fcattered 
trees  that  rife  in  them  give  different  fliades  of  green,  and  the 
light  being  fcen  through  their  branches,  has  the  real  effect  of 
a  brilliant  clear  obfeure,  fo  difficult  to  be  imitated  in  painting. 
This  beautiful  valley  is  loft  among  projecting  hills,  fome  co- 
vered with  pendent  woo3s,  "others  wafte,  and  fome  cultivated. 
More  to  the  right  towards  the  terras,  the  view  is  exquifite  : 
the  waving  plantation  of  trees  and  (hrubs  bound  the  terras  on 
one  fide  j  leading  to  the  Ionic  temple,  which  is  beautifully 
fituated,  on  the  other  fide,  the  valley  winds  in  a  lower  region, 
and  prefents  a  fcene  elegantly  romantic  :  it  confifts  of  grafs  in* 
clofures,  finely  fcattered  with  trees  ;  a  village  of  (haggling 
houfes,  keeping  their  heads  above  natural  clumps,  each  a  land- 
fcape  of  itfelf  3  this  fweet  valley  is  bounded  by  a  noble  fweep  of 
hills. 

Following  the  terras,  the  views  vary  in  a  moft  pi&urefque 
manner.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  valley  waving  to  the 
right  and  left,  a  river  winding  through  it,  almoft  overlhadowed 
with  pendent  trees,  which  rife  from  the  very  fliore  into  hanging 
woods,  that  fpiead  forth  a  fine  extent  of  hills,  beautifully  cut 
with  grafs  inclofures.  This  is  a  moft  delightful  view.  Pur- 
fuing  the  courfe,  the  landfcape  opens  and  prefents  its  beauties 
full  to  the  eye.  The  valley  is  here  broad,  the  inclofures  nume- 
rous, the  verdure  of  the  meadows  beautiful,  the  fcattered  trees 
truly  elegant ;  and  the  rapid  ftream  highly  pi&urefque.  The 
hanging  woods  have  a  noble  appearance,  and  in  front  the  ter- 
mination of  an  extenfive  down  fo  different  from  the  other  ob- 
jects, has  a  noble  effect  :  a  neat  farm-houfe  under  a  clump  of 
trees,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  fcene.  Advancing 
farther  on  the  terras,  a  fcene  more  exquifite  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  is  next  viewed.  You  look  through  a  waving  break 
in  the  fhrubby  wood,  which  grows  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
down  immediately  upon  a  large  ruined  abbey,  in  (he  midft,  to 
appearance,  of  a  fmall  but  beautiful  valley  ;  fcattered  trees  ap- 
pearing among  the  ruins  in  a  ftile  too  elegantly  pi&urefque 
to  admit  defcription  :  it  is  a  birds-eye  landfcape ;  a  cafual 
glance  at  a  little  paradife,  which  icems  as  it  were  in  another 
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From  hence,  moving  forwards  round  a  curve  of  the  terras1,  the 
objedts  are  feen  in  new  directions;  a  variety,  not  a  little  pleafing. 
The  ruins  of  the  abbey  appear  fcattered,  and  almoft  in  full  view  ; 
the  valley  in  front  is  broad,  and  highly  beautified  :  behind,  it  is 
half  loft  among  the  profpe&ing  hills,  but  a  new  branch  of  it  ap- 
pears  like  a  creek  running  up  among  hills,  nobly  fpread  with 
wood  :  the  hanging  woods  in  front  are  feen  to  great  advantage  j 
and  the  abbey  with  fome  fcattered  houfes  are  mod  pidturefquely 
fituated.  The  inclofures,  of  which  the  valley  is  formed,  ap- 
pear at  this  point  of  view  extremely  beautiful ;  the  fcattered  trees, 
hayftacks,  houfes  and  hedges,  all  together  form  a  moft  pleafing 
landfcape.  Two  diftant  hills  give  a  proper  termination  to  the 
whole  view.  Further  on  from  this  fpot,  you  look  down  a  fteep 
precipice  almoft  on  the  tops  of  the  abbey's  ruins  j  the  fituation 
is  quite  piclurefque :  beyond  it,  the  valley  appears  with  fome  va- 
riations in  its  ufual  beauty ;  and  turning  your  head  from  the  fcenes 
you  have  left,  a  bridge  of  three  arches  thrown  over  the  river, 
catches  your  fight  in  a  fpot  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauties  of 
the  view.  The  oppofite  banks  are  finely  fpread  with  hanging 
woods,  and  above  them  the  uncultivated  hills  appear  boldly  in 
irregular  projections. 

Before  you  arrive  at  the  portico,  the  fcene  is  much  varied  ; 
hitherto  an  edge  of  fhrubwood  along  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice hides  its  immediate  fteepnefs  from  your  eye,  but  here  it  is 
broke  away,  and  you  look  down  the  abbey  in  a  bolder  manner 
than  before;  the  trees  are  pi&urefquely  fcattered,  and  all  the 
other  objects  feen  in  great  beauty.  The  view  from  the  Ionic 
temple  is  a  noble  one,  equal  to  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  diffe- 
rent from  all.  A  ftrong  wave  in  the  line  of  the  terras  prefents 
a  view  of  its  own  woody  fteep  bank,  riling  in  a  beautiful  manner 
to  the  Tufcan  temple,  which  crowns  its  top.  The  *ibbey  is  ken 
in  a  new  but  full  view ;  the  bridge  finely  encompafled  with 
hanging  trees  :  the  range  of  pendent  woods  that  fringe  the  op- 
pofite hills  appear  almoft  in  full  front,  and  the  valley  at  your 
feet  prefents  her  profufion  of  beauties  :  it  is  a  noble  fcene.  The 
Ionic  porticoed  temple,  is  a  very  beautiful  room,  of  a  moft  pleaf- 
ing proportion,  27  by  18,  and  elegantly  ornamented.  The 
ceiling  is  coved,  an  oblong  in  the  center  containing  a  copy  of 
Guido's  Aurora,  done  in  a  very  agreeable  manner  ;  the  graceful 
attitudes  of  the  hours  finely  preferved,  and  the  glowing  brilliancy 
of  the  colouring  pleanfigly  imitated.  The  cove  part  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  painted  in  compartments ;  on  the  four  fides,  Andromeda 
chained  to  a  rock;  Diana;  afea  Venus;  and  Hercules  and  Om- 
phale.  At  the  corners  of  the  cove  are  Cupids,  and  in  fmaller 
compartments  other  fubje&s.  The  whole  was  executed  by 
Burnice,  who  came  from  Italy  for  that  purpofe.     The  cornice 
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and  frieze,  and  the  chimney-piece,  which  is  of  white  marble,  are 
very  elegant.  The  former,  with  the  pannels  of  window  cafes, 
&c.  and  room,  are  ornamented  with  gilt  carving  on  a  browrr 
ground. 

At  Hovingham,  about  four  miles  from  Newton,  is  the  feat  of 
Mr.  Wrottefley.  It  is  a  new-built  houfe,  the  approach  to  which 
is  through  a  very  large  (tone  gate-way,  upon  which  is  the  follow- 
ing infcription : 

Virtus  in  aftione  confijiit. 

In  the  hall  is  an  antique  baflb  relievo  of  a  Bacchanalian  group; 
with  two  bronzes,  Hercules  wreftling  with  Anteus,  and  Her- 
cules and  a  flag.  Here  is  likewife  a  very  good  portrait  of  Bilhop 
Williams.  The  chimney  piece  is  of  white  and  Siena  marble, 
with  Doric  pillars.  The  pannels  of  the  room  are  painted  in 
frefco,  wkh  the  following  fubjects  j  a  facrifice  to  Diana  ;  the 
fame  to  Apollo  ;  and  Time  cutting  Cupid's  wings.  In  the 
Doric  room,  the  chimney-piece  is  of  Sicilian  jafper.  Here  are 
paintings  of  Lot  and  his  two  daughters;  Bacchus  offering  mar- 
riage to  Ariadne  j  and  four  landfcapes.  In  the  library  are  feveral 
bufts  and  fmall  ftatues,  a  Venus  of  Media's  in  bronze,  and 
over  the  chimney  a  landfcape.  In  the  drawing-room  is  a  very 
fine  collection  of  drawings,  with  feveral  paintings,  particularly 
Leda,  and  Venus  and  Adonis.  In  the  great  room,  which  is  35 
feet  fquare,  by  25  high,  among  other  pictures  are  the  following  : 
Sufannah  and  the  elders ;  Lot  and  his  daughters ;  the  flight  into 
Egypt ;  rocks  in  Switzerland ;  and  King  Charles  I.  on  horfe- 
bacjc. 

Temple  Newsham,  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  is 
the  feat  of  Lord  Irwin.  This  nobleman's-  collection  of  pictures 
here  is  a  very  capital  one.  His  library  is  a  very  handfome  room, 
divided  by  Corinthian  pillars.  It  is  24  feet  fquare.  In  the 
chapel  is  a  painting  of  tKe  Lord's  fupper  over  the  altar,  the 
figures  of  which  are  fomewhat  fingular. 

Risby,  the  feat  of  E.  M.  Ellerker,  Efq.  in  the  Eaft  Riding 
of  Yorkfhire,  near  Beverly,  is  a  very  agreeable  one.  The 
houfe,  which  is  a  large  quadrangle,  with  three  fronts,  is  fituated 
on  the  brow  of  a  rifing  ground,  and  overlooks  to  the  fouth  and 
weft,  a  fine  inequality  of  foil  well  fpread  with  an  old  growth  of 
Wood,  a  winding  vale  runs  before  the  fouth  front,  at  the  diftance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  the  banks  of  which  are  fringed 
with  fpontaneous  thorn  trees.     To  the  north  is  a  large  lawn  fur- 
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rounded  with  plantations ;  to  the  north -weft,  but  unfeen  from 
the  houfe,  is  a  middling  fized  park,  all  hill,  and  dale,  and  wood, 
exceedingly  beautiful.  Near  the  houfe  to  the  eaft  are  feveral 
groves  of  young  timber. 

Cave,  the  feat  of  Sir  George  Montgomery  Metham,  is  in 
the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire.  .  Behind  the  houfe  is  an  agreeable 
iloping  fall,  down  to  a  very  fine  irregular  fheet  of  water,  the 
banks  of  which  are  waved  in  the  trueft  tafte.  A  grafs  walk 
waves  along  the  banks,  which  is  clofe  ihaven,  and  kept  in  neat 
order,  and  this  is  bounded  by  a  thick  plantation.  Adjoining  are 
many  other  plantations,  Iketched  with  much  tafte,  with  zig  zag 
walks  through  them  in  an  agreeabe  ftile  5  and  around  the  whole 
is  a  paddock  which  is  paled  in. 

At  the  feat  of  Mr.  York  at  Richmond,  what  is  moft  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  traveller,  are  his  gardens,  which  are  very  de- 
lightful, Their  fituation  is  admirable,  and  they  are  much  im- 
proved by  art.  Upon  a  rifing  ground  near  the  houfe,  is  eredect 
a  tower,  which  is  a  good  object  in  itfelf,  and  commands  a  good 
view  ;  to  the  right  is  feen  a  very  fine  fheet  of  the  river,  under 
a  noble  hanging  wood,  which  bearing  towards  the  left,  forms  a 
fine  amphitheatre,  terminated  to  the  left  by  the  town,  and  the 
old  caftle  on  a  rifing  part  of  it,  a  diftant  profpecl  :  the  whole 
is  very  fine.  From  this  building,  a  terras  fkirts  a  pafture,  and 
from  it  the  fcene  varies  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  You  look 
upon  a  very  pleafing  valley,  through  which  the  river  winds, 
fteep  rocky  woods  on  one  fide,  and  waving  dopes  on  the  o- 
ther.  Soon  after  you  command,  through  the  vale,  a  large 
diftant  hill,  the  banks  covered  with  hanging  wood,  and  the  top 
cut  into  corn  and  grafs  inclofures.  Following  the  terras  you 
come  to  an  alcove  feat,  from  whence  the  view  is  extremely 
pleafing :  to  the  right,  the  river  comes  out  from  a  tuft  of  hill 
and  wood  in  a  moft  pi&urefque  manner,  and  giving  a  fine  curve, 
bends  round  a  grafs  inclofure,  with  a  cottage,  hay  ftacks,  &c. 
and  then  winds  along  before  you  under  the  noble  bank  of 
hanging  wood,  which  you  look  down  on  from  the  tower.  The 
hills  bound  the  valley  moft  beautifully,  and  confine  the  view  to 
a  fmall  but  pleafing  extent.  That  fcarred  with  rock  is  a  fine 
object ;  and  the  grafs  inclofures  above  its  fteep  of  wood  have  a 
moft  elegant  effect.  To  the  left  fome  fcattered  houfes,  and 
'  churches,  give  a  termination  on  that  fide  which  varies  the  prof- 
pecl:. \ 

Winding  down  the  Hope  towards  the  river,  the  views  con- 
tinue very  pleafing ;  as  you  advance  a  little  temple,  at  a  diftance 
in  the  vale,  romantically  fituated  among  hanging  waods,   adds 
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much  to  the  fccne.  The  walk  borders  the  river  through  a  mea- 
dow, and  leads  to  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  hollowed  out  of  the 
reck  in  a  proper  ftile,  which  brings  you  to  the  point  of  view,  on 
the  fide  of  the  hill,  from  which  you  look  down  oh  the  river, 
and  oppofite  on  the  bank  of  hanging  wood.  Other  walks  from 
hence  lead  to  the  banquetting  room,  which  is  well  fituated  for 
commanding  a  pleafing  view  of  various  objedls.  In  front,  and 
on  the  right,  you  look  into  a  moft  noble  amphitheatre  of  hang- 
ing wood,  and  the  river  winding  at  its  feet.  To  the  left  the 
town  fpreads  over  a  hill,  in  one  part  the  cafile  appears,  and 
below  the  bridge  over  the  Swale.  The  whole  is  picturefque 
and  pleafing.  The  bridge  and  caftle  are  alfo  feen  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  corner  of  the  terras  on  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

At  Kiplin,  near  Richmond,  the  feat  of  Chriflopher  Crowe, 
Efq;  a  gentleman  diftinguifhed  for  hi6  skill  in  agriculture,  is  a 
good  collection  of  pictures,  of  which  fome  are  very  capital. 
Among  others,  are  the  following  ;  the  adoration  of  the  fhep- 
herds,  a  fine  picture,  by  BafTan ;  four  views  of  Rome,  by  Luca 
Carlovarlij  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  by  Rofalba;  two  battle 
pieces,  by  Borgognone  ;  an  old  woman  fitting  in  her  chair  and 
reeling,  a  moft  mafterly  performance,  by  Annibal  Carrache ; 
a  fine  portrait  of  Count  Bragadino,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  by 
Hans  Holbein ;  a  portrait  of  King  Charles  II.  by  Sir  Peter  Lely ; 
the  frame  cut  out  of  the  royal  oak,  which  had  the  honour  of 
preferving  that  pious  and  virtuous  monarch  :  a  portrait  of  Lady 
Litchfield,  by  the  fame  mafter ;  and  alfo  portraits  of  the  Earl  of 
Litchfield,  the  Lord-treafurer  Godolphin,  and  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Swjnton,  the  feat  of  William  Danby,  Efq;  near  Mafham, 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft 
places  in  the  county.  The  houfe  is  very  convenient,  and  ele- 
gantly furnifhed,  and  contains  fome  good  pictures.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  moft  beautiful  park,  finely  wooded  and  watered  ; 
together  with  gardens  and  plantations  in  a  ftile  of  great  propri- 
ety and  tafte.  A  fmall  but  elegant  ftream  runs  through  his 
gardens  and  park,  which  in  fome  places  breaks  into  very  fine 
lakes,  in  others  contracts  into  the  fize  of  a  little  rill,  which 
winds  through  the  woods  in  a  moft  pleafing  manner:  here  fal- 
ling in  cafcades,  it  enlivens  the  whole  fcene,  and  there  with- 
draws from  the  eye,  and  hide*;  itfelf  in  the  dark  bofom  of  tufted 
groves, 
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Studley  Park,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Aiflabie,  is  fituated  in 
the  midft  of  an  agreeable  country,  about  four  miles  from  Rippon. 
The  houfe  is  a  very  good  one,  and  contains  feveral  fpacious 
apartments  well  fitted  up.  But  the  pleafure  grounds  are  chiefly 
worthy  of  attention.  The  firft  object  which  attracts  the  notice 
of  a  fpe&ator  is  the  banquetting-houfe  ;  which  is  an  handfome 
apartment,  containing  a  well  proportioned  room  for  dining,  and 
a  fleeping  one  with  a  fofa  within  a  fcreen  of  very  light  elegant 
carving.  In  the  former  is  a  itatue  of  Venus  of  Medicis.  At 
one  corner  of  the  lawn,  which  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  coffin, 
in  front  of  this  building,  ftands  an  Ionic  dome  temple  in  ruins, 
from  which  the  views  are  various  and  pleafing  ;  there  are  two 
of  water,  partly  furrounded  with  wood  j  another  up  to  a  Gothic 
tower,  upon  a  fine  rifing  ground  ;  a  fourth  down  upon  a  bafon 
of  water,  with  a  portico  on  the  banks  ;  beftdes  others.  Ad- 
vancing up  the  hill  to  the  right,  you  come  to  a  bench  which 
looks  down  upon  a  double  cafcade,  one  falling  to  appearance 
from  out  a  cavern  of  rock  in  ajuft  tafte,  into  a  canal,  which 
forms  a  little  beneath  you  another  fall,  and  then  is  loft  to  the 
left,  behind  wood.  Winding  yet  further  to  the  right,  and 
croffing  a  woody  vale,  you  mount  a  little  hill,  with  a  tent  on  the 
fummit,  in  a  very  picturefque  and  agreeable  fituation  ;  for  you 
look  down  on  a  fine  winding  lake,  which  floats  the  valley,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  noble  bold  fhoreof  wood  rifing  from  its  very  banks. 
In  one  part  of  it  a  green  feat  is  feen,  and  an  arch  in  another. 
From  this  hill  you  come  to  Fountaine's  Abbey,  an  exceeding 
fine  ruin  adjoining,  and  in  fight  of  his  ground,  lately  purchafed 
by  Mr.  Aiflabie. 

Returning  from  the  Abbey,  you  wind  in  the  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tent-hill ;  the  fpot  is 
exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  the  tent-hill,  which  is  a  cone  of 
rifing  wood,  is  exquifitely  pretty.  From  hence  the  walk  rifes 
upon  the  edge  of  the  furrounding  hills,  which  are  covered  with 
wood ;  and  through  the  trees  you  catch  many  obfcure  views  that' 
are  truly  pidturefque  :  you  look  down  through  them  to  the 
right  upon  the  lake,  in  a  moft  pleafing  manner,  and  catch  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  Abbey.  After  this  you  command  a  river, 
winding  around  the  tent-hill,  covered  with  trees,  and  all  incir- 
cled  by  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  hanging  woods  j  the  river  mean- 
dering towards  the  abbey,  which  is  feen  to  infinite  ad- 
vantage. You„r  next  view  is  from  the  green  feat,  where  the 
fame  noble  ruin  appeals  in  a  varied  fituation  :  you  here  look 
down  on  the  water,  in  front  of  the  tent-hill ;  ^nd  catch  to  the 
left,  at  the  top  of  a  range  of  hanging  woods,  the  arch  before ~ 
mentioned.  This  view  is  very  fine.  Next  we  co-ne  to  the 
white  bench,  fiom  which  the  landfcape  is  different  from  an*  of 
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the  preceding  ;  it  is  a  fine  hollow  of  wood.  Here  are  feen  two 
ftatues.  Further  on,  from  a  bench  in  a  dark  walk,  an  obelifk 
in  the  oppofite  wood  is  feen  with  a  very  good  effect.  This  walk 
leads  to  the  gothic  tower,  a  very  neat  building,  commanding 
a  various  and  very  beautful  view.  You  look  down  upon  a 
noble  bank  of  wood,  finely  diverfified  with  objeits.  To  the 
left  is  a  tower,  rifing  out  of  hanging  wood ;  next  to  that  a 
building,  peeping  over  trees  in  a  pleafing  ftile  j  over  this  the 
ruined  dome  temple,  in  the  very  point  of  tafte,  mod  exquifitely 
fituated  ;  fweetiy  pleafing  and  pidturefque.  In  another  part  of 
the  wood,  the  obelifk,  with  a  fine  front  and  back  ground  of 
wood.  Befides  thefe  objects,  you  fee,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fmall 
building,  almoft  beneath  you,  on  the  back  of  the  lake, — the 
houfe  and  plantations  adjoining  in  the  park — the  Roman  mo- 
nument and  Chinefe  temple,  two  buildings  among  other  plan- 
tations in  the  paik  ;— a  fmall  fpot  in  the  oppofite  walks,  called 
the  Dial  Lawn — with  feveral  other  objects  that  throw  a  great 
variety  over  the  fcene,  and  render  it  upon  the  whole  truly  beau- 
tiful and  picturefque. 

Proceeding  from  hence  through  the  park,  you  go  by  the 
edge  of  a  valt  woody  precipice,  which  bounds  a  winding  valley 
with  a  rapid  ftream  in  it ;  the  views  of  which,  among  fteeps  of 
wood  and  romantic  precipices,  have  a  noble  effect:.  The  river 
forms  two  cafcades  that  enliven  the  fcenes  very  beautifully. 
Upon  the  edge  of  this  bank  of  wood  ftands  a  Roman  monu- 
ment, the  model  of  that  erected  to  the  Horatii  and  Curatii ; 
you  look  down  from  it,  into  a  winding  valley,  at  a  confiderable 
depth,  through  which  the  river  takes  its  bending  courfe  ;  at 
one  end,  it  is  loft  moft  beautifully  in  the  hanging  woods;  and 
at  the  other  under  a  wall  of  rocks  :  at  your  feet  it  forms  another 
cafcade,  which  has  a  fine  effect :  in  front  you  command  hang- 
ing woods,  which  give  an  air  of  majefty  to  the  whole  fcene  ; 
and  through  them,  in  one  place,,  catch  the  Gothic  tower. 
Leaving  this  fpot,  which  is  fo  truly  beautiful,  you  proceed 
©n  the  edge  of  more  precipices  finely  romantic :  you  look  down 
on  the  river  in  the  vale  below,  through  the  hanging  wood,  whicfv 
is  in  a  noble  ftile.  The  next  point  of  view  is  the  Chinefe  temple, 
which  ftands  on  a  circular  project  ion  of  the  high  ground  into  the 
yalley,  which  is  here  feen  in  great  perfection  ;  the  river  winds 
through  it,  and  forms  a  cafcade.  But  the  principal  object  from 
hence  is  the  glorious  range  of  woods,  which  covers  the  oppofite 
hills,  and  prefents  a  view  to  the  eye  that  is  very  noble. 
Melow's  tower  is  feen  at  a  diftance  upon  a  hill  j  and  to  the 
right  the  Gothic  one,  picturefquely  fituated  in  furrounding 
woods.  Upon  the  whole,  the  fcene  from  this  fpot  is  equal- 
ly beautiful,   romantic,   and  fublime.    As   you  pafs  through 
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the  park  from  hence  towards  the  houfe,  the  fcenes  totally 
change,  and  that  with  an  effect  which  is  very  advantageous  $ 
for,  lofing  thefe  fteeps  and  hollows  of  wood,  in  which  the  ob- 
jects are  all  near,  and  fully  viewed  in  the  bird's-eye  landfcape 
ftile,  you  rife  to  the  command  of  a  vaft  profpedl  of  diftant 
country.  The  town  of  Rippon  and  its  minfter  is  feen  in  the 
center  of  a  finely  cultivated  and  well  peopled  vale,  fcattered  with 
villages,  houfes,  and  other  objects,  in  a  very  pleafing  manner.' 
This  contraft  clofts  the  fcene,  and  operates  not  only  from  its 
intrinfic  beauty,  but  from  being  various  to  the  numerous  land- 
fcapes,  which,  in  another  Mile,  decorate  the  country  palled. 
Studley,  upon  the  whole,  muft  pleafe  every  perfon  that  views 
it:  the  fine  deep  glens  of  woods,  the  winding  ftream  falling  in 
cafcades,  and  furrounded  with  noble  amphitheatres  of  wood  ; 
the  piclurefque  views,  at  a  diftance  of  Fountaine's  abbey  ;  the 
principal  fcenes  viewed  from  the  Gothic  tower  ;  the  tent-hill 
vale,  the  water  adjoining,  with  fome  other  touches  before  de- 
icribed,  are  naturally  romantic,  pi&urefque,  and  beautiful. 

Hackfall,  another  feat  of  Mr.  Aiflabie,  which  is  feven 
miles  from  Studley,  and  two  from  Swinton,  is  laid  out  in  a  dif- 
ferent ftile,  but  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  a  traveller. 
Entering  the  woods  from  Swinton,  the  firfc  point  of  view  you 
,  come  to  is  a  little  white  building,  by  way  of  a  feat,  on  the 
point  of  a  round  projecting  hill ;  you  look  down  upon  a  rapid 
ftream,  through  fcattered  trees  which  fringe  the  flope  -t  the  eA 
fe&  is  very  pidfurefque :  to  the  right  is  an  opening  among  the 
trees,  which  lets  in  a  mofi  beautiful  view  of  a  fine  range  of  han?- 
mg  woods,  which  unite  to  form  a  gloomy  hollow.  Behind, 
through  another  opening  in  the  adjoining  trees,  you  look  upon 
a  fine  bend  of  the  river  j  Mafham  fteeple,  and  part  of  the  tcwn$ 
appearing  over  fome  wood  that  hangs  to  the  water  :  nothing 
can  be  more  fweetly  piciurefque ;  for  the  fpot  whereon  the 
building  ftands,  being  {haded  with  trees,  and  dark,  the  bright— 
nefs  of  the  (beet  of  water  has  the  effeel  of  an  elegantly  natural 
clear  obfeure,  and  the  buildings  feeming  to  life  from  branches 
of  wood  hanging  on  the  ftream,  adds  greatly  to  the' beauty  of 
the  fcene  :  a  gentleman's  white  houfe,  a  little  on  one  fide,  is 
an  obje£f.  which  improves  the  landfcape. — • — Another  view  from 
this  fpot,  is  to  the  left,  a  fine  curve  of  the  river,  under  a  bank 
of  hanging  wood,  feared  with  bare  rocks.  From  hence  you 
proceed  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  pafling  a  pidturefque 
dropping  fpring,  rife  up  fome  flopes,  to  an  open  octagon  bench, 
from  whence  the  views  are  truly  elegant.  To  the  right  you 
look  upon  a  bold  fhrubby  hill,  which  has  an  air  of  grandeur  that 
is  ftriking  :  there  is  a  building  by  way  of  objedf,  raifed   upoa 
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it,  that  is  called  an  arch,  or  a  ruin,  almoft  hanging  over  a  dell. 
of  wood  ;  the  river  peeping  at  one  fpot  in  a  plealing  manner, 
and  the  murmur  over  the  rocks  in  its  bed,  fills  the  ear,  and 
gives  room  for  the  imagination  to  play.  To  the  left  a  bend  of 
the  river  is  feen  fringed  with  hanging  woods ;  and  above  them 
diftant  profpe&s. 

Winding  ircm  this  fpot  through  the  groves,  you  come  next 
to  a  ruftic  (tone  temple,  by  the  fide  of  a  bafon,  with  the  ftump 
of  a  jet  d'eau  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  is  in  a  fmall  ares,  a  hollow 
in  the  hanging  woods,  retired  and  naturally  beautiful :  a  little 
gufhing  fall  of  water  from  the  bank  into  the  bafon  is  pi&urefque, 
and  an  opening  in  the  front  of  this  fpot  lets  in  a  view  of  a  fear 
of  rock,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  bank  of  wood.  Walking  round 
the  circular  lawn,  an  opening  to  the  left  difplays  an  admirable 
hollow  of  hanging  groves,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  feen  the  white 
feat  firft  mentioned  :  this  view  is  very  noble. — A  little  further 
you  catch  a  prodigious  fine  winding  hill  of  wood,  and  the  fhore 
of  the  river,  which  winds  at  its  feet  j  it  has  a  magnificent  ap- 
pearance. Advancing  a  little  further,  through  a  winding  walk, 
you  come  to  a  grotto,  from  whence  the  fcene  is  beautifully  pic- 
turefque.  You  look  aflant  upon  a  natural  cafcade,  which  falls 
in  gradual  fheets  above  40  feet,  in  the  midftof  a  hanging  wood  ; 
it  is  quite  furrounded  by  the  trees,  and  feems  to  guifh  forth  by 
enchantment,:  the  water  is  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  throws  a 
moving  lufire  to  the  eye,  inexpreffibly  elegant  ;  for  the  pi&u- 
refque  motion  of  the  water,  in  its  fall,  pleafes  not  only  from  its 
genuine  beauty,  but  from  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  its  fituation, 
viewed  from  a  woody  retired  fpot,  wherein  the  contra  ft  fets  off 
each  objecl:. 

Leaving  this  elegant  fpot,  you  foon  come  to  another,  from 
whence  you  fee  a  moll  beautiful  natural  cafcade,  gufhing,  to 
appearance,  out  of  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  fweetly  overhung  with 
thick  wood,  and  falling  from  one  bit  of  rock  to  another,  till 
it  lofes  itfeif  among  the  adjoining  woods.  From  hence  you 
move  to  a  bench,  where  you  are  again  moft  exquifitely  enter- 
tained by  the  fame  cafcade,  viewed  in  a  different  direction,  with 
the  addition  of  its  tricking  at  your  feet  over  the  grafs,  beau- 
tifully fcattered  with  trees  :  through  them,  in  front,  a  fine  openr 
jng  over  a  moft  noble  hollow  of  hanging  woods.  To  the  right, 
you  look  down  through  another  opening  among  the  trees,  fo 
natural  as  to  have  a  moft  elegant  efFedt,  and  catch  the  river 
running  rapidly  over  the  rocks  j  moft  exquifitely  pi£turefque : 
nothing  can  exceed  the  tafte,  variety,  and  beauty,  of  this  be- 
witching landfcape.  Following  the  winding  courfe  of  the  walk, 
you  come  next  to  Fifher's  Hall,  a  fmall  o&agon  room,  built  of 
3  pejriHed  fubftance,  upon  a  beautiful  little  fwelling  hill,  in  the 
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middle  of  a  fine  romantic  hollow,  furrounded  by  a  vaft  amphi- 
theatre of  hanging  woods. — This  is  the  outline  of  the  picture, 
which  is  in  itfelf  noble  ;  but  the  filling;  up  of  the  canvas  adds,  a 
colouring  more  than  equa)  to  the  pencil  of  a  Claude.  The 
little  hill  on  which  this  building  is  placed,  is  covered  with  a 
thicket  of  trees,  fo  that  you  view  every  object  by  varying  your 
pofition  either  in  full,  or  in  obfcura,  which  makes  all  picturefque. 
The  river  gives  a  noble  bend  at  your  feet,  imbanked  by  fine 
hanging  woods,  the  white  building,  already  mentioned,  peeping 
from  among  them  in  one  fpot,  and  a  fine  fear  of  rock  in  ano- 
ther. Under  the  feat,  the  ftream  is  rapid,  raging  over  rocks, 
and  winding  away  under  walls  of  them,  covered  with  hills  of 
wood  j  a  noble  range,  magnificently  great. — To  the  right  of 
thefe  objects,  the  other  hills  appear  in  a  fine  ftile,  one  in  par- 
ticular, covered  with  fhrubby  wood,  projects  in  a  magnificent 
fweep  that  cannot  but  ftrike  the  fpectator  with  fome  degree  of 
awe.  All  the  furrounding  hills  appear  from  hence  in  very  fine 
waves,  rearing  their  woody  tops,  one  beyond  another,  in  a  ftite 
truly  great. 

Befides  thefe  objects,  which  partake  fo  much  of  the  fublime, 
here  are  others  of  the  moft  genuine  and  native  beauty.  Frora 
one  fide  of  this  building,  you  have  a  moft  exquifitely  pleafing 
landfcape,  confifting  of  two  cafcades,  divided  by  a  projecting 
grove  of  trees.  That  to  the  right  pours  down  from  onp  cleft  of 
the  rock  to  the  other,  for  a  confiderable  fpace,  moft  admirably 
overhung  with  the  fpreading  branches  of  the  adjoining  thick  wood* 
which  rifes  in  noble  fweeps  around  it,  gloomy  with  the  brown- 
nefs  of  the  fhade,  and  exquifitely  contrafting  the  tranfparenc 
brightnefs  of  the  water.  The  other  cafcade  likewife  falls  down 
an  irregular  bed  of  rock,  but  not  in  fuch  ftrong  breaks  as  the 
former  ;  it  is  feen  in  the  bottom  of  a  fine  wood,  which  fringes  a 
riling  hill,  upon  the  top  of  which  is  a  building.  Winding  from 
this  inimitable  fcene  down  to  the  river's  fide,  and  following  it, 
you  come  to  a  romantic  fpot  under  a  fine  range  of  impending  rocks, 
with  fhrubby  wood  growing  out  of  their  clefts,  and  a  few  goats 
browzing  on  their  very  edges — the  effect  is  noble.  From  hence 
you  look  back  on  the  preceding  fcenes,  which  in  general  ap- 
pear like  a  fine  hollow  of  furrounding  woods.  Fifhet's  Hall,  a 
beautiful  little  hill,  the  building  elegantly  overhung  with  a  tuft 
of  trees;  a  moft  happy  fpot.  Purfuing  this  road  a  little  further, 
though  without  the  bounds  of  the  ornamented  grounds,  you  rife 
with  the  hill,  and  have  a  noble  view  of  the  river  broken 
ifito  three  picturefque  fheets  of  water,  divided  by  fcattered  woods, 
and  the  banks  ornamented  by  a  ftraggling  village  beyond ;  be- 
tween the  hjlls  a  diftant  profpect  is  feen  j  the  whole  truly  beau- 
tiful.. 
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Returning,  you  come  to  the  walk  that  leads  by  Fifher's  Hall, 
and  winds  up  the  hill  to  the  left :  the  firft  point  you  come  to  is 
a  bench  overhung  with  trees,  from  which,  at  your  feet,  you 
look  down  upon  a  beautiful  cafcade,  gufhing  out  of  A  rock 
under  a  thicket  of  tiees;  this  is  exquifitc.  And  to  the  right, 
at  a  little  diftance,  another,  but  different :  this  fcene  is  fequtf- 
tered,  and  naturally  tempts  the  fpe&ator  to  flop  to  admire  the 
mild  but  pleating  beauties  of  the  fpot.  The  walk  winds  from 
hence  up  the  hill  by  the  fide  of  a  continued  cafcade,  the  water 
falling  in  fmall  flieets  from  rock  to  rock  in  a  moft  agreeable 
ftile  j  on  one  fide  a  thick  wood,  and  on  the  other  a  rocky  bank, 
fringed  with  fhrubs.  This  leads  to  Kent's  feat  an  alcove,  from 
which  the  landfcape  is  in  the  pureft  ftile  of  ornamented  nature. — 
In  front,  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  yards,  is  a  double  cafcade  ; 
the  water  gufhes  from  a  daik  fpot,  half  rock,  half  wood,  and 
falling  on  a  bed  of  rock,  has  but  a  fliort  courfe  before  it  falls  a 
fecond  time  into  the  rill  beforementioned,  which  winds  over 
a  bed  of  ftone  at  your  feet  j  thefe  parts  of  the  fcenery  are  fur- 
rounded  by  a  little  amphitheatre  of  thick  wood,  and  form  upon 
the  whole  a  moft  beautiful  picture.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  turning 
your  eye  a  little  to  the  left,  you  catch  through  a  fmall,  and  to 
appearance,  purely  natural  opening  in  the  trees,  a  fweet  view 
of  a  fine  fcope  of  hanging  woods  ;  and  beyond  a  diflant  prof- 
pe£t,  one  of  the  moft  complete  bird's  eye  landfcapes  in  the 
kingdom. 

Continuing  this  walk  you  mount  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
there  arrive  at  a  fpot  called  Mowbray  Point.  The  building, 
which  is  called  the  Ruin,  has  a  little  area  before  it,  from  which 
you  command  a  prodigious  profpeft.  You  look  dire&ly  down 
on  an  exceeding  fine  winding  valley,  the  river  appearing  in  diffe- 
rent fheets  of  water,  and  the  roar  of  its  rapidity  heard  diftinelly, 
though  io  far  beneath.  The  valley  bends  round  a  bold  project- 
ing promontory  of  high  land  j  the  hanging  banks  of  which, 
like  all  the  others,  are  covered  with  thick  plantations,  forming 
upon  the  whole  a  moft  noble  hollow  of  pendant  woods.  At 
the  bottom,  befide  the  river,  you  fee  Fifher's  Hall  in  a  very  pic- 
turefque  fituation  ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  oppofite  projecting 
hill,  a  moft  beautiful  paflure,  fo  truly  elegant  as  to  decorate  the 
whole  fcene.  The  diftant  profpeci  has  a  moft  noble  variety  j  to 
the  right,  it  is  unbounded  except  by  the  horizon  ;  in  front,  you 
look  upon  the  extent  of  Hambledon  hill  at  the  diftance  of 
about  twenty  miles ;  and  to  the  left  you  have  inclofures  diftinclly 
feen  for  many  miles.  The  whole  vale  before  you  is  finely  Scat- 
tered with  towns,  villages,  churches,  feats,  &c.  York-minfter 
is  feendiftinctly  at  the  diftance  of  forty  miles  j  and  Rofebury  Top- 
ping in  Cleveland  as  far  another  way.  In  front  you  view  the  fear; 
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in  Hambledon  hills,  called  the  White  Mare,  the  town  of  Thirft 
a'moft  under,  and  Norirnlci  ton  to  the  right. — In  the  building  are 
two  neatly  furnilhed  apartments,  one  for  dining,  and  the  other 
by  way  or;  drawing  room. 

There  are  alfo  the  following  feats  in  this  county  :  SanSeck,  two 
miles  from  Tickhill,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  sScarborough  ;  Snape 
Park)  feven  miles  from  Rippon,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter ; 
Shipton-caJiUy  the  feat  of  the  Eail  of  ■  Tbahet  ;  Wilton-chjik, 
twenty-one  miles  ftom  York,  the  feat  of  Earl  Comwallis  ;  Bol- 
tm-caftle^  near  Shipton,  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Bokon  ;  and 
&willingtoni  the  feat  of  Sir  William  Lpwther. 


DURHAM. 

This  county  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  Durham,  and  is 
fometimes  called  the  Bilhopric,  and  fometimes  the  county  Pa- 
latine of  Durham,  having  formerly  been  a  kind  of  royalty,  un- 
der the  jurifdicYion  of  a  Bifhop,  fubordinate  to  the  crown.  It  is 
bounded  by  Northumberland  on  the  north,  by  the  river  Tees, 
which  divides  it  from  Yorkshire  on  the  fouth,  by  the  German 
ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  by  parts  of  the  counties  of  Weirmorc- 
land,  Cumberland,  and  Northumberland  on  the  weft.  It  is  of 
a  triangular  figure,  meafures  thirty-nine  miles  in  length,  from 
eaft  to  weft,  thirty-five  in  breadth,  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
one  hundred  and  feven  in  circumference.  This  county  is  divided 
not  into  hundreds,  but  into  wards  or  wakes,  of  which  it  con- 
tains four.  It  has  one  city  and  feven  market-towns.  It  lies  in 
the  province  of  York,  isadiocefeof  itfelf,  and  contains  fifty- 
two  parifhes. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  healthy,  and  though  fharp  in  the 
weftern  parts,  is  yet  mild  and  pleafant  towards  the  fea,  the  warm 
vapours  of  which  mitigate  the  cold,  which,  in  a  fituation  fo  far 
north,  muft  be  fevere  in  the  winter  feafon.  The  foil  is  alfo  dif- 
ferent ;  the  weftern  parts  are  mountainous  and  barren,  the  reft 
of  the  county  is  beautiful,  and,  like  the  fouthern  counties, 
finely  diversified  with  meadows,  paftures,  corn-fields,  and  woods. 
It  abounds  with  inexhauftible  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  and 
particularly  coal,  called  NewcaOle  coal,  from  Newciftle  upon 
Tine,  in  Northumberland,  the  port  where  it  is  ffiippe&to  (ap- 
ply the  city  of  London,  and  the  greateft  part  of  England. 
The  rivers  abound  with  fifh,  particularly  falmon,  known  in 
London  by  the  name  of  Newcaftle  falmon  ;  and'thefe  two  arti- 
cles include  almoft  the  whole  trafHc  of  the  place.  The  coal 
trade  of  this   county  is  one  great  nurfery  ior  teamen  j  and   the 
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ports  of  Durham  fupply  the  royal  navy  with  more  than  any  other 
in  the  kingdom. 

In  this  county  there  are  fixteen  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Tecs  and  the  Were.  The  Tees  rifes  on  the  borders  of  Cum- 
berland, and  running  eaft-fouth-eaft,  receives,  befides  fevera! 
lefs  confiderable  ftreams,  the  Laden,  the  Hude,  the  Lune,  the 
Bauder,  and  the  Skern  j  then  running  north-north-eaft,  it  falls 
into  the  German  Ocean.  The  Were  is  formed  of  three  fmall 
ftreams  called  the  Kellop,  the  Wellop,  and  the  Burdop,  which 
rife  near  one  another  in  the  weft  part  of  the  county,  and  within 
three  miles  of  the  head  of  the  Tees.  The  Were  thus  formed, 
runs  eaftwards,  and  receives  the  Gauntlefs,  and  feveral  fmaller 
ftreams,  and  then  by  many  windings,  it  directs  its  courfe  north- 
eaft,  and  paffing  by  the  city  of  Durham,  falls  into  the  German 
Sea  at  Sunderland. 

DURHAM. 

This  city  is  256  miles  from  London,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  above  feventy  years  before  the  Norman  invafion.  It  is 
finely  fituated  upon  a  hill,  and  is  almoft  furrounded  by  the  river 
Were.  It  was  firft  incorporated  by  King  Richard  the  Firft,  and 
was  anciently  governed  by  bailiffs,  appointed  by  the  bifhops, 
and  afterwards  by  an  alderman  and  twelve  burgefles,  Queen 
Elizabeth  gave  it  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  common-council ; 
but  it  is  now  governed  under  a  charter  procured  by  bifhop  Crew 
of  King  Charles  the  Second,  by  twelve  aldermen,  twelve  com- 
mon councilmen,  a  recorder,  town-clerk,  and  other  officers, 
who  can  hold  a  court-leet  and  court-baron  within  their  city, 
under  the  ftile  of  the  bifhop,  for  the  time  being.  They  keep 
alfo  a  court  inftituted  to  regulate  diforders  at  fairs,  called  a  pye 
powder  court,  from  pied,  foot,  and  poulder,  dufty,  becaufe  it 
was  held  only  during  the  fair,  and  made  its  determinations  after 
a  fummary  examination,  before  the  duft  was  fhaken  from  the 
feet  of  the  fuitors.  The  fairs  pay  about  twenty  pounds  a  year 
toll,  to  the  bifhop,  or  his  leflee.  The  Bifhop  of  Durham  is  a 
temporal  prince,  being  Earl  of  Sadbergh,  a  fmall  town  near 
Stockton,  which  he  holds  by  barony ;  he  is  fheriff  paramount 
of  this  county,  and  appoints  his  deputy,  who  makes  up  his  audit 
to  him,  without  accounting  to  the  Exchequer.  He  is  alfo  as 
count  palatine,  lord  of  this  city,  and  appoints  all  officers  of 
juftice,  and  other  inferior  magistrates.  The  fituation  of  this 
city  is  fo  pleafant  and  healthy,  and  the  county  in  which  it 
-ftands  fo  plentiful,  that  it  is  much  frequented  by  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  fortified  wall,  and  is  about 
•ne  mile  long,  and  one  mile  broad  -3  the  front  of  it  is  compared 
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to  that  of  a  crab,  the  market-place  rerembling  the  body,  and  the 
ftreeis  the  claws.  The  piincipal  building  in  it  is  the  cathedral, 
which  is  dedicated  toChrift  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  a  magni- 
ficent pile,  411  feet  long,  and  eighty  broad,  with  three  fpacious 
ifles,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  end  j  that  in  the  middle 
is  170  feet  long,  the  eaftern  ifle  is  132  feet  long,  and  the  weftera 
joo  feet.  In  the  weftern  ifle  was  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
called  Galilee  ;  the  outfide  of  this  chapel  was  adorned  with  two 
handfome  fpires,  covered  with  lead,  the  towers  of  which  are  ftill 
Handing.  In  the  north  tower  there  were  four  large  bells,  three 
of  which,  foon  after  the  reformation,  were  added  to  three  in  the 
middle  tower,  but  they  have  been  fince  call  into  eight.  The 
eaftern  ifle  was  formerly  called  the  Nine  Altars,  becaufe  in  the 
front  facing  the  church,  there  were  fo  many  erected,  that  is,  there 
were  four  in  the  north  part  of  the  ifle,  four  in  the  fouth,  and  one 
in  the  middle.  The  middle  one,  which  was  dedicated  to  Sr¥ 
Cuthbert,  the  patron  of  the  church,  was  the  moft  beautiful,  and 
near  it  was  a  rich  fhrine  of  that  faint.  The  whole  building  is 
ftrongly  vaulted,  and  fupported  by  large  pillars.  The  wainfcot 
of  the  chair  is  well  wrought,  and  the  organ  large  and  good,  and 
the  front  of  marble.  There  is  a  handfome  fcreen  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  choir,  which  is  one  hundred  and  feventeen  feet 
long,  and  thirty-three  broad.  Many  of  the  windows  ate  very 
curious,  particularly  the  middle  window,  to  the  eaft,  which  is 
called  the  Catharine  Wheel,  or  St.  Catharine's  Window :  it 
comprehends  all  the  breadth  of  the  choir,  and  is  compofed  of. 
twenty -four  lights  ;  in  the  fouth  end  of  the  church  was  a  win- 
dow called  St.  Cuthbert's,  in  which  was  painted  the  hiftory  of 
the  life  and  miracles  of  that  faint ;  on  the  north  fide  was  a  third 
window,  on  which  the  hiftory  of  Jofeph  was  painted,  and  which 
was  therefore  called  Jofeph's  window.  In  the  chapel  called 
Galilee,  the  women,  who  were  not  allowed  to  go  farther  up 
than  a  line  of  marble,  by  the  fide  of  the  front,  ufed  to  hear  di- 
vine fervice,  and  it  then  contained  fixteen  altars,  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mafs,  but  it  is  now  ufed  for  holding  the  confiftory 
court.  The  chapter-houfe,  in  which  fixteen  bilhops  are  in- 
terred, is  a  (lately  room  leventy-five  feet  long,  and  thirty -three 
broad,  with  an  arched  roof  of  ftone,  and  a  beautiful  feat  at  the 
upper  end,  for  the  inftalment  of  the  bifhops.  The  decorations 
of  this  church  are  faid  to  be  richer  than  thofe  of  any  other 
church  in  England,  it  having  fuffered  lefs  by  the  alienation  of 
its  revenues,  than  any  other  cathedral.  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
eftablifhed  the  prefent  endowment  of  this  church,  for  a  dean, 
twelve  prebendaries,  twelve  minor  canons,  a  deacon,  fub-dea- 
con,  fixteen  Jay  finging  men,  a  fchoolmafter,  ufher,  matter  of 
£hechori(ters,  a  divinity  reader,  eight  almfmen,  eighteen  fcho,- 
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Jars,  ten  chorifters,  two  vergers,  two  porters,  two  cooks,  'two 
butlers,  and  two  faenftans. 

This  cathedral  is  adorned  with  afinecloifter  on  tlie  fouth  fide, 
formerly  glazed  with  painted  glafs  ;  on  the  eaft  fide  is  the  chap- 
ter houfe,  the  de.tnry,  and  a  building  called  the  Old  Libraiy  ; 
en  the  Weft  fide  is  the  dormitory,  and  under  thut  are  the  trea- 
sury and  fong  houfe  ;  on  the  north  fide  is  the  new  library, 
which  is  a  large  lightfome  building,  begun  by  Dean  Sudbury,' 
on  the  fite  of  the  old  common  refedtory  of  a  convent.  Befides 
the  cathedral,  there  are  fix  parifh  churchc;,  thn.e  of  which 
ftand  in  the  principal  or  middle  part  of  the  town,  and  the  other 
three  in  the  (uburbs.  Thofe  in  the  town  are  St.  Nicholas,  or 
the  City  Church,  which  ftands  in  the  market-place,  St.  Ofwald's, 
commonly  called  Elvet  Church,  and  St.  Margaret's  called  Crofs- 
gate  Church,  which  is  a  parochial  chapel  to  St.  Oswald's. 
Thofe  in  the  fuburbs  are  St.  Giles's,  commonly  called  Gilly-gate 
Church,  St.  Mary's  the  Great,  commonly  called  North  Bailey 
Church,  and  St.  Mary's  the  Lefs,  called  South  Bailey  Church  ; 
St.  Mary's  the  Great  is  alfo  called  Bow  Church,  becaufe  be- 
fore it  was  rebuilt,  its  ileeple  flood  on  an  arch  crofting  the 
ftreet. 

South  of  the  cathedral  is  the  college,  a  quadrangular  pile  of 
building,  inclofing  a  fpacious  court.  It  confifts  at  prefent  of 
houfes  for  the  prebendaries  j  and  the  greateft  part  of  it  has  been 
either  new  built,  or  very  much  improved  fince  the  reftoration. 
Oppofite  to  the  college  gate,  upon  the  eaft  fide,  is  the  Exche- 
quer ;  at  the  weft  end  was  the  great  hall  for  the  entertainment 
of  ftrangers,  and  near  it  the  granary,  and  other  offices  of  the 
convent.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral  is  the  college 
fchool,  with  a  houfe  for  the  matter ;  and  between  the  church- 
yard and  what  is  called  the  caftle,  or  the  bifhop's  palace,  is  an 
area,  called  the  Palace  Green  j  to  the  weft  of  this  is  the  (hire 
hall,  where  the  affizes  and  feftions  are  held  for  the  county,  and 
near  it  is  a  library,  built  by  Dr.  Cofin,  who  was  bifhop  of  this 
fee  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  Exchequer  built 
by  Dr.  Nevil,  who  was  bifhop  afterwards.  In  the  Exchequer 
are  the  offices  belonging  to  the  county  palatine  court.  On  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  cathedral  is  an  hofpital,  built  and  endowed  by 
Bifhop  Cofin  ;  and  there  are  two  fchocls,  one  at  each  end  of  it, 
founded  by  Bifhop  Langley,  and  new  built  by  Bifhop  Cofia. 
On  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Caftle,  which  after- 
wards became  the  Bifhop's  Palace  ;  it  was  built  by  William 
the  Norman,  and  the  outer  gate  of  it  is  now  the  county 
gaol.  The  other  public  buildings  of  this  city  are  the  Tolbooth, 
by  which  may  be  underftood  the  cufrom  houfe,  which  ftands 
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near  St.  Nicholas's  church  ;  the  crofs,  and  a  conduit,  both  in 
the  market  place  j  there  are  alfo  two  itone  bridges  over  the  river 
Were. 

MARKET-TOWNS. 

Sunderland,  which  is  10  miles  from  Durham,  fix  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  and  269  miles  from  London,  is 
fituated  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Were,  and  is  a  populous 
well  built  borough  and  fea-port,  and  has  a  very  fine  church.  It 
is  noted  for  its  coal  trade,  from  which  it  derives  great  wealth  j 
and  the  coal  of  this  place  is  fo  remarkable  for  burning  (lowly, 
that  it  is  faid  to  make  three  fires.  The  port  is  fo  (hallow,  that 
the  {hips  are  obliged  to  take  in  their  loading  in  the  open  road, 
which  is  fometimes  very  dangerous  to  the  keelmen  or  lighter- 
men that  bring  the  coals  down  to  the  Clips ;  the  fhips  therefore 
which  load  here,  are  generally  fmaller  than  thofe  in  the  neigh- 
bouring ports,  but  as  they  ride  in  the  open  fea,  they  are  ready  to 
fail  as  foon  as  they  can  get  in  their  loading,  which  is  a  very  con- 
fiderable  advantage,  for  they  have  been  known  to  fail,  to  deliver 
their  coals  in  London,  to  beat  up  againli.  the  wind  in  their  return, 
and  to  get  back  before  the  fhips  at  Shields,  a  confiderable  port  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tine,  which  was  loaded  before  them,  had  been 
able  to  get  over  the  bar. 

Darlington  is  fituated  upon  the  river  Skern,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  238  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  large  market  and  poft- 
town,  and  a  great  thoroughfare  from  London  to  Berwick. 
It  is  one  of  the  four  ward  towns  in  the  county  of  Durham  ;  and 
is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  places  in  the  noith  of  England 
for  .the  manufacture  of  linen,^particularly  that  fo?t  called  hucka- 
backs, ufed  for  table-cloths  and  napkins,  of  which  great  quan- 
tities are  fent  to  London,  and  other  places.  Some  fine  linen 
cloth  is  alfo  made  here,  and  the  water  of  the  Skern  is  fo  famous 
for  bleaching,  that  linen  is  fent  from  Scotland  to  this  town  to  be 
bleached. 

BarnardVCastle  is  245  miles  from  London,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  river  Tees,  and  is  an  handfome' well-built  town, 
but  confifts  only  of  one  main  ftreet,  and  feveral  lanes  branching 
out.  The  chief  manufactures  are  (lockings,  bridles,  apef  belts. 
The  place  has  its  name  from  a  cattle  built  here  by  Barnard,  great 
grandfon  of  John  Baliol.  The  ruins  of  this  ftrudiure  ftill  re- 
main. 

Marwocd  is  a  little  town,  higher  up  the  fame  river,  noted 
alfo  for  the  flocking  manufacture,  and  a  park,  which  extends  it- 
felf  frem  thence  to  Barnard's  cafUe. 

Vol,  II.  Y  Stock- 
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Stockton  is  18  miles  from  Durham,  and  244  from  Lon- 
don. It  isfituated  on  the  river  Tees,  about  two  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  a  corporation  town,  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  is  one  of  the  four  ward  towns  of  this  county.  It 
is  well-built,  and  a  place  of  great  refort  and  bufinefs,  and  its 
trade,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  are  lb  much  increafed 
nf  late,  that  a  church  has  been  ere&ed  in  the  place  of  a  little 
old  chapel.  The  river  Tees  is  capable  cf  bearing  mips  of  good 
burden  at  this  place,  but  the  current  is  frequently  dangerous. 
For  the  management  of  the  port  there  is  a  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  other  inferior  officers,  Here  is  a  good  trade  to  Lon- 
don for  lead,  butter,  and  bacon  ;  and  there  is  a  courfe  near  the 
town  where  there  are  frequent  horfc-races.  The  port  of  Stock- 
ton is  a  member  of  the  town  of  Newcaftle,  as  appears  by'a  com- 
miffion  returned  into  the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  and  by  a  report  made  in  the  third  year  of  King 
George  the  Second,  of  thedimenfions  of  its  three  lawful  quays 
for  the  {hipping  and  landing  goods. 

Bishop's  Auckland  is  6  miles  from  Durham,  and  250 
from  London.  ^It  was  formerly  called  North  Aukland,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  another  place,  not  far  diftant,  called  Aukland. 
Both  are  fituated  in  a  diftridt  of  this  county  called  Auklandfhire, 
from  which  they  derive  their  name.  Aukland  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Oakland,  the  land  of  oaks,  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try containing  feveial  fine  forefts,  and  abounding  in  oak  trees. 
This  town  afterwards  becoming  a  market  town,  was  called 
Market  Aukland,  and  it  is  now  called  Bifhops  Aukland,  from 
a  palace  which  belongs  to  the  Bifhops  of  this  See.  It  it  fituated 
near  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Were  and  Gauntlefs,  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  beft  towns  in  the  county,  and  has  a  ft  one  bridge  over 
the  Were.  The  palace  was  built,  or  rather  improved  by  Anthony 
Beck,  who  was  Biftiop  of  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Full.  In  the  civil  wars  of  1641,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Arthur  Haflerig,  baronet,  a  commander  in  the  parliament  army, 
who  pulled  moft  of  it  down,  and  built  a  new  houfe  with  the 
materials.  Upon  the  reftoration  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Bifhop  Cofin,  who  pulled  down  the  houfe  built  by  Haflerig, 
and  added  a  large  apartment  to  what  remained  of  the  old  build- 
ing. He  alfo  erected  a  chape!  in  it,  where  he  lies  buried,  from 
which  time  it  was  called  Bifhop's  Aukland,  and  founded  and 
endowed  an  hofpital  for  two  married  men,  and  two  married  wo- 
men.  , 

Hartlepool  is  258  miles  from  London,  and  ftands  on 
a  little  promontory,  fix  miles  north  of  the  Tees,  and  is  encom- 
paffed  on  all  fides,  except  the  weft,  by  the  fea.  It  is  an  antient 
corporation,  and  has  a   fafe  harbour.     The  town   depends  al- 
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moll  entirely  on  fifhing,  and  on  the  harbour,  whuh  is  much 
frequented  by  colliers,  efpecially  in  ftrefs  of  weather :  but  the 
market  is  now  much  reduced.  The  fhore  affords  an  agreeable 
profpe<Sf.  to  thofe  who  fail  by,  exhibiting  a  pleafing  variety  of 
corn  fields,  meadows,  villages,  and  other  rural  fcenes. 

Rem  ark  ableVill  age  SjCuriosities^^  Antiquities. 

Nejham^  a  village  upon  the  Tees,  fouth  eafr.  of  Darlington, 
and  in  the  road  from  London  to  Durham,  is  remarkable  for  a 
ford  over  the  river,  where  the  Bifhop,  at  his  firft  coming  to  take 
pofTeffion  of  his  See,  is  met  by  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
where  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Sockburn,  a  village  fouth-eaft 
of  Nefliam,  upon  the  fame  river,  advances  into  the  middle  of 
the  ftream,  and  prefents  him  with  a  faulchion,  as  an  emblem  of 
his  temporal  power,  which  he  returns  him  again,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds on  his  way. 

Shields  in  this  county  is  of  confiderable  note  for  its  fait  works, 
there  being  in  this  place  above  200  pans  for  boiling  the  fea  water 
into  fait,  which  are  faid  to  require  100,000  chaldron  of  coals 
every  year.  The  fait  made  here  fupplies  London,  all  the  inter- 
mediate country,  and  every  place  that  is  fupplied  with  that  com- 
modity by  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames. 

At  Oxenhall,  a  hamlet  between  Darlington  and  the  Tees,  are 
three  large  deep  pits  full  of  water,  called  Hell-kettles,  and  by 
the  common  people  thought  to  have  no  bottom.  Some  fuppofe 
thefe  pits  to  have  been  funk  by  an  earthquake,  becaule  from  an 
ancient  book  entitled  the  Chronicle  of  Tinmoutb,  it  appears  that 
on  Chriftmas  day,  in  the  year  1 1 79,  the  earth  at  this  place  rofe 
to  a  great  height  above  the  level,  in  which  ftate  it  continued 
till  the  evening,  and  then  finking  down  with  a  horrid  noife,  was 
fwallowed  up,  and  left  a  pit  full  of  water,  which  has  continued 
ever  fince.  The  people  here  have  an  opinion  that  thefe  pits 
communicate  with  the  river  Tees,  and  with  each  other,  by 
fubterraneous  pafTages.  This  opinion  Mr.  Camden  feems  to 
have  adopted,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  fail:,  he  relates,  that  Cuth- 
bert  Tonftall,  bifhop  of  Durham,  having  put  a  goofe,  which 
he  marked  for  the  purpofe,  into  one  of  thefe  wells,  found  it 
again  in  the  river  Tees.  This  ftory  however  is  not  credited, 
and  by  a  later  account  of  the  pits  it  appears,  that  the  depth  of 
the  deepeft  is  not  above  thirty  yards  ;  the  moft  probable  opinion 
feems  to  be,  that  they  are  old  coal  pits,  rendered  ufelefs  by 
the  rifuig  of  water  in  them,  which  is  always  cold,  though  Mr. 
Camden  fays  it  is  hot.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  pits  are  always 
full  to  the  brim,  which  is  upon  the  fame  level  with  the  river 
Tees  3  there  feems  therefore  to  be  good  realons  to  believe  that 
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the  water  in  the  pits  is  (applied  from  the  river,  whether  the  paf- 
fage  of  communication  would  permit  a  goofe  to  go  through  or 
not ;  nor  does  the  communication  make  it  necefl'ary  that  the  pits 
{houM  be  deeper  than  they  are. 

Lanchefter,  a  village  ftanding  north-weft  of  Durham,  upon 
the  Roman  highway  called  vVatling-ftreet,  is  fuppofed  by  Mr. 
Camden  to  be  the  Roman  Longovicum,  feveral  inferiptions  hav- 
ing been  dug  here  which  favour  that  opinion,  and  it  appearing  by 
manv  ruins  to  have  been  fortified  with  a  ftrong  thick  wall,  and 
adorned  with  temples,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings. 

Binchejler,  a  village  upon  the  river  Were,  fouth-weft  of  the 
city  of  Durham,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Vinovium  of  An- 
toninus, and  the  Binovium  of  Ptolemy.  Here  are  {till  vifible  the 
ruins  of  walls  and  caflles ;  a  variety  of  feals,  urns,  and  other  an- 
tiquities, have  been  dug  up  in  this  p'ace,  particularly  fome  Roman 
coins,  called  Binchefter  pennies,  and  two  altars. 

At  IVinfton,  a  village  upon  the  Tees,  about  four  miles  eaft 
from  Barn:i  d  Caftle,  are  feen  the  remains  of  a  Roman  highway, 
which  may  be  traced  from  Binchefter  to  Cattarick,  a  village  near 
Richmond,  a  confiderable  borough  town  in  Yorkfhire. 

Chejhr  in  the  Street,  which  is  a  fmall  village  near  Durham,  in 
the  way  to  Berwick,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  fiation.  At  Ebchejler,  a  village  lying  north- 
weft  of  this  place,  were  difecvered,  fome  years  ago,  the  traces  of 
a  Roman  flat  ion,  about  200  yards  fquare,  with  large  fuburbs, 
where  a  variety  of  antient  remains  have  been  dug  up. 

SEATS. 

Raby  Castle,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  is  fitu- 
ated  north- eaft  of  the  town  called  Barnard  Caftle.  It  is  a  no- 
ble maffy  building  of  its  kind,  uninjured  by  any  modern  ftrokes 
inconfiltent  with  the  general  tafteof  the  edifice  ;  but  limply  mag- 
nificent, it  ftrikes  by  its  magnitude,  and  that  idea  of  ftrength 
and  command  naturally  annexed  to  the  view  of  vaft  walls,  lofty 
towers,  battlements,  and  the  furrounding  out- works  of  an  old 
baron's  refidence.  The  building  itfelf,  befides  the  courts,  covers 
an  acre  of  land  ;  the  fize  may  from  thence  be  concluded.  The 
fouth  front  of  it  is  very  beautiful,  the  center  of  it  is  from  a  de- 
ffen  of  Ink:o  Jones  ;  nothing  in  the  Gothic  tafte  can  be  more 
elegant  than  the  ftile  and  proportion  of  the  windows.  The 
rooms  are  very  numerous,  and  more  modern  in  their  proportion 
and  diftribution  than  one  would  ealily  conceive  to  be  poflible 
within  the  walls  of  fo  antient  a  building  ;  but  by  means  of  nu- 
merous paflages  and  clofets,  many  of  both  which  have  been 
cooped  out  of  the  walls,  and  back  flairs,  the  apartments  are 
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extre  mely  convenient,  well  connected,  and  at  the  fame  time 
perfectly  diftindt :  his  lordfhip  has  made  feveral  improvements, 
which  add  greatly  to  the  fpacioufnefs  and  convenience  of  the 
apartments  in  general. 

The  bedchambers  and  drefling-rooms  are  of  a  good  fize  and 
proportion,  and  feveral  of  the  lower  apartments  large  and  ele- 
gantly fitted  up.  One  of  the  drawing-rooms  is  30  by  20  ;  and 
the  adjoining  dining  room  51  by  21  ;  the  windows  of  both  of 
plate- glafs,  and  in  the  fmalleft  and  lighted  of  brafs  frames.- 
Near  the  dining  room  there  is  a  rendezvous  apartment,  90  feet 
long,  36  broad,  and  36  high,  a  proportion  that  pleafes  the  eye 
at  the  very  entrance  ;  it  is  improved  by  an  addition  of  30  feet 
in  length,  by  a  circular  tower,  at  one  end  of  it,  in  the  fame 
ftile  as  the  reft  of  the  caftle  ;  by  which  means  the  fouth  front  is 
greatly  improved,  and  the  room  receives  not  only  an  additional 
fpace,  but  the  light  of  a  circular  bow  window. 

The  park  and  ornamented  grounds  around  the  caftle  are  dif- 
pofed  with  very  great  tafte.  The  lawns,  woods,  plantations, 
objedls,  are  remarkably  beautiful. — Entering  the  lawn  from  the 
plantations  near  the  houfe,  the  whole  fweep  has  a  very  fine  ef* 
feci:.  The  dog-kennel,  a  Gothic  ornamented  building,  is  feen 
on  one  fide  rifing  out  of  a  fine  wood,  and  beautifying  the  fcene 
much  :  upon  the  hill  to  the  right  is  a  Gothic  farm- houfe,  a 
fimple  but  pleafing  defign,  in  very  fine  fituation  ;  in  front, 
along  the  valley,  feveral  clumps  of  trees  are  fcattered,  and  be- 
tween them  his  lordfhip's  farm  houfe  on  a  rifing  hill ;  a  building 
which  greatly  ornaments  the  grounds.  This  part  of  the  lawn  is 
finely  inclofed  on  three,  fides  with  thriving  plantations.  This 
leads  into  the  extended  part  of  the  lawn,  which  is,  for  its  ex- 
tent, as  beautiful  a  one  as  can  any  where  he  feen  :  the  inequality 
of  the  ground  is  remarkably  favourable  to  its  beauty  j  it  confifts 
of  fine  fweeps  of  grafs,  ftretching  away  to  the  right  and  left, 
over  hills  moft  elegantly  fpread  with  plantations  on  each  fide,  and 
prefenting  to  the  eye  a  fine  waving  uninterrupted  furface  through 
a  valley,  on  the  other.  It  lofes  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  among 
the  woods,  as  to  give  room  for  the  imagination  to  play,  and  pic- 
ture an  extent  fuperior  to  the  reality. — In  front,  upon  a  fine  ri- 
fing hill,  is  fituated  the  farmyard,  with  a  moft  elegant  Gothic 
fcreen  in  it. 

From  this  hill,  you  look  back  on  a  very  fine  fcene.  To  the 
left,  the  whole  is  bounded  by  a  moft  noble  range  of  planted 
hanging  hills,  which  extend,  to  the  woods  in  front,  furrounding 
the  caftle  to  the  diftant  profpedt,  in  a  moft  pi&urefque  manner  : 
the  hollow  fcoops  of  lawn  are  peculiarly  beautiful :  to  the  right, 
iit  has  a  noble  fweep  through  the  valley,  with  a  prodigious  ex- 
Knfive  profpe£t  over  it  to  Rofebury-topping,  &c.    Nothing  can 
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be  more  beautiful  than  this  whole  view,  which  is  compofed  of 
the  moft  elegant  difpofition  of  ground  imaginable ;  the  hanging 
hills  fpread  with  wood ;  the  hollow  fcoops  of  grafs,  fpacious 
lawns,  and  diftant  profpeiEt  upon  the  whole,  fill  the  eye  and 
pleafe  the  imagination.  Winding  up  to  the  right,  and  moving 
along  the  terras,  which  is  a  natural  one,  but  leads  through  an 
extenfive  plantation,  the  views  it  commands  are  very  fine.  You 
look  down  upon  the  farm,  and  the  hill  upon  which  it  ftands, 
which  waves  through  the  valley  in  a  moft  pleafing  manner : 
throwing  your  eve  more  in  front,  you  catch  a  lake  breaking 
upon  the  view  in  irregular  fhcets  of  water,  juft  over  the  tops  of 
the  lower  woods ;  the  c!Tv£t  moft  truly  piclurefque.  Upon  the 
right,  the  whole  valley  is  commanded,  ami  the  village  of  Stain- 
drop  well  fituated  among  inclofures  and  flraggling  trees. 

Advancing,  the  prolpecT:  varies  ;  a  fine  fweep  of  cultivated 
hill  is  feen  upon  the  left,  and  the  Gothic  farm  houfe,  ornament- 
ing all  the  furrounding  grounds ;  defcending  into  the  vale,  you 
catch  the  village  and  church  of  Staindrop,  moft  pi£turefquely 
among  the  trees.  Further  down,  from  among  the  Hoping  woods, 
through  which  the  riding  leads,  the  caftle  is  feen  rifing  moft  no- 
bly, from  a  fore  ground  of  wood,  in  a  ftile  truly  magnificent. 
Cro/ling  this  part  of  the  lawn  to  the  lower  terras,  you  meet 
with  grounds  before  unfeen,  which  are  excellently  difpofed  ;  the 
plantations  judicioufly  fketched,    and  the  views  pleafing. 

The  whole  range  of  ground  is  feen  to  very  great  advantage, 
by  riding  along  the  fouthern  plantation  :  you  there  command 
the  whole,  from  the  caftle  on  one  fide  to  the  hills  beyond  the 
farm- houfe  on  the  other  j  and  the  fweep  of  plantations  here  appears 
very  noble. — Upon  the  whole,  plantations  difpofed  with  more 
tafte,  are  no  where  to  be  feen  ;  none  which  are  fketched  with, 
more  judgment,  for  fetting  off  the  natural  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  and  managed  more  artfully  for  prefenting,  on  a  fmall 
ipace  of  land,  a  large  extent  of  furface  to  the  eye : — nor  can 
any  thing  of  the  kind  be  more  beautiful  than  the  lawn,  which 
/preads  over  the  hills  and  among  the  woods,  fo  as  to  appear  in 
different  fweeps  of  green,  indenting  in  fome  places  the  woods 
and  breaking  through  them  in  others.  No  objeel:  in  the  ftile 
of  ornament,  can  be  more  agreeable  to  itfelf,  or  more  ftriking 
from  its  fituation,  than  the  farm-houfe,  which  is  feen  from  moft 
parts  of  the  ground,  and  always  to  advantage. 

Among  other  feats  in  this  county,  are  alfo  the  following : 
the  Earl  of  Carliile's,  at  Stanhope  5  Ravenfworth -caftle,  near 
Durham,  the  feat  of  Lord  Ravenfworth  j  Lord  Falconberg's,  at 
Henknowle  j  Sir  John  Eden's,  at  Weft- A«kland  3  Sir  Ralph 
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Conyers's,  at  Harden  ;  and  B'.fhop's  Aukland,  one  of  the  feats 
of  theBifhop  of  Durham. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

This  county  is  divided  from  Durham  on  the  fouth  by  the 
rivers  Derwent  and  Tyne,  from  Scotland  on  the  north  and 
weft  by  the  river  Tweed,  the  Cheviot-hills,  and  other  mountains. 
It  is  bounded  by  part  of  Cumberland  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  by 
the  German  ocean  on  the  eaft.  It  meafurcs  from  north  to 
louth  about  50  miles,  from  eaft  to  weft  40  miles,  and  is  150 
in  circumference. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  not  fo  cold  as  might  be  imagined 
from  its  northern  fituation  ;  for,  as  it  lies  in  the  narrowed  part 
of  England,  and  between  the  German  and  Irifh  feas,  it  has  the 
fame  advantage  over  inland  counties  in  the  fame  degcees  of  lati- 
tude, that  the  ifland  of  Britain  has  over  other  countries  on  the 
continent,  in  the  fame  climate,  that  of  being  warmed  by  the 
vapours  from  the  fea  ;  this  is  the  reafon  why  fnow  feldom  lies 
Jong  in  this  county,  except  on  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains; 
the  air  is  alfo  more  healthy  than  might  be  expected  in  a  county 
bordering  on  the  feas,  as  appears  by  the  good  health  and  longe- 
vity of  the  inhabitants :  this  advantage  is  attributed  to  the  foil 
of  the  ceaft,  which  being  fandy  and  rocky,  emits  no  fuch 
noxious  and  noifome  vapours,  as  conftantly  rife  from  mud  and 
ouze.  The  foil  is  different  in  different  parts  ;  that  on  the  fea 
coaff,  if  well  cultivated,  yields  great  abundance  of  good  wheat 
and  other  grain,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  particularly 
the  Tyne,  there  are  large  and  rich  meadows  ;  but  the  weftern 
parts  are  generally  barren,  confiding  chiefly  of  a  heathy  and 
mountainous  country,  which  however  affords  good  pafture  for 
iheep. 

On  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  this  county,  efpecially  thofe 
tracts  in  the  weftern  part  of  it,  called  Tyndale  and  Readfdale, 
from  their  fituation  along  the  courfes  of  the  rivers  Tyne  and 
Read,  there  are  fome  bogs  that  are  impaflable  without  the  help 
of  horfcs,  which  the  inhabitants  train  up  for  that  purpofe,  and 
are  therefore  called  Bog-trotters.  The  rivers  here  afford  great 
plenty  of  fifh,  particularly  falmon  and  trout.  The  lords  of  the 
adjacent  manors  have  the  property  of  the  fifhery,  which  is 
farmed  by  fifhermen,  who  dry  the  far  greateft  part  of  what 
they  catch,  and  barrel  and  tranfport  them  beyond  fea.  Nor- 
thumberland abounds  more  with  coal,  efpecially  about  New- 
caftle,  than  any  other  county  in  England.  This  coal  is  as  pro- 
perly pit-coal  as  any  othei,  tut  is  called  fea  coal,  becaufe  it  is 
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brought  by  fea  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  France, 
Flanders,  and  other  countries  ;  the  trade  of  this  country  in  coal, 
therefore,  is  very  great,  London  alone  confuming  near  700,000 
chaldrons  in  one  year.  Here  are  alfo  lead  mines,  and  great  plen- 
ty of  timber. 

This  county  is  exceedingly  well  watered,  with  fine  rivers, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  two  Tynes,  the  Tweed,  and  the  Co- 
quet. The  Tynes  run  through  a  great  part  of  this  county  ; 
one  is  called  the  North  Tyne,  and  the  other  the  South  Tyne  ; 
and  they  rife  at  a  great  diftance  one  from  another.  The  South 
Tyne  rifes  near  Alfton-moor,  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  Cumber- 
land, and  running  north'Weft  to  Fetherfton-haugh  j  near  Halt- 
whiftle,  there  forms  an  angle,  bending  its  courfe  eaftward,  and 
after  being  joined  by  two  fmall  rivers,  called  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Alon,  joins  the  North  Tyne  near  Hexham.  The  North  Tyne 
rifes  in  a  mountain  called  Tyne-head,  upon  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land, and  running  fouth-eaft,  receives  a  fmall  river  called  the 
Shele  ;  then  continuing  the  fame  courfe,  it  is  joined  by  a  confi- 
derable  ftream  called  the  Read,  not  farfrom  Ellefdon,  and  join- 
ing the  South  Tyne,  they  both  flow  in  one  full  ftream  to  the 
German  ocean,  into  which  they  fall  at  Tinmouth,  nine  miles 
from  Newcaftle. 

The  Tweed  rifes  in  Scotland,  and  running  north-eaft,  is 
joined  by  the  Bowbent,  the  Bramifh,  the  Till,  and  other  lefs 
confiderable  ftreams,  and  parting  England  from  Scotland,  falls 
into  the  German  ocean  at  Berwick.  The  Coquet  rifes  upon 
the  borders  of  Scotland,  a  fmall  diftance  north  of  the  fpring  of 
the  Read ;  and  running  eaftward,  and  being  joined  by  feveral 
ftreams,  paftes  by  Rothbury,  and  falls  into  the  German  ocean 
about  fifteen  miles  eaft  bf  that  town. 

This  county  is  divided  into  fix  wards,  and  contains  eleven 
market  towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  York,  and  diocefe  of 
Durham,  and  has  forty-fix  parifhes. 

MARKET-TOWNS. 

Berwick  is  334  miles  from  London,  and  is  the  moft 
northerly  town  in  England.  It  belonged  formerly  to  Scotland, 
and  was  the  chief  town  of  a  county  in  that  kingdom  ftill  called 
Berwickfhire.  It  is  fituated  at  'the  mouth  of  the  Tweed  ;  and 
is  encompaffed  with  a  wall,  except  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft, 
•where  it  is  wafhed  by,  the  fea,  and  on  the  fouth-weft,  where  it 
is  watered  by  the  river.  It  was  firft  taken  from  the  Scots  by 
King  Edward  the  Firft,  and  has  been  feveral  times  taken  and 
retaken  by  both  nations ;  but  it  has  continued  in  pofTeffion  of  the 
Engiifii  ever  fince  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth :  its 
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guage  and  laws,  however,  are  a  mixture  of  Scots  and  Englifh. 
It  had  feveral  charters,  fome  as  ancient  as  King  Henry  the  Fifth, 
but  was  incorporated  by  King  James  the  Firft,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  recorder,  four  bailiffs,  and  a  common-council,  and 
is  both  a  town  and  county  of  itfelf. 

Berwick  was  fortified  with  a  caftle,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  It 
is  a  large,  well-built,  populous  place,  has  a  fine  church,  a  good 
town-houfe,  an  exchange,  and  a  beautiful  bridge  over  the  river 
Tweed,  300  yards  long,  confifling  of  fixteen  arches,  built  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  This  bridge  leads  to  a  fuburb  called  Tweed- 
mouth,  where  there  is  another  church  :  and  between  the  town 
'Walls  and  the  caftle,  there  is  another  fuburb,  called  Caftle-gate. 
The  harbour  here  is  but  mean,  and  navigable  only  to  the  bridge, 
which  is  within  one  mile  and  an  half  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  though  the  tide  flows  above  four  miles  above  the  town, 
The  bar  is  now  low  enough  for  any  (hips  that  draw  above 
twelve  feet  of  water,  nor  is  there  any  good  ridings  in  the  of- 
fings near  it.  Here  is  a  charity  fchool.  There  is  in  this  town 
a  confiderable  manufacture  of  ftockings,  and  a  great  fifhery  of 
falmon. 

Newcastle  had  its  name  from  a  caftle  built  here  by  Ro- 
bert, the  eldeft  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This  town 
ftands  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  at  the  diftance  of 
270  miles  from  London.  In  the  tirrie  of  the  Saxons  it  was  called 
Moncafter,  or  Monkchefter,  and  before  the  Norman  conqueft 
was  in  poflefiion  of  the  Scots,  whofe  kings  fometimes  refided 
here.  It  is  a  borough  as  antient  at  leaft  as  the  time  of  King 
Richard  the  Second,  who  granted  it  the  privilege  of  having  a 
fword  carried  before  the  mayor :  King  Henry  the  Sixth  made  it 
a  town v and  county  incorporate  of  itfelf,  independent  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  and  it  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  nineteen  alder- 
men, a  recorder,  a  fheriff",  a  town  clerk,  a  clerk  of  the  cham- 
ber, two  coroners,  eight  chamberlains,  a  fword -bearer,  a  water 
bailiff,  and  feven  lerjeants  at  mace.  This  town,  next  to  the 
city  of  York,  is  the  handfomeft  and  largeft  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land :  it  is  extremely  populous,  but  the  fituation  of  it,  efpecial- 
ly  the  moft  bufy  part  of  the  town,  toward  the  river,  is  very  un- 
even, it  being  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  fteep  hill,  and  the  hou- 
fes  very  clofe  together.  The  upper  or  north  part  of  it,  inha- 
bited by  the  genteeler  fort  of  people,  is  much  more  pieafant,  and 
has  three  level,  well  built,  and  lpacious  ftreets.  The  town  is 
encompaffed  with  a  ftrong  wall,  in  which  are  feven  gates,  and 
as  many  turrets,  with  divers  cazemate  s,  bomb  proof :  the  caftle, 
which  is  ruinous,  overlooks  the  whole  town.  Here  is  a  magni- 
ficent exchange,  and  a  handfome  manfion-houfe  for  the  mayor, 
befides  fix  churches  or  chapels.     St,  Nicholas,    the  mother 
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church,  is  a  curious  fabric,  built  in  the  manner  of  a  cathedral, 
by  David,  King  of  Scotland,  with  a  fine  ftecple  of  uncommon 
architecture.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  naeeting-houfes,  and  charity 
fchools  for  300  children,  a  fine  hall  for  the  furgeons,  and  a 
large  prifon  called  Newgate  :  there  is  an  hofpital  for  decayed 
freemen  and  their  widows,  and  another  for  three  clergymen* 
widows,  and  three  merchants  widows :  Dr.  Thomlin,  preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  gave  a  library  of  above  60c o  va- 
luable books  to  the  corporation,  and  fettled  a  rent  charge  of  five 
pounds  a  year  for  ever  for  buying  new  books ;  and  Walter 
Blacket,  Efq;  has  built  a  repofitory  for  them,  and  fettled  twen- 
ty-five pounds  a  year  for  ever  on  a  librarian. 

Here  is  a  noble  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  fineft  quay  in  Eng- 
land, except  that  at  Yarmouth  ;  alfo  a  ftately  bridge  over  the 
Tyne,  coniiftingof  feven  arches,  which  are  very  large.  This 
bridge  is  built  upon  on  both  fides,  and  has  a  large  gate- houfe 
on  it,  with  an  iron  gate  to  fhut  it  up  :  beyond  this  gate  the  li- 
berties of  Newcaftle  do  not  extend,  for  which  reafon  it  has  the 
arms  of  the  town  carved  in  ftone  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  and 
thofeof  the  bifliop  of  Durham  on  the  eaft  ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
fuburb  of  Newcaftle,  called  Gatefide,  fituated  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Durham. 
1  Here  is  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  hardware  and  wrought 
iron,  many  glafs-houfes,  and  fhip-yards,  where  vefTels  for  the 
coal  trade  are  built  in  great  perfection.  The  trade  of  this  place 
in  coal,  exclufive  of  other  traffic,  is  fo  great,  that  it  employs''' 
above  6000  keelmen,  or  coal  lightermen,  who  have  formed 
themfelves  into  a  friendly  fociety,  and,  by  their  own  contribu- 
tions, built  an  hofpital  for  fuch  of  their  fraternity  as  are  difabled 
either  by  accident  or  age.  This  is  a  famous  place  for  grind- 
ftones;  but  the  fifli  that  is  fold  in  London  by  the  name  cf  New- 
caftle falmon,  is  taken  in  the  Tweed,  and  fent  to  Sheals,  a 
fmall  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  where  it  is  pickled, 
and  put  on  board  vefleJs  for  exportation.  This  town  has  the 
greateft  public  revenue  in  its  own  right,  as  a  corporation,  of 
any  town  in  England,  it  being  computed  at  no  lefs  than  8000 1. 
a  year.  The  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  is  defended  by  a  caftle, 
called  Tinmouth  Caftle,  about  nine  miles  eaft  from  Newcaftle, 
fituated  on  a  very  high  rock,  inacceflible  on  the  fea  fide,  and 
well  mounted  with  cannon.  Here  the  river  Tyne  is  not  above 
.feven  feet  deep  at  low  water  ;  and  though  the  channel  is  good, 
from  hence  to  Newcaftle,  yet  a  fand  bank  lies  acrofs  the  mouth 
of  it,  called  the  Bar,  with  dangerous  rocks  about  it,  called  the 
Black  Middens ;  but  to  prevent  fhips  running  on  them  by  night, 
there  are  light  hcufes  fei  up,  and  maintained  by  Trinity- houfe 
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at  Newcaftle.  Here  is  alfo  another  fort  called  Clifford's  Fort, 
which  was  built  in  1672,  and  commands  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

Morpeth  is  fituated  upon  a  fmall  river  called  the  Went- 
fbeck,  at  the  diftance  of  286  miles  from  London.  It  is  an  an- 
cient borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  two  bailiffs  and  feven 
aldermen  ;  the  two  bailiffs  are  chofen  out  df  four  perfdns  pre- 
fented  by  the  free  burgeffes  to  the  lord  of  the  manor's  {reward, 
Who  holds  a  court  here  twice  a  year.  This  town  has  a  bridge 
over  the  Wentfbeck,  and  had  once  a  caftle,  now  in  riiihs.  It 
is  a  poft  town  and  a  great  thoroughfare  to  the  north,  has  feveral 
good  inns,  and  an  elegant  town-houfe,  built  by  a  late  earl  of 
Carlifle.  Here  is  a  great  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fifh,  and  the  molt 
confiderable  market  in  England  for  cattle,  except  Smithfield  i» 
London. 

Hexham  is  285  miles  from  London,  and  was  trie  chief 
town  of  a  divifion  of  this  county,  formerly  called  Hexhamfhire, 
which  was  a  long  time  fubject-  to  the  bifhopric  of  York,  and 
challenged  the  right  of  a  county  palatine ;  but  in  the  time  of 
king  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  became  part  of  the  crown  lands,  and 
was  by  acl:  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  an- 
nexed to  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  fubjec~ted  to  the 
fame  judicature  ;  this,  however,  is  only  to  be  underftood  of 
civil  matters,  for  its  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction  is  not  the  fame 
with  the  reft  of  the  county,  it  being  ftill  a  peculiar  belonging  to 
the  archbifhop  of  York. 

Haltwhistle  is  317  miles  from  London1,  and  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Tyne.  It  is  a  confiderable  town,  with  good  accommo- 
dations for  travellers. 

Learmouth  is  an  handfome  town,  fituated  upon  the  river 
Tweed,  at  the  diftance  of  328  miles  from  London. 

Belford  is  319  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  pretty,  well- 
fituated  town.  It  has  been  benefited  and  enlarged  within  thelfc 
few  years  by  Abraham  Dickfon,  Efq;  who  has  eftablifhed  here 
a  woollen  manufactory,  a  tannery,  and  a  colliery. 

Ellesdon  is  300  miles  from  London,  and  ftands  in  the 
middle  of  the  county.  An  imperfect  altar  was  dug  up  here 
fome  years  ago,  with  the  bones  of  beads,  burnt  a&es,  and 
broken  urns. 

Wooller  is  fituated  on  the  bank  of  tbe  river  Till,  at  the 
diftance  of  317  miles  from  London.  It  is  an  obfeure  town,  and 
has  a  thatched  church. 

RoTHBURYis  301  miles  from  London,  and  has  nothing  m 
it  remarkable,  except  a  large  charity-fchoo),  in  which  120  chil- 
dren are  educated. 

Z  2  Alnwick 
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Alnwick  is  304  miles  from  London,  and  derives  its  name 
from  a  fmall  river,  called  the  Alne,  upon  whieh  it  ftands,  in 
the  road  to  Berwick.  Every  man  who  takes  up  his  freedom  of 
this  town,  lias  reafon  to  remember  King  John,  by  being  obli- 
ged, according  to  a  claufe  in  his  charter,  to  jump  into  a  bog, 
wherein  they  fometimes  fink  up  to  the  chin.  The  rife  of  this 
cuftom  is  faid  to  be,  that  when  King  John  was  travelling  this 
way,  he  happened  to  flick  faft  in  this  hole,  and  therefore  in- 
flicted this  puniihment  on  the  town  for  not  keeping  the  road  in 
better  repair. 

RemarkableVjllages,CuriositiesWAnticvuities. 

North  Shields  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tyne,  at  its  efflux 
into  the  fea,  and  may  be  cenfidered  as  an  appendage  to  New- 
caftle  as  Gravefend  is  to  London,  and  like  that  chiefly  inhabited 
by  failois  :  and  it  has  a  great  number  of  veflels  belonging  to  it. 
The  ftreets  lie  along  the  ftiore,  where  the  river  forms  a  little 
bay,  which  is  a  deep  and  a  fafe  road  for  the  laden  colliers.  Some- 
times 400  fhips  lie  here  in  rows  or  tiers. 

I*  One  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  this  county  is  that  famous 
range  of  mountains  near  Wooller,  upon  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land, calJed  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Thefe  mountains  are  fo  high, 
efpecially  upon  the  north  fide,  that  fnow  may  be  feen  in  fome  of 
their  cliffs  til)  Midfummer  :  they  ferve  as  a  land  mark  at  fea  ; 
and  one  of  them,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  reft,  looks  at  a 
diftance  like  the  famous  peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  may  be  plainly 
feen  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  miles.  On  the  top  of  this  moun- 
tain is  a  fmooth  pleafant  plain,  about  half  a  mile  in  diaraeter, 
with  a  large  pond  in  the  middle  of  it. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  Picls  Wall,  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  province  in  Britain,  pafling  through  this  country,  here 
are  to  be  feen  more  numerous  memorials  of  funerals  and  battles, 
and  other  antiquities,  than  in  any  other  county  in  Britain. 

In  a  large  tra£t  of  country  fouth  of  the  river  Read,  known 
therefore  by  the  name  of  Read/dale,  there  are  feveral  great 
heaps  of  ftone  called  Lows,  which  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood believe  to  have  been  raifed  as  monuments  of  fome  illuftrious 
perfons  flain  in  this  place.  Large  ftone  pillars  are  alfo  erected 
in  feveral  parts,  in  remembrance,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  battles  fought 
betwe-  n  the  South  and  North  Britons. . 

Chejler,  in  the  Picls  Wall,  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
Magna  of  the  Romans,  not  only  becaufe  it  ftands  upon,  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  Wall,  but  becaufe  fome  altars  and 
inferiptions  have  been  difcovered  here,  which  prove  its  anti- 
quity. 

At 
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At  Warkwartk,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet,  there  is  a 
hermitage  cut  out  of  a  folic!  rock,  confifting  of  a  bed-chamber 
and  kitchen,  with  a  chapel  and  an  altar. 

Flodden,  a  village  on  the  river  Till,  is  famous  for  a  very 
bloody  battle,  wherein  the  Scots  were  defeated. 

Holy  IJlandy  is  eight  miles  from  Berwick,  and  was  fo  called 
becaufe  it  was  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fince  removed  to  Durham. 
It  was  the  antient  Lindisfarn,  and  has  ftill  the  remains  of  a 
monaftery,  built  by  Aiden  the  Scot,  who  was  fent  into  Eng- 
land to  preach  the  Gofpel  to  the  Northumbrians  about  636.  It 
is  encompaffed  by  the  fea  at  high  water  ;  at  low  water  there  is 
a  paffage  over  the  fands  on  the  weft  fide  to  the  continent.  It 
produces  corn  and  rabbits ;  fifh  abounds  on  the  coaft.  Here 
is  a  pretty  town,  at  the  fide  of  which  lies  a  commodious  haveh, 
defended  by  a  fort  on  the  hills  to  the  fouth-eaft.  As  this  is  the 
only  open  port  between  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Humber 
or  Yarmouth  Roads,  it  has  fometimes  proved  a  great  ihelter  to 
our  merchant  fhips,  efpecially  thofe  from  Archangel  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world. 

Fairn  I/lands,  are  feven  miles  from  Holy  Ifland,  and  two 
from  Bam  borough  Caftle.  On  the  fouth  fide  are  a  knot  of 
rocks  furrounded  by  the  main  ocean,  where  are  a  fort,  the  ruins 
of  an  old  monaftery,  a  tower  and  a  light  houfe.  They  abounct 
with  fea  fowl. 

Coquet  IJlandy  is  feventeen  miles  from  Fairn  Ifland,  and  lies 
to  the  fouth-eaft  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  that  name,  where 
are  vafl  flocks  of  wild  fowl.  The  air  is  reckoned  unhealthy  by 
reafon  of  frequent  fogs.  The  foil  is  barren,  and  the  ifland  often 
attacked  with  tempefts. 

Dunjianiurg-Caftle^  is  fituated  on  the  fhore  between  the 
Coquet  and  Fairn  Iflands,  and  Hands  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  foil  ; 
is  famous  for  a  kind  of  diamonds,  or  fine  fpar,  refembling  thofe 
of  St.  Vincent's  Rock,  near  Briftol.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a 
famous  caftle  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft. 

SEATS. 

The  Caftle  of  Alnwick  is  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. Part  of  it  is  very  antient ;  but  mod  of  it  has  been 
re-built  by  the  prefent  Duke.  The  architecture  of  the  new 
buildings  is  quite  in  the  caftle  ftile,  and  very  light  and  pleafing. 
'The  apartments  are  all  fitted  up  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  and  beau- 
tifully ornamented. 

Morpeth  Caftle  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlifle  ;  and  at 
Chillingham  the  Earl  of  Tankerville  has  a  feat  ;  as  has  alfo  Sir 
John  Lambert  Middleton,  at,  JSelfoe  cafjle,  Sir  Edward  Svvi:i- 

burn, 
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burn,  Bart,  at  Capheaton,  and  Sir  Walter  Blackett,  Bart:  at 
Newcjftle. 


CUMBERLAND. 

This  county  is  bounded  by  the  Irifh  fea  on  the  weft,  by  part 
tof  Scotland  on  the  north,  by  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
WeftmorcUnd  on  the  caft,  and  by  Lancafhire  and  the  Irifh  fea 
on  the  fouth.  It  is  about  55  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  38  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  168  miles  in  circumference. 

The  air  of  this  county,  though  cold,  is  lefs  piercing  than 
might  be  expected  from  its  fituation,  being  fheltered  by  lofty 
mountains  on  the  north.  The  foil  is  in  general  fruitful,  the 
plains  producing  corn  in  great  abundance,  and  the  mountains 
yielding  pafture  for  numerous  flocks  of  fheep,  with  which  they 
are  perpetually  covered.  The  face  of  the  country  is  delight- 
fully varied  by  lofty  hills,  vallies,  and  water  ;  but  the  profpect 
would  be  ftill  more  agreeable,  if  it  was  not  deficient  in  wood, 
many  plantations  of  vv/hich  have  been  made,  but  without  fuf- 
ficient  fuccefs  to  encourage  the  practice.  The  Derwent  produ- 
ces falmon  in  great  plenty,  and  the  Eden  Char,  a  fmall  fiih.  of 
the  trout  kind,  which  is  not  found  in  any  Waters  of  this  ifland 
except  the  Eden  and  Winandermere,  a  lake  in  Weftmoreland. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Irt,  on  the  fea  coaft,  near  Ravenglas, 
are  found  pearl  mufcles  j  for  the  fifhing  of  which,  fome  perfons 
obtained  a. patent  not  very  long  ago _  j  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  undertaking  has  yet  produced  any  confiderable  advantage. 
Several  mountains  here  contain  metals  and  minerals  5  and  in  the 
fouth  part  of  the  county,  which  is  called  Copeland,  the  moun- 
tains abound  with  rich  veins  of  copper,  as  they  do  alfo  in  Der- 
went Fells,  particularly  at  Newland,  a  village  near  Kefwick^ 
where  it  is  faid. there  was  once  found  a  mixture  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver.  In  this  county  there  are  alfo  mines  of  coals^  lead,  lapi3 
calaminaries,  and  black  lead,  a  mineral,  found  no  where  elfe, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  wadd.  The  wadd  mines  lie  chiefly  in 
and  about  Derwent  Fells,  where  this  mineral  may  be  dug  up  irt 
any  quantity.  • 

Cumberland  abounds  with  rivers  and  large  bodies  of  water, 
which  the  inhabitants  call  meres  :,  of  the  river3  the  Derwent  is 
the  chief.  It  rifts  in  Borrodale,  a  large  valley  fouth  of  Kef- 
wick,  and  running  along  the  hills,  called  Derwent  Fells,  forms 
a  large  lake  in  which  are  three  fmall  iflands,  and  at  the  north 
fide  of  which  ftands  the  town  of  Kefwick ;  thence  the  Derwent 
runs  through  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  palling  by  Cocker- 
mouth,  falls  into  the  Irifh  fea,  near  a  fmall  market  town  called 
Workington.     The  Edeo,  another  confiderable  river  in  this 
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County,  rifes  at  Mervel  Hill,  near  Aflcrig,  jn  Yorkfhire,  and 
running  north-weft,  crofs  the  counties-  of  Weftrnore'land  and 
Cumberland,  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  and  being  joined  bly  fe- 
veral  other  rivers,  runs  directly  weft  ;  and  paffing  by  Carlifle, 
falls  into  that  part  of  the  Irifh  fea  called  Sol  way  Frith.  Be- 
fides  the  two  rivers  already  mentioned  ;  here  are  alio  the  E!n, 
the  Elk,  the  Leven,  the  Irking,  the  South  Tyne,  and  fevcral 
other  lefs  confiderable  rivers  and  brooks,  which  fupply  the  inha- 
bitants with  plenty  of  fifti. 

This  county  is  divided  into  five  principal  parts  called  wards, 
which  is  probably  a  diftricl:  equivalent  lb  the  hundreds  and  wa- 
pentakes of  other  counties  ;  though  no  explanation  of  the  word, 
as  a  divifion  of  a  county,  i$  to  be  found.  The  county  contains 
one  city  and  eleven  market  towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of 
"York,  and  diccefe  of  Chefter  and  Carlifle. 

C    A    R    L    L    S    L    & 

This  city,  which  is  301  miles  from  London,  is  oF  great  an- 
tiquity, and  is  faid  to  have  been  founded'  by  Luil,  a  petfcyking 
of  the  county,  long  before  the  Romans-  came,  who  had  a  fta*w 
tion  here;  but  after  its  departure  it  was  ruined  by  the  Caledo*- 
nians,  &c.  In  680,  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland^  rebuilt1 
and  walled  it  round.  It  was  again  fo  (nattered  by  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  that  it  lay 
in  ruins  for  about  200  years,  till  William  the  Second  ordered 
the  wall  and  caftle  to  be  repaired.  King  Henry  the  Firft  aug- 
mented its  fortifications,  and  made  it  the  fee  of  a  bifhop.  It 
was  often  befieged  by  the  Scots,  who  took  it  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  King  John  j  but  their 
fucceflbrs,  Henry  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  Third,  recovered 
it.  Its  walls  and  caftle  were  well  repaired- by  Richard  the 
Third  ;  and  Henry  the  Eighth  built  a  citadel.  It  was  taken  by 
the  rebels  in  1745,  and  retaken  foon  after  by  his  Royal  Highnefs. 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

This  city  is  fituated  between  the  conflux  of  three  fine  rivers, 
abounding  with  fifh,  viz.  the  Eden  on  the  north,  over  which  it 
has  two  bridges,  that  is  but  fix  miles  from  Scotland,  the  Petteril 
on  the  ealt,  and  theCaude  on  the  weft.  It  is  a  fea  porf,  though 
without  fhips  or  merchants,  and  is  the  key  of  England  on  the 
weft  fea,  which  is  here  called  Sol  way  Frith,  as  Berwick  on 
Tweed  is  upon  the  eaft  fea.  It  is  a  wealthy  populous  place, 
with  well-built  houfes,  and  three  gates  in  the  walls,  Which  are 
about  one  mile  in  compafs,  and  broad  enough  for  two  men  to 
walk  on  them  a-breafts  The  revenues  of  the  city,  are  about 
500I.  a  year,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  arc 

about 
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about  2000.  It  trades  chiefly  in  fuftians  ;  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  twenty-four  common  council-men, 
a  QicrifF,  two  bailiffs,  &c.  and  the  aflizes  and  lemons  aie  molt 
commonly  held  here.  It  has  but  two  panfh  churches,  one  of 
which  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  inclofed  by  a  wall.  The  welt  part  of  the 
cathedral  fuffered  much  during  the  civil  wars,  when  the  city  was 
bdieged.  The  P;£ls  wall  begins  juft  below  the  town,  and  croffes 
this  part  of  the  ifland  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.  Here  was  for- 
merly a  monaflery. 

Cockermouth  is  a  neatly  built  trading  town,  with  a  har- 
bour, at  the  diftance  of  300  miles  from  London.  It  lies  low 
between  two  hills,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  church,  and  on  the 
other,  over  againft  it  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Cucker,  and  fouth 
of  the  Derwent,  is  the  caflle,  which  is  very  ftrong;  on  the 
gates  are  the  arms  of  the  Mokon's,  Humphranville's,  Lucy's, 
and  Percy's.  The  walis  are  600  yards  in  compafs.  It  was 
built  foon  after  the  conqueft  by  William  de  Mefchines  In  this 
place  are  the  remains  of  a  vaulted  cellar,  and  fome  walls  of  a 
chapel,  which  are  well  worth  feeing.  About  two  miles  off  are 
the  ruins  of  Papcaftle,  poffeffed  by  the  Romans.  Here  was 
found  a  large  veflel  of  green  ftone,  curioufly  engraved  with  the 
image  of  a  prieft  dipping  a  child  in  the  water,  and  a  Danifh  in- 
fcription  in  Runick  characters,  fignifying  that  Ekard,  one  of 
their  great  men,  was  baptized  here,  whofe  example  the  reft  fol- 
lowed. It  is  ftill  ufed  as  a  font  in  the  neighbouring  church  of 
B.'rdkirk. 

Whitehaven  is  303  miles  from  London,  and  is  fo  called 
from  the  white  cliffs  that  are  near  it,  and  fhelter  the  harbour 
from  tempefts :  it  is  a  populous  rich  town,  chiefly  obliged  to  Sir 
James  Lowther  for  its  improvement,  who  was  at  vaft  expence 
*o  make  the,,  harbour  more  commodious,  and  to  beautify  the 
town,  the  trade  of  which  chiefly  confifts  in  fait  and  coal;  it  is 
fo  remarkable  for  the  latter,  that  here  are  feveral  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  it  being  the  moft  eminent  port  in  England  next  to 
Newcaftle  for  the  coal  trade ;  infomuch  that  in  time  of  war  or 
crofs  winds,  it  is  common  to  fee  200  fail  of  (hips  go  oft  at  once 
from  hence  to  Dublin,  by  which  means  they  continue  to  im- 
prove the  harbour,  repair  the  roads,  and  have  built  a  new  church. 
The  coaft  of  Whitehaven  is  very  uncertain  by  reafon  of  the 
fhifting  of  the  fands ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  juft  farveys 
have  been  made  of  it,  but  what  are  very  ancient ;  and  therefore 
,not  entirely  to  be  relied  on ;  wherefore  it  is  very  common  to  take 
pilots  cither  in  the  Ifle  of  Man  or  Whitehaven. 

Pen- 
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Penrith  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  282  miles  from  London. 
The  name  in  Britifh  fignifies  a  red  hill,  or  head  j  the  ground 
hereabout  and  the  ftone  is  of  a  reddiih  colour}  it  ftands  on  a 
hill  called  Penrith  Fell,  not  far  from  the  conflux  of  the  Eimot 
and  Loder,  at  which  is  the  round  trench  called  King  Arthur's 
table.  It  has  a  large  market-place,  with  a  town  houfe  of 
wood  for  its  convenience,  beautified  with  bears  climbing  up  a, 
ragged  ftaff,  the  device  of  the  Earl  of  Warick.  Here  is  a  re- 
markable water  courfe  brought  from  Peatrill.  In  Penrith  church- 
yard are  two  large  pyramidical  pillars  about  four  yards  in  height, 
and  five  diftant  from  one  another,  which  were  fet  up  in  memory 
of  Owen  Cefarius,  who  is  fabled  to  have  been  of  fo  enormous 
a  ftature,  that  his  grave  they  fay  reached  from  one  pillar  to  the 
other  j  the  figures  of  bears  in  ftone  on  each  fide  of  his  grave  are 
in  remembrance  of  his  feats  on  thofe  animals.  From  an  infcrip- 
tion  on  the  outfide  of  the  veftry  wall,  it  appears  that  there  was 
a  plague  here  in  1598.  It  is  a  large,  populous,  well-built  town, 
noted  for  tanners,  and  reckoned  the  fecond  in  the  county-  for 
trade  and  wealth.  There  are  feveral  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which,  from  the  infcriptions,  appear  to  have  been  Roman  edi- 
fices ;  as  alfo  a  grotto  on  the  banks  of  the  Eden,  which  had 
iron  gates,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  a  place  of  retreat.  It 
has  a  handfome  fpacious  church,  lately  rebuilt,  the  roof  of 
which  is  fupported  by  a  number  of  pillars,  the  fhafts  of  whofe 
columns  are  of  one  entire  ftone  of  a  reddifh  colour  hewn  out  of 
a  quarry  at  the  entrance  of  the  town. 

Ravenglas  is  generally  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  Irifh  words  Ravigb  and  G/as,  which  fignify  a  braky  green, 
fuch  being  the  foil  on  which  it  ftands  ;  though  fome  fuppofe  the 
original  name  to  be  Avenglas,  a  word  fignifying  a  fky-coloured 
river.  It  is  diftant  from  London  282  miles,  and  ftands  between; 
the  river  Efk  and  a  fmaller  ftream  called  the  Mute  j  and  not  far 
from  the  river  Irt;  the  Efk  and  Mute  falling  here  into  the  fea, 
form  a  good  harbour  for  mips  j  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  con- 
fiderable  fifhery  :  they  have  the  privilege  of  taking  wood  from 
the  royal  forefts  or  manors,  to  make  the  engines,  or  wears  callecj 
fifh  garths,  in  the  river  Efk,  which  was  granted  them  by  King 
John,  and  which  they  ftill  enjoy. 

Keswick  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  lake  forrned  by  the 
Derwent,  and  is  diftant  from  London  286  miles.  It  is  fituated 
m  a  fruitful  plain  almoft  encompafled  with  mountains,  called 
Derwent  Fells,  againft  which  the  vapours  that  rife  from  below 
are  perpetuallly  condenfed  into  water.  It  is  fheltered  from  the 
north  winds  by  a  vei*y  lofty  mountain  called  Skiddaw.  Here  is 
a  workboufe  for  the  poor  of  the  town  and  parifh,  built  by  Sir 
John  Ba,nks,  knight,  a  native  of  this  tpwn,  who  was  Attorney 
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General  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Firft.  It  has  been 
long  of  conliJerable  note  for  mines  of  black  lead  ;  and  the  mi- 
ners, who  arc  its  chief  inhabitants,  have  wattr-woiks  by  the 
Derwent,  for  (inciting  the  lead  and  fawing  boards. 

•  Egremont  is  diftant  from  London  297  miles,  and  (lands 
on  the  banks  of  a  little  river  named  Broadwater,  that  falls  into 
the  fea,  near  a  promontory  called  St.  Bees,  about  two  miles  fouth 
of  Whitehaven.  This  town  formerly  had  a  cuftle  ;  and  before 
the  time  of  Kins;- Edward  the  Firft,  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  it  was  a  borough,  and  fent  members  to  parliament, 
privileges  which  it  loft  in  the  reign  of  that  Prince.  It  has  two 
bridges  over  the  river  Broadwater. 

.iMPTON  is  diftant  from  London   311  miles,  and  lies  on  ■ 
the  river  Irthing,  near  its  conflux,  with  a  lefs  confiderable  ftream 
called  the  Gelt,  to  the  north  eaft  of  Carlifle.     Here  is  an  hofpi- 
tal  for  fix  poor  men  and  fix  poor  women,  founded  by  the  Coun- 
tefs  Dowager  of  Carlifle. 

Jerby,  called  Market  Jerby,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  ano- 
ther town  called  Jetby,  contiguous  to  it,  which  is  not  a  market 
town,  is  diftant  from  London  301  miles,  and  fituated  at  the 
head  of  the  river  Eln. 

Kirk-Oswald,  fo  called  from  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Ofwald,  is  diftant  from  London  291  miles,  and  is  only  remark- 
able for  a  ruined  caftle,  built  before  the  reign  of  King 
John. 

Longtown  is  diftant  from  London  313  miles,  and  ftands. 
near  the  conflux  of  the  Efk,  and  a  fmall  river  called  the  Kirk- 
fop,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  It  has  an  hofpital,  and  a  cha- 
rity fchool  for  fixty  children. 

Wigtown,  fituated  in  a  foreft,  called  Allerdale,  is  diftant 
from  London  306  miles. 

Re  ma  rkableVillages,(3uriosities^  Antiquities 

Bulnefs  ftands  on  the  promontory  that  runs  into  the  Solway 
Firth,  from  which,  astheutmoft  limits  of  the  province  of  Bri- 
tain, Antoninus  began  his ■ -Itinerary,  and  was  antiently  the  head 
town  of  a  large  manor.  It  is  now  a  village,  but  has  a  fort.  As 
a  teitmony  of  his  antiquity,  the  tra&s  of  {heets  and  pieces  of 
old  wa!l~,  often  appear  in  ploughing  up  the  fields.  This  country 
being  a  kind  of  frontier  to  the  Romans,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a 
great  number  of  their  antiquities  are  found  in  it ;  but  the  chief  are 
the  ruins  of  the  famous  Picts  wall,  built  from  Solway  Frith  through 
Carlifle,  quite  acrofs  the  kingdom  to  Newcaftle,  about  80  miles 
in  length,  in  order  to  reftrain  the  northern  people,  who  have  al- 
ways been  very  troublefome  to  thofe  of  the  fouth.    This  famous 
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Wall  begins  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  to  the  north,  which,  frdln 
the  foot  of  the  bank  of  Stanwick,  a  little  village,  where  the  wall 
crofles  the  Eden,  and  fo  runs  weftwards  to  Bulnefs,  pafltd  di- 
rectly eaft  through  a  pleafant  level  country,  with  plenty  of  corn, 
meadow  and  pafture  ground  for  eight  miles  together;  but  in  all 
this  Ipace  the  wall  is  chiefly  taken  away  for  building  the  neigh- 
bouring houfes  j  only  the  ridge  of  it  is  to  be  traced  together  with 
the  trench  all  the  way  before  it  on  the  north,  and  fome  of  the 
towers  on  the  fouth  fide  ;  hence  it  runs  up  a  pretty  high  hill, 
which  lies  directly  north  from  Naworth  Caftle,  and  fo  continues 
for  two  miles  through  inclofed  grounds,  in  which  fpace  all  the 
middle  part  of  the  wall  is  ftill  ftanding.  From  hence  to  its 
crofling  the  river  Irthing,  where  it  enters  Northumberland,  it 
moftly  runs  through  a  large  wafte,  where  its  whole  breadth  may 
befeen,  which  in  fome  places  is  five,  and  in  others  eight  feet. 
This  wall,  for  four  or  five  miles  to  the  weft  of  Stanwick,  was 
built  on  the  fame  ground  as  Severus's  mud  wall ;  but  at  the  dif- 
tance from  Irthington  Moor  it  took  a  different  rout,  and  the  earth 
and  ftone  kept  a  parallel  courfe  all  the  way. 

The  Pifts  Well  is  the  principal  remain  of  antiquity,  not  only 
in  the  county,  but  in  all  Britain.  The  Romans  themfelves  called 
it  Vallum  Barbaricum,  Pr&tentura,  and  Clufara^  and  the 
Greeks  Diateicbifma.  It  runs  the  whole  length  of  Great 
Britain  in  this  place,  croffing  the  north  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  and  extending  above  eighty 
miles,  from  that  part  of  the  Irifh  Sea  called  Solway  Frith,  on 
the  weft,  to  the  German  Ocean  on  the  eaft.  This  wall  or 
'fence  was  begun  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  built  in  the  man- 
lier of  a  mural  hedge,  with  large  flakes  driven  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  wreathed  together  with  wattles.  It  was  faced 
with  earth  and  turf,  and  fortified  on  the  north  with  a  deep  ditchl 
It  was  repaired  by  the  emperor  Severus  in  the  year  123,  and 
ftrengthened  with  feveral  ftone  fortrefles  and  turrets,  near 
enough  to  communicate  an  alarm  one  to  another  by  found  of 
trumpet. 

The  Romans  being  called  from  Britain,  for  the  defence  of 
Gaul,  the  North  Britons  broke  in  upon  this  barrier,  and  in 
repeated  inroads,  put  all  they  met  with  to  the  fword.  Upon 
this  the  South  Britons  applied  to  Rome  for  affiftance,  and  a 
legion  was  fentover  to  them,  which  drove  the  enemy  back  into 
their  own  country ;  but  as  the  Romans  at  this  time  4had  full 
employment  for  their  troops,  it  became  necefTary  for  them  to 
enable  the  South  Britons  to  defend  themtelves  for  the  future  j 
they  therefore  afiuted  them  to  build  a  wail  of  ftone,  eight  feet 
broad  and  twelve  feet  high,  of  equal  extent  with  the  mural 
hedge,  and  nearly  upon  the  fame  ground.  This  wall"  was  com- 
2  A  2  pleats d 
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pleated  under  the  direction  of  jEHus,  the  Roman  General,  about 
the  year  430  ;  and  the  tracks  of  it,  with  the  foundation  of  the 
tuwers  or  little  caftles,  now  called  Caftle  Steeds,  placed  at  the 
diftance  of  a  mile  one  from  another,  and  the  little  fortified  towns 
on  the  infide,  called  Chefters,  are  ftill  vifible.  The  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  fay,  that  here  arc  fometimes  found  pieces  of  tubes 
or  pipes,  fuppofed  to  be  ufed  as  trumpets,  and  to  have  been  art- 
fully laid  in  the  wall  between  each  caftle  or  tower,  for  giving  the 
quickeft  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  fo  that  any  matter 
of  moment  could  be  communicated  from  fea  to  fea  in  an  hour. 
In  the  rubbifti  of  this  walk  was  found,  fome  time  ago,  an  image 
of  brafs  about  half  a  foot  long,  which,  from  the  defcription  the 
antients  have  given  us  of  the  god  Terminus,  whofe  image  they 
ufed  to  lay  in  the  foundation  of  their  boundaries,  appears  to  be  a 
rcprefentation  of  that  deity. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  weft  of  the  river  Irthing,  at  a  place  called 
Burdijfely  there  is  the  foundatien  of  a  large  caftle  ;  and  from  a 
moor  called  Irthington  Moor,  after  Irthington,  a  town  fituated 
on  this  river,  the  traces  of  the  ftone  wall,  and  the  old  wall  of 
earth  are  both  vifible,  and  continue  the  fame  rout  parallel  to 
each  other,  at  the  ftiftance  of  about  one  hundred  yards,  the 
new  wall  being  fouth  of  the  old,  quite  to  Newcaftle.  The  wall 
enters  Northumberland,  not  far  from  Irthington  Moor,  and 
foon  after  crofTes  a  fmall  river  called  Tippall,  at  Thirlewall 
Caftle ;  from  Thirlewall  Caftle  it  is  continued  over  a  range  of 
rugged,  naked,  and  fteep  rocks,  that  extends  about  nine  miles ; 
and  is  built  in  fome  places  not  more  than  fix  feet  from  the 
precipice,  in  none  more  than  twenty- four.  The  higeft  part 
of  it  that  is  now  (landing,  between  Carlifle  and  Newcaftle,  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  Thirlewall  Bankhead,  near  Thirlewall 
Caftle  j  it  is  there  nine  feet  high  ;  and  at  this  place  there  are 
tthe  veftiges  of  a  Roman  city  furrounded  by  a  deep  trench. 
From  hence  to  Seavenihale,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  half 
way  between  the  two  extremites  of  the  wall,  it  is  removed  to 
the  very  foundations,  except  in  very  few  places,  where  it  ftill 
ftands  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet.  This  part  of  the 
country,  efpecially  on  the  north  fids  of  the  wall,  has  a  difmal 
afpeel,  being  all  wild  fells  and  moors,  full  of  mofles  and 
loughs. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  this  county  we  may  reckon 
the  mountains,  fome  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  height, 
particularly  Hard  knot-hill,  Wry-nofe,  and  Skiddaw.  Hard- 
knot-hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  rifes  the  river  Elk,  is  a  ragged 
mountain,  fo  fteep,  that  it  is  almoft  impofiible  to  afcend  it  j  yet 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  fome  huge  ftones  were 
discovered  upon  the  very  fumrnit,  which  Camden  fuppofed  to 

have 
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have  been  the  foundation  of  a  cattle,  but  which  may  with 
greater  probability  be  confulered  as  the  ruins  of  fome  church  or 
chapel }  for  in  tbe  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  it  was  a  work  of 
moft  meritorious  devotion,  to  erecl:  crofts  and  build  chapels 
upon  the  tops  of  the  higheft  hills  and  promontories,  not  only 
becaufe  they  were  more  confpicuous,  but  becaufe  they  were  pro- 
portionably  nearer  to  Heaven ;  fuch  buildings  were  generally 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  it  was  from  fuch  chapels  and 
Croffes,  that  the  ridge  of  mountains,  which  run  along  the  eaft 
fide  of  this  county,  on  the  borders  of  Northumberland,  obtained 
the  name  of  Crofs  Fells,  for  they  were  before  called  Fiend's 
or  Devil's  Fells ;  and  a  fmall  town  at  the  bottom  of  them, 
ftill  bears  the  name  of  Dillfton,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Devil's 
Town,  the  name  by  which  it  is  called  in  fome  ancient  records 
ftill  extant. 

Wry-nofe  is  fituated  about  a  mile  fouth-eaft  of  Hard-knot- 
hill,  near  the  high  road  from  Penrith  to  Kirby,  a  market  town 
in  Lancashire.  Near  this  road,  and  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
are  three  ftones,  commonly  called  (hire  ftones,  which  though 
they  lie  within  a  foot  one  of  another,  are  yet  in  three  counties ; 
one  in  Cumberland,  another  in  Weftmoreland,  and  the  third  in 
Lancafhire. 

Skiddaw  ftands  north  of  Kefwick,  and,  at  a  prodigious 
height,  divides  like  Parnaflus  into  two  heads,  from  whence  there 
is  a  view  of  Scroffel-hill,  in  the  {hire  of  Annandale,  in  Scotland, 
where  the  people  prognofticate  a  change  of  weather,  by  the 
mitts  that  rife  or  fall  upon  the  top  of  this  mountain,  according 
to  the  following  proverbial  rhlme : 

If  Skiddaw  have  a  cap, 
Scroffel  wots  full  well  of  that. 

BeGdes  Hard-knot-hill,  Wry-nofe,  and  Skiddaw,  there  are 
two  other  mountains,  Lauvellin  and  Caftinand,  which  are  joined 
m  a  couplet  of  the  fame  age  and  kind  : 

Skiddaw,  Lauvellin,  and  Caftinand,  ! 
Are  the  higheft  hills  in  all  England, 

On  the  outfide  of  the  veftry,  in  the  wall  of  Penrith -churchy 
there  is  an  infcription,  importing,  that  in  the  year  1598,  a  plague 
raged  in  this  county,  of  which  2266  died  at  Penrith,  2500  at 
Kendall,  J200  at  Richmond,  and  1196  at  Carlifle,  which  is 
the  mare  remarkable,  as  no  mention  \%  made  of  fuch  a  diftemper 
b$  any  hiftorian.- 

At 
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At  Seavenfoale,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  wall,  is  ftill  to  be  feen 
the  greatcft  part  of  a  fquare  Roman  caftle,  curfbufly  vaulted  un- 
derneath. At  Carrow-brough,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Sea- 
venfhale,  are  the  traces  of  another  Roman  city,  furrounded  by 
a  wall.  At  Portgate,  half  a  mile  north  weft  of  Hexham,  in 
Northumberland,  there  are  great  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  and 
a  fquare  tower  is  ftill  ftanding,  and  converted  into  a  dwelling- 
houfe.  From  Portgate  to  Halton  Sheels,  being  the  diitance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half,  there  is  only  part  of  the  middle  of  the  wall  re- 
maining. From  Halton  Sheels,  for  two  miles  farther  eaft,  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  wall  is  ftill  ftanding,  and  theafhler  front  of 
the  wall  is  very  difcernible  all  the  way  to  Walltovvn,  which 
ftands  at  the  diftance  of  eight  miles  from  Newcaftle  ;  and  about 
half  a  mile  fouth  of  the  wall.  From  Walltown  to  Newcaftle, 
the  wall  runs  over  a  deal  of  high  ground,  and  through  variety  of 
fine  corn  land  and  inclofures  of  meadow  and  pafture  ;  and  from 
the  foot  of  Benwell-hills  at  the  end,  being  about  two  miles,  it 
runs  along  the  high  road  to  Wtftgate  in  Newcaftle. 

Morejby^  near  Whitehaven,  is  remarkable  for  many  remains 
of  antiquity.  This  place  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  antient  Morbium 
where  the  Equites  Cataphradtarii  were  quartered,  becaufe  there 
appears  fome  fimilitude  between  Morbium  and  Morefby  ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  Morefby,  the  name  of  the  place,  was  de- 
rived from  Maurice,  or  Morefce,  the  name  of  a  perfon  of  note, 
who  is  known  to  have  fixed  his  feat  near  this  place,  and  may 
therefore  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  have  given  it  his  name,  as 
many  others  have  done  to  feveral  towns  in  this  county.  The 
fhore  near  this  place  appears  to  have  been  fortified  by  the  Romans 
in  all  places  convenient  for  landing,  by  the  ruins  of  their  works, 
which  are  ftill  remaining.  There  are  alfo  vaults,  foundations  of 
ancient  buildings,   and  caverns,  called  Picts  Holes. 

SEATS. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  a  feat  at  Drumburg-caftle,  on  the 
Solway  Frith  ;  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  at  Naworth,  ten  miles  from 
Carlifle;  the  Earl  of  SufTex,  at  Kirk-Ofwald,  13  miles  from 
Carlifle;  Edward  Haffel,  Efq;  at  Dacres-caftle,  four,  miles  from 
Penrith  ;  Sir  George  Fletcher,  Bart,  at  Hutton  Hall ;  the  Bifhop 
of  Carlifle  at  Rofe-caftle  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Penrith- 
caftle. 
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WESTMORELAND. 

This  county  is  bounded  by  Cumberland  on  .  the  weft  and 
north- weft  j  by  the  biihopric  of  Durham  on  the  north -eaft  ;  by 
Yorkfhire  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Lancashire  on  the  fouth.  It  ex- 
tends in  length,  from  north  to  fouth  30  miles;  from  welt  to  eaft; 
24  miles,  and  is  120  miles  in  circumference. 

The  air  of  this  county  is -Tweet,  pleafant,  and  healthy;  but 
in  the  mountainous  parts  fharp  and  piercing.  This  county 
confifts  of  two  divifions,  the  Barony  of  Weftjnoreland,  fome- 
times  called  the  Bottom,  and  the  Barony  of  Kendal.  The 
Barony  of  Weftmoreland,  which  comprehends  the  north  part 
of  this  county,  is.  an  open  champain  county,  twenty  miles 
long  and  fourteen  broad,  confifting  of  arable  land,  and  pro- 
ducing great  plenty  of  corn  and  grafs.  The  Barony  of  Ken- 
dal, k>  called  from  the  town  of  the  fame  name,  which  com- 
prehends the  fourth  part  of  the  county,  is  very  mountainous  ; 
the  vaJlies  however  are  fruitful,  and  even  the  mountains  yield 
pafture  foi  ^eepand  cattle.  Here  are  feveral  forefts  and.  parks, 
and  both  baronies  afford  great  plenty  of  wood.  This  county 
is  well  fupplied  with  fiih ;  and  the  charre,  a  delicate  fort  of 
trout,  is  peculiar  to  the  river  Eden,  Winander-Mere,  and  Ullef- 
water.  The  weftern  mountains  of  this  county  are  fuppofed  to 
cor.tain  vai  quantities  of  copper  ore,  and  fome  veins  of  gold; 
but  as  the  expence  of  winning  the  ores,  on  account  of  their 
depth,  and  fome  other  inconveniencies,  has  been  found  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  value  of  what  metals  could  be  obtained* 
the  defign  therefore  of  working  thefe  mines  has  been  laid  afide. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  this  county  are  ftockings  and  woollen 
cloth.    . 

This  county  is  well  watered  with  feveral  rivers,  and  fome 
lakes  or  large  bodies  of  water,  generally  called  meres  in  the  north 
of  England.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Eden,  the  Eimot„ 
the  Loder,  and  the  Can.  .  The  Eden  js  a  river  of  Cumberland, 
and  has  been  defcribed  in  the  account  given  of  that  county. 
The  Eimot  has  its  origin  from  a  lake  called  Ullefwater,  upon 
the  borders  of  Cumberland,  a  few  miles  fouth  of  Penrith. 
This  lake  is  fupplied  by  fix  fmall  ftreams,  four  of  which  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Glenkern  river,  Glenkwidin  river, 
Glenkriden  river,  and  Hawfwater;  but  the  other  two  have  no 
names.  From  Ullefwater  the  Eimot  runs  north  by  Penrith, 
and  falls  into  the  Eden,  about  two  or  three  miles  north  of  that 
town.  The  Loder  is  a  name  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Gladdwr,  a  Britifh  word,  which  fignifies  clear  or  limpid 
•pater.    It  ifTues  from  a  lake  called  Broadwater,  fouth-eaft  of 
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Ullefwater,  and  running  north,  falls  into  the  Eimot  near  Pen- 
lith.  The  river  Can,  Ken,  or  Kent,  derives  its  name  and 
origin  from  a  lake  called  Kentmere,  near  Amblefide  j  and  run- 
ning fouth-eaft,  pafles  by  Kendal,  and  there  forming  an  angle, 
mns  fouth-wefr,  and  falls  into  the  Irifli  fea  a  few  miles  weft  of 
Burton.  Other  Icfs  confiderable  rivers  of  this  county  are  the 
Winfter,  the  Lavennet-Beck,  the  Swindale-Beck,  and  the  Blen- 
kern-Beck.  The  principal  lake  in  this  county,  and  indeed  the 
greateft  in  all  England,  is  Winander  Mere,  probably  fo  called 
from  its  winding  banks.  It  lies  fouth  of  Amblefide,  upon  the 
borders  of  Cumberland,  and  is  ten  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  two  miles  in  breadth.  The  water  is  exceeding  clear. 
There  are  feveral  iflands  in  it,  and  the  bottom,  which  is  one 
continued  rock,  is  in  fome  places  faid  to  be  very  deep. 

This  county  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and  each  ward  into 
conftablewicka.  Weftmoreland  never  was  divided  into  hun- 
dreds, rapes,  or  wapentakes,  like  other  counties,  becaufe,  as  is 
fuppofed,  the  inhabitancy  anciently  paid  no  fubfidies,  having 
been  thought  fufficiently  charged  in  the  border  fervice  againft 
the  Scots.  This  county  has  no  city,  but  contains  eight  market 
towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  York  :  that  part  of  it  called 
the  Barony  of  Weftmoreland  is  comprehended  in  the  diocefe  of 
Carlifle  ;  and  the  other  part,  called  the  Barony  of  Kendal, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Chefter ;  both  baronies  containing  32  large 
parifbes. 

MARKET-TOWNS. 

Appleby  is  268  miles  from  London,  and  is  the  county 
town.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  formerly  fheriffs  cf  its  own, 
and  to  have  been  a  county  of  itfelf.  King  Henry  the  Firft  gave 
it  privileges  equal  to  thofe  of  the  city  of  York,  which  privileges 
were  confirmed  by  -.Jlenry  the  Second,  Henry  the  Third,  and 
other  fucceeding  Kings.  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Firft  it  had  a  mayor  and  two  provofts,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  a  common-council,  and 
two  ferjeants  at  mace. 

Appleby  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Eden,  by  which  it  is  almoft  furrounded ;  but  though  it  is  the 
county  town,  it  is  by  no  means  the  richeft  or  the  handfomeft  in 
the  county.  It  coniifts  chiefly  of  one  broad  ftreet,  which  runs 
with  an  eafy  afcent  from  north  to  fouth.  At  one  end  of  this 
ftreet  is  an  ancient  caftle,  fortified  by  the  river,  and  by  large 
trenches,  where  the  river  does  not  furround  it.  Here  are  two 
churches,  a  free  fchool,  and  an  hofpital,  founded  in  165 1,  by 
the  lady  Anne,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Qeorge  Lord  Clifford, 
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and  endowed  for  a  governefs  and  twelve  other  widows,  com- 
monly called  the  mother  and  twelve  fifters.  This  place  has  a 
town  hall,  where  the  afiizes  are  held,  a  county  gaol,  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Eden,  and  has  the  bcft  corn  market  in  all  tfrefe 
northern  parts. 

Kendal,  or  Candle,  is  fo  called  from  its  fituation  in  the 
dale  or  valley  of  the  river  Can.  It  is  alfo  called  Kirkby  Kendal, 
or  Candale,  from  its  church  or  kirk.  It  is  256  miles  from 
London,  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  governed 
under  the  charter  of  King  James  the  Firft,  by  a  mayor,  a 
recorder,  a  town  clerk,  twelve  aldermen,  twenty- four  bur- 
gefles,  and  two  attornies.  It  has  feven  trading  companies  ; 
the  mercers,  fheermen,  cordwainers,  tanners,  glovers,  taylors, 
and  pewterers,  who  have  each  a  diftinct  hall  ;  and  here  are  kept 
the  fefiions  of  the  peace  for  that  pait  of  the  county  called  the 
Barony  of  Kendal. 

This  is  the  largeft  town  in  the  county,  and  is  much  fuperior 
to  Appleby  in  trade,  wealth,  buildings,  and  number  of  inha- 
bitants. It  confifts  chiefly  of  two  good  ftreets,  and  has  a  large 
beautiful  church  with  twelve  chapels  of  eafe.  Near  the  church 
is  a  free  fchool,  well  endowed  with  exhibitions  for  fome  fcholars 
to  Queen's  College  in  Oxford.  Here  is  a  charity  fchool  for 
fixteen  boys  and  ten  girls,  who  are  all  cloathed  and  taught  ; 
and  over  the  river  Can  are  two  bridges,  one  of  ftone  and  ano- 
ther of  wood.  Kendal  has  had  a  confiderable  trade  in  the 
woollen  manufacture  ever  fmce  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  ; 
and  particular  laws  were  enacted  for  regulating  Kendal  cloth, 
as  early  as  the  times  of  Richard  the  Second  and  Henry  the 
Fourth.  This  town  is  alfo  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, druggets,  ferges,  hats,  and  worfted  yarn  ftockings. 

Ambleside  is  270  miles  from  London.  It  was  anciently  a 
large  city,  and  a  ftation  of  the  Romans,  of  whofe  coins  many 
have  been  found  here.  Here  is  a  confiderable  manufacture  of 
cloth. 

Kirkbt  Lonsdale,  i.  e.  a  Church  or  Kirk  in  the  dale  of 
the  river  Lon.  It  is  253  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  pretty 
large  town,  with  an  handfome  church,  a  good  ftone  bridge  over 
the  Lon,  and  a  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 

Kirkby  Steven  is  259  miles  from  London.     It  is  fituated 
.  on  the  river  Eden,  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  yarn  ftock- 
ings,   and   has  a  free- fchool,    founded  and  endowed   by  the 
Wharton  family. 

Burton  is  244  miles  from  London,  and  i«  fituated  on  the 
borders  of  Lancafhire. 

Orton  is  271  miles  from  London.    There  are  wet  mofles 
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hereabouts,   in  which  fubterraneous  trees    have   been    often 
dug  up. 

Brough,  or  Burgh  under  Stanmore,  fignifies  a  borough 
under  a  ftony  mountain,  a  diftintStion  derived  from  the  fitua- 
tion  of  this  town,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Stanmore. 
It  is  260  miles  from  London,  and  is  feparated  into  two  parts, 
one  called  Upper  Brough,  and  Church  Brough,  and  the  other 
called  the  Lower  Brough  and  the  Market  Brough.  In  Upper 
Brough  there  is  a  church,  with  a  caftle  and  a  fort,  called 
Caefar's  tower.  In  the  other  divifion  is  a  market-place,  where 
the  market  is  held,  which  is  very  confiderable. 

REMARKABLEVlLLAOES,CURIOSlTIEStf»^ANTIQyiTIES 

At  Crakenthorp,  near  Appleby,  are  feveral  large  camps  ;  and 
here  have  been  found  many  remains  of  Roman  and  other  anti- 
quities. 

In  Betham  Park,  near  Burton,  is  a  petrifying  fpring,  called 
the  Dripping-WelL 

Kirkby  Tbore  {lands  upon  an  antient  Roman  military  way, 
leading  from  Carlifle ;  and  adjoining  to  it,  upon  the  fame  caufe- 
way,  in  the  place  where  the  maiden-way  terminates,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  antient  town,  now  called  Whelp-Cajile,  and  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  Gallagum  or  Gallafum  of  the  Romans.  Coins 
and  urns  have  been  frequently  dug  up  here. 

Oppofite  to  Penrith,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Eimot,  and 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Eimot  and  Loder,  is  a  large,  round 
intrenchment,  inclofing  a  plain  area.  It  has  two  paflages, 
oppolite  one  another,  and  is  called  King  Arthur's  Round  Table. 
The  intrenchments  are  on  the  infide,  which  fhew  it  not  to  have 
been  defigned  for  a  place  of  ftrength,  but  rather  a  fort  of  amphi- 
theatre for  jufts  and  tournaments. 

Near  King  Arthur's  Round  Table  is  a  ftone  font,  in  the 
form  of  a  horfe- fhoe,  opening  towards  the  table,  and  called  by 
fome  King  Arthur's  Caftle.  It  is  alfo  called  Mayburgh,  or 
Maybrough,  a  name  which  in  the  the  ancient  Saxon  language  fig- 
nifies a  fort  of  union  and  alliance,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  peace  concluded  here  in  the  year  926,  between 
iEthelftan,  King  of  England,  Conftantine,  King  of  Scotland, 
Hacval,  King  of  Wales,  and  other  Princes. 

Kirkby  Steven  are  the  ruins  of  a  caftle,  called  Hartley  Caftle, 
which  was  built  before  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Second  ; 
and  near  Kendal  are  the  ruins  of  another  caftle,  called  Kendal 
Caftle,  but  when,  or  by  whom  it  was  built,  dees  not  appear. 

Brougham,  upon  the  military  way  to  Carlifle,  where  that  way 
crofles  the  river  Eimot,  was  the  Brovoniacum  or  Brocovum  of 
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the  Romans,  in  which  the  company  of  the  Defenfores  were 
ftationed.  Though  time  has  reduced  this  antient  city  to  3 
village,  yet  it  has  preferved  the  Roman  name  almoft  entire ; 
and  here  have  been  found  feveral  coins,  altars,  and  other  teftU 
monies  of  its  fplendor  and  antiquity. 

At  Levens,  fouth  of  Kendal,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Can, 
over  which  it  has  a  handfome  ftone  bridge,  are  ftill  to  I  e  feen 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  round  building,  which  is  called  Kirkfhead, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  antiently  a  temple,  dedicated  to 
Diana. 

SEATS. 

The  Earl  of  Thanet  has  a  feat  about  12  miles  from  Apple* 
by,  known  by  the  name  of  Pendragon-Cajlk — Beltham-Cajile, 
7  miles  from  Kendal,  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby;  and 
Lowther-Hally  near  Ullefwater,  is  the  feat  of  Sir  James  Low 
ther,  Bart, 
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LANCASHIRE. 

This  county  is  bounded  by  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Weft- 
moreland  on  the  north,  by  Chefhire  on  the  fouth,  by  York- 
fhire  on  the  eaft:,  and  by  the  Irifh  fea  on  the  weft  :  towards  the 
north  it  is  divided  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which  renders  that  part 
of  Lancafhire  adjoining  to  Cumberland  a  peninfula.  The  figure 
of  the  county  is  much  like  that  of  England:  it  meafures  32 
miles  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  57  in  length,  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  170  miles  in  circumference. 

This  county  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds  :  it  has  no  city,  but 
contains  27  market  towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  York  and 
diocefe  of  Chefter,  and  contains  60  parifhes,  as  appears  by  ah 
ecclefiaftical  furvey  made  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the  Firflr, 
The  parifhes  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  any  other  county  in 
England,  and  very  populous,  and  there  are  for  that  reafon  many 
chapels  in  this  county,  feveral  of  which  are  as  large  as  parifh 
churches.  King  Edward  the  Third  made  this  a  county  palatine, 
in  favour  of  his  fon,  John  of  Gaunt,  and  it  has  a  court  which 
fits  in  the  Dutchy  Chamber  at  Weftminlter,  for  the  revenues  of 
the  Dutchy  of  Lancafter  j  and  a  chancery  court  at  Prefton  :  the 
feal  of  the  county  palatine  is  different  from  that  of  the  dutchy, 
for  there  are  lands  in  the  Dutchy  that  are  not  in  the  county. 
From  the  time  that  Lancafhire  was  made  arcounty  palatine,  Lan- 
cafter gave  the  title  of  duke  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family,  till 
$he  union  of  tbe  houfes  of  York  and  Lajicafter,  in.  the  marriage 
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of  king  Henry  the  Seventh,  of  the  Lancafter  line,  with  Eliza- 
beth, heircfs  of  the  Houfe  of  York. 

The  air  of  this  county  in  general  is  more  ferene  than  that  of 
any  other  maritime  county  in  England,  fo  that  the  inhabitants 
are  itrong  and  healthy,  except  near  the  fens  and  feafhore,  wher« 
fulphureous  and  faline  effluvia,  which  on  the  approach  ofllorms 
are  extremely  fetid,  produce  fevers,  fcurvies,  confumptions, 
rheumatifms,  and  dropfies.  There  are  alfo  certain  tracts  in  the 
more  inland  parts  of  the  county,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
moires,  that  are  moift   and  unwhsrifome. 

The  foil  of  this  county  on  the  weft  fide  generally  yields  great 
plenty  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  though  the  hilly  tracts  on  the 
eaft  fide  are  for  the  molt  part  ftoney  and  barren,  yet  the  bottoms 
of  thofe  hills  produce  excellent  oats.  Jn  fome  places  the  land 
bears  very  good  hemp,  and  the  paflure  is  fo  rich,  that  both  oxen 
and  cows  are  of  a  larger  fize  here,  than  in  any  other  county  in 
England  ;  their  horns  alfo  are  wider  and  bigger,-  Tn^this  county 
are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and  of  antimony,  black 
lead,  and  lapis  calami naris;  alfo  quarries  of  (tone  for  building. 
Here  is  iikewife  great  plenty  of  coal,  and  a  particular  kind  called 
tannel  or  candle  coaU  which  is  chiefly  found  in  the  manor  of 
Haigh,  near  Wigan.  This  coal  will  not  only  make  a  much 
clearer  fire  than  pitcoal,  but  will  bear  a  good  polifh,  and  when 
polifhed,  looks  like  black  marble  j  fo  that  candlefticks,  cups, 
itandifhes,  fnuff- boxes,  and  other  toys,  are  made  of  it.  In  fome 
of  the  coal  pits  are  found  alum,  brimftone,  and  green  vitriol. 
The  moffes  or  morafles  of  this  county  are  generally  diftinguifhed 
into  three  kinds,  the  white,  the  grey,  and  the  black,  all  which, 
being  drained,  bear  good  corn.  They  alfo  yield  turf  for  fuel, 
and  marie  to  manure  the  ground  ;  trees  are  fometimes  found, 
lying  buried  in  thefe  moijes,  and  the  people  make  ufe  of  poles 
and  fpits  to  difcover  where  they  lie.  Thefe  trees,  when  dug  up, 
ferve  alfo  for  firing,  and  they  burn  like  a  torch,  which  fome 
people  fuppofe  to  be  owing  to  the  bituminous  ftratum  in  which 
they  lie ;  but  others  to  the  turpentine  which  they  contain,  being 
generally  of  the  fir  kind.  , 

The  chief  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Merfee,  the  Ribble, 
the  Wire,  and  the  Lon.  The  Merfee,  rifing  in  the  mountains 
of  Derbyfhire,  runs  fouth- weft,  dividing  that  county  from  Lan- 
cashire, and  being  joined  by  a  confiderable  ftream  called  the 
Gout,  which  parts  Derbyfhire  and  Chefhire,  and  receiving  the 
Taurie,  the  Irwel,  the  Boll  en,  and  feveral  other  fmall  rivers, 
palTes  to  Warrington,  whence*  running  weftward,  it  falls  into 
the  irifh  fea  at  Liverpool.  The  Ribble  rifes  in  Yorkfhire,  and 
running  fouth  weft,  enters  the  county  at  Clithero.  In  its  courfe 
this  riyg;  js  augmented  by  the  Great  Colder,  the  Hodder,  the 
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Darwen,  and  the  Savock,  and  dividing  Lancashire  nearly  into 
two  equal  parts,  falls  into  the  Irifli  fea  not  fir  frorh  Prefton.  In 
its  mouth-or  aeftuary,  it  receives  a  large  river,  formed  by  the 
conftux/of  the  ftreams  Taud,  Dowglas,  and  Charnock.  The 
Wire  is  formed  by  the  Little  Calder,  the  Broke,  and  other  fmall 
ftreams,  and. running  weftward,  falls  into  the  Irifli  fea  about  12 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ribble.  The  Lon  rifes  near 
Kirby-Lonfdale,  a  market-town  of  Weftmoreland,  and  running 
fouth-weft  is  augmented  by  feveral  fleams,  and  paffes  by  Lanca- 
ster, near  which  it  falls  into  the  Irifli  fea  at  a  wide  channel,  which 
alfo  receives  the  rivers  Coker  and  Condor. 

This  county  has  great  plenty  and  variety  of  fifh  :  upon  the 
fea  coafts  are  found  codfifh,  flounders,  plaife,  and  turbbts ; 
the  fea  dogs,  incle  fifli,  and  fheath  fifh,  are  taken  upon  the  fands 
near  Liverpool ;  fturgeon  is  caught  near  Warrington,  and 
along  the  whole  coaft  are  found  green-backs,  mullets,  foles, 
fand-eels,  oyfters,  lobfters,  ftirimps,  prawns,  the  beft  and  iargeft 
cockles  in  England,  the  echim,  torculars,  wilks,  andperriwin- 
kles,  rabbptftlh,  and  papfifli;  and  fuch  abundance  of  mufclesj 
that  the  hufbandmen  near  the  fea  coafts  manure  their  ground* 
with  them. 

Almoft  all  the  rivers  in  the  county  abound  with  fifh  ;  the 
Mer  fee  in  particular  with  fparlings  and  fmelts ;  the  Ribble  with* 
flounders  and  plaife  j  the  Lon  with  the  befl  of  falmon  ;  and  the 
Wire  is  famous  for  a  large  fort  of  mufcles  called  Hambletori 
booking?,  becaufe  they  are  dragged  frOm  their  beds  with  hooks* 
in  which  pearls  of  a  confiderable  fize  are  very  often  found.  The 
Irk,  a  fmall  river  that  falls  into  the  Merfee,  is  remarkable  fdr 
eels,  fo  fat,  that  few  people  can  eat  them  ;  the  fatnefs  of  thefe 
eels  is  imputed  to  their  feeding  upon  the  greafe  and  oil  Which  is 
prefled  by  a  number  of  water  mills  upon  this  ftream,  Out  of  the 
woollen  cloths  that  are  milled  in  them.  There  are  alfo  feveral 
lakes  in  this  county,  which  abound  with  fifh,  particularly  Ken- 
ningfton  Meer,  about  five  miles'  from  Winander  Meer  in  Weft- 
moreland, which  has  very  fine  charrs  and  other  fifh.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  of  this  county  are  woollen-cloth,  cottons'  and 
ticket 

MARKET-  TOWNS. 

Lancaster  is  233  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Lone,  over  which  it  has  a  fine  ftone 
bridge.  It  is  a  corporation  governed  by  a  mayor,  alder  men*  and 
burgeffes.  It  is  a  flourifhing  town,  Well  fituated  for  trade,  and 
carries  on  a  pretty  brifk  one ;  pofTefling  about  an  hundred  fail 
gf  fhips,  feme  of  them  of  good  burthen,  for  the  African  and 
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American  trades.  But  the  only  manufactory  in  the  town  it 
that  cf  cabipetrware;  here  are  many  cabinet-makers,  who  work; 
up  the  mahogany  brought  home  in  their  own  (hips,  and  re- 
export it  to  the  Weft- Indies,  &c.  Jt  is  a  town  that  encreafes 
in  buildings  ;  having  many  new  piles,  much  fuperior  to  the  old 
ftrccts,  and  handfomely  raifed  of  white  Hone  and  flate.  The 
aflizes  are  held  in  the  caftle,  where  is  alfo  the  county  gaol.  The 
caftle  is  a  fine  ftrong  buiiding,  but  not  very  large :  on  the  top  of 
it  there  is  a  iquare  tower,  commonly  called  John  of  Gaunt's 
chair,  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  and  extenfive  profpeel:  of 
the  adjacent  country,  and  the  fea.  Here  is  but  one  church, 
which  is  an  handfome  firue'lure,  and  itands  on  the  top  of  the 
caftle  hill.  Several  utenfils  ufed  in  facrifice,  and  a  variety  of 
Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  here  ;  and  near  the  church,  on 
the  fteepeft  fide  of  the  hill,  hangs  a  piece  of  an  old  Roman  wall, 
now  called  Wery-wall. 

Manchester  is  182  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  place  of  very 
great  antiquity.  A  town  was  raifed  here  by  the  Romans,  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  in  the  97th  year  of  the  Chriftian  sera  ;  and  long 
before  this  there  had  been  aButifh  town  here,  in  the  midft  of 
a  foreft. 

Manchefter  is  now  a  town  of  great  trade  ;  and  the  manufac- 
tories here  are  very  confiderable.  The  fuftian  mannfacTrory,  for 
which  Manchefter  has  been  long  famous,  is  divided  into  nume- 
rous branches,  of  diftincT:  and  feparate  work  ;  particularly  cord- 
ed dimities,  velvets,  velverets,  thickfets,  diapers,  and  various 
ether  forts.  Thefe  goods  are  worked  up  of  cotton,  of  flax  and 
cotton  mixed,  and  of  Hamburgh  yarn.  AH  forts  of  cotton  are 
ufed,  but  chiefly  the  Weft  Indian.  The  check  and  hat-ma nur 
factories  here  are  alfo  very  confiderable  :  and  all  thefe  manufac- 
tories employ  men,  women,  and  children.  The  number  of  fpin- 
ners  employed  in  Manchefter  and  the  neighbourhood,  is  exceed- 
ingly great.  They  reckon  30,000  fouls  in  that  town ;  and  50,000 
manufacturers  employed  cut  of  it.  It  is  faid,  that  America  took 
three-fourths  of  all  the  manufactures  of  Manchefter :  fo  that  the 
trade  of  this  place  has  been  exceedingly  injured  by  the  unjuft, 
opsreffive,  and  impolitic  meafures,  that  have  been  lately  adopted 
itfpedting  America. 

Manchefter  has  an  exchange,  a  fpacious  market-place,  and 
twopariih  churches,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Anne's :  St.  Mary's  is 
a  collegiate  church,  built  in  14.22,  and  is  a  very  large,  beautiful, 
and  ftately  edifice,  with  a  choir  remarkable  for  its  curious  carved 
v/ork  ;  and  a  clock  that  {hews  the  age  of  the  moon.  St.  Anne's 
church  was  begun  by  a  contribution  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  finilhed  in  1723.  The  three  moft 
eminent  foundations  here  are,  a  college,  an  hofpital,  and  a,free- 
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fchool.  The  hofpital  wss  founded  by  Humphrey  Cheetham, 
Efq.  and  incorporated  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  forty  boys  of  this  town,  and  the  neighbouring  parifhes ; 
but  the  governors  have  enlarged  the  number  to  fixty,  to  betakea 
in  between  fix  and  ten  years  of  age,  and  maintained,  lodged, 
and  cloathed,  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  they  are  to  be  bound 
apprentices  at  the  charge  of  the  hofpital.  The  founder  endowed 
it  with  420I.  a  year,  which,  in  f6g5,  was  improved  10517!. 
8s.  4d.  He  alfo  erected  a  library  in  it,  and  fettled  n  61.  a  year 
on  it  for  ever,  to  buy  books,  and  to  fupport  a  librarian.  There 
is  a  fchool  for  the  hofpital  boys,  where  they  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  other  ufeful  knowledge. 

The  free  fchool  was  founded  in  the  year  15 19,  by  Dr.  Old- 
ham bifhop  of  Exeter,  whofe endowment,  by  the  purchafeof  an 
eftate  of  the  lord  Delawar,  wasconfiderablv  increafed  by  Hugh 
Bex  wick  and  his  filter,  who  having  purchased  another  eftate  for 
the  fame  lord  Delawar,  and  the  mills  upon  the  river  Irk,  left 
them  to  the  fame  free  fchool  for  ever.  Here  are  three  matters 
with  liberal  falaries  j  and  the  foundation  boys  have  certain  exhi- 
bitions for  their  maintenance  in  the  univerfity.  Befides  thefe 
public  benefactions,  here  are  three  charity  fchools,  two  of  whiqh 
are  for  forty  boys  each.  Here  is  a  firm  old  ftone  bridge  over  the 
Irwell,  which  is  built  exceedingly  high,  becaufe,  as  the  river 
comes  from  the  mountainous  part  of  the  county,  it  rifes  fome- 
times  four  or  five  yards  in  one  night.  There  are  for  three  miles 
above  the  town  nolefs  than  fixty  mills  upon  this  river:  and  the 
weavers  here  have  looms  that  work  twenty  four  laces  at  a  time; 
an  invention  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  Dutch. 

Liverpool  is  202  miles  from  London.  It  {lands  upon  the 
decline  of  a  hill,  about  fix  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  warned  by 
the  river  Merfee,  where  fhips  lying  at  anchor  are  expoied  to  the 
fudden  fqualls  of  wind,  that  often  fweep  the  furface  from  the  flat 
Chefhire  fhore  on  the  weft,  or  the  high  lands  of  Lancafhire  that 
overlook  the  town  on  the  eaft ;  and  the  banks  are  fo  fhallow  and 
deceitful,  that  when  once  a  (hip  drives,  there  is  hardly  a  pofFibi- 
lityof  preferving  her,  if  the  weather  proves  rough,  from  being 
wrecked  even  clofe  to  the  town.  This  is  the  reafon  that  fo 
few  fhips  anchor  in  the  road  ;  for  the  merchants  endeavour  to 
get  them  immediately  into  dock,  where  they  lie  very  fecurc. 
^t-The  docks  which  are  three  in  number,  have  been  built  with 
vaft  labour  and  expence :  they  are  flanked  with  broad  commodious 
quays  furrounded  by  handfome  brick  hcufes,  inhabited  for 
the  mofi  part  by  fea  faring  people,  and  communicating  with  the 
town  by  draw-bridges  and  flood  gates,  which  a  man  muft  be 
Wary  in  croffing  over,  as  they  are  pretty  narrow.     When  the 
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ti de  is  full  in,  the  bridges  arc  drawn  up,  and  the  gates  thrown 
open,  for  the  pailage  of  veflels  inward  and  out. 

Liverpool  feems  to  be  nearly  as  broad  as  as  it  is  long.  The 
Arrets  are  narrow,  but  the  houfes  tolerably  well  built :  fome  of 
them  ~re  faced  wi'h  ftone,  and  elegantly  finifhed.  The  number 
of  the  inhabitants  is.  computed  to  be  about  forty  thoufand.  Here 
is  2n  infirmary,  and  a  play  houfe.  The  Exchange  is  an  handfome 
fquare  firuciure,  of  grey  ftone,  fupported-by  arches.  In  the 
tipper  part  of  the  exchange  are  noble  apartments,  wherein  the 
corporation  tranfact  public  bufinefs.  The  court-room  is  remark- 
handfome,  large  and  commodious ;  here  the  mayor  tries 
petty  caufes,  and  has  power  to  fentence  for  transportation.  The 
aifemMy-room,  which  is  alfo  up  flairs,  is  grand,  fpacious  and 
finely  illuminated  :  here  is  a  meeting  once  a  fortnight  to  dance 
and  play  at  cards.  The  principal  exports  of  Liverpool  are  all 
forts  of  woollen  and  worfted  goods,  with  other  maufa&ures  of 
Manchefter,  and  Yorkfhire  ;  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  wares  ; 
&c.  Thefe  they  barter,  on  the  coafl  of  Guinea,  for  flaves,  gold 
duft,  and  elephants  teeth.  The  flaves  they  difpofe  of  at  Jamaica, 
Baiba  does,  and  the  other  Weft  India  Iflands,  for  rum  and  fugars, 
for  which  they  are  fure  of  a  quick  fale  at  home. 

Pre st ok,  or  Prit/Ts  town,  was  fo  called  from  its  having 
been  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  religious  :  it  is  fituated  on 
a  delightful  eminence  on  the  bank  of  the  Ribble,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  212  miles  from  London.  This  town  was  firft  incor- 
porated by  King  Henry  the  Second,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  eight  aldermen,  four  under  aldermen,  feventeea  com- 
mon-council men,  and  a  town  clerk.  It  rofc  out  of  the  ruins 
of  Ribcheirer,  now  a  village,  but  antiently  a  very  confiderable 
city  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  is  a  handfome  town,  as  large 
as  fome  cities ;  and  being  the  place  of  refidence  for  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  chancery  of  the  county  palatine,  and  reckoned 
one  of  the  piettieft  retirements  in  England  ;  it  is  a  very  gay 
place.  Here  is  a  frone  bridge  over  the  Ribble,  and  a  charity 
fchool  for  twenty-eight  boys,  and  another  for  as  many  girls. 
On  the  neighbouring  common  there  are  frequent  horfe-races: 
and  the  maiket  of  this  town  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
north  of  Trent,  for  com,  fifh,  fowl,  and  all  forts  of  provifion. 

Cartmel  lies  among  fome  hills  called  Cartmel  Fells,  at  the 
diftance  of  258  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  church,  w7hich  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral,  a  harbour  for  boats,  and  a  good 
market  for  corn,  fheep,  and  filh.  This  town  lying  between 
two  bays  of  the  fea,  one  formed  by  the  seftuary  of  the  river 
Ken  from  Wefimoreland,  and  the  other  by  the  conflux  of  feve- 
rai  fmall  rivers  from  Wefimoreland  and  Cumberland,  into  thp 
kifh  tea,  there  are  near  it  three  fands,  one  called  Ken  Sard, 
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denominated  from  the  river  Ken,  another  called  DudJen  Sand, 
from  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  third,  on  the  like  ac- 
count called  Leven  Sand.  Thcfe  fands  are  very  dangerous  to 
travellers,  who  pafs  them  frequently,  as  the  fhorteft  way  to 
feveral  places  they  m^y  be  bound  to,  both  by  reiifon  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  tides,  which  are  quicker  or  flower,  accoroing  us 
the  winds  blow  more  or  lefs  from  the  fea,  and  by  reafon  of 
many  quick  fands,  chiefly  occalioned  by  much  rainy  weather  ; 
upon  this  account  there  is  a  guide  on  horftback,  appointed  to 
each  fand,  for  the  direction  of  fuch  perfons  as  {hall  have  occa- 
fion  to  pafs  over,  and  each  of  thefe  three  guides  has  a  falaiy  paid 
him  by  the  government. 

Hawkeshead  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Winander 
Meer,  in  a  woody  promontory,  called  Fournefs,  in  the  norther  - 
moft  part  of  this  county  ;  at  the  diftance  of  27  1  miles  from  Lon- 
don. Dr.  Gibfon  is  of  opinion  that  Fournefs  Ihould  be  written 
Furnefs,  or  Fournage,  and  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the 
many  furnaces  which  were  anciently  in  this  place,  as  the  rents 
and  fervices  at  this  day  paid  for  them,  under  the  name  of  Bloom- 
Smithy  rents^  ftill  teihfy.  Here  is  a  good  maiket  for  provifions, 
and  woollen  commodities,  and  a  free  grammar  fchool,  endowed 
by  Edwin  Sands,  ArchbifJhop  of  Canterbury,  who  Was  bo;n 
ne^r  it. 

Newton  is  diftant  from  London  187  miles,  and  is  ananti- 
ent  borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  afteward,  bailiff,  and 
burgefles.  This  town  had  once  a  market ;  but  that  is  difufed  ; 
and  it  is  now  remarkable  only  forchufing  two  members  of  par- 
liament, who  are  returned  by  the  (reward  of  the  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor, and  for  a  charity  fchool,  founded  in  17C7,  by  one  Hornby, 
a  yeoman  of  this  place,  and  endowed  with  20C0I  where  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  c?,{t  accompts,  and  are  al- 
lowed a  dinner  every  fchool-day  ;  and  there  are  ten  boys  and  tetv. 
girls  lodged  in  a  neighbouring  hofpita),  where  they  are  provided 
with  all  forts  of  neceflaries  till  they  are  fourteen  years  old. 

Warrington  is  difiant  from  London  182  miles,  and  is  a 
pretty  large,  neat,  old  built,  but  populous  and  rich  town,  with  a 
fine  ftone  bridge  over  the  Merfee,  and  a  chariry-fcbool,  where 
twenty-four  poor  boys  are  tauoht  and  cloaihed,  out  of  an  cflate 
given  by  Peter  Leigh,  Efq.  Some  of  the  boys  are  taught  gram- 
mar until  they  are  old  enough  for  apprenticeship.  This  town  is 
full  of  good  country  tradefmen  ;  and  in  its  neighbnurht  od  there 
is  a  fine  linen  manufacture,  called  Huckaback,  of  which,  it  is 
faid,  500I.  worth,  or  more,  is  generally  fold  _here  at  a  weekly 
maiket,  kept  for  that  purpofe.  The  market  for  provifi.  ns  ;s 
ferved  wish  great  plenty  of  all  forts  of  flfh,  fk-fli,  >  0111  a&J  cattle, 
and  the   malt  here  R  remarkably  good.     There  is  a   D  filming 
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Academy  here  of  confiderable  reputation.  Dr.  Aikin,  father  of 
the  celebrated  Mifs  Aikin,  lately  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bear- 
bault,  is  one  df  the  tutors.  The  learned  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of 
Norwich,  well  known  for  his  valuable  theological  publications, 
was  alio  one  of  the  tutors  at  this  Academy. 

HoRNiiY  isfituated  on  the  river  Lon,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
countv,  next  to  Weftmoreland,  at  the  diftance  of  243  miles 
from  London.  It  contains  little  that  is  remarkable,  except  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  cattle,  beautifully  fituated  on  a  hill,  round 
the  bottom  of  which  runs  a  river,  called  the  Winning. 

Ormskirk  is  205  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  handfome 
town,  and  has  a  good  inland  trade.  This  place  is  chiefly  noted 
for  a  bituminous  earth,  from  which  an  oil  refembling  that  of 
amber  is  extracted,  that  preferves  raw-flefh,  and  ferves  the 
country  people  inftead  of  candles ;  and  in  the  adjacent  country 
there  is  a  mineral  fpring,  called  Maudlin-well,  handfomely 
walled  in  and  covered  ;  the  waters  of  which  have  performed  no 
table  cures.  It  is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  vitriol,  oker,  and  a 
mineral  fait.  It  ufed  to  throw  up  marine  {hells  in  great  quanti- 
ties, notwithstanding  it  isfituated  far  from  the  fea,  or  any  fait 
rivers,  till  they  found  a  way  to  keep  them  down  together  with 
the  fand,  by  laying  mill-ftones  upon  the  fpring. 

Wig  an,  or  WiGGiN,is  a  corporation  town,  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated near  the  tource  of  the  Dougles,  at  the  diftance  of  195  miles 
from  London,  in  thepoft-road  to  Lancafter.  Here  is  a  (lately 
church,  well  endowed  ;  and  the  rector  of  it  is  always  lord  of 
the  manor.  It  is  a  neat,  well  built  town,  is  famous  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  coverlets,  rugs,  blankets,  and  other  forts  of  bed- 
dings, and  for  its  pit-coal,  and  iron-work  ;  and  is  inhabited  chief- 
ly by  imfiers,  pewterers,  dyers,  and  weavers. 

Poult on  is  229  miles  from  London,  and  is  conveniently 
fituated  for  trade,  being  not  far  fiom  the  mouth  of  the  Wire, 
andjuft  by  the  Shippon,  which  runs  into  it. 

Ulverston  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  large  bay 
that  runs  up  through  this  county,  at  the  diftance  of  265  miles 
from  London. 

Prescot  is  a  pretty  large,  but  not  a  populous  town,  at  the 
diftance  of   194  miles  from  Loudon. 

Rochdale  derives  its  name  from  its  ntuation  in  a  valley,  on 
a  fmall  river  thar  falls  into  the  Irwell,  called  the  Roch.  The 
valley  in  which  this  town  (lands,  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  ridge  of 
hills,  called  Blackftone  Edge,  which  are  fo  high,  that  they  are 
fometimes  covered  with  mow  in  the  month  of  Auguft.  This  is 
a  pretty  large  and  populous  town,  which  is  of  fome  note  for  its 
woollen  manufactory,  and  is  195  miles  from  London. 

Kirkham 
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Kirkham  Hands  on  the  north -fide  of  the  aeftuary  of  the 
Ribble,  at  the  diftance  of  221  miles  from  London.  It  is  fituate 
in  that  part  of  the  county  called  Field  Land,  between  the  Rib- 
ble and  a  little  river  forne  miles  fouth  of  Lancafter.  In  many 
places  on  this  coaft,  the  inhabitants  gather  great  quantities  of 
fand,  which  having  lain  fome  time,  they  put  into  troughs  with 
holes  in  them,  pour  water  on  it,  and  boil  the  water  into  a  white 
fait.  Here  is  a  free  grammar  fchool,  well  endowed  by  Mr.  Col- 
born,  a  citizen  of  London,  (111674,  with  three  mafters,  one  of 
whom  mud  be  in  holy  orders,  and  preach  a  leilure  once  a 
month  in  the  mother  church,  or  in  fome  chapel  in  the  parifh. 

Bury  is  190  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  town  of  good 
trade,  on  the  Irwell ;  it  is  employed  in  thefuftbn  manufacture, 
and  drives  a  confiderable  trade  in  coarfe  goods,  called  half-thicks 
and  kerfies,  for  which  there  is  a  great  market,  though  the  town 
lies  out  of  the  way,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  that  o- 
therwife  it  would  not  be  much  frequented. 

Bolton  is  a  ftaple  for  fuftians  of  divers  forts,  efpecially  thofe 
called  Augfburg  and  Milan  fuftians,  which  are  brought  to  its 
markets  and  fairs  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  ftands  at 
the  diftance  of  237  miles  from  London,  and  has  medicinal  wa- 
ters. The  old  h  arl  of  Derby  was  beheaded  here  for  proclaim- 
ing  King  Charles  the,Second. 

Blackbourn  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  on  the 
bank  of  the  Bourn,  or  river  Darwen,  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  blacknefs  of  its  waters.     It  is  203  miles  from  London. 

Burnley  is  an  inconsiderable  town,  207  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  fituated  in  an  healthy  air,  upon  the  bourn  or  river 
called  Great  Calder. 

Garstang  is  222  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  in  the 
poft-road  between  Prefton  and  Lancafter. 

Charley  is  201  miles  from  London. 

Haslingdon  is  fituated  under  the  mountains,  on  the  eafl- 
fide  of  the  ccunry,   at  the  diftance  of  195  miles  from  London. 

Clithero  is  210  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  at  the 
bottom  of  Pendle  Hill,  near  the  fource  of  the  Ribble.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  an  antient  caftle,  which  was  built  about  the  year 
1 178.     Horfe- races  are  fometirnes  held  on  the  adjacent  moor. 

Eccleston  is  205  miles  from  London. 

Colne  is  215  miles  from  London";  and  is  fituated  not  far 
from  Pendle  Hill,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  county.  It  appearsro 
have  been  very  antient,  if  not  a  Roman  ftation,  from  the  many 
coins,  both  ot  filver  and  copper,  that  have  been  caft  up  here  by 
the  plough. 

Dalton  is  271  miles  from  London,  and  contains  nothing 
remarkable. 

Remark- 
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Remarkable  Villa  ges, Curiosities, rtwiANTiQjn  Ties. 

A  remarkable  pitceof  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rib- 
cheftcr,  and  which  has  been  an  object  of  much  fpeculation,  is 
an  anticnt  fortification,  which,  becaufe  anchors,  rings,  nails,  and 
other  parts  of  veflels  have  been  dug  up  near  it,  is  called  Anchor 
Hill.  As  this  hill  is  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea,  it  is 
fuppofed  that  it  was  a  rampart  of  the  fortrefs  of  Ccccium  ;  and 
the  broad  an  J  deep  foffe  under  it,  which  leads  towaicis  the  river, 
ferved  as  a  canal  for  the  boats  that  were  to  pafs  and  rcpafs  the 
river,  for  the  ferviceof  the  garrifon  ;  and  as  we  may  reafonably 
fuppofe  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  fuch  boats  belonging 
to  fo.  large  a  fort  and  city,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Anchor 
Hill  was  a  little  dock  for  the  building  and  repairing  them. 

In  this  hill  have  often  been  dug  up  Roman  paterae  or  bowls^ 
confiding  of  a  fubftance,  faid  to  be  like  that  of  the  China 
bowls,  adorned  with  flowers,  and  the  figures  of  wolves,  and  feme 
of  thein  marked  at  the  bottom  FAB.  PRO:  which  appears  to 
imply,  that  they  were  made  when  one  of  the  Fabii  was  procu- 
rator, or  pioconful.  Near  Anchor  Hill  was  alfo  difcovered  a 
common  fewer,  and  a  floor  laid  with  Roman  tiles. 

Overburro.v,  on  the  Lon,  north-eaft  of  Lancafter,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  its  inhabitants,  was  formerly  a  very  great  coun- 
ty, and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Bremetonacum  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  its  antiquity  is  evident  from  the  old  monuments,  inscrip- 
tions, chequered  pavements,  and  Roman  coins,  that  have  been 
found  in  th's  place. 

Not  many  years  ago,  in  draining  Merton  lake,  which  was 
feveral  nodes  in  circumference,  and  iituated  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  mouth  of  Ribble,  there  was  found  funk  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
eight  canoes,  fomewhat  like  thofe  made  ufeof  by  the  Indians  in 
America,  in  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  ancient  Britons  ufed  to 
fiih  upon  this  lake. 

AtAncliff,  about  two  miles  from  Wigan,  there  is  a  curious 
pbse.omenon,  called  the  burning  well,  the  water  of  which  is 
cold,  and  has  no  fmell ;  yet  fo  ftrong  a  vapour  ifTues  out  with 
it,  that  upon  applying  a  flame  to  it,  the  topof  the  water  is  co- 
vered with  a  flame,  like  that  of  burning  fpirits,  which  laks  fe- 
veral hours,  and  emits  fo  fierce  a  heat,  that  meat  may  be  boiled 
over  it .  but  this  water  being  taken  out  of  the  well,  will  not 
emit  vapours  in  a  quantity  fufficient  to  catch  fire. 

At  Barton,  near  Ormfkirk,  there  is  a  remarkable  fpring  of 
fait  water,  a  quart  of  which  will  produce  eight  ounces  of  fait, 
though  a  quart  of  fea  water  will  yield  but  an  ounce  and  an 
half. 
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In  many  parts  on  the  coafl  near  Kirkman,  the  inhabitants 
gather  great  heaps  of  fand  together.,  which,  after  having  ]ain 
fome  time,  they  pour  into  troughs,  full  of  holes  at  bottom,  pour 
water  on  it,  and  boil  the  lees  into  white  fait. 

About  Latham  is  found  a  bituminous  earth,  which  yields  a 
fcent  much  like  the  oil  of  amber  ;  and  an  oil  may  be  extracted 
from  it,  little  inferior  to  that  of  amber,  in  its  moft  valuable  qua- 
lities. The  country  people  cut  it  into  pieces,  which  they  burn 
infk-ad  of  candles. 

S        E        A        T        S. 

Knowsley-House,  near  Liverpool,  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby.  Jt  was  the  feat  of  the  Stanley  family  before  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  fcrwhofe  particular  leception  the 
oldeft  part  of  the  prefent  building  was  ere£ted,  on  his  intending 
to  vifit  his  father-in-law,  then  heir  of  this  noble  houfe.  It  is 
of  a  dark  brown  ftone,  and  looks  like  an  antient  caftle.  In  the 
year  1731,  there  was  added  to  it  a  brick  wing,  and  a  large  range 
of  ffables.  The  front  looks  neat,  and  fome  of  the  apartments 
are  handfome.  Here  is  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  brought 
from  abroad  by  a  painter,  whom  the  late  Earl3  who  was  a  virtu- 
ofo,  maintained  ieveral  yeais  in  Italy  to  purchafe  them.  Here 
is  an  Hercules  and  Antaeus  by  Rubens,  an  holy  family,  by  the 
fame  mafter  j  a  Madonna,  by  Coreggio,  fome  fhip  pieces  by 
Vandervelt ;  a  very  capital  piece  by  Rembrandt,  reprefenting 
Belfhazzar,  amid  ft  his  concubines  and  courtier?,  gazing  at  the 
hand -writing  on  the  wall  ;  there  are  alfo  fome  good  family-pieces 
here  by  Vandyke,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  &c.  But  fome  very  capital 
pieces,  which  were  at  this  feat,  were  fpoiled  by  the  falling  in  of 
part  of  the  old  building,  fome  years  fince,  in  a  fiorm. 

Knowfley  Park  has  a  fine  variety  of  ground,  and  good  cover 
for  the  deer.  A  piece  of  water,  deep  and  broad,  expanding  it- 
felf  for  above  three  miles,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauties  of  the 
fcene.  On  the  top  of  the  higheft  eminence  in  this  delightful 
park,  is  a  very  neat  fummer-houfe,  with  four  arched  windows, 
opening  upon  as  many  elegant  and  extenfive  profpecls.  Thefe 
landfcapes  are  painted  in  the  arch  of  each  refpeclive  window. 
The  room  is  all  of  oak,  finely  carved,  the  growth  of  the  place. 
At  about  fixty  yards  diftance,  under  ground,  are  a  very  conveni- 
ent kitchen  and  cellar. 

JJhton-hall,  is  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  ;  Shaw- 
place  and  ffiorjley  are  feats  of  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parharh'; 
Croxtetb- Hall  is  the  feat  of  Lord  Molineux  ;  and  Kirkby-Crofs- 
Houfe  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Kirkby.  It  has  been  in  the  fame  fami- 
ly ever  fince  the  Norman  invafion. 

CHESHIRE. 
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CHESHIRE. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lancashire,  on  the 
eaft  arid  fouth-eaft  by  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  on  the  fouth 
by  Shropshire,  and  part  of  Flintshire,  and  on  the  weft  and  horth- 
weft  by  Denbighshire  and  the  Irifh  fea,  into  which  the  north- 
weft  corner  (hoots  out,  and  forms  a  peninfula  near  fixteen  miles 
long,  and  feven  broad,  called  Wiral.  The  fea  breaking  on  each 
fide  of  this  peninfula.  and  the  fou&h-weft  coaft  of  Lancashire  ; 
the  other  between  the  fouth  weft  coaft  of  it,  and  the  north-eaft 
coaft  of  Flintshire  :  thefe  two  creeks  receive  all  the  livers  of  the 
county.  The  whole  county  is  about  five  and  forty  miles  long, 
and  five  and  twenty  broad,  hi  its  greater!  extent. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  fercne  and  healthful,  but  proportio- 
nably  colder  than  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland.  1  he 
country  is  in  general  ftat  and  open,  though  it  rifes  into  hills  on 
the  borders  of  Staffordshire  and  Derbyfhire,  and  contains  feve- 
ral  forefts,  two  of  which,  called  Delamere  and  Macclesfield,  are 
of  confiderable  extent.  The  foil  in  many  parts  is  naturally 
fertile  ;  and  its  fertility  is  greatly  increafed  by  a  kind  of  marie,  or 
fat  clay,  of  two  forts,  one  white  and  the  other  red,  which  the 
peafants  find  in  great  abundance,  and  fpread  upon  their  lands  as 
manure :  corn  and  grafs  is  thus  produced  with  the  moft  plentiful 
encreafe  ;  and  the  pafiure  is  faid  to  be  the  fweeteft  of  any  in  the 
kingdom.  There  are  however  large  traces  of  land  covered  with 
heath  and  mofs,  which  the  inhabitants  can  ufe  only  for  fuel.  The 
molly  traces  confift  of  a  kind  of  mooriSh  boggy  earth  ;  the  in- 
habitants call  them  mo/fes,  and  distinguish  them  into  white,  grey, 
and  black,  from  the  colour  of  the  mofs  that  grows  upon  them. 
The  white  moffes,  or  bogs,  are  evidently  compages  of  the 
leaves,  feeds,  flowers,  ft  a  Iks,  and  roots  of  herbs,  plants  or  Shrubs. 
The  grey  confifts  of  the  fame  fubftances  in  a  higher  degree  of 
putrefaction  ;  and  the  only  difference  of  the  black  is,  that  in 
this  the  putrefaction  is  perfect ;  the  grey  is  harder,  and  more 
ponderous  than  the  white  j  and  the  black  is  clofer  and  more  bitu- 
minous than  either.  From  thefe  moffes,  fquare  pieces  like 
bricks,  are  dug  out,  and  laid  in  the  fun  to  dry  for  fuel,  and  are 
called  turfs. 

The  chief  commodities  of  this  county  are  cheefe,  fait,  and 
mill-Stones.  The  cheefe  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  England,  and 
furniShed  in  great  plenty  by  the  excellent  paflurageon  which  the 
cattle  are  fed.  The  fait  is  produced  not  from  the  water  of  the 
fea,  but  from  fait  fprings,  which  rife  inNorthwich,  Namptwich, 
and  Middlewich,  which  are  called  the  Salt  Wiches,  and  Dun- 
ham, 
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ham,  at  the  diftance  of  about  fix  miles  from  each  other.  The 
pits  are  f-ldom  more  than  four  yards  deep,  and  never  more  than 
feven.  In  two  places  in  Namptwich  the  fpiing  breaks  out  in 
the  meadows,  fo  as  to  fret  away  the  grafs ;  and  a  fait  liquor 
ouzes  through  the  earth,  which  is  fwampy  to  a  confulei  able  dif- 
tance. The  fait  fprings  at  Namptwich  are  about  thirty  mile* 
from  the  fca,  and  generally  He  along  the  river  Weaver;  yet 
there  is  an  appearance  of  the  fame  vein  at  Middlewich,  nearer 
a  little  ft  ream  called  the  Dane,  or  Dan,  than  the  Weaver.  All 
thefe  fprings  lie  near  brooks,  and  in  meadow  grounds.  The 
water  is  fo  very  cold  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  pits,  that  the  briners 
cannot  ftay  in  them  above  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  nor  fo,  long, 
without  frequently  drinking  ftrong  wateis.  Some  of  thofe 
fprings  affoid  much  more  water  than  others ;  but  it  is  obferved, 
that  there  is  more  fait  in  any  given  quantity  of  water  drawn 
from  the  fprings  that  yield  little,  than  in  the  fame  quantity  drawn 
from  thofe  that  yield  much  ;  and  that  the  ftrength  of  the  brine 
is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  paucity  of  the  fpring.  It  is  alio 
remarkable,  that  more  fait  is  produced  from  the  fame  quantity 
of  brine  in  dry  weather,  than  in  wet.  Whence  the  brine  of  thefe 
fprings  is  fuppiied,  is  a  queftion  that  has  never  yet  been  finally- 
decided;  fome  have  luppofed  it  to  come  from  the  fea ;  fome  from 
fubterraneous  rocks  of  fait,  which  weredifcovered  in  thefe  parts 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  ;  and  others  from  fubtle 
faline  particles,  fubfifting  in  the  air,  and  depofited  in  a  proprr 
bed.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  water  comes  from  the  fea,  be- 
caufe  a  quart  of  fea -water  will  produce  no  more  than  an  ource 
and  an  half  of  fait,  but  a  quart  of  water  from  thefc  fprings,  will 
often  produce  feven  or  eight  ounces.  But  whether  the  fa!  ne 
rocks,  or  the  faline  particles  are  the  caufeof  this  phcenomtnon, 
future  naturalifts  muft  determine.  The  (tone  which  is  wrought 
into  mill-ftones,  is  dug  from  a  quarry  at  Mowcop  Hill,  near 
Congleton. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Merfee,  the  Weaver,  and  the 
Dee.  The  Merfee  runs  from  the  north  eaft  weftward,  and  di  • 
viding  this  county  into  Lancafhire,  falls  into  the  northern  creek 
of  thepeninfula.  The  Weaver  rifes  in  Shropshire,  runs  from 
fouth  to  north,  and  falls  alfo  into  the  northern  creek.  The  Dee 
rifes  from  two  Iprings  near  Bala,  a  market-town  in  Merionvth- 
Ihire,  in  Wales,  and  is  a  name  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Divy,  which  in  the  ancient  Britifh  language  fignifies  the 
number  two;  it  runs  north-eaft,  through  Merionythfhue  snd 
Denbighfhire,  and  then  directing  its  courfe  north,  and  feparanng 
Chefhire  from  North  Wales,  falls  into  the  fouthern  cr_ 
thepeninfula.  The  Dee  abounds  with  falmon  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  longeft  and  heaviefl  rains  never  caufc  t  to 
1  ovej . 
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oveflow,  though  it  always  floods  the  neighbouring  fields,  when 
the  wind  blows  frelh  at  ibuth-wcft.  TheBriti(h  name  of  this 
river  is  Dyft'yrdwy,  a  word  fignifying  the  water  of  two  fprings. 
The  Romans  call  it  Deva,  probably  from  D,  ffyr ;  and  us  pre- 
fent  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  fame  fouice.  Of  the 
names  of  the  Merfee  and  Weaver  there  is  r.O  account.  Befides 
thefe  riveis  there  are  feveral  me/es  and  lakes  of  conliderable  ex- 
tent, which  abound  with  carp,  tench,  bream,  eels,  and  other 
fifli. 

This  county  is  divided  into  feven  hundreds,  and  contains  one 
city,  and  twelve  maiket  towns.  It  lies  in  the  piovince  of"  York, 
and  diocefe  of  Cheiter;  and  includes  124  panfhes. 

CHESTER. 

This  city  derives  its  name  from  Ca/lra,  the  Latin  name  for  a 
camp,  the  Roman  legions  having  feveral  times  encamped  near 
this  place,  and  the  twentieth  legion,  called  Vic-liix,  being  fet- 
tled here  by  the  emperor  Galba,  under  Titus  Vinius,  to  overawe 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  counties. 

Chefter  is  a  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  city,  with  a  noble 
bridge,  which  has  a  gate  at  each  end,  and  twelve  arches  over  the 
Dee,-  which  fJls  into  the  fea.  It  has  eleven  parifhrs,  and  nine 
well-built  churches.  The  cathedral,  called  St,  Werburg's,  once 
a  inonattery,  looks  as  antique  as  the  caftle  j  fome  fay  they  were  " 
both  built  by  William  the  Norman's  nephew,  Hugh  Lupus  ; 
and  others,  that  the  chinch  was  founded  by  Edgar.  The  conti- 
nual refort  of  pailcngers  here,  to  and  from  Ireland,  adds  very 
much  to  its  trade.  This  city  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Romans;  and  after  it  had  fubmittcd  to  the  Saxons,  the 
Britons  recovered  and  kept  it,  till  Egbert,  the  firft  Saxon  mo- 
narch, took  it  from  them  about  826  ;  and  iixtv  years  afterit  was 
taken  by  the  Danes  ;  but  they  were  befieged  and  forced  to  fur- 
render  it  to  the  united  Saxons  and  Britons.  In  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  elder  it  was,  enlarged  ;  and  King  Edgar  having 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  fummoned  all  the  Kings  and 
Princes  of  the  ifiand  hither  to  pay  him  homage,  the  Kings  of 
Scotland,  Cumberland,  and  Man,  aijd  five  petty  Kings  of  Wales, 
fvvore  fealty  to  him,  and  rowed  him  in  a  barge  in  the  river  Dee, 
while  he  himfelf  fat  in  triumph  iieering  the  helm.  The  houfes 
here  in  general  are  of  timber,  very  large  and  fpacious,  but  are 
built  with  galleries,  piazzas,  or  covered  walls  before  them,  in 
wr  ich  the  pafTengers  are  fo  hid,  that  to  look  imo  the  ftreets,  one 
fees  nobody  ftirring,  except  with  horfes,  coaches,  carts,  &c.  and 
the  fhops  a-e  hardly  to  be  feen  from  the  ftreets,  fo  that  they  are 
for  the  mod  part  dark  and  clofe  j  but  in    fuch  parts  where  the 
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rows  do  not  cloud  the  buildings,  there  are  large  well  built 
houfes.  The  ftreets  are  generally  even  and  fpacious,  and  cruis- 
ing one  another  in  ftreight  lines,  meet  in  the  centre.  The  walls 
were  firft  erected  by  /Edelfleda,  a  Mercian  lady,  in  the  year  908, 
and  join  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  city  to  the  calUe,  from  whence 
there  is  a  plea.fant  walk  round  the  city  upon  the  walls,  except 
where  it  is  intercepted  by  fome  of  the  towers  over  the  gates; 
and  from  hence  there  is  a  profpec~t  of  Flintfhire  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales.  The  city  confifts  chiefly  of  four  large  ftreets, 
which  make  an  exacl:  crofs,  with  the  town-houfe,  and  an  ex- 
change in  the  middle,  which  is  a  neat  ftru£ture,  fupported  by  co- 
lumns thirteen  feet  high,  of  one  ftone  each  ;  the  city  has  four 
gates,  three  pofterns,  and  is  two  miles  in  compafs.  The  epifco- 
pal  fee  was  firft  tranflated  to  it  from  Litchfield,  immediately  af- 
ter the  conqueff,  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  Coventry, 
and  thence  back  again  to  Litchfield  j  fo  that  Chefter  remained 
without  this  dignity  till  it  was  reftored  by  Henry  VIII.  It  was 
made  a  corporation  and  county  by  King  £tcnry  VII.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  twenty-four  aldermen,  two  fheriffs,  and  forty 
common-council-men.  In  the  cafile,  where  the  earls  of  Chefler 
formerly  held  their  parliaments,  is  a  ftately  ball,  fomewhat  like 
that  at  Weftminfter,  where  the  palatine  courts  and  affizes  are 
held  ;  there  are  alfo  offices  for  the  records,  a  prifon  for  the  coun- 
ty, and  a  tower  afcribed  to  Julius  Caefar.  A  Dutch  colony  was 
fettled  here  not  many  years  ago,  by  whofe  induftry  the  traffic  of 
this  city  was  much  augmented  ;  but  the  manufacture  of  molt 
note  here,  is  tobacco  pipes,  faid  to  be  the  bell:  in  Europe,  beino- 
made  of  clay  brought  from  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  Pool,  and  Bid.dk- 
ford.  Here  are  aflemblies  every  week,  and  horfe  races  upon  St. 
George's  day,  beyond  the  Rhodee,  which  is  a  fine  large  green, 
but  fo  low  that  it  is  often  overflowed  by  the  Dee,  The  walls, 
being  built  like  mod  of  the  houfes,  of  a  ffone  which  is  a  foft 
reddifh  grit,  often  want  repairing  ;  for  which  purpofe  there  are 
officers  called  Murengers.  The  keeping  of  the  gates  was  once 
reckoned  fo  honourable  an  office,  that  it  was  claimed  by  feveral 
noble  families  j  as  eaft-gate  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  bridge-gate 
by  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  Water-gate  by  the  earl  of  Derby, 
and  North-gate  by  the  mayor  of  the  city.  On  the  eaft-fide  of 
it  there  is  a  poftern,  which  was  fhut  up  by  one  of  its  mayors,  be- 
caufe  his  daughter,  who  had  been  at  ftool-ball,  with  fome  mai- 
dens in  Pepper- ftreet,  was  ftolen,  and  conveyed  away  through 
this  gate ;  this  has  occasioned  a  proverb  here,  "  When  the 
*'  daughter  is  ftolen  {hut,  Pepper-gate."  The  city  is  well  fup- 
plied  with  water  from  the  river  Dee  by  mills,  and  the  water- 
tower,  which  is  one  of  the  gates  of  the  bridge.  The  centre  of  the 
city,  where  the  four  ftreets  meet  facing  the  cardinal  points,  is 
V©L.  II.  2  D  called 
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called  the  Pentife,  from  whence  there  is  a  pleafant  profpecl  of 
all  four  atone.  The  fuburbof  Hanbrid  is  called  by  the  Welfh 
Treboth,  that  is  Burnt  Town,  it  having  been  often  burnt  by 
them  in  their  incurfions.  The  fee-farm  rents  of  this  city  are  veil- 
ed in  the  princes  of  Wales,  as  earls  of  Chefter,  who  hold  them 
with  the  caftle  and  profits  of  the  temporalities  of  the  bifhoprick, 
and  the  freemen  fwear  to  be  true  to  the  king  and  earl.  The  officers 
eftablifhed  here  are,  a  governor  of  the  city  and  cattle,  a  lieute- 
nant-governor, with  a  mafter-gunner,  ftore-keeper,  and  furbifher 
of  final  1  arms  ;  and  for  the  cuftoms,  betides  a  collector,  comp- 
troller, and  fearcher,  here  are  twenty-one  fubordinate  officers. 
Hereis  a  charity- fchool  for  forty  boys,  who  are  taught,  cloathed 
and  maintained  by  a  fund  of  500I.  and  70I.  a  year  fubfeription. 
This  place  was  of  great  account  fo  early  as  in  the  days  of  king 
Arthur,  for  teaching  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  the  learned  lan- 
guages. King  Ethelwolf,  and  two  other  Britifh  kings,  are  fa  id 
to  have  been  crowned  here;  and,  it  is  faid,  that  Henry  IV. 
Emperor  of  Germany,  died  and  was  buried  here,  after  having 
lived  a  hermit  here  unknown  for  ten  years.  This  city  is  181 
miles  from  London. 

A  little  below  Chefter,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  peninfula, 
called  Wiral,  is  Park-gate^  the  port  at  which  paflengers  from 
England  to  Ireland  take  fhipping,  and  paflengers  from  Ireland 
to  England  come  on  more. 

MARKET-  TOWNS. 

Macclesfield  is  170  miles  from  London.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  river  Bollin,  and  is  a  borough,  governed  by  a  mayor.  It 
has  a  church,  which  is  a  fair  edifice,  with  a  high  fteeple,  in  form 
of  a  fpire  ;  but  it  is  rather  a  chapel  than  a  church,  for  it  ftands 
in  the  parifli  of  Preftbury.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church 
there  is  a  college,  founded  by  Thomas  Savage,  who  was  firft 
bifhop  of  London,  and  then  archbifhopof  York  ;  there  is  alio 
on  the  fame  fide,  an  oratory,  built  by  the  Leighs  of  Lime.  In 
this  place  there  is  a  free-fchocl,  of  an  ancient  foundation  ;  and 
the  chief  manufacture  is  buttons. 

Namptwich  lies  on  the  Vale  Royal,  on  the  river  Weaver, 
and  is  diftant  from  London  161  miles.  It  is  the  greateft  and  belt 
built  town  in  the  county,  except  Chefter;  the  ftreets  are  regu- 
lar, and  adorned  with  many  gentlemen's  houfes ;  the  church  is 
a  large  and  beautiful  ftru£ture,  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  like 
a  cathedral,  with  a  fteeple  in  the  middle :  it  has  two  charity 
fchools,  one  for  forty  boys,  and  the  other  for  thirty  girls.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  cheefe  and  fait,  both 
Which  are  made  here  in  the  greateft  perfection  ;  they  alfo  derive 
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confiderable  advantages  from  its  being  the  greateft  thoroughfare 
to  Ireland,  and  from  the  traffic  which  is  carried  on  at  their  great 
weekly  fairs  for  corn  and  cattle. 

Congleton  is  fo  called  from  its  old  name  Condatum,  which 
it  is  fuppofed  to  derive  from  Condate,  a  town  in  ancient  Gaul, 
whence  it  was  peopled.  It  is  161  miles  diltant  from  London, 
and  ftands  on  the  borders  of  StafFordfhire ;  the  town  is  well 
built,  though  it  is  antient,  and  the  middle  of  it  is  watered  by  the 
little  brook  Howrey,  the  eaft  fide  by  the  Daning  Schow,  and  the 
north  by  the  Dan,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge.  It  is  very  popu- 
lous, and  in  ancient  writings  is  called  a  borough  ;  it  is  now  a 
corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  fix  aldermen,  and  has  two 
churches.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  leather-gloves, 
&c. 

Halton,  orHAULToN,  that  is  HightoWn,  is  fo  called 
from  its  fituation,  which  is  a  hill  about  two  miles  north  of 
Frodfham,  and  about  182  miles  difiant  from  London.  It  has  a 
caftle,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Hugh  Lupus,  to  whom  the 
county  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  which,  with 
the  barony,  belongs  to  the  dutchy  of  Lancafter,  and  maintains  a 
large  jurifdi&ion  in  the  county  round  it,  by  the  name  of  Halton 
Fee,  or  the  Honour  of  Halton,  having  a  court  of  record,  and  a 
prifon.  The  king's  officers  of  the  dutchy  keep  a  law-day  at  the 
caftle  every  year,  about  Michaelmas  ;  and  a  court  is  held  there 
once  a  fortnight,  to  determine  all  matters  within  their  jurifdi&ion. 
The  inhabitants  claim  a  market  here  by  prefcription,  and  there 
is  a  fmall  market  held  here  on  a  Saturday  ;  but  the  town  has  not 
been  generally  confidered  as  a  market-town,  nor  regjftered  as 
fuch. 

Northwich  is  172  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  ftands 
on  the  river  Weaver,  near  its  conflux  with  the  Dan.  It  appears 
by  the  buildings  to  be  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  is  fo  near 
the  center  of  the  county,  that  it  is  generally  made  the  place  of 
meeting  to  tranfaft  public  affairs.  There  is  a  deep  and  plentiful 
brine  pit  near  the  brink  of  the  river  Dan,  with  flairs  about  it,  by 
which,  when  they  have  drawn  the  water  in  leather  buckets,  they 
afcend  half  naked  to  the  troughs  and  fill  them,  from  whence  it 
is  conveyed  to  the  wich  houfes.  The  fait  is  not  fo  white  as  at 
other  wiches,  nor  made  with  fo  much  eafe.  On-  the  fouth 
fide  of  this  town,  within  thefe  fifty  years,  have  alfo  been  difco-> 
vered  a  great  many  mines  of  rock  fait,  which  they  continue  fre-> 
quently  to  dig  up  and  fend  in  great  lumps  to  the  fea-ports,  where, 
it  is  diffolved  and  made  into  eating  fait.  The  fait  quarries  here, 
when  a  perfon  is  let  down  into  them  to  the  depth  of  about  150 
feet,  afford  a  moft  pleafant  profpeel,  looking  like  a  fubterraneous 
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cathedral  fupported  by  rows  of  pillars,  having  a  chryftal  roof,  all 
of  the  fame  rock,  tranfparent  and  glittering  from  the  numerous 
candles  burnt  there  to  light  the  workmen,  who,  with  their  fteel 
pick-axes,  dig  it  away  ;  this  rock  work  extends  feveral  acres. 
There  is  a  good  church  in  this  town,  with  a  fine  roof,  and  fe- 
micircular  choir. 

Frodsham  is  a  fea-port,  diftant  from  London  183  miles. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Weaver,  near  its  conflux  with  the 
Merfec,  and  has  a  {tone  bridge  over  it  ;  it  confifts  of  one  long 
ftreet,  at  the  weft  end  of  which  there  is  a  caftle,  that  for  many 
ages  was  the  feat  of  the  earls  Rivers.  It  has  a  church,  which 
ftands  at  a  field's  length  from  the  town,  near  a  lofty  hill,  called 
Frodfham  .Hill,  the  higheft  in  the  county,  on  which  there  ufed 
to  be  a  beacon :  about  a  mile  from  this  town,  in  the  way  to 
Halton,  is  a  bridge  over  the  Weaver,  of  brick,  called  Frod- 
fham Bridge. 

Malpas  derives  its  name  from  the  narrow,  fteep  rugged  way 
fo  it.  The  Romans  called  it  Malo  pafius,  and  the  Normans 
Malpas,  the  name  which  it  ftill  retains  ;  it  is  166  miles  from 
London,  and  fituated  on  a  high  hill,  on  the  borders  of  Shrop- 
fhiie,  not  far  from  the  Dee.  It  confifts  principally  of  three 
ftreets,  which  are  now  well  paved;  it  has  a  ftately  church,  which 
ftands  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  town,  and  the  benefice  is  fo 
confiderable,  that  it  fupports  two  rectors,  who  officiate  alternate-? 
]y.  It  had  formerly  a  caftle,  and  has  now  a  grammar-fchool 
and  an  hofpital. 

Middlewich,  fo  called  becaufe  it  ftands  between  Nampt- 
wich  and  Norwich,  is  diftant  from  London  166  miles,  and 
ftands  on  the  conflux  of  the  Dan  with  the  Croke.  It  is  an 
ancient  borough,  governed  by  burgefles  ;  it  confifts  of  many 
ftreets  and  lanes,  and  is  very  populous.  The  fait  water  fprings 
are  faid  to  produce  more  fait,  in  proportion  to  the  brine,  than 
thofe  at  any  other  place  ;  the  parifh  extends  into  many  town- 
ihips,  and  the  town  has  a  fpacious  church. 

Sandbach  is  16  r  miles  from  London,  and  is  delightfully  fi- 
tuated on  the  river  Wheelock,  which  flows  in  three  ftreams  from, 
Mowcop  Hill,  and  falls  into  the  Dan,  a  little  above  the  town. 
It  has  a  church  with  a  lofty  fteeple,  and  in  the  market-place  there 
are  two  ftone  croffes,  elevated  on  fteps,  and  adorned  with  feve- 
ral images,  and  the  hjftoryof  the  fufferings  of  Chrift  carved  in 
baflb  relievo.  The  ale  here  is  much  admired,  and  is  faid  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  Derby. 

Stockport,  fometimes  called  Stopford,  is  175  miles 

diftant  from  London,  and  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river 

Merfee,  over  which  it  had  a  bridge,  but  it  was  blown  up  in  the 

|ear  1745^0  prevent  the  rebel  army,  which  had  marched  from, 
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the  north  of  Scotland  into  the  centre  of  this  kingdom,  from  re- 
turning that  way. 

Knottesford,  Nutford,  or  Canute's  Ford,  is  183 
miles  from  London,  and  ftands  near  the  Merfee  in  a  fine  fituation. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Town,  by  a  rivulet,  called  Bicken.  In  the  Upper  Town  there 
is  a  church,  and  in  the  Lower,  a  chapel,  the  market,  and  town- 
houfe. 

Altringham,  or  Altrincham,  is  184  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  fituated  between  Warrington  and  Stockport,  near  the 
borders  of  Lancafhire.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  of  an  ancienZ 
inftitution,  but  contains  nothing  remarkable. 

Rem  ark  able  Villages, Cur  iosiTiEs,o»^  Antiquities 

In  this  county  there  are  feveral  mineral  fprings,  particularly 
at  Stockport  there  is  achalybeat,  faid  to  be  ftronger  than  that  at 
Tunbridge.  In  the  morafles,  or  mofles,  whence  the  country 
people  cut  their  turf,  or  peat,  for  fuel,  there  are  marine  (hells  in 
great  plenty,  pine  cones,  nuts  and  (hells,  trunks  of  fir-trees,  and 
fir-apples,  with  many  other  exotic  fubftances.  The  morafles,  in 
which  thefe  fubftances  are  found,  are  frequently  upon  the  fum- 
mits  of  high  mountains,  and  the  learned  are  much  divided  irt 
their  opinion  how  they  came  here ;  the  general  opinion  is,  that 
they  were  brought  thither  by  the  deluge,  not  merely  from  their 
fituation,  but  becaufe  feven  or  eight  vaft  trees  are  frequently 
found  lying  muchclofer  to  each  other,  than  it  was  poflible  they 
could  grow  ;  and  under  the  trees  are  frequently  found  the  exu- 
viae of  animals,  as  {hells  and  bones  of  fifties ;  and  particulaiy  the 
head  of  an  hippopotamus  was  dug  from  one  of  thefe  moors  fome 
years  ago,  and  was  feen  by  Dr.  Leigh,  who  has  written  the  na- 
tural hiftory  of  this  county.  There  are,  however,  fubftances  of 
a  much  later  date  than  the  general  deluge,  found  among  thefe 
trees  and  exuviae,  particularly  a  mill  ftone,  a  brafs  kettle  and 
fome  amber  beads,  which  were  given  to  the  Doctor  foon  after 
they  were  dug  up.  The  fir-trees  are  dug  up  by  the  peafants,  and 
are  fo  full  of  turpentine,  that  they  are  cut  into  flips,  and  ufed 
inftead  of  candles. 

At  Sanghill,  near  Chefter,  there  lived  in  the  year  1668,  a 
woman  aged  72,  who  had  two  horns  growing  out  of  the  right 
fide  of  her  head,  a  little  above  her  ear.  When  (he  was  eight 
and  twenty  years  old,  an  excrefcence  grew  out  of  this  part,  of  her 
head,  which  refembled  a  wen  ;  after  it  had  continued  two  and 
thirty  years,  it  fhot  out  into  two  horns,  about  three  inches  long  j 
after  they  had  continued  five  years  {he  caft  them,  and  two  more 
pme  up  in  their  room  ;   after  four  years  (he  caft  thefe,  and  two 

more 
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more  grew  up  in  their  room,  which  continued  growing  four  years, 
and  then  became  loofe. 

There  ia  a  fmall  wild  white-hart  cherry,  peculiar  to  a  little 
fpot  in  this  county,  near  Fordlham  ;  where  there  i»  ;i)f<>  a  ficc- 
ftonc  rock,  in  which  the  belemnitesj  or  thunderbolt,  lias  been 
often  found. 

At  a  little  diftancc  from  Dclamcre  Foreft,  near  a  village  called 
Bunbury,  (lands  Beefton  Celtic,  which  was  built  by  Ranulph 
the  th'nd,  the  fixth  carl  of  Chefter,  after  the  conqucft,  when  he 
returned  from  the  Holy  VV'ar.  This  Ranulph  began  his  go- 
vernment in  the  year  1180,  and  having  governed  fometJiing 
more  than  fifty  years,  died  in  1232.  Thecaftle,  which  covers 
a  great  extent  of  ground)  (land1,  upon  a  hill,  and  is  fortified,  as 
well  by  the  mountains  that  almoft  furround  it,  as  by  its  wall, 
jrnd  the  great  number  of  its  towers;  the  chief  of  thefc  towers 
was  fupplied  with  waters  from  a  well  that  is  ninety-one  yards 
deep,  though  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  near  half  filled  up  with  rubbifh, 
that  has  either  fallen  into  it  by  accident,  or  been  thrown  in  by 
defign.  This  caftle  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition,  but  Leland, 
in  fome  veifes  which  he  wrote  upon  it,  fays,  that  if  old  prophefies 
are  to  be  believed,  it  will  in  fome  future  time  recover  its  original 
fplendor ;  near  this  place  there  are  many  traces  of  ditches,  and 
other  military  works. 

In  a  ruinous  fabrick,  called  the  chapter,  at  Chefter,  there  wa$ 
difcovered,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  fkeleton,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
remains  of  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chefter;  the  bones  were  very 
fhfh  and  in  their  natural  pofition  ;  they  were  wrapped  in  leather, 
and  contained  in  a  ftone  coffin  ;  the  legs  were  bound  together  at 
the  ancles,  and  the  firing  was  intire. 

SEATS. 

At  Wcodbay,  nearNantwich,  is  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Dyfarf. ; 
and  the  fame  nobleman  has  another  feat  at  Dutton,  13  miles  from 
Chefter :  at  Cumbermerey  on  the  borders  of  Shropfhire,  is  a  feat 
of  Sir  Lynch  Salifbury  Cotton,  Bart.  Sough  hall,  near  Chefter, 
is  the  feat  of  Thomas  Brereton,  Efq.  Kinderton  Parky  is  the 
feat  of  Lord  Vernon  :  Pointonbill,  near  Stockport,  is  the  feat  of 
Sir  George  Warren  :  the  earl  of  Cholmondeley  has  a  feat  about 
feven  miles  from  Namptwich ;  as  has  alfo  the  earl  of  Barrymore, 
at  Rock  Savage,  near  Frodemam  ;  and  lord  Grofvenor,  at  Ear- 
ton,  near  Chefter  ;  and  Sir  Roger  Moxton,  at  Cathriftleton,  in 
the  hundred  of  Proxton  :  Cmv-ball,  in  the  hundred  of  Nampt- 
wich, is  the  feat  of  John  Crew,  Efq.  Vale-royal  is  the  feat  of 
Charles  Cholmondeley,  Efq.  and  at  Lime,  in  the  hundred  of 
Macclesfield,  is  a  feat  of  Peter  Leigh,  Efq. 

SHROP- 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

This  county,  which  is  femetimes  called  the  county  of  Sa- 
lop, a  name  by  which  the  town  of  Shrewfbury  was  diftinguifhed 
by  the  Normans,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chefhire,  and  part 
or  Flintshire,  in  the  principality  of  Wales ;  on  the  fouth  by 
Worcefterfhire,  Herefordfliire,  and  part  of  Radnorfhire  in  Wales;; 
on  the  eaft  by  Staffbrdlhire,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  counties  o'f 
Denbigh  and  Montgomery  in  Wales.  It  is  reckoned  the  largeift 
inland  county  in  England ;  it  is  of  an  oval  form,  forty  miles  ia 
length,  from  north  to  fouth,  thirty-three  miles  in  breadth,  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  134  miles  in  circumference. 

The  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  but  the  county  being  mountain- 
ous, it  is  in  many  places  (harp  and  piercing.  The  foil  is  various; 
the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  the  county  yield  great  plenty  of 
wheat  and  barley,  but  the  fouthern  and  weftero  parts,  which  are 
hilly,  are  not  fo  fertile,  yet  afford  pafturagefor  Iheep  and  cattle.; 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn  there  are  large  rich  meadows, 
that  produce  abundance  of  grafs.  Here  are  mines  of  copper, 
lea ',  iron,  (tone,  and  lime-ftone  ;  and  the  county  abounds  with 
inexhauftible  pits  of  coal.  Between  the  furface  of  moft  of  the 
coal  ground  and  the  coal,  there  lies  a  ftratum  of  a  black,  hard, 
but  very  porous  fubftance,  which  being  ground  to  powder  in 
prober  mills,  and  well  boiled  with  water  in  coppers,  depofits  the 
earthy  or  gritty  parts  at  the  bottom,  and  throws  up  a  bituminous 
matter  to  the  futface  of  the  water,  which  by  evaporation  is 
brought  to  the  confiftency  of  pitch;  an  oil  is  alio  produced  from 
the  fame  ftratum  by  diftillation,  which,  mixed  with  the  bitumi- 
nous fubftance,    dilutes  it  into  a  kind  of  tar. 

The  chief  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Severn,  the  Temd,  and 
the  Colun.  The  Severn,  which  runs  through  the  county  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal  parts ;  the 
Temd  rifes  in  the  north  part  of  Radnorfhire,  and  running  eaft- 
ward,  and  feparating  Shropfhire  from  the  counties  of  Radnor, 
Hereford,  and  Worcefter,  falls  into  the  Severn  near  the  city  of 
Worcefter;  the  Colun,  orClun,  rifes  near  Bifhop's  Caftle,  and 
running  fouthward,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Temd,  not  far  from 
Ludlow.  Other  lefs  confiderable  ftreams  in  this  county,  are  the 
Ony,  the  Warren,  the  Corve,  the  Rea,  the  Tern,  and  the  Ro- 
<lan.  The  rivers  of  this  county  yield  great  plenty  of  t rout,  pike, 
lamprey,  grailing,  carp,  eel,  and  other  freOi  water  fifh. 

This  county  is  divided  into  fifteen  hundreds,  it  has  no  city, 
but  contains  thirteen  market-town;.     It  lies  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury  ;   that  part  of  which  lies  fouth  of  the  Severn,  is  un- 
der 
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dcr  thejurifdicYion  of  the  bifbop  of  Hereford,  and  that  which  licit 
north,  is  under  the  bilhop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  except 
Ofweftry,  and  a  few  more  places  which  belong  to  the  bifhop  of 
St.  Afaph.  The  archdeacon  of  Shrewfbury  is  the  archdeacon 
for  the  three  diocefes.     The  county  is  divided  into  170  parifhes. 

MARKET.  TOWNS. 

Shrewsbury  is  156  miles  from  London,  and  is  m oft  de- - 
lightfully  fituated  on  an  eminence,  with  two  bridges  over  the 
Severn  at  the  foot  of  it,  which  encompaffes  it  in  the  form  of  an 
horfe-fhoe  ;  it  is  walled  all  round,  and  where  the  river  does  not 
fence  it,  it  has  a  caftle.  It  was  a  well  built  and  well  frequented 
place,  fo  long  ago  as  the  Norman  invafion,  when  twelve  of  the 
townfmen  were  bound  to  keep  guard,  when  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land came  hither,  and  as  many  to  attend  them  in  hunting.  Ro- 
ger de  Montgomery,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  William  the 
Norman,  with  the  title  of  earl,  erected  the  caftle,  .and  founded 
an  abbey  here,  whofe  abbot  was  mitred,  and  fat  in  parliament. 
Mr.  Camden  fays,  that,  in  his  time,  this  was  a  fine  populous, 
trading  town,  much  enriched  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  cloth  manufacture,  and  their  commerce  with  the  Welfh, 
who  brought  their  commodities  to  this  place,  as  to  the  common 
mart  of  both  nations.  Near  the  Black  Raven  inn,  which  is  noted 
by  being  mentioned  in  the  play  of  the  Recruiting  Officer,  there 
is  one  of  the  largeft  fchools  in  England;  it  wasfuft  founded  and 
endowed  by  king  Edward  the  fixth,  by  the  name  of  the  Free 
Grammar-fchool ;  queen  Elizabeth  rebuilt  it  from  the  ground, 
and  endowed  it  more  largely.  It  is  a  fine  (lately  fabric,  with  a 
very  good  library,  a  chapel,  and  fpacious  buildings,  not  inferior  to 
many  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  which  laft  univerfity 
feveral  fcholarfhips  are  founded  in  its  favour.  Befides  hofpitals, 
and  St.  George's  and  St.  Chad's,  and  other  alms-houfes,  here  are 
alfo  feveral  charity-fchools.  Here  are,  befides  meeting-houfes, 
fix  churches,  including  St.  Giles's  parifh  united  to  that  of  Holy 
Crofs,  or  Abbey  Forgate;  the  jurifdi&ion  whereof  was  granted  to 
the  corporation  on  the  difiblution  of  abbeys,  it  being  no  part  of 
the  ancient  borough  of  Shrewfbury,  or  the  fuburbs  thereof.  The 
government  of  this  town  is  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  fteward,  town 
clerk,  24  aldermen,  and  48  common  council  men,  who  have 
their  fword  bearer,  three  ferjeants  at  mace,  and  other  inferior 
officers.  The  corporation  has  a  power  of  trying  caufes  within 
itfelf,  even  fuch  as  are  capital,  except  for  high  treafon.  The 
burgeffes  qualified  to  chufe  its  members  are  about  450.  Here  are 
twelve  trading  companies,  who  repair  on  the  Monday  fortnight 
after  Whitfuntide  to  a  place  called  Kingland,  on  the  fouth-iide 
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«f  the  town,  but  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Severn*  where  they 
entertain  the  mayor  and  corporation  in  arbours,  or  bowers,   e- 
re&ed  for  the  purpofe,  and  diftinguifhed  by  fome  mottos,  or  de- 
vices, alluding  to  their  arts  and  crafts.    The  ftreets  of  this  town 
are  large,  and  the  houfes  well  built,  particularly  the  earl  of  Brad- 
ford's j  which,  with  others,  have  hanging  gardens  down  to  the 
river.     It  is  faid  that  Charles  the  fecond  would  have  eredted  this 
town  into  a  city,  and  that  the  townfmen  refufing  the  honour, 
were  afterwards  called   The  proud  Salopians.     This  town  has 
been  many  years  famous  for  its  delicate  cakes  and   excellent 
brawn.     There  is  fuch  plenty  of  provifions  of  all  forts  here,  ef- 
pecially  falmon  and  other  good  fifh,  both  from  the  Severn  and 
the  Dee ;  and  the  place  itfelf  is  fo  pleafant,  that  it  is  full  of  gen- 
try, who  have  aflemblies  and  balls  here  once  a  week  all  the  year 
.  round,   it  being  a  town  reckoned  not  inferior  to  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  or  Durham,  for  mirth  and  gallantry,  but  is  much   bigger 
than  both  together  ;   and,  it  is  obferved,  that  more  gentlemens 
coaches  are  kept  here,  than  in  any  town  in  the  north-weft  part 
of  the  kingdom,  except  Chefter ;   for  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions 
draws  many  genteel  families  to  this  place,  who  love  to  live  with- 
in compafs.     One  great  ornament  of  this  town,  is  that  called 
the  Quarry,  from  ftones  having  been  dug  up  there  formerly,  but 
iince  converted  into  one  of  the  fineft  walks  in  England.  It  takes 
in  at  leaft  twenty  acres,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  fide  of  the 
town  ;   between  its  walls  and  the  Severn  it  is  {haded  with  a  dou- 
ble row  of  lime  trees,  and  has  a  fine  double  alcove  in  the  center, 
with  feats  on  one  fide  facing  the  town,  and  the-  other  the  river. 
There  is  a  very  noble  feat  upon  the  WeluVbridge,  over  the  arch 
of  which  is  the  ftatue  of  Llewellin,  the  idol  of  the  Welfh,  and 
their  laft  prince  of  Wales ;   this  being  the  town  where  the  an- 
cient princes  of  Powis-Land,  or  North  Wales,  ufed  to  refide  at. 
The  cattle  is  ruinous,  but,  the  walls  built  foon  after  the  conqueft, 
on  that  fide  of  the  town  which  is  not  enclofed  with  tjhe  Severn, 
are  yet  Handing  with  their  gates,  though  houfes  are  built  on  fome 
part  of  the  walls.     Here  is  an  infirmiry  for  fixty  patiefnts,  which 
was  opened  in  1747.     There  is  a  good  town-Jioufe  here,  and 
many  ale-houfes  round  it,  which  have  the  name  of  coffee  houfes. 
They  all  fpeak  Enelifh  in  the  town,  though  it  is  inhabited  boh 
by  Englifh  and  Welfh;   but  on  the  Thurfday's  market-day, 
when  there  is  a  great  market  for  Welfh  cottons,  freezes,  an  I 
flannels,  the  chief  language  is  Welfh.     The  ancient  road  culle  1 
Watling  fleet,  comes  hither  from  London,  and  goes  on  to  th: 
utmoft  coaft  of  Wales.  It  it  is  raifed  very  high  above  the  foil,  r.n  I 
fo  ftraight,  that  upon  an  eminence  it  may  te  feen  ten  or  fiftee.i 
miles  before  or  behind,  over  many  hill-tops,  anfwering  one  a- 
nother  like  a  vifta  of  trees. 
Vol.  II.  2  E  Lud- 
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Ludlow  is  138  miles  from  London,  and  ftands  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Temd,  near  its  conflux  with  the  Corve,  on  the 
borders  of  WorceUerfhice  and  Heiefordmire.  This  town  wa3» 
much  damaged  by  the  civil  wars,  during  the  reigns  of  King 
Stephen  and  Henry  VI.  but  afterwards  recovered,  efpecially  after 
Henry  VIII.  eitablifhed  the  council  of  the  marches,  whofe  lord 
prefident  ufed  to  keep  his  courts  here,  till  it  was  difufed  in  the 
reign  of  king  William,  who  appointed  two  lords  lieutenants  of 
North  and  South  Wales.  It  receives  great  advantages  by  its 
thenughfare  to  Wales,  and  the  education  of  the  Wdfh  youth 
of  both  fexes.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  very  polite.  It  is 
as  neat  and  clean  a  town  as  any  in  England,  and  is  as  flourifhing 
as  moft  in  this  part  of  it.  It  was  incorporated  by  Edward  VJ. 
has  a  power  of  trying  and  executing  criminals  diftin<5l  from  the 
county,  and  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  12  aldermen*  25  com- 
mon-council-men, a  recorder,  a  town-clerk,  fteward,  cham- 
berlain, &c.  The  town  is  divided  into  four  wards,  has  feven 
gates  in  its  walls,  and  a  caftle  over  the  Corve,  that  was  trefieged 
and  taken  by  king  Stephen,  of  which  fome  of  the  offices  are 
fallen  down,  and  a  great  part  of  it  turned  into  a  bowling-green  ; 
but  part  of  the  royal  apartments,  and  the  fword  of  ftate  are  ftill 
left.  The  walls  Were  at  firft  one  mile  in  compafs,  and  there  was 
a  lawn  before  it  fdr  near  two  miles,  of  which  much  is  now  en~ 
clofed.  The  battlements  are  very  high  and  thick,  and  adorned 
with  towers.  It  has  a  neat  chapel,  where  are  the  coats  of  arms 
of  abundance  of  the  Welfh  gentry ;  and  over  the  ftable  doors  are 
the  arms  df  queen  Elizabeth^  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  &c.  This 
caftle  was  a  palace  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  right  of  his  prin- 
cipality. The  river  Temd  has  a  good  bridge  over  it,  feveral 
wears  acrofs  it,  and  turns  a  great  many  mills.  Here  is  a  large 
parochial  church  which  was  formerly  collegiate,  in  the  choir 
whereof  is  an  infeription  relating  to  Prince  Arthur,  elder  bro- 
ther to  Henry  VIII,  who  died  here,  and  whofe  bowels  were  here 
depofited,  though  it  is  faid  his  heart  was  taken  up  fome  time  ago 
in  a  leaden  box.  In  this  choir  is  a,  clofet  commonly  called  the 
Godt-houfe,  where  the  priefts  ufed  to  keep  their  confecreated 
utenfils ;  and  in  the  market-place  is  a  conduit,  with  a  long  ftone 
crofs  on  it,  and  a  niche,  wherein  is  the  Image  of  St.  Lawrence, 
to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  On  \he  north  fide  of  the 
town  there  was  a  priory,  whereof  there  are  few  remains  to  be 
feen,  except  thofe  of  its  church.  Here  are  an  almfhoufe  for 
30  poor  people,  and  two  charity  fchools.  Provifions  are  very 
cheap  here  j  and,  at  the  annual  horfe-race,  there  is  the  beft  of 
company.  The  country  round  is  exceedingly  pleafant,  fruitful, 
and  populous ;  efpecially  that  part  called  the  Corvefdale,  being 
the  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Corve. 

Bridge- 
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Bridgenorth  is  diftant  from  London  139  miles,  and  is  a 
very  antient  town,  having  been  built  in  582,  by  the  widow  o 
Etheldred,  king  of  the  Mercians.  It  was  afterwards  fortified  with 
a  wall  and  cattle,  both  now  in  ruins  :  it  had  feveral  great  pri- 
vileges granted  it  by  charters  from  Henry  the  Second,  and  king 
John  ;  and  it  is  governed  under  king  John's  charter,  by  two  bai- 
liffs, eleded  yearly  out  of  24  aldermen,  by  a  jury  of  14  men, 
together  with  84  common-council-men,  a  recorder,  town-clerk, 
and  other  officers.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  pleafantly 
fituated  in  a  healthy  air  ;  the  greateft  part  of  it  ftands  upon  a 
rock,  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  the  reft  on  the 
loppofite  fide  of  the  river,  which  has  here  a  very  great  fall.  Thefe 
two  parts  are  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Towns  ;  thefituarion 
of  the  weftern  divifion  being  fixty  yards  higher  than  the  other. 
The  Upper  and  Lower  Towns  are  connected  by  a  ftone- bridge 
of  feven  arches,  upon  which  there  is  a  gate  and  gate-houfe,  with 
feveral  other  houfes  ;  the  whole  confifts  principally  of  three 
ftreets,  well  payed,  and  well  built  j  one  of  which,  in  the  Upper 
Town,  lying  parallel  to  the  river,  and  called  Mill-ftreet,  becaufe 
it  leads  to  fome  mills,  is  adorned  with  ftately  houfes,  which  have 
cellars  dug  out  of  the  rock. 

Here  are  two  churches,  and  a  free-fchool  for  the  fons  of  the 
burgeffes,  which  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor  widows  of  the  Upper  Town.  Upon 
the  top  of  a  hill  above  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle, 
whence  the  hill  is  called  Caftle  Hill.  This  place  is  fupplied  with 
good  water  by  leaden  pipes  from  a  fpring  half  a  mile  diftant  ; 
and  the  water  of  the  Severn  is  alfo  thrown  up  to  the  top  of  Caf- 
tle Hill  by  an  engine,  which  was  the  contrivance  of  thofe  who 
erected  the  water- works  a):  London  Bridge.  From  the  high  part 
of  the  town,  a  hollow  way  leads  down  to  the  bridge,  that  is 
much  admired  by  ftrangers,  being  hewn  through  the  rock  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet ;  and  though  the  declivity  is  very  great,  yet 
the  way  is  rendered  eafy  by  fteps  and  rails,  bridgenorth  is  a 
place  of  great  trade,  both  by  land  and  water ;  its  markets  are 
flocked  with  all  forts  of  provifions,  and  its  fairs  are  reforted  to 
from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  cattle,  fheep,  butter,  cheefe, 
bacon,  linen-cloth,  hops,  and  feveral  other  commodities. 

Oswestry,  or  Ofwalftry,  was  originally  called  Master- 
field,  and  derives  its  prefent  name  from  Ofwald,  a  king  of 
Northumberland,  who  being  defeated  here,  and  flain  in  battle  by 
Penda,  a  prince  of  Mercia,  was  beheaded  and  quartered  by  or- 
der of  the  conqueror  j  and  his  head  being  fixed  upon  a  pole  in 
this  place,  the  pole  or  tree,  was  probably  called  Gfwald's  tree, 
whence  the  town  might  by  corruption  be  called  Ofwaldftry  and 
Ofweftry.     It  ftands  upon  the  borders  of  Denbighftiire,  at  the 
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diftance  of  171  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  very  old  town  ;  it 
was  anciently  a  borough,  and  is  ft  111  governed  by  two  bailiffs, 
burgcfles,  and  other  officers  ;  it  has  a  church  and  a  good  gram- 
mar-fchool,  with  an  excellent  charity- fchool  for  forty  boys,  be- 
fides  girls,  who  are  cloathed  as  well  as  taught.  This  place  had 
formerly  a  great  trade  in  Welfh  cottons  and  flannels,  but  it  is 
now  fo  much  decayed,  that  there  is  fcarccly  a  houfe  in  it  fit  to 
accommodate  a  traveller. 

Newport  is  diftant  from  London  14.0  miles,  and  is  a  good 
town,  with  a  free  grammar-fchool,  founded  by  William  Adams, 
a  native  of  this  place,  and  a  haberdafher  of  London,  and  endow- 
ed by  him  to  the  value  of  700CI.  with  a  library,  a  houfe  for  the 
mafter,and  a  falary  of  60I.  a  year,  which  is  now  faid  to  be  worth 
lool.  and  30I.  a  year  for  an  urtier.  Near  the  fchool  he  alio 
erected  two  alms-houfes,  and  gave  550I.  towards  building  a 
town-houfe.  Here  is  alio  an  Fngliih  free-fchooi  for  the  poor 
children  of  the  town,  endowed  by  a  private  gentleman  with  20I. 
a  year,  to  which  the  Ciown  has  made%n  addition  of  5I.  a  year. 

Bishops  Castle  takes  its  name  from  its  having  formerly 
belonged  to  the  bifhops  of  Hereford,  who  probably  had  a  feat  or 
caftlehere.  It  is  142  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  old  corpo- 
ration, confifting  of  a  bailiff,  recorder,  and  15  aldermen  ;  its 
market  is  famous  for  cattle  and  feveral  other  commodities,  and 
is  much  frequented  by  the  Welfh. 

Church  Strettonis  153  miles  diftant  from  London,  and 
is  remarkable  for  a  good  corn-market. 

Wenlock,  called  alfo  Great  Wenlock.,  to  diftinguifli 
it  from  a  village  in  its  neighbourhood,  known  by  the  name  of 
Little  Wenlock,  is  143  miles  from  London.  It  is  an  ancient 
corporation,  governed  under  the  charter  of  Charles  the  firft,  by 
a  bailiff,  a  recorder,  two  ju  ft  ices  of  the  peace,  and  twelve  bailiff 
peers,  or  capital  burgefies.  This  place  is  only  remarkable  for 
lime-ftone,  and  tobacco-pipe  clay. 

Whitchurch  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Chefliire,  at  the 
diftance  of  16 1  miles  from  London  ;  it  is  a  pleafant,  large,  po- 
pulous town,  with  a  handfome  church,  in  which  are  feveral  mo- 
numents of  theTalbots,  earls  of  Shrewfoury.  In  the  civil  wars 
this  town  is  faid  to  have  raifed  a  whole  regiment  for  the  fervice 
of  king  Charles  the  Firlt. 

Wem  is  fituated  near  the  fourceof  theRodan,  at  the  diftance 
of  166  miles  from  London!.  It  has  a  free-ichool,  founded  and 
liberally  endowed  by  Sir  Thomas  Adams,  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, in  1645  ;  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Mr.  Wycherly,  the 
celebrated  dramatic  writer. 

Wellington  ftandsat  the  diftance  of  152  miles  from  Lon- 
don, but  contains  nothing  worthy  notice. 

Cler- 
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CleRBURy  ftandson  the  north-fide  of  the  river  Tend,  at  the 
diftance  of  136  miles  from  London.  It  formerly  had  a  cattle, 
but  has  nothing  now  remarkable. 

Drayton  is  an  inconfiderable  town,  153  miles  diftant  from 
London. 

Remarkable  Vill  ages,  Curiosities,  WAntiquitjes. 

Shropfhire  being  a  frontier  county  between  England  and 
Wales,  was  antiently  better  fortified  than  any  other  county  in 
England,  having  no  lefs  than  thirty- two  caftles,  befides  fortified 
towns.  The  extremity  of  Shropfhire  towards  Wales,  being  the 
limits  of  both  countries,  was  called  the  Marches  of  Wales,  and 
governed  by  fome  of  the  nobility  of  this  county,  who  were  (tiled 
Lords  of  the  Marches.  Thefe  lords,  within  the  bounds  of  their 
feveral  jurifdi&ions,  acted  with  a  kind  of  palatine  authority, 
which  approached  nearer  to  (bvereign  power,  than  perhaps  any 
delegated  authority  whatever ;  but  this  power,  which  was  gene-» 
rally  exercifed  with  great  infolence  over  the  Marches,  was  by  de- 
grees abolifhed  after  the  reduction  of  Wales,  and  the  acceflion  of 
it  to  the  crown  of  England. 

The  famous  military  way  called  Watling-ftreet,  enters  Shrop- 
fhire out  of  Stafford  (hire,  at  Boningale,  a  village  on  the  borders 
of  that  county,  north-eaft  of  Bjidgenorth.  From  Boningale,  it 
paries  north-weft  to  Wellington,  and  from  thence  fourh-weft 
through  Wroxeter,  where,  eroding  the  Severn  at  a  place  called 
Wroxetor  Ford,  it  runs  fouthward  through  the  county  into  He- 
refordfhire.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wroxeter  this  road  is  very 
intire,  and,  being  ftraight,  and  raifed  a  confiderable  height  above 
the  level  of  the  foil,  may  be  feen  from  hence  to  the  extenc  of  10 
or  15  miles,  both  fouthward  and  northward. 

Wroxeter  was  certainly  a  Roman  city,  and  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  the  ftation  called  by  the  Romans  Urico- 
nium  cr  Viroconium.  It  was  called  Caer  Uruach  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  Wreken-cefter  by  the  Saxons.  It  was,  without 
doubt,  the  fecond,  if  not  the  firft  city  of  the  ancient  Cornavii, 
and  fortified  by  the  Romans  to  fecure  the  ford  of  the  Severn. 
The  extent  of  the  wall  was  about  three  miks,  and  from  fome 
fragments  of  it  that  (till  remain,  the  foundation  appears  to  have 
been  nine  feet  thick;  it  had  a  vafr.  trench  on  the  outfide,  which 
even  at  this  day  is  in  fome  places  very  deep. 

Here  are  alfo  other  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  called  the 
Old  Works  of  Wroxeter ;  thefe  are  fragments  of  a  (tone  wall, 
about  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  in  the  middle  twenty  feet  high  : 
and  not  many  years  ago  here  was  difcovered  a  fquare  room  under 
ground,  fupported  by  four  rows  of  fmall  brick  pillars,  with  a 
3  doyble 
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double  floor  of  mortar,  built  in  the  nature  of  a  fudatory,  or  fvveat- 
ing-houfc,  much  in  ufe  among  the  Romans.  In  the  channel  of 
thm  Severn,  near  this  place,  when  the  water  is  low,  there  may 
be  Teen  the  remains  of  a  ftone  bridge  ;  and  in  and  about  this  vil- 
lage Roman  coins,  and  other  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  have 
frequently  been  dug  up. 

When  or  how  this  confiderable  place  was  demolifhcd,  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  was  deftroyecj 
by  the  Saxons,  becaufe,  among  the  great  number  of  Roman  coins 
found  here,  there  has  not  yet  been  difcovered  one  Tingle  piece  of 
the  Saxon  money.  From  the  blacknefs  of  the  foil  here,  and  the 
defaced  appearance  of  moft  of  the  coins,  it  is  probable  that  this 
piace  was  confumed  by  fire. 

At  CaerCaradock,  a  hill  near  the  conflux  of  the  Clun  and  the 
Temd,  are  ftill  to  be  feen  fome  remains  of  a  fortification,  erected 
by  the  famous  Britifh  king  Caradtacus,  in  the  year  53,  and  gal- 
lantly defended  againft  Oftorius,  and  a  Roman  army.  It  is 
commonly  called  the  Gair,  and  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
hill,  which  is  acceffible  only  on  the  welt  ;  the  ramparts  are 
walled,  but  now  for  the  moft  part  covered  with  earth  ;  and 
though  the  foil  of  this  hill  is  a  hard  rock,  yet  the  trenches  of  the 
Roman  camp  are  very  deep.  This  fortification  was  however 
taken  by  Oftorious,  and  the  Britifh  prince  CaracTracus  and  his  fa- 
mily fent  prifoners  to  Rome,  for  which  the  Roman  fenate  de- 
creed their  general  a  triumph  ;  but  the  behaviour  of  Caradtacus, 
at  Rome  was  fo  noble,  that  the  emperor  Claudius  fet  him  and 
his  family  at  liberty. 

Other  traces  in  this  neighbourhood  of  Roman  camps  and  Bri- 
tifh fortifications,  faid  to  be  deft royed  in  the  fame  celebrated  ex- 
pedition of  Oftorius  againft  Caradtacus,  are  a  perfedt.  Roman 
camp  called  Brandon,  a  Britifh  camp  called  Coxall,  the  ruins  of 
a  large  fort  on  the  fouth  point  of  a  hill  called  Tongley,  another 
great  fort  called  the  Bifhop's  Mote,  on  the  weft  fide  of  a  hill 
within  a  mile  of  Biftiop's  Caftle  j  and  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  fame 
fort  is  an  acre  of  ground  furrpunded  with  an  intrenchment. 

At  Aflon  Burnet,  three  miles  from  Great  Wenlock,  a  parlia- 
ment was  held  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  when  the  lords 
fat  in  a  caftk,  and  the  commons  in  a  barn,  both  which  are  now 
ftanding.  In  this  feffions  of  parliament  the  famous  ftatute,  called 
the  Statute  Merchant,  was  enacted  for  the  affurance  of  debts. 

Bofcobel  Houfe  and  Grove,  north-eaft  of  Bridgenorth,  upon 
the  borders  of  Staffordfhire,  are  fam6us  for  having  been  the  hi- 
ding place  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  after  his  defeat  at  Wor- 
cefter,  in  which  his  majefty  eluded  the  fearch  of  the  enemy  fent  in 
purfuit  of  him.  In  the  night  his  majefty  was  concealed  in  the 
houfe,  afid  toward  morning  was  conducted  to  the  grove,  where 

he 
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he  hid  himfelf  in  the  top  of  a  great  oak  tree,  from  whence  he  faW 
a  troop  ihat  were  in  fearch  of  him  diverted  to  another  fide  of 
the  grove  in  chace  of  an  owl,  which  flew  out  of  a  neighbouring 
tree,  and  fluttered  along  the  ground,  as  if  he  had  been  broken 
winged.  The  tree  which  concealed  this  pious  prince  was  afterwards 
called  the  Royal  Oak,  and  inclofed  with  a  brick  wall,  but  it  is 
now  almoft  cut  away  by  travellers. 

One  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  this  county  is  a  well  at  Brofey, 
a  little  to  the  north-eaft  of  Wenlock,  which  exhales  a  vapour 
that,  when  contracted  to  a  final!  vent  by  an  iron  cover  with  a 
hole  in  it,  catches  fire  from  any  flame  applied  to  it,  and  burns 
up  like  a  lamp,  fo  that  eggs,  or  even  meat  may  be  boiled  over  it ; 
upon  taking  off  the  cover  the  flame  goes  out ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  a  piece  of  rheat  broiled  in  it  has  not  the  leaft  fmell  or 
tafte  of  its  fulphureous  quality.  The  water  is  extremely  cold,  and 
as  much  fo  immediately  after  the  fire  is  put  out,  as  before  the 
vapour  was  lighted. 

At  Pttcbforth  or  Pitcbford,  north-weft  of  Wenlock,  there  is  a 
Well,  upon  the  water  of  which  floats  a  liquid  bitumen,  which  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  fkim  off,  and  uie  inftcad  of  pitch, 
whence  the  place  is  called  Pitchford.  Some  have  pretended  that 
this  bitumen  cures  wounds  and  the  epilepfy. 

Wrekin-hill  is  noted  for  being  the  higheft  hill  in  all  the  county, 
and  ftands  between  the  Severn  and  Watling-  ilrtet. 

Colebrooke  Dale  in  this  county  is  extremely  rural  and  pleafant. 

SEATS. 

The  mod  celebrated  feat  in  this  county  is  that  which  is  called 
theLEAsowEs,  which  belonged  to  the  late  ingenous  Willi- 
am Shenstone,  Efq.  and  which  is  lituated  in  the  pariih  of 
Hales  Owen.  The  way  to  it  is  out  of  the  road  from  Birming- 
ham to  Bewdley  ;  about  half  a  mile  fhort  of  Hales  Owen,  you 
quit  the  great  road,  and  turn  into  a  green  lane  on  the  left  hand, 
where  defcending  to  the  bottom  of  a  valley  finely  (haded,  the  firfl 
object  that  occurs  is  a  ruined  wall,  and  a  fmall  gate  within  an 
arch,  infcribed  the  Priory  Gate.  Afterwards  paffing  through  £- 
nother  fmall  gate,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fine  fwelling  lawn  that 
furrounds  the  houfe,  you  enter  upon  a  winding  path,  with  a  piece 
of  water  on  your  right.  The  path  and  water  over  fhaded  with 
trees,  from  a  fcene  at  once  cool,  folemn  and  fequeflered  ;  which 
is  fo  flriking  a  contrail:  to  the  lively  fcene  you  have  juft  left,  that 
you  feem  all  on  a  fudden  landed  in  a  fubferraneous  region. 
Winding  down  the  valley,  you  pafs  befide  a  fmall  root  houfe, 
where,  on  a  tablet,  aie  thefe  lines : 

Here 
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Here  in  cool  grot,  and  mojfy  cell, 
IVe  rural  fays  and  fairies  dwell ; 
Though  rarely  feen  by  mortal  eye, 
When  tbe  pale  moon  afcending  high, 
Darts  through  yon  limes  her  quivring  beamsy 
We  frifk  it  near  thefe  chryjlal  fir  earns* 

Her  beams  reflecledfrom  the  wav*> 
Afford  the  light  our  revels  crave  ; 
The  turf  with  daiftes  broider'd  o'er, 
Exceeds  we  wot  the  Parian  floor  ; 
Nor  yet  for  artful  Jlrains  we  call, 
But  lijlen  to  the  waters  fall. 

Would  you  then  tajle  our  tranquil  feme, 
Befure  your  bofoms  bejerene ; 
Devoid  of  hate,  devoid  of  flrife9 
Devoid  of  all  that  poifons  life : 
And  much  it  'vails  you  in -their  place. 
To  graft  the  love  of  human  race. 

And  tread  with  awe  thefe  favour 'd  bowers, 
Nor  wound  the  Jhrubs,  nor  bruife  the  flowers^ 
So  may  your  paths  withfweets  abound  / 
So  may  your  couch  with  refl  be  crown' d! 
But  harm  betide  the  wayward fwain, 
Who  dares  our  hollow' d  haunts  prophane* 


You  now  pafs  through  the  Priory  Gate,  and  are  admitted  into  a 
part  of  the  valley  fomewhat  different  from  the  former ;  tall  trees, 
high  irregular  ground,  and  rugged  feats.  The  right  prefents  you 
with  perhaps  the  moft  natural,  if  not  the  moft  beautiful  of  the 
cafcades  here  found  :  the  left  with  a  floping  grove  of  oaks,  and 
the  center  with  a  pretty  circular  landfcape  appearing  through  the 
trees,  of  which  Hales  Owen  fteeple,  and  other  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance form  an  interefting  part.  The  feat  beneath  the  ruined 
wall  has  thefe  lines  of  Virgil  inferibed : 


-■ Lucis  habitamus  opacis, 

Riparumque  toros,  &  prata  recentiarims 
Incolimus. 


"We 
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-*lt  We  here  refide 


«  In  fliady  groves,  or  lie  on  mofly  beds, 
"Near  purling  ftreams,  which  murmur  through  the 
meads." 

You  now  proceed  a  few  paces  down  the  valley  to  another 
bench,  where  you  have  this  cafcade  in  front,  which,  together 
with  the  internal  arch  and  other  appendages,  make  a  pretty  ir- 
regular picture.  The  ftream  attending  us  with  its  agreeable 
murmurs  as  we  defcend  along  this  pleafing  valley,  we  come  next 
to  a  fmall  feat,  where  we  have  a  floping  grove  upon  the  right, 
and  on  the  left  a  ftriking  vifta  of  the  rfeeple  of  Hales  Owen, 
which  is  here  feen  in  a  new  light.  We  now  defcend  further 
down  this  fequeftered  valley,  accompanied  on  the  right  by  the 
fame  brawling  rivulet  running  over  pebbles,  till  it  empties  itfelf 
into  a  fine  piece  of  water  at  the  bottom.  The  path  here  wind- 
ing to  the  left,  conforms  to  the  water  before  mentioned,  running 
round  the  foot  of  a  fmall  hill,  and  accompanying  this  femicircu- 
lar  lake  into  another  winding  valley,  fomewhat  more  open,  and 
not  lefs  pleafing  than  the  former.  There  is  a  feat  about  the  centre 
of  this  water- fcene,  where  the  ends  of  it  are  loft  in  the  two 
vallies  on  each  fide  5  and  in  front  it  is  invifibly  connected  with  an- 
other piece  of  water,  of  about  20  acres,  open  to  the  Leafowes, 
but  not  the  property  of  the  owner.  The  back  ground  of  this 
fcene  is  very  beautiful,  and  exhibits  a  pi&ure  of  villages  and  varied 
ground,  finely  held  up  to  the  eye. 

You  now  leave  the  Priory  upon  the  left,  and  wind  along  into 
the  other  valley,  till  by  a  pleafing  ferpentine  walk  you  enter  a 
narrow  glade,  the  flopes  on  each  fide  finely  covered  with  oaks 
and  beeches ;  on  the  left  of  which  is  a  common  bench,  which  af- 
fords a  retiring  place  fecluded  from  every  eye,  and  a  fhort  refpite, 
during  which  the  eye  repofes  on  a  fine  amphitheatre  of  wood. 
You  now  proceed  to  a  feat  beneath  a  fine  canopy  of  fpreading 
oak,  on  the  back  of  which  is  this  infcription  ; 

Hue  ades,  0  Melibcee  !  caper  tibifahus,  &  hcedi ; 
£t,  ft  %uid ceJJ'are  potes,  requiefce  fub  umbra* 

"  Come  hither,  O  Meliboeus,  your  goat  and  your  kids 
**  arefafe;  and,  if  you  are  at  leifure,  reft  under  this 
«  fhade."     » 

The  picture  before  it  is  that  of  a  beautiful  home  fcene  ;  a 
fmall  lawn  of  well  varied  ground,  encompafTed  with  hills  and 
well  grown  oaks,  and  embeilifhed  with  a  caft  of  the  piping  Fau- 

Vol.  II.  2  F  nus, 
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nus,  amidft  trees  and  fhrubs  on  a  flope  upon  the  left ;  and  on  the 
ri»ht,  and  nearer  the  eye,  is  an  urn  infcribed  to  Mr.  William 
Somerville.  The  fcene  is  inclofed  on  all  fides  by  trees,  in  the 
middle  only  there  is  an  opening,  where  the  lawn  is  continued  and 
winds  out  of  fight.  Here,  through  a  gate,  you  are  led  by  a 
thicket  of  many  forts  of  willows  into  a  large  root-houfe,  in- 
fcribed to  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  who  was  prefent  at  the  firft 
opening  of  the  cafcade,  which  is  the  principal  object  from  the 
root-houfe.  Other  cafcades  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  greater 
defcent,  and  a  larger  torrent,  but  a  more  wild  and  romantic  ap- 
pearance of  water,  and  at  the  fame  timeftri&ly  natural,  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  together,  is  perhaps  nowhere  to  be  feen. 
Proceeding  on  the  right  hand  path,  the  next  feat  affords  a  fcene 
of  what  Mr.  Shenftone  ufed  to  call  his  foreft  ground,  confiding 
of  wild  green  flopes  peeping  through  dingle,  or  irregular  groups 
of  trees,  a  confufed  mixture  of  favage  and  cultivated  ground, 
forming  a  landfcape  fit  for  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Rofa. 

Winding  on  befide  this  lawn,  which  is  over-arched  with 
fpreading  trees,  the  eye  catches  at  intervals,  over  an  immediate 
hill,  thefpireof  Hales  church,  forming  here  a  perfect  obeliik, 
the  urn  to  Mr.  Somerville,  &c.  And  now  palling  through  a  kind 
of  thicket,  we  arrive  at  a  natural  bower  of  almoft  circular  oaks, 
infcribed  to  Mr.  Robert  Dodfley  in  the  manner  following : 

Come  then,  my  friend,  thy  fylvan  tafte  difplay, 
Come  hear  my  Fanus  tune  his  ruftic  lay  ; 
Ah  !  rather  come,  and  in  thefe  dells  difown, 
The  care  of  other  {trains,  and  tune  thy  own. 

On  the  bank  above  it,  amidft  the  aforementioned  drubs,  is  a 
ftatue  of  the  piping  Fanus,  which  not  only  embellifhes  this 
fcene,  but  is  alfo  feen  from  the  court  before  the  houfe,  and  from 
other  places.  It  is  furrounded  by  venerable  oaks,  and  very  hap- 
pily filuated.  From  this  bower  alfo  you  look  down  upon  the 
aforementioned  irregular  ground,  (hut  up  with  trees  on  all  fides, 
except  fome  few  openings  to  the  more  pleafing  parts  of  this  gro- 
tefque  and  hilly  country.  The  next  little  bench  affords  the  firft, 
but  not  the  mod  linking  view  of  the  Priory.  It  is  indeed  a 
fmall  buiding,  but  feen  as  it  is  beneath  trees,  and  its  extremity 
alfo  hid  by  the  fame,  it  has  in  fome  fort  the  dignity  and  folemn 
appearance  of  a  large  edifice.  Pafling  through  a  gate,  you  enter 
a  fmall  open  grove,  where  the  firft  feat  you  find  affords  a  pi&u- 
refque  view  through  trees  of  a  clump  of  oaks  at  a  diftance,  over- 
ihado wing  a  little  cottage  upon  a  green  hill.  From  hence  you 
immed.ately  enter  a  per  feci:  dome,  or  circular  temple  of  magni- 
ficent beeches,  in  she  centre  of  which  it  was  intended  to  place 

an 
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an  antique  altar,  or  flattie  of  Pan.  The  path  ferpentizing 
through  this  open  grove,  leads  us  by  an  eafy  afcent  to  a  fmall 
bench  with  this  motto,  from  Horace  : 

Me  gelidum  ncmus 
.   Nympharumque  leves  cumfatyris  chori 
Secernunt  populo. 

<*  A  cool  grove,  and  light  choirs  of  nymphs,  mingled 
*c  with  fatyrs,  feparate  me  from  the  populace," 

Alluding  to  the  retired  fituatian  of  the  grove.  There  is  alfo  feen 
through  an  opening  to  the  left,  a  pleating  landfcape  of  a  diftant 
hill,  with  a  white  farm-houfe  upon  the  fummit  ;  and  to  the 
right  a  beautiful  round  ilope,  crowned  with  a  clump  of  large  firs, 
with  a  pyramidical  feat  on  its  centre ;  to  which,  after  a  fhort 
walk,  the  path  conducts  you.  At  a  little  diftance  from  hence, 
is  an  urn  infcribed  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  ShenftoneV  brother. 
But  you  firft  come  to  another  view  of  the  Priory,  more  advan- 
tageous, and  at  a  better  diftance,  to  which  the  eye  is  led  down 
a  green  flope,  through  a  fcenery  of  tall  oaks,  in  a  moft  agreea- 
ble manner  ;  the  grove  you  have  juft  paft  on  one  fide,  and  a  hill 
of  trees  and  thickets  on  the  other  ;  conducting  the  eye  to  a  nar- 
row opening  through  which  it  appears.  You  now  afcend  to  a 
fmall  bench,  where  the  circumjacent  country  begins  to  open  ; 
in  particular  a  glafs-houfe  appears  between  two  large  clumps  of 
trees,  at  about  the  diftance  of  four  miles.  Afcendirig  to  the 
next  feat,  which  is  in  the  gothic  form,  the  fcene  grows  more  and 
more  extended  ;  woods  and  lawns,  hills  and  vallies,  thickets  and 
plains,  agreeably  intermingled.  On  the  back  of  the  feat,  is  the 
following  beautiful  infcription  : 

Shepherd,  woulci'ft  thou  here  obtain 
Pleafureunalloy'd  with  pain  ? 
Joy  that  fuits  the  rural  fphere  ? 
Gentle  (hepherd,  lend  an  ear. 

Learn  to  relifh  calm  delight, 
Verdant  vales  arid  fountains  bright  ; 
Trees  that  nod  on  Hoping  hills, 
Caves  that  echo  tinkling  rills. 

If  thou  canft  no  charms  difclofe 
In  the  fimpleft  bud  that  blows  ; 
Go,  forfake  thy  plain  and  fold, 
Join  the  crowd,  and  toil  for  gold. 

2  F  2  Tranquil 
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Tranquil  pleafures  never  cloy  ; 
Banifh  each  tumultuous  joy  : 
All  but  love — for  love  infpires 
Fonder  wifhes,  warmer  fires. 

Love  anfl  all  its  joys  be  thine — ••    . 
Yet  ere  thou  the  reins  refign, 
|  Hear  what  reafon  feems  to  fay, 

Hear  attentive,  and  obey. 

<{  Crimfon  leaves  the  rofe  adorn, 

"  But  beneath  them  lurks  a  thorn  ; 

:  **  Fair  and  flow'ry  is  the  brake, 

"  Yet  it  hides  the  vengeful  fnake. 

"  Think  not  (he,  whofe  empty  pride 
"  Dares  the  fleecy  garb  deride, 
"  Think  not  fhe,  who,  light  and  vain, 
"  Scorns  the  fheep,  «anlove  the  fwain. 

«  Artlefs  deeds  and  fimple  drefs, 
*«  Mark  the  chofen  fhepherdefs ; 
"  Thoughts  by  decency  controul'd, 
"  Well  conceiv'd  and  freely  told. 

«  Senfe  that  fhuns  each  confcious  air, 
"  Wit  that  falls  ere  well  aware  ; 
<«  Generous  pity  prone  to  figh, 
«e  If  her  kid  or  lambkin  die. 

*c  Let  not  lucre,  let  not  pride, 
"  Draw  thee  from  fuch  charms  aiide  ; 
"  Have  not  thofe  their  proper  fphere^ 
"  Gentler  pafEons  triumph  here. 

"  See  to  fweeten  thy  repofe, 

«  The  blofTom  bud,  the  fountain  flows  | 

"  Lo  !  to  crown  thy  healthful  board, 

«'  All  that  milk  and  fruits  afford. 

"  Seek  no  more the  reft  is  vain  3 

"  Pleafure  ending  foon  in  pain  : 

(c  Anguifh  lightly  gilded  o'er  : 

<c  Clofe  thy  wiflb,  and  feeck  no  more." 


And 
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And  now  paffing  through  a  wicket,  the  path  winds  up  the 
back  part  of  a  circular  green  hill,  difcovering  little  of  the  coun- 
try till  you  enter  a  clump  of  ftately  firs  upon  thefummit.  Over- 
arched by  thefe  is  an  o&ogonal  feat,  the  back  of  which  forms  a 
table  or  pedeftal  for  a  bowl,  infcribed 

To.  all  friends  round  the  Wrekin  : 

Which  large  and  venerable  hill  appears  full  in  front,  at  the 
diftanceof  about  30  miles.  This  fcene  is  a  very  fine  one,  di- 
vided by  the  firs  into  feveral  compartments,  each  anfwering  to 
the  fides  of  the  octogonal  feat,  and  to  every  one  is  allotted  a 
competent  number  of  ftriking  objects  to  make  a  complete  picture. 
Hence  the  path  winds  on  betwixt  two  fmall  benches,  each  of 
which  exhibits  a  pleafing  landfcape,  which  cannot  efcape  the 
eye  of  a  connoiffeur.  Here  you  wind  through  a  fmall  thicker, 
and  foon  enter  a  cavity  in  the  hill,  filled  with  trees,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  feat,  from  whence  is  difcovered,  gleaming  acrofs 
the  trees,  a  considerable  length  of  the  Terpentine  flream,  running 
under  a  flight  ruftic  bridge  to  the  right.  Hence  we  afcend  to  a 
kind  of  gothic  alcove,  looking  down  a  flope,  flanked  with  large 
paks  and  tall  beeches,  which  together  overarch  the  fcene.  On 
the  back  of  this  building  is  found  the  following  infcription  : 

O  you  that  bathe  in  courtlye  bjyfle. 

Or  toyle  in  fortune's  giddy  fpheare  5 
Do  not  rafhly  deeme  amiyfie 

Of  him,  that  bydes  contented  here. 

Nor  yet  difdeigne  the  ruflet  ftpale, 

Which  o'er  each  carelefs  lymbe  he  flyngs : 

Nor  yet  deryde  the  beechen  bowle, 

In  whyche  he  quaffs  the  lympid  fprings, 

Forgive  him  if  at  eve  or  dawne 

Devoid  of  worldiye  eark  he  ftray  5 
Or  all  befide  fome  flowerye  Jawne, 

He  wafte  his,  inofFenfive  daye. 

So  may  he  pardonne  fraud  and  ftrife, 

If  fuch  in  courtlye  haunt  he  fee,' 
For  faults  there  beene  in  bufye  life, 

From  which  thefe  peaceful  glennes  are  free. 

Below  the  alcove  is  a  large  Hoping  lawn  finely  bounded,  crofTed 
by  the  ferpentine  water,  and  interfperfed  with  fingle  or  clumps 
of  oaks  at  agreeable  diftanqes ;  farrier  on  the  fcene  is  finely 

varied. 


tc  conti 
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varied.  Proceeding  hence  through  a  wicket,  you  enter  upon 
inicihcr  lawn,  beyond  which  is  a  new  theatre  of  wild,  fliaggy 
precipices,  hinging  coppice  ground,  and  fmooih  round  hills  be- 
tween, of  an  oppofite  character  to  the  giound  which  you  have 
p;iflcd.  Walking  along  the  head  of  this  lawn,  you  come  to.  a 
i'cat  under  a  fp reading  beach,  with  this  infeription  : 

Hoc  crat  in  vctis  ;  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus, 
Hortus  ubiy  iff  tetlo  vic'mus  jugis  aqua /oris, 
Et  paulum  fyha,  fuper  bis  foret.     Auhjus  at  que 
Dii  melius  facer e. 

iC  This  was  among  my  wiflies  :  a  portion  of  land  not 
V  large  ;  but  in  which  there  might  be  a  garden,  ancl 
itiguous  to  my  houfe  a  never-failing  fprin  »,  of  wa- 
ici  i    and    befides   thefe    a   little   grove.     But  the 
gods  have  dealt  ftiil   better,  and  more  bountifully 
"  by  me." 

Jn  the  centre  of  the  hanging  lawn  before  you,  is  difcovered  the 
houfe,  half  hid  with  trees  and  bufhes.  A  little  banging  wood, 
and  a  piece  of  winding  water  iilues  through  a  noble  clump  of 
large  oaks  and  fpreading  beeches.  At  the  diftance  of  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles  lord  Stamford's  ground  appears,  and  beyond' 
thefe  the  Clee  hills  in  Shropshire.  Hence,  ftill  paffing  along  the 
top  of  the  lawn,  you  crofs  another  gate,  and  behind  the  fence 
begin  to  defcend  into  the  valley.  About  half  way  down  it  is  a 
fmall  bench,  which  throws  the  eye  upon  a  near  fcene  of  hang- 
ing woods,  and  fhaggy,  wild  declivities,  intermixed  with  fmooth 
green  flopes,  and  fcenes  of  cultivation.  You  now  return  again 
into  the  great  lawn  ajt  bottom,  and  foon  come  to  a  feat  which 
gives  a  nearer  view  of  the  water  beforementioned,  between  the 
Trunks  of  high  overfhadowing  oaks  and  beeches  ;  beyond  which 
the  winding  line  of  trees  is  continued  down  to  the  valley  to  the 
right.  To  the  left,  at  a  diftance,  the  top  of  Clent  hill  appears, 
and  the  houfe  upon  a  fwell  amidft  the  trees  and  bufhes.  In  the 
centre,  the  eye  is  carried  down  a  length  of  lawn,  till  it  refts 
upon  the  town  and  fpire  of  Hales,  with  fome  beautiful  pi£lurefque 
ground  rifing  behind  it.  Somewhat  out  of  the  path,  and  in  the 
centre  of  a  noble  clump  of  ftafely  beeches,  is  a  feat  inferibed  to 
Mr.  Jofeph  Spence. 

You  now,  through  a  fmall  gate,  enter  the  Lover's  Walk,  and 
proceed  to  a  feat  where  the  water  is  feen  very  advantageoufly  at 
full  length,  which,  though  not  large,  is  fo  agreeably  fhaped,  and 
bas  its  bounds  fo  well  concealed,  that  the  beholder  may  receive 
leis  pleafare  from  many  lakes  of  greater  extent.    The  margin 

en 
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en  one  ficle  is  fringed  with  alders,  the  other  is  overhung  with 
rnoft  itately  oaks  and  beeches,  and  the  middle  beyond  the  Water, 
prefents  the  Hales  Owen  fcene,  with  a  group  of  houi'es  on  the 
Hope  behind,  and  the  horizon  well  fringed  with  the  wood.  Now 
winding  a  few  paces  round  the  margin  of  the  water,  you  come 
to  another  fmall  bench,  which  prefents  the  former  fcene  fome- 
what  varied,  with  the  addition  of  a  whited  village  among  trees- 
upon  a  hill ;  proceeding  on,  you  enter  the  pleaiing  gloom  of  this  , 
agreeable  walk,  and  come  to  a  bench  beneath  a  fpreading  beech 
that  overhangs  both  walk  and  water,  which  has  been  called  the 
Jffignation  Seat,  and  has  this  infeription  on  the  hack  of  it  from 
Virgil  : 

Nerlne  Galatea  !  thymo  vtih'i  dulclor  Hybht? 
Candidor  eyenis,  hedera  formofior  alba! 
Cum  primuni  pajli  repetent  prcsfepia  tauri, 
Si  qua  tui  Corydonis  habit  te  cura,  vemto. 

i(  Divine  Galatea  !  fweeter  to  me  than  Myblean  thyme, 
"  whiter  than  fwans,  fairer  than  white  ivy  ;  as'foon 
"  as  the  well-fed  fteers  (hall  have  returned  to  their 
"  (tails,  do  thou  come  hither,  if  thou  halt  any  regaru 
"  for  Croydon." 

Here  the  path  begins  gradually  to  afcend  beneath  a  depth  of 
fhade,  by  the  fide  of  which  is  a  fmall  bubbling  riii,  either  form- 
ing little  peninfulas  rolling  over  pebbles,  or  falling  down  in 
fmall  cafcades,  all  under  cover,  and  taught  to  murmur  very 
agreeably.  This  foft  and  penfive  fcene,  very  properly  called  the 
Lover's  IValk,  is  terminated  by  an  ornamental  urn,  tntcribea  to 
Mifs  Dolman,  a  beautiful  and  amiable  relation  of  Mr.  Shen- 
frone's,  who  died  of  the  fmall  pox,  about  twenty  one  years  of 
age.  The  afcent  from  hence  winds  fomewhat  more  ftcepiy  to 
another  feat,  where  the  eye  is  thrown  over  a  rough  fcene  oi 
broken  and  furry  ground,  upon  a  piece  of  water  in  the  flat,  whofe 
extremities  are  hid  behind  trees  and  mrubs,  amongft  which  the 
rjoufe  appears,  and  makes  upon  the  whole  no  uhpleajTng  picTure. 
The  path  £1111  winds  under  cover  up  the  hill,  the  fteepdtclhkv 
of  which  is  fomewhat  eafed  by  the  ferpentine  of  it,  till  v  u 
come  to  a  fmall  bench  with  this  line  from  Mr.  Pope's  felpi&'j 

*c  Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care  !" 

The  opening  before  it  prefents  a  folitary  fcene  of  tree?,  thickets 
and  precipices,  and  terminates  upon  a  green  hill,  with  a  clump 
of  firs  on  the  top.  You  may  find  the  great  ufe  as  well  as 
beauty  of  the  ferpent'ne  path  in  climbing  up  this  wood.     The 

firis 
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firft  feat  of  which,  in   allufion  to  the  beautiful  fcene  before  it, 
has  the  following  lines  from  Virgil : 

Hie  lath  otia  fundi s, 


SpelunceSt  vivique  lacus,  hie  frigida  Tempe, 
Mugitufque  bourn,  mallefque  fub  arbore  fomni. 

«  Here  are  peaceful  retreats  in  fpacious  fields,  grottoes 
"  and  chryftal  lakes  ;   with  cool,  delicious  vales,  the 
**  lowings  of  kine,  and  gentle  (lumbers  under  fhady 
"  trees." 

Here  the  eye  looking  down  a  Hope  beneath  the  fpreading  arms 
of  oak  and  beech  trees,  pafles  firft  over  fome  rough  furry  ground* 
then  over  water  to  the  large  fwelling  lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  houfe  is  difcovered  among  trees  and  thickets  j  this  forms  the 
fore  grounds.     Beyond  this  appears  a  fwell  of  wafte  furry  land, 
diverlified  with  a  cottage,  and  a  road  that  winds  behind  a  farm 
houfe,  and  a  fine  clump  of  trees.     The  back  fcene  of  all  is  a 
femicircular  range  of  hills,  deverfified  with  wood,  fcenes  of  cul- 
tivation, and  enclofures,  to  about  four  or  five  miles  diftance. 
Sill  winding  up  into  tbejwood,  you  come  to  a  flight  feat,  opening 
through  the  trees  to  a  bridge  of  five  piers,  croffing  a  large  piece 
of  water  at  about  half  a  mile  diftance.     The  next  feat  looks 
down  from   a  confiderable  height,   along  the  fide  of  a  fteep 
precipice,  upon  f®me  irregular  and  pleafing  ground ;  and  now 
you  turn  on  a  fudden  into  a  long,  ftreight  lined  walk  in  the 
wood,  arched  over  with  tall  trees,  and  terminating  with  a  fmall 
ruftic  building.     Though  the  walk  be  ftreight  lined,  yet  the 
bafe  rifes  and  falls  fo  agreeably,  as  leaves  no  reafon  to  cenfure  its 
formality.     About  the  middle  of  this  avenue,  you  arrive  at  a 
lofty  gothic  feat,  whence  you  look  down  a  flope,  through  the 
wood  on  each  fide.     This  view  is  indeed  a  fine  one ;  the  eye 
firft  travelling  down  over  well- variegated  ground  into  the  valley, 
where  is  a  large  piece  of  water.      The  ground  from  hence 
rifes  gradually  to  the  top  of  Clent-hill,  and   the  landfcape  is 
enriched  with  a  view  of  Hales  Owen,  the  late  lord  Dudley's 
houfe,  and  a  large  wood  of  lord  Lyttelton's.     Hence  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  ruftic  building  beforementioned,  a  flight  and  unex- 
penfive  edifice,  formed  of  rough  unhewn  ftone,  commonly  called 
here  the  Temple  of  Pan ;   having  a  trophy  of  the  Tibia  and 
Syrinx,  with  this  infeription  from  Virgil  over  the  entrance : 

Pan  primus  calamos  cera  conjungere  plures 
Edacuit  j  Pan  curat  oves>  oviumque  magijiros, 

"  Pan, 
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>ct  Pan,  who  firfr.  taught  us  to  conjoin  our  reeds, 

«  Pan,  who  protects  the  (heep,  their  mafters  feeds." 

Hence  mounting  once  more  to  the  right  through  this  dark  um- 
brageous walk,  you  enter  at  once  upon  a  lightfome  high  natural 
terras,  whence  the  eye  is  thrown  over  the  fcenes  which  have 
been  viewed  before,  together  with  many  fine  additional  ones, 
^nd  all  beheld  from  a  declivity  that  approaches  as  near  to  a  pre- 
cipice as  is  agreeable.  In  the  middle  is  a  feat  with  this  in- 
fcription : 

Divini  Gloria  R.uris  ! 

Tp  the  glory  of  the  country  ! 

This  is  by  far  the  moft  magnificent  fcene  here.  It  would  be 
idle  to  mention  the  Clee-hills,  the  Wrelcin,  the  Welch  moun- 
tains, or  Caer  Caradoc,  at  3  prodigious  difiance  ;  which,  tho* 
they  finely  terminate  the  fcene,  mould  net  be  mentioned  at  the 
Leafowes,  the  beauty  of  which  turns  chiefly  upon  diftingujmable 
fcenes.  The  valley  upon  the  right  is  equally  enriched,  and  the 
pppofite  fide  is,  well  fringed  with  wood  $  and  the  high  hills  on 
one  fide  this  long  winding  vale  rolling  agreeably  into  the  hol- 
lows on  the  other.  Hence  returning  back  into  the  wood,  and 
croffing  Pan's  Temple,  you  go  directly  down  the  flope,  into 
another  part  of  Mr.  Shenftone's  ground,  till  yog  come  to  a  feat 
under  a  noble  beech,  prefenting  a  rich  variety  of  fore  ground  j 
and,  at  above  half  a  mile's  diftance,  the  Gothic  alcove,  on  a 
hill  well  covered  with  woods,  a  pretty  cottage  under  trees,  la 
the  more  diftant  part  of  the  concave,  and  a  farm  houfe  upon 
the  right,  all  picturefque  objects.  The  nejet,  and  the  fubfeqiient 
feat,  afford  pretty  much  the  fame  fcenes  a  little  enlarged  ;  with 
the  addition  of  that  remarkable  clump  of  trees,  called  Frankly 
Beeches,  adjoining  to  the  old  family  feat  of  the  Lyttleton's, 
and  from  whence  the  Lords  of  that  name  derive  their  title.  You 
come  now  to  a  handfome  Gothic  fcreen,  backed  with  a  clump 
pf  firs,  which  throws  the  eye  in  front  full  upon  the  cafcade  in 
the  valley,  iffuing  from  beneath  a  daik  made  of  poplars.  The 
houfe  appears  in  the  centre  of  a  large  fwelling  lawn,  bufhed  with 
trees  and  thicket.  The  pleafing  variety  of  eafy  fwells  and  hol- 
lows, bounded  by  fcenes  lefs  fmooth  and  cultivated,  affords  th^ 
moft  delightful  pi&ure  of  domeftic  retirement  and  tranquility. 
You  now  defcend  to  a  feat  enclofed  with  handfome  pales,  and 
jnfcribedto  the  late  lord  Lyttleton.  It  prefents  a  beautiful  view 
up  a  valley,  contracted  gradually,  and  ending  in  a  group  of  moft 
magnificent  oaks  and  beeches.  The  right  hand  fide  is  enlivened 
with  two  ftriking  cafcades,  and  a  winding  ftream,  (een  at  in- 
tervals between  tufts  of  trees  and  woodland.  To  the  left  ap- 
Vo£.  II.  2G  pears 
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pears  the  hanging  wood  already  mentioned,  with  the  gothic 
fcreen  on  the  flopc  in  the  centre.  Winding  dill  downwards, 
you  come  to  a  fmatl  feat,  where  one  of  the  offices  of  the  houfe, 
and  a  view  of  a  cottage  on  very  high  ground  is  feen  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees  of  the  grove  in  the  adjacent  valley.  The 
next  feat  ftiews  another  face  of  the  fame  valley,  the  water 
gliding  calmly  alpng  betwixt  two  feeming  groves,  without  any 
cafcade.  The  fcene  very  iignificantiy  alluded  to  by  the  motto 
from  V  irgH : 

Rura  mihi,  et  rigu'r  placeant  in  vallibus  amnesy 
Flumina  amem,  fylvajque  inglorius. 

"  May  fields  and  ltreams  gliding  in  the  vallies  be  my 
"  delight,  and  may  I  enjoy  the  rivers  and  the  woods 
"  in  peaceful  obfeurity." 

You  now  defcend  to  a  beautiful  gloomy  fcene,  called  Virgil's 
Grove  :  at  the  entrance  you  pafs  by  a  fmall  obelifk  on  the  right 
hand,  inferibed  to  Virgil.  Before  this  is  a  flight  bench,  where 
fome  of  the  fame  objects  are  feen  again,  but  in  a  different  point 
pf  view.  The  whole  fcene  is  opake  and  gloomy,  confifting  of 
a  fmall  deep  valley,  the  fides  of  which  are  enclofed  with  irregu- 
lar tufts  of -hazel  and  other  underwood  ;  and  the  whole  over - 
fhadowed  with  lofty  trees,  riling  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  valr 
ley,  through  which  a  copious  ftream  makes  its  way  by  moily 
banks,  enamelled  with  primrofes,  and  variety  of  wild  wood 
flowers.  The  firfr  feat  you  approach  is  inferibed  to  the  celer 
brated  Mr.  James  Thompfon,  author  of  the  Seafons ;  and  the 
following  lines  are  alfo  placed  on  it. 

£$ua  tibi,  qucs  iali  reddam  pro  carmine  dona  ? 
Nam  neque  ?ne  tantiim  venientis  flbilus  Aujlri, 
Nee  pereujfa  juvant  flaclii  tarn  littora%   ncc  qucs 
Saxofas  inter  decurrunt  flumina  valles. 

^  What  fhall  I  give  thee,  what  return  can  I  make  for  fo 
"  excellent  a  fong  ?  for  neither  do  the  whifpers  of  the 
?c  rifing  fouthwind,  nor  the  gentle  darning  of  the 
*'  waves,  fo  much  delight,  nor  rivers  gliding  among 
'*  the  rocky  vallies." 

This  feat  is  placed  upon  a  fteep  bank,  on  the  edge  of  the  val- 
ley, from  which  the  eye  is  here  drawn  down  into  the  flat  below, 
by  the  light  that  glimmers  in  front,  and  by  the  found  of  various 
cafcades,   by   which  the   winding  ftream  is   agreeably  broken. 

Oppofire 
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Dppofite  to  this  feat,  the  ground  rifes  again  to  a  kind  of  drip- 
ping fountain,  where  a  fmal)  riJJ  trickles  down  a  rude  nich  of 
rock-work,  through  fern,  liverwort,  and  aquatic  trees.  After 
falling  down  thefe  cafcades,  it  winds  under  a  bridge  of  one 
arch,  and  then  empties  itfelf  into  a  fmall  lake,  which  catches  it 
below.  On  the  left  is  feen  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  cafcades 
imaginable,  through  a  kind  of  vifta  or  glade,  falling  down  a 
precipice  overarched  with  trees,  You  now  proceed  to  a  feat, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  large  root,  on  the  fide  of  a  flope,  with  this 
infcription : 

O  let  me  haunt  the  peaceful  (hade ; 

Nor  let  ambition  e'er  invade 

The  tenants  of  this  leafy  bower 

That  ftiun  her  paths,  and  flight  her  power* 

Hither  the  peaceful  halcycn  flies 
From  fecial  meads,  and  open  fkies  j 
Pleas'd  by  this  rill  her  courfe  to  ft eer, 
And  hide  her  fappbire  plumage  here* 

The  trout  bedropt  with  crimfon  ftains, 
Forfakes  the  river's  proud  domains, 
Forfakes  the  fun's  unwelcome  gleam, 
To  lurk  within  this  humble  ftream. 

And  fure  I  hear  the  Naiad  fay, 
"  Flow,  flow,  my.  ftreams,  this  devious  way, 
*'  Though  lovely  foft  thy  murmurs  are, 
"  Thy  waters  lovely,  cool  and  fair, 

"  Flow  gentle  ftream,  nor  let  the  vain 
<c  Thy  fmall  unfully'd  ftores  difdain  j 
"  Nor  let  the  penfive  fage  repine, 
"  Whofe  latent  courfe  refembles  thine." 

The  view  from  it  is  a  tranquil  fcene  of  water,  gliding  through 
Hoping  ground,  with  a  fketch  through  the  trees  of  the  fmall 
pond  below.  Farther  on,  you  lofe  all  fight  of  water,  and  only 
hear  the  noife.  You  now  turn  all  on  a  fucden  upon  the  high 
eafcade,  which  attracted  admiration  before  in  vifta.  The  fcene 
around  is  quite  a  grotto  of  native  {tone,  roots  of  trees  over- 
changing  it,  and  the  whole  fhaded  over-head.  However,  you 
firft  approach  upon  the  left  a  chalybeat  fpring,  with  an  iron  bowl 
chained  to  it.  Then  turning  to  the  right,  you  find  a  (lone  feat, 
making  part  of  the  aforefaid  cave.     You  now  wind  up  a  fhady 
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path  on  the  left-hand,  and  eroding  the  head  of  this  cafcade,  paft 
befide  the  river  that  fupplies  ir,  in  your  way  up  to  the  houfe. 
One  (eat  fiift  occurs  under  a  fhady  oak  as  you  aicend  the  hill  j 
Toon  after,  you  afcend  the  fhrubbery,  which  half  furrounds  the 
houfe,  wheie  you  find  two  feats  inferibed  to  Mr.  Richard  Graves, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Jago,  two  of  Mr.  Shenftone's  mod  particular 
friends.  From  the  feat  inferibed  to  Mr.  Jago  is  an  opening 
down  the  valley,  over  a  lawn,  well  edged  with  oaks  to  apiece 
of  water  crofled  by  a  confiderable  bridge  in  the  flat,  the  ftecple 
of  Hales,  a  village  amidft  trees,  making  on  the  whole  a  very 
pleafing  pi&ure.  Thus  winding  through  flowering  fhrubs, 
befides  a  menagerie  for  doves,  you  are  conducted  to  the  (tables. 
But  it  mould  not  be  forgot,  that  on  the  entrance  into  this  fhrub- 
bery,  the  firft  object  that  ftrikes  us  is  a  Venus  de  Medicis,  befide 
a  bafon  of  gold  fifh,  encompafled  with  fhrubs,  and  Uluflrated 
with  the  following  infeription  : 


•"  Semi — reduffa  Venus'* 


To  Venus,  Venus  here  retir'd, 

My  fober  vows  I  pay  ; 
Not  her  on  Paphian  plains  admir'd 

The  bold,  the  pert,   the  gay. 

Not  her  whofe  amorous  leer  prevail'd 

To  bribe  the  Phrygian  boy  ; 
Not  her  who,  clad  in  armour  fail'd, 

To  fave  difaftrous  Troy. 

Frefti  rifing  from  the  foamy  tide, 

She  every  bofom  warms  ; 
While  half  withdrawn  fhe  feems  to  hide, 

And  half  reveal  her  charms. 

Learn  hence,  ye  boafled  fons  of  tafte, 

Who  plan  the  rural  (hade; 
Learn  hence  to  (hun  the  vicious  wafte 

Of  pomp,  at  large  difplay'd. 

Letfweet  concealment's  magic  ait 

Your  mazy  bounds  inveft ; 
And  while  the  fight  unveils  a  part, 
Let  fancy  paint  ther«JV 


Let 
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Let  coy  referve  with  coft  unite 

To  grace  your  wood  or  field  $ 
No  ray  obtrufive  pall  the  Gght, 

In  aught  you  paint,  or  build. 

And  far  be  driven  the  fumptuous  glare 

Of  gold  from  Britifh  groves  t 
And  far  the  meretricious  air 

Of  China's  vain  alcoves. 

'Tis  bafhful  beauty  ever  twines 

The  moft  coerfive  chain, 
'Tis  fhe,  that  fov'reign  rule  declines, 

Who  beft  deferves  to  reign. 

The  Duke  of  Kingfton  has  alfo  a  feat  in  this  county,  know* 
by  the  name  of  Tong  Cajlle ;  it  is  a  very  ancient  ftru&ure,  and  in 
the  Saxon  times  belonged  to  the  earls  of  Northumberland.  At 
Pepper-hill,  16  miles  from  Shrewfbury,  is  the  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury.  Shenton-hall,  three  miles  from  Drayton,  is  the  teat 
of  lord  vifcount  Kilmurray.  At  Stoke,  near  Wenlock,  is  a  fe-it 
of  lord  Craven.  Ockley  Park,  near  Munflow,  is  the  feat  of  th; 
carl  of  Powis.  At  Apley  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Thomas  Whitmore  ; 
at  Longnor,  that  of  Sir  Richard  Corbet,  bart.  and  at  Houghton, 
near  Shefnal,  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Briggs,  bart.  At  Audley,  nea- 
Bridgenorth,  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Richard  A&on  ;  and  ar  Lanvarda, 
near  Ofweftry,  the  feat  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  bart: 
At  Weft-coppice  is  the  feat  of  Edward  Powis,  Efq;  where  he  ha; 
a  deep-park  bounded  by  the  Severn.  At  A  don  Burnel  is  th; 
feat  of  Sir  Edward  Smith,  bart.  and  at  Bunting f dale,  near  Dray- 
ton, that  of  Herbert  Mackworth,  Efq. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north-weft  by  Chefhire  j  01 
the  north-eaft  by  Derbyfhire  ;  on  the  fbuth  by  Worcefterfhire  ; 
on  the  weft  by  Shropfhire  j  and  on  the  eaft  by  Warwickfhire. 
It  extends  from  north  to  fouth  forty  miles  ;  and  is  141  miles 
in  circumference.  The  air  of  StafTbrdfhire  is  in  general  pure 
and  healthy  :  but  in  fome  parts  it  is  {"harp  and  cold,  particularly 
in  the  mountainous  places,  north  weft  of  the  town  of  Stone. 
The  arable  and  pafture  land  is  excellent  j  and  even  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  by  good  tillage,  will  produce  cohfiderable  crops  of 
corn  :  but  they  are  remarkable  for  a  fhort  and  fwect  grafs,  which 
makes  the  cattle  as  line  ak  tHofe  of  Lancafhire.     On  the  banks 
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of  the  Trent  and  the  Dove*  the  meadows  are  as  rich  as  any  irl 
England,  and  maintain  great  dailies,  which  fupply  the  markets 
with  vaft  quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe.  The  rivers  afford 
plenty  of  almoit  all  forts  of  frefh  water  fifh  ;  and  the  county  in 
general  abounds  with  provifions  of  all  kinds.  Befides  plenty  of 
turf  and  pear,  for  firing,  this  county  yields  three  forts  of  coals, 
which  are  diitinguifhed  by  the  names  of  pit  coal,  peacock  coal, 
and  cannel  coal.  The  pit  is  dug  chiefly  in  the  fouth  part  of 
the  county,  at  Wednefbury,  Dudley,  and  Sedgley,  not  far  from 
Wolverhampton.  The  peacock  coal,  fo  called  from  its  reflec- 
ting various  colours,  like  thofe  of  a  peacock's  tail,  is  found  at 
Henley  Green,  near  Newcaftle  under  Line,  and  is  better  for 
the  forge  than  for  the  kitchen.  The  cannel  coal,  which  gives 
a  very  clear  and  bright  flame,  derives  its  name  from  canwil^  an 
ancient  Britifh  word  for  candle.  It  is  fo  hard  as  to  bear  polifti- 
inp-,  and  is  ufed  in  this  county  for  paving  churches,  and  other 
pubic  buildings:  it  is  aifo  manufactured  into  fnuff  boxes  and 
other  toys.  Under  the  furface  of  the  ground,  in  feveral  parts 
of  this  county,  are  found  yellow  and  red  oleer,  tobacco-pipe 
clay,  potters  clay,  fullers  earth,  and  a  fort  of  brick  earth,  which 
burns  blue,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  earth  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans made  their  urns.  Here  alfo  are  found  ftones  and  minerals 
of  various  forts  ;  as  fire-ftone,  for  the  hearths  of  iron  furnaces 
and  ovens,  lime-ftone,  iron-ftone,  or  ore,  the  beft  kind  of 
which  is  called  mufh,  and  is  found  at  Rufhal,  near  Walfhall. 
This  is  the  ore  from  which  the  beft  iron  is  extracted.  Some  of 
thefe  iron  ftones  are  as  big  as  the  crown  of  a  man's  hat,  and 
fome  of  them  being  hollow  on  the  infide,  contain  about  a  pint 
of  a  fharp  cold  liquor,  which  is  faid  to  be  very  grateful  to  the 
tafte,  and  of  which  the  workmen  are  very  fond.  Copper  ftones, 
or  ore,  are  dug  out  of  Ecton  Hill,  near  Leek ;  and  lead  ore  is  dug 
in  no  other  parts  of  the  county.  Here  are  alfo  found  the  hse  • 
matites  or  blood-ftones,  alabafter,  divers  kinds  of  marble,  quar- 
ry- ftones,  mill-ftones,  and  grind-ftones,  of  feveral  colours. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Trent,  the  Dove, 
the  Thame,  or  Tame,  and  the  Sow.  Whence  the  Trent  de- 
rives its  name  is  not  known  :  it  is  efteemed  the  third  river  in 
England,  and  rifes  from  two  or  three  fprings  in  the  north-weft 
part  of  this  county,  near  Leek  ;  it  runs  fouth  -eaft,  and  dividing 
Staffordshire  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  enters  Derbyshire  near 
Burton  upon  the  Trent ;  and  running  north-eaft,  through  the 
counties  of  Derby*  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln,  falls  into  the  river 
H  umber,  north  of  Burton  in  Lincolnshire.  The  Dove  rifes  in 
Derbyshire,  and  feparates  that  county  from  StaiTordfhir-e.  The 
Thame  rifes  in  the  fouth  part  of  this  county  not  far  from  Wol- 
verhampton, and  runs  fouth  eaft  into  WarwickuYire,  where, 
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directing  its  courfe  noithward,  it  enters  Staffbrdihire  sgain  near 
Tamwoith,  and  fails  into  the  Trent  a  few  miles  north  of  Tarn- 
worth.  The  Sow  riitrs  nut  far  weftwarg  of  Newcaltle  under 
Line,  and  running  fouth-eaff,  and  paffing  by  the  town  of  Staf- 
ford, falls  into  the  Trent,  about  three  miles  eaft  of  Stafford. 
Other  lefs  confiderable  rtvers  of  this  county  are  Wallal- Water, 
the  Black  Broo£,  the  Peuk,  Ecclefbal-Water,  the  Chatnet,  and 
the  Hamps.  This  county  is  divided  into  five  hundieds,  and 
contains  one  city  and  eighteen  market  towns  :  it  lies  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  and  diocefe  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry, 
and  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  parilb.es.  The  principal  manu- 
factures of  this  county  are  cloth,  and  iron  utenfils,  all  kinds  of 
which  are  made  here  in  great  peife&ion. 

LITCHFIELD. 

This  city  is  117  miles  from  London,  and  united  with  the  city 
of  Coventry  in  Warwickshire,   is    the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  who  is 
called  bifhop  of  Li(tchfield  and  Coventry  :  it  is  both  a  city  and 
county  incorporated  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  governed  by 
two  bailiffs,  twenty-four  burgefles,  a  recorder,  a  {her iff,  a  llew- 
ard,    and   other   officers.       The   diftricl:   comprehended   in  the 
county  of  this  city%  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circumference;  and 
the  fheriff  rides  round  it  in  procefiion  on  the  8th  of  September 
annually,   and  then  feafts  the  corporation  and  neighbouring  gen- 
try.    Litchfield  ftands  in  a   valley,    three   miles  fouth   of  the 
Trent,  and  is  divided  by  a  dream,  which  runs  into  that    river. 
The  divifion  of  it  on  the  fouth  fide  of  this  ftream  is  called  the 
City,  and  that  on  the  north  is   called  the  Clofe,  from  its  being 
inclofed  with  a  wall  and  a  dry  ditch  on  every  fide,    except    that 
next  the  city  :    both  parts  are  connected  by  two  bridges,  but  the 
city  is  by  much  the  largeft.     Litchfield  is  thought  to  be  the  moft 
confiderable  city  in  the  north-weft  of  England,  except  Chefter. 
It  is  a  long  draggling  place,  but  has    fome  handfome  houfes  ; 
the  flreets  are  well  paved  and  kept  clean  ;  and  this  being  a  great 
thoroughfare  from  London    to    the    north  weft  counties  here 
are  feveral  very  good  inns.     This  city  has  a  cathedral  and  three 
parifn  churches.    The  cathedral,  which  (lands  in  the  Clofe,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1 148  :  it  fuffered  much  in  the  civil  wars  un- 
der Charles  the  Firft,  but  was  fo  repaired  foon  after  the  reftora- 
tion,  that  it  is  now  one   of  the  noblefl  Gothic   ftrudures  in 
England.     It  extends  in  length,    on   the  infide,  450   feet,  of 
which   the  choir  is  no,  and  it   is  80   feet  broad.     There  is  a 
line  lofty  fteeple  over  the  middle  of  the  church:  the  front  is 
adorned  with  a  good  portico,  and  over  that  are  two  correfpon- 
dingfpires.     About  the  portico  are  alfo  twenty  fix  llatues  of  the 
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prophets,  apoflles,  and  kings  of  Judah,  as  big  as  the  life.  There 
pre  alfofeveral  ftatues  on  the  infxde  of  this  church.  The  choir 
is  in  great  part  paved  with  alabafter  and  cannel  coal,  in  imita- 
tion of  black  and  white  marble  ;  and  behind  the  choir  is  a  neat 
chapel.  The  prebendaries  flails  are  of  excellent  workmanfliip: 
they  were  creeled  at  the  charge  of  fome  gentlemen  in  the  county  j 
and  each  flail  bears  the  name  and  arms  of  the  Donor.  In  the 
Oofe  are  a  palace  for  the  bifhop,  a  houfe  for  the  dean,  and  very 
hand  fome  houfes  for  the  prebendaries.  Intheparifh  churches 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  ;  but  one  of  them,  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  has  a  chui\h  yard  that  contains  fix  or  feven  acres  of 
ground.  In  this  city  there  is  a  gaol  for  felons  and  debtors  apT 
prebended  within  its  liberties,  a  free-fchool,  and  a  large  and 
well  endowed  hofpital  for  the  relief  of  the  poor:  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city  there  are  frequent  horfe  races.  Litch- 
field is  famous  for  fine  ale. 

MARKET-TOWNS. 

Newcastle  under  Line,  which  is  148  miles  from; 
London,  was  firft  called  Newcaftle,  from  a  caftle  now  in  ruins, 
built  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Hid.  and  by  way  of  dif- 
tin&ion  from  an  older  caftle,  which  flood  at  Cheftertown,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  afterwards  called  Newcajlle 
under  Line,  or  Lime,  from  its  fituation  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  a 
branch  of  the  Trent,  called  the  Line  or  the  Lime,  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  Newcaflle  upon  Tine,  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land This  town  was  firft  incorporated  by  King  Henry  the 
Firft,  and  afterwards  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  King  Charles 
the  Second.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  bailiffs,  and  twen- 
ty-rour  common  council  men  ;  and  the  corporation  has  a  court, 
which  holds  pleas,  for  actions  under  40I.  The  ftreets  are  broad 
and  well  paved,  but  the  buildings  low,  and  moftly  thatched. 
Here  were  formerly  four  churches,  which  are  now  reduced  to 
one.  The  cloathing  trade  ftourifhes  much  in  this  town  ;  but  the 
chief,  manufacture  is  hats  j  and  here  is  an  incorporated  company 
pi  felt-makers.  Near  this  place  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of 
ito.e  ware  made  than  in  any  other  place  in  England,  fo  that 
t!it  inhabitants  of  Newcaftle  and  its  neighbourhood,  are  faid  te> 
expwt  this  manufacture  to  the  value  of  20,oool.  per  annum. 
There  is  alfo  carried  on  at  the  fame  place  a  manufacture  of  ear- 
then ware,  in  imitation  of  china,  which  is  neatly  figured,  co- 
loured, and  gilt.  In  the  neghbourhood  of  Newcaftle,  there  are 
frequent  horfe  races,  though  the  place  is  almoft  furrounded  with 
C'*ai  pits. — This  place  was  formerly  famous  for  a  peculiar  me- 
thod of  taming  fhrews;    this  was   by  putting,  a  bridle  into 
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the  fcold's  mouth,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  quite  to  deprive  her  of 
fpeech  for  the  time,  and  fo  leading  her  about  the  town,  till  (lie 
made  fign's  of  her  intention  to  keep  her  tongue  iij  better  difci- 
pline  for  the  futures  and  then  felting  her  at  liberty,  upon  her 
promiling  amendment. 

Stafford  is  135  miles  from  London.  In  Dcomfday  book, 
which  contains  a  furvey  of  England  made  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam the  Norman,  this  town  is  called  a  city,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  incorporated  before  the  reign  of  King  John, 
who  made  a  corporation  of  it,  and  Edward  VI.  both  confirmed 
and  enlarged  its  charter ;  and  by  virtue  of  a  ftatute  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  not  only  the  county  affizes,  but  the  quarter  fefFions 
are  always  to  be  kept  here.  The  fituation  of  this  town  is  low,  irr/on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Sow,  but  the  ftreets  are  well  paved,  and 
the  houfes  generally  built  of  ftone,  and  covered  with  (late.  Here 
was  formerly  a  caftle,  built  by  William  the  Norman,  which  is 
now  in  ruins  ;  and  the  town  is  thought  to  have  been  walled  in, 
from  fome  remains  of  walls  that  are  ftill  to  be  feen  round  it. 
Here  are  two  handfome  parifh  churches,  a  free  fchool,  and  an 
hofpital,  built  towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  by  Mr. 
Martin  Noel,  a  native  of  this  town.  Here  is  a  fpacious  mar- 
ket-place, in  which  is  a  fhire-hall,  and  here  is  a  good  bridge 
over  the  Sow."— Stafford  has  a  manufacture  of  cl^th,  which  has 
greatly  encreafed  the  wealth  and  inhabitants  of  the  place  ;  and 
it  is  famous,  as  well  as  fome  other  towns  in  the  county,  for  ex- 
cellent ale. 

Tam  worth  is  213  miles  from  London,  and  is  fo  equally  di- 
vided by  the  river  Tame,  that  one  half  of  it,  which  ftands  upon 
the  weftern  bank  of  that  river,  is  in  Staffordfhire,  and  the  other 
half  in  Warwickfhire ;  and  the  borough  is  by  fome  writers  placed 
in  Staffordfhire,  and  by  others  in  Warwickfhire.  This  is  the 
oldeft  town  in  thefe  parts,  and  was  the  royal  feat  of  the  Mercian 
Kings  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  firfi  incorporated  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  under  whofe  charter  it  is  governed,  by  a  high  ftevvard, 
two  bailiffs,  One  for  each  county,  a  recorder,  a  town-clerk,  an 
under-fleward,  twenty-four  principal  burgePies,  two  ferjeants  at 
mace,  and  other  officers.  The  corporation  have  power  to  keep 
a  three  weeks  court  of  record,  and  a  court  leet  twice  a  year ; 
and  they  have  a  gaol  and  a  common  feal.  In  the  Staffordfhire 
fide  of  this  town  there  is  a  church,  which  is  collegiate,  a  gram- 
mar fchool,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  fine  hofpital, 
founded  by  Mr.  Guy,  the  founder  of  the  noble  hofpital  in  the- 
borough  of  Southwark,  that  bears  his  name.  This  town  has  a 
confiderable  trade  in  narrow  cloths,  and  other  manufactures. 

Walsal  is  a  fmall  corporation -town,  1 16  miles  from  Lon- 
don.    There  are    feveral   iron-mines  near  it  j    and  many   c»J 
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the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fpurs,  bridle- 
bits,  ftirrups,  and  buckles. 

Tutbury  is  fituatcd  upon  the  river  Dove,  a  little  before  it 
joins  the  Trent,  and  is  128  miles  from  London.  On  a  hill  near 
the  town  is  an  ancient  caftle,  which  formerly  belonged  to  John 
of  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancafter.  It  is  ftill  a  good  old  dwelling- 
houfe,  walled  all  round,  except  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where  it 
is  fo  fteep  that  it  needs  no  fortification  ;  and  yet  there  it  is  inclo- 
fed  with  a  ftrong  pale.  It  has  a  profpe£t  to  the  eaft  over  the 
Dove  and  Trent,  as  far  as  Nottingham,  on  the  north-weft  and 
north  to  Uttoxeter,  Rowcefter,  Afhburn,  and  Derby,  on  the 
fouth-eaft  towards  Burton,  and  Afhby  de  la  Zouch,  &c.  and  on 
thefouth  and  fouth-eaft  are  all  wood-lands,  in  which  are  many 
parks  that  belong,  for  the  moft  part,  to  the  caftle  and  honour  of 
Tutbury,  to  which  many  of  the  neighbours  are  homagers,  and  of 
which  they  hold  their  eftates. 

Stone  is  140  miles  from  London,  and  is  faid  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  an  heap  of  ftones  thrown  up  here,  according  to  a 
cuftom  of  the  Saxons,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  murder 
committed  by  Wolphere,  a  King  of  Mercia,  on  his  two  fons, 
for  embracing  Chriftianity. — The  town  ftands  upon  the  north- 
bank  of  the  river  Trent,  in  the  great  road  from  London  to  Chef- 
ter.  It  is  well  provided  with  good  inns,  and  here  is  a  fmall 
charity-fchool,  and  a  free  grammar  fchool. 

Wolverhampton  is  124  miles  from  London,  and  ftands 
upon  a  high  ground.  It  is  a  populous  town,  well-built,  and  the 
ftreets  are  well  paved,  but  all  the  water  the  town  is  fupplied  with, 
except  what  falls  from  the  fkies,  comes  from  four  weak  fprings 
of  different  qualities,  which  go  by  the  names  of  Pudding- 
well,  Horfe-well,  Wafhing-well,  and  Meal-well,  all  appro- 
priated to  their  feveral  ufes  j  from  the  laft  they  fetch  all  their 
water  they  ufe  for  boiling  or  brewing,  in  leather  budgets  laid 
acrofs  a  horfe,  with  a  funnel  at  the  top,  by  which  they  fill  them  4 
and  to  the  other  three  wells  they  carry  their  tripe,  horfes,  and 
linen.  To  this  fcarcity  of  water,  and  the  high  fituation  of  the 
place,  is  afcribed  its  healthy  ftate,  notwithftanding  the  adjacent 
coal-pits ;  and  it  is  faid  the  plague  was  never  known  there.  The 
chief  manufacturers  of  this  town  are  lockfmiths,  who  are  reckoned 
the  moft  expert  of  any  in  England.  They  arefo  curious  in  this 
art,  that  they  can  contrive  a  lock  fo,  that  if  a  fervant  be  fent  into 
the  clofet  with  a  mafter-key,  or  their  own,  it  will  mew  how 
many  times  that  fervant  has  gone  in  at  any  diftance  of  time,  and 
how  many  times  the  lock  has  been  fhot  for  a  whole  year,  fome 
of  them  being  made  to  difcover  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  times.  A  lock  with  a  curious  fet  of  chimes  in  it,  that 
fold  for  twenty  pounds^  was  made  in  this   town.    Here  is 
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a  collegiate  church  which  is  annexed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Wind  for. 

Penkridge  is  125  miles  from  London,  and  derives  its  name 
from  its  fituation  upon  the  river  Penk,  over  which  it  has  a  ftone 
bridge.  Here  is  one  of  the  greateft  fairs  in  the  kingdom  for 
horfes,  both  for  the  faddle  and  draught. 

Rugele,y  is  124  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  handfome 
well-built  town,  in  the  Lancashire  and  Cheihire  road  from  Lon- 
don, andone  fideof  Cankwood-chace.   "f 

Leek  is  154  miles  from  London,  ha^a  manufacture  for  but- 
tons, and  is  noted  for  excellent  ale.  At  what  are  called  the  Blue 
Hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  there  are  coal-mines  ; 
and  a  fait  ftream  comes  from  thence,  which  tinges  the  ftones  and 
earth  through  which  it  runs  with  a  rufty  colour,  and,  with  the 
infufion  of  galls,  turns  as  black  as  ink.  Here  are  rocks  of 
an  exceeding  great  height,  without  any  turf  or  mould  upon 
them. 

Kinver  is  129  mifes  from  London;  and  has  an  old  fortifi- 
cation in  it,  and  a  remarkable  ftone  two  yards  high  and  four 
yards  in  circumference  :  which  fome  fuppofe  to  have  been  a  Bri- 
tifli  Deity,  and  others  that  it  was  in  memorial  of  a  battle 
fought  here  by  that  people ;  they  call  it  Battle  ftone,  or  Bolt-? 
ftone. 

Burton  upon  Trent  is  123  miles  from  London.  It  was 
formerly  diftinguifhed  by  its  abbey,  whofe  abbots  being  mitred, 
fat  in  parliament;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  noted  for  its  ale.  Here  }S 
an  exceeding  fine  bridge  over  the  Trent,  which  is  entirely  built 
of  fquared  free  ftone,  and  is  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
with  37  arches,  through  which  the  river  runs,  and  here  divides 
into  three  channels.  The  parifh  church  is  adjoining  to  the  de- 
cayed abbey.  The  town  confifts  chiefly  of  one  long  ftreet, 
extending  from  the  abbey  to  the  bridge.  Here  is  a  manu- 
facture of  cloth.  Barges  come  up  hither  by  the  help  of  art, 
with  a  full  ftream  in  a  deep  fafe  channel.  Between  the  Trent, 
Dove,  and  Blithe,  near  this  town  is  Needwood,  a  large  foreft, 
with  many  parks  in  it,  where  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
often  divert  themfelves  with  hunting  and  horfe-races. 

Uttoxeter,  or  Utcefter,  ftands  on  a  gentle  afcent,  upon 
the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  Dove,  at  the  diftanceof  134  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town,  the  ftreets  are  broad, 
clean,  and  well  paved,  but  the  houfes  in  general  are  meanly 
built.  Here  is  a  fpacious  market  place,  with  a  crofs  in  the  cen- 
ter^ and  a  good  ftone  bridge  over  the  Dove.  The  market  is  one 
•  of  the  molt  confiderable  in  thefe  parts  for  cattle,  fheep,  fwine, 
butter,  cheefe,  corn,  and  all  forts  of  provifions.  Some  of  the 
London  cheefe-mongers  have  factors  here,  who,  it  is  faid,  buy 
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up  cheefe  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  every  market-day. 
In  this  town  and  neighbourhood  are  many  very  confiderable  iron 
manufactories. 

Bromley  Pa  gets  is  129  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  pretty 
town,  on  the  fkirts  of  Derbyfhire,  remarkable  for  a  fport  on 
New-Year's  Day  and  Twelfth  Day,  called  the  Hobby-  horfe- 
dance,  from  a  perfon  who  rode  upon  the  image  of  a  horfe,  with 
a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hands,  with  which  he  made  a  fnapping 
noife,  and  kept  time  with  the  mufic,  while  fix  other  men. 
danced  the  hay,  and  other  country  dances,  with  as  many  rein- 
deers heads  on  their  fhouldeis.  To  this  Hobby-horfe  belonged  a 
pot  which  the  Reeves  of  the  town  kept  and  filled  with  cakes  and 
ale,  towards  which  the  fpe&ators  contributed  a  penny,  and 
with  the  remainder  they  maintained  their  poor  and  repaired  the 
Church. 

Betley  is  157  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  fmall  ineonfider- 
able  place. 

Br e wood  is  132  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  pretty  little 
town  with  a  free  fchool. 

Cheadle  is  diftant  from  London  144  miles,  and  has  acha- 
lity-fchool. 

Eccleshal  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  142  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  pretty  place,  has  a  good  charity-fchool,  and  is  fa- 
mous for  pedlars  wares. 

Remarkable  Villages, Curiosities,  ^Antiquities., 

Watling-ftreet,  and  Ikenild-ftreet,  two  of  the  four  great  mi- 
litary ways  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  run  through  this  county. 
Watling-ftreet  croffes  the  river  Tame  out  of  Warwickfhire  into 
Stafrbrdfhire,  at  Falkefley- bridge,  near  Tamworth,  and  running 
weftward,  paffes  intoShropfhire,  near  Brewood.  Ikenild-ftreet 
enters  Stafrbrdfhire  at  Streeton,  nearTutburv,  and  running  fouth- 
weft,  crofles  Watling-ftreet  about  a  mile  fouth  of  Litchfield,  and 
pafles  into  Warwickfhire  at  Handfworth,  near  Birmingham  in 
that  county.  Upon  thefe  two  ancient  roads  have  been  difcovered, 
in  this  county,  confiderable  remains  of  Roman  antiquities. 

Upon  Watling-ftreet,  near  the  place  where  that  road  is  inter ^ 
feezed  by  Ikenild-ftreet,  there  is  a  fmall  village  called  Wall^  from 
the  remains  of  fome  walls  which  enclofe  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  known  by  the  name  of  Caftle  Crofts ;  here  have  been 
found  Roman  coins,  and  two  ancient  pavements  of  Roman  bricks. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  city  here,  which 
was  deftroyed  before  the  Norman  invafion ;  and  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  the  city  at  this  place,  was  that  called  Etocetum  by 
Antoninus. 

At 
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Alt  JIton,  about  three  miles  from  Cheadle,  are  the  ruins  of  a, 
caftle,  which  was  built  before  the  lime  of  William  the  Norman, 
and  about  the  year  1173,  the  twenty-fecond  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, was  in  pofleffion  of  Bertram  de  Verdun. 

dpewood  Ca/i/e,  north- weft  of  Kinver,  upon  the  borders  of 
Shropfhire,  is  an  ancient  fortification,  which  {rands  on  a  high 
promontory,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Britifh.  It  has  a  fteep 
ridge  for  half  a  mile  together,  with  hollows  cut  in  the  ground, 
over  which  the  tents  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  pitched  5  and  on 
Afhwood- heath  is  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  camp. 

There  are  in  this  county  medicinal  fprings  of  various  qualites; 
fome  impregnated  with  bitumen,  fome  with  falts,  and  others; 
with  fulphur.  Of  the  bitumus  kind  is  a  warm  fpring  at  Be- 
resford,  fouth  eaft  of  Leek,  near  the  bank  of  the  Dove,  and, 
another  at  Hints,  near  Tamworth.  Of  the  faline  kind,  the 
ftrongeft  are  the  brine  pits  at  Chatley,  near  Stafford,  of  the  water 
of  which  as  good  white  fait  is  made,  as  any  in  England.  Among 
the  fprings  of  a  weaker  brine,  there  is  one  in  Blue  Hill,  near 
Leek,  which  tinges  the  {tones  and  earth  it  touches,  with  a  rufty 
colour,  and  which  galls  will  turn  as  black  as  infk.  Of  the  ful- 
phureous  fort,  is  St.  Erafmus's  Well,  at  Ingeftre,  two  miles 
north-eaff.  of  Stafford,  and  another  fpring  at  Codfal,  north-weft 
of  Wolverhampton.  There  are  alfo  other  medicinal  waters  in 
this  county,  not  reducible  to  either  of  thefe  claries,  which  are 
faid  to  have  performed  great  cures,  at  Salter's  Well,  near  New- 
caftle  under  Line,  which  has  the  reputation  of  curing  the 
king's  evil  ;  Elder  Well,  at  Blimhill,  near  Penkridge,  faid  to 
cure  diforders  of  the  eyes ;  and  a  well,  called  the  Spaw,  near 
Wolverhampton,  which  is  reputed,  to  have  cured  difeafes  of  va- 
rious kinds,. 

S        t        A        T        S. 

At  Newhorough,  five  miles  from  Litchfield,  is  a  feat  of  the 
duke  of  Bridgewater :  at  Elf "or d,  near  Litchfield,  is  the  feat  of 
the  earl  of  Berkfhire  :  at  Stafford-caflle^  is  the  feat  of  the  late 
earl  of  Stafford  :  and  at  Beaudefert.  four  miles  from  Litchfield, 
is  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Uxbridge.  The  earl  of  ^Dartmouth  has  a 
feat  at  Sandwell;  as  has  alfo  the  earl  of  Stamford,  at  Envield- 
ball,  three  miles  from  Sturbridge ;  and  earl  GoWer,  at  Tren~ 
tbam,  near  Newcaftle.  At  Ridware,  near  Litchfield,  is  the 
ieat  of  lord  Leigh  :  at  Care/well,  nine  miles  from  Stafford,  lord 
Vane  has  a  feat ;  as  has  alfo  the  ^baronefs  Dudley,  at  Dudley- 
$ajile  j  lord  Afton,  at  Tixal,  near  Stafford  j  and  lord  Chetwynd 
at  Ingejlxee* 

WARWICK- 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

This  county  is  bounded  by  Stafford/hire  and  Derbythire  Oil 
the  north,  by  Gloucefterfhire  and  Oxfordfhire  on  the  fouth,  by 
Worcefterfhire  on  the  weft,  and  by  Leicefterihire  and  North- 
amptonshire on  the  eaft.  It  extends  from  north  to  fouth  33 
miles,  from  eaft:  to  weft  26  miles,  and  is  122  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  air  of  Warwickfhire  is  mild,  pleafant  and  heal- 
thy, and  the  foil  rich.  The  two  parts  into  which  it  is  feparated 
by  the  river  Avon,  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  the  Feldon 
and  the  Woodland.  The  name  Feldon  fignifies  a  champaigne 
country ;  this  divifion  lies  fouth  of  the  Avon,  and  produces  ex- 
cellent corn  and  pafture.  The  Woodland,  which  is  the  largeft 
of  the  two  divifions,  lies  north  of  that  river,  and  produces  plen- 
ty of  timber ;  but  great  part  of  it  being  now  cleared  of  the 
woods,  it  yields  alfo  abundance  of  fine  corn  and  pafture.  The 
cheefe  made  in  Warwickfhire  is  not  inferior  to  any  made  in 
England. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Avon, 
and  the  Tame.  The  Avon,  which  is  navigable  by  barges  to 
Warwick,  runs  through  this  county  from  north- eaft  to  ibuth- 
weft,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  Tame  has 
been  mentioned  among  the  rivers  of  Staffordfhire.  Other  fmal- 
ler  ftreams  in  this  county  are  the  Anker,  the  Arrow,  the  AIne, 
the  Learn,  the  Swift,  and  the  Stour.  This  county  is  divided 
into  five  hundreds,  and  contains  one  city  and  twelve  market 
towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  partly  in  the 
dioceje  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  partly  in  that  of  Wor- 
cefler,  and  contains  158  parifhes. 

COVENTRY. 

This  ci^y  is  91  miles  from  London,  and,  jointly  with  the  city 
of  Litchfield,  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop  :  it  had  divers  privileges  and 
immunities  from  feveral  kings ;  Edward  the  third  granted  it  a 
mayor  and  two  bailiffs,  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  had  annexed 
several  towns  and  villages  to  it,  granted  that  the  city,  with  191 
neighbouring  villages,  fhould  be  an  incorporate  county,  diftindt 
from  the  county  of  Warwick  ;  and  that  the  bailiffs  of  the  city 
iiiould  be  (heriffs  of  its  county.  King  James  the  Frift  granted 
it  a  charter,  by  which  ten  aldermen  ware  to  perfide  over  ten 
wards  of  the  city ;  which  aldermen  were  juftices  of  the  peace 
within  the  city  of  its  coimty.     Other  officers  are  a  recorder,  a 
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ileward,  a  coroner,  two  chamberlains,  and  two  wardens.  This 
city  was  inclofed  with  walls,  which  were  three  miles  in  com* 
pafs,  and  fortified  with  twenty-fix  towers  ;  but  foon  after  the 
reftoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  they  were  demolifhed, 
and  onJy  the  gates  left  (landing;  thefe  are>welve,  and  are  {tilt 
beautiful  and  noble  ftrucTures.  This  city  is  large,  populous,  and 
rich,  but  the  buildings  are  generally  old.  Here  are  three  parifh 
churches,  and  a  tall  fpire,  being  the  only  remains  of  a  church, 
that  formerly  belonged  to  a  monaftery  of  Gray  friars.  One  of 
the  churches,  called  St.  Michael's,  has  a  ftone  fpire,  300  feet  irt 
height,  which  is  much  admired.  Here  are  two  or  three  meet- 
ing-houfes  for  proteftant  diffenters,  a  free-fchool,  with  a  good 
library,  called  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  fchool,  founded  by  John 
Hales,  Efq;  a  charity- fchool,  and  an  hofpital.  This  city  has  a 
town-houfe  ;  the  windows  of  which  are  finely  painted  ;  and  here 
is  a  fpacious  market-place,  with  a  crofs  in  the  middle,  60  feet 
high,  which  is  adorned  with  ftatues  of  feveral  kings  of  Eng- 
land, as  big  as  the  life,  and  for  its  workmanship  and  beauty,  is 
inferior  to  no  ftruclure  of  the  kind  in  th'e  kingdom,  It  was 
ereficed  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  a  legacy  of 
Sir  William  Holies,  formerly  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. The  roads  that  lead  to  this  city  are  kept  well  paved  for 
a  mile  round.  The  chief  manufacture  is  tammeys,  and  the  wea- 
ving the  common  fort  of  ribbon. 

There  is  a  yearly  proceffion  through  this  city,  on  the  Friday 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman  on 
horfeback,  in  commemoration  of  the  following  tranfa&ion.  Le- 
ofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  and  firft  lord  of  the  city,  who  died  in. 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  on  account  of 
fome  orFence  given  him  by  the  citizens,  loaded  them  with  very 
heavy  taxes,  for  the  remiffion  of  which,  Godiva,  his  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Thorold,  fherim  of  Lincolnshire,  a  woman  of  mod 
exemplary  virtue  and  piety,  inceffantly  foliated  him.  Being  at 
length  tired  with  her  importunities,  he  hoped  to  put  an  end  to 
them,  by  faying  that  he  would  take  off  the  new  duties,  provid- 
ed {he  would  ride  naked  in  open  day-light,  through  the  moil  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  city,  alluring  himfelf  that  her  modefty 
Would  never  comply  with  that  condition.  Godiva,  however, 
being  fenfibly  touched  with  companion  for  the  diftrefs  of  the 
city,  took  a  refolution  to  relieve  it,  even  upon  the  terms  pro- 
pofed.  She  therefore,  after  having  iiTued  orders  to  the  citizens 
that  all  their  doors  and  windows  thou  id  be  (hut,  ;nd  chat  nobody 
fhouid  attempt  to  look  cut,  rode  naked  through  the  flreets,  oh 
Borfeback  ;  but  her  hair  being  fo  loofe  about  her,  was  fo  long 
that  it  covered  her  down  tc  h;r  legs.  It  is  added,  that  during 
the  time  of  her  riding  in  this  manner  through  the  ftreets,  no 
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perfon  ventured  to  look  at  her  except  a  taylor,  who,  notwith- 
itanding  the  lady  publifhed  her  commands,  and  her  pious  and 
benevolent  defign  in  performing  this  a&ion,  had  the  audacity  to 
violate  them ;  and,  as  it  is  laid,  was  ftruck  blind,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  impudence.  The  taylor  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  peeping  Tom  ;  and  the  window,  through  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  peeped,  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  with  his  effigy  in  it,  which 
is  new  drefled  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  proceffion ;  and  in  a 
window  belonging  to  one  of  the  churches,  called  Trinity  church4 
there  are  pictures  of  earl  Leofric,  and  his  countefs  Godiva,  with 
the  following  infcription  : 

/  Lurick,for  the  love  of  thee, 
Dofet  Coventry  toll  free. 

MARKET-TOWNS. 

Warwick  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Kimbeline,  a  Britifh  king,  who  was  cotemporary 
with  our  Saviour.  It  appears  to  have  been  very  eminent  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  thought  that  it  was  the  Roman 
JPraefidium,  where,  according  to  the  Notitia,  the  praefe£r.  of  the 
Dalmatian  horfe  was  potted  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Britain* 
Warwick  fent  two  members  to  parliament  as  early  as  any  town 
in  England,  and  is  a  very  ancient  corporation,  governed  under  a 
charter  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 
twelve  brethren,  or  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  burgefles  or 
common- council-men.  The  county  affizes  and  general  quarter 
feffions  are  always  held  in  this  town.  Warwick  is  93  miles  from 
London,  and  ftands  upon  a  rock  of  free-ftone,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Avon,  and  a  way  is  cut  to  it  through  the  rock  from  each  of 
the  four  cardinal  points.  It  was  formerly  fortified  with  a  wall 
and  ditch,  fome  remains  of  which  are  ftill  vifible.  The  ftreets 
are  fpacious  and  regular,  and  all  meet  in  the  center  of  the  town* 
which  being  the  fummit  of  an  eminence,  is  always  clean  :  its 
wells  and  cellars  are  cut  in  the  rock,  and  it  is  fupplied  with  wa- 
ter by  pipes  from  fprings  about  half  a  mile  diftant.  It  is  a  fine 
populous  town,  with  only  two  parifti  churches,  one  of  which, 
St.  Mary's,  is  a  beautiful  edifice.  Here  are  three  charity  fchools^ 
in  which  62  boys  and  42  girls  are  taught  and  cloathed,  and 
four  hofpitals,  one  founded  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by 
Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicefter,  for  twelve  decayed  gentlemen* 
with  an  allowance  of  2©1.  a  year  for  each,  and  50I.  to  a  chap- 
lain; another  founded  fometime  afterwards,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Puckering,  for  eight  poor  women,  and  two  others  founded  in 
1633,  for  decayed  tradefmen. 

But 
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But  the  principal  ornament  of  this  place  is  a  caftle  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  ftanding  upon  the  bank  of  the  Avon,  on 
a  rock  which  rifes  forty  feet  perpendicularly  above  the  level  of  that 
river;  and  adjoining  tc  the  cattle,  is  a  fine  terrace  fifty  feet  above 
the  fame  level,  from  whence  there  is  a  beautiful  and  extenfive 
profpect  of  the  river,  and  of  the  country  beyond  it.  The  a- 
partments  of  the  caftle  are  well  contrived,  and  adorned  with  many 
original  pictures  of  Vandyke,  and  other  great  mafters.  h  was 
originally  built  by  William  the  Norman.  Here  is  a  town-houfe 
built  of  free-itone,  and  fupported  by  ftone  pillars,  in  which  are 
held  the  aflizes  and  quarter  feflions  ;  and  this  town  has  a  good 
ftone  bridge  confifting  of  twelve  arches,  over  the  river  Avon. 
Its  chief  trade  is  in  malt  j  and  it  is  a  pretty  retirement  for  gentle- 
men of  fmall  fortunes,  and  is  frequented  by  very  genteel  com- 
pany. In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  frequent  horfe  races. 
There  are  rich  pleafant  meadows  to  the  fouth,  and  lofty  groves 
and  fpacious  parks  to  the  north  of  this  town. 

Sutton  Cofield,  or  Coldfield,  was  called  Suttont 
which  is  a  corruption  or  contraction  of  South  Toiun,  on  account 
of  its  fituatlon  fouth  of  Litchfield ;  and  the  additional  name  of 
Cofield,  or  Coldfield,  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  a  remarkable 
bleak  and  barren  common,  which  lies  directly  weft  of  it.  It 
ftands  at  the  diftance  of  106  miles  from  London,  in  an  excelleat 
air,  but  a  barren  foil,  and  among  pleafant  woods.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  is  governed  by  a  warden 
and  fociety,  confifting  of  twenty-four  members,  a  clerk  of  the 
market,  a  fteward,  and  a  ferjeant  at  mace.  The  warden,  for 
the  time  being,  is  coroner  within  the  corporation  ;  and  no  fneriff 
or  bailiff  muff  meddle  within  its  liberties.  Here  is  a  church,  de- 
dicated to  the  Trinity,  confifting  of  a  nave,  a  chancel,  and  two 
fide  ifles.  The  ifles  were  built  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  th« 
Eighth,  by  John  Herman,  alias  Ve(y,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  a  native 
of  this  town.  The  nave  was  lately  rebuilt ;  and  at  the  weft  end 
of  the  church  there  is  an  hand fomefquare  tower,  fixty-feet  high. 
In  this  church  are  three  vaults,  remarkable  for  confuming  the 
dead  bodies  in  them  very  quickly,  and  a  monument  belonging  to 
the  family  of  JelTons,  which  is  well  executed.  This  town  haj 
agrammar-fchool,  founded  by  bifhop  Vefy,  and  endowed  wim 
an  eftate,  now  worth  iool.  a  year.  The  fchool  houfe  was  rebuilt 
in  an  elegant  manner  in  the  year  1728.  This  town  has  the  ma- 
nor and  lordfhip  of  the  parifh,  together  with  a  large  tract:  of 
wafte  ground,  called  the  park,  which  is  exceeding  ufeful  for 
pafturage,  and  has  befides  5000I.  worth  of  wood  growing  in  it. 

Stratford  is  commonly  called  Stratford  uponi 
Avon,  from  its  fituation  upon  that  river,  and  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  feveral  other  towns  in  England  of  the  fame  name.     It  :3 
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94  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a 
mayor,  a  recorder,  a  high  fteward,  twelve  aldermen,  of  whom 
two  are  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  twelve  capital  burgefles.  This* 
is  a  large  populous  town,  and  has  one  parifh  church  and  a  chapel 
of  eafe.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  and  k  is 
thought  to  be  almoft  as  old  as  the  Norman  invafion  j  but  parts 
of  it  have  been  at  different  times  rebuilt.  It  was  formerly  colle- 
gLte,  and  is  celebrated  for  containing  the  remains  of  Shakcfpear* 
our  immortal  dramatic  poet,  who  in  1564  was  interred  in  one  of 
the  ifles  on  the  north  fide  of  the  church.  His  grave  is  covered 
with  a  ftone,  which  has  the  following  infeription  ; 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jefus'  fake,  forbear 
"  To  dig  the  duft  inclofed  here. 
"  Blcft  be  the  man  that  fpares  thefe  fames, 
"  And  curft  be  he  that  moves  my  bones." 

And  in  the  wall  over  the  grave,  there  is  a  buft  of  him  in  marble. 
The  chapel  of  eafe  in  this  town  was  built  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  Seventh,  by  Hugh  Clopton,  lord  mayor  of  London. 
Here  alfo  is  a  free  grammar  fchool,  and  an  alms-houfe  founded 
by  King  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  and  Hugh  Clopton,  who  built  the 
chapel,  eredted  at  this  place  a  ftone  bridge,  confifting  of  nine 
arches,  over  the  river  Avon,  with  a  long  caufey  at  the  end  of  it, 
walled  on  both  fides.  This  town  has  a  great  trade  in  corn  and 
malt. 

Birmingham  ftands  upon  the  borders  of  Staffbrdfhire,  at 
the  diftance  of  no  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  large,  well- 
built,  populous  town,  famous  for  the  moft  ingenious  artificers  in 
all  forts  of  iron  and  fteel  fmall  wares,  in  all  forts  of  fire-arms, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  falfe  ftones  for  buckles,  buttons,  &c: 
which  are  made  here  in  vaft  quantities,  and  exported  to  all 
parts  of  Europe.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  are 
annual  horfe-races.  At  a  little  diftance  from  the  town  there  are 
gardens,  which  they  call  Vauxhall,  fmall  and  neat,  though  but 
indifferently  fituated  :  thefe  are  fometimes  illuminated  in  an  even- 
ing i  and  a  band  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic  plays  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  company,  at  the  price  of  a  (hilling  a  head. 
The  houfe  belonging  to  thefe  gardens  was  formerly  a  feat  of  Sir 
Lifter  Holts. 

Coles  hill  is  a  name  probably  derived  from  the  fituation  of 
the  town  upon  the  fide  of  a  hill,  near  the  bank  of  a  fmall  river 
called  the  Cole.  It  is  diftant  from  London  102  miles,  and  has 
two  charity  fchools,  and  a  piece  of  Land  called  Pater-nofter- 
piece,  on  account  of  its  having  been  given  by  one  of  the  family 
of  Digby,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor,  for  encouraging  children 
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to  learn  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  confequence  of  thrs  donation  all 
the  children  in  town  are  fent  in  their  turns,  by  one  at  a  time, 
every  morning  to  church,  at  the  found  of  the  bell,  when  each 
kneeling  down,  fays  the  Lord's  Prayer,  before  the  undermafter, 
and  by  him  is  rewarded  with  a  penny.  Here  is  a  ftone  bridge 
over  the  river  Cole. 

Atherston  is  commonly  called  Atherston  on  the 
St  our,  from  its  fituation  upon  that  river,  and  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  a  village  of  the  fame  name,  in  this  county,  north  of  Nun- 
eaton, ■upon  the  borders  of  Leicefterftiire,  It  is  103  miles  from 
London,  and  is  a  large  well-built  town,  with  a  chapel  of  eale, 
a«d  a  charity  fchool,  where  twenty  girls  are  taught  to  read, 
kn:t,  kw,  and  fpin.  This  place  is  famous  for  its  cheefe  fair, 
wh;ch  is  one  of  the  greateft  in  England. 

Nuneaton  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  called  Eaton,  a 
word  which  the  ancient  Englifh  language  fignifies  the  Water 
Town,  and  may  have  been  applied  to  this  place  from  its  fitua- 
tion on  the  river  Anker.  The  epithet  Nun,  was  afterwards  pre- 
fixed to  the  name  of  Eaton,  from  a  nunnery  founded  here.  It 
ftands  at  the  diftance  of  98  miles  from  London  j  is  a  good, 
large,  well-built  town,  with  a  free  fchool,  and  a  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloth. 

Rugby  ftands  upon  the  river  Avon',  at  the  diftance  of  85 
miles  from  London,  and  has  a  grammar  fchool,  with  four  alms* 
houfes,  founded  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  Laurence 
Sheriff,  a  haberdafher  of  London.  Here  is  alfo  a  charity  fchool 
for  teaching  and  cloathing  thirty  poor  children,  and  an  alms- 
houfe  for  maintaining  fix  poor  widows,  built  and  endowed  by 
Richard  Elborow  of  this  place,  in  1707.  Rugby  is  remarkable 
for  a  great  number  of  butchers. 

Henley  is  alfo  called  Henley  in  Arden,  from  its  fitua- 
tion in  Arden,  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  the 
county,  now  called  Woodland,  and  to  diftinguifli  it  from  feve-. 
ral  other  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  that  name.  It  ftands  near 
the  river  Alne,  at  the  diftance  of  103  miles  from  London,  and 
has  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Waveney,  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
the  parifti  church  is.  This  chapel  was  firft  built  in  the  forty- 
firft  year  of  Edward  the  Third. 

Aulcester  is  diftant  frem  London  102  miles;  it  ftands 
upon  the  river  Avon,  and  is  a  very  antient  town  and  corpora- 
tion, with  a  free  fchool,  and  a  very  good  market  for  corn. 

Bitford  ftands  upon  the  river  Avon,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Arrow,  at  the  diftance  of  100  miles  from  London,  but  con- 
tains nothing  remarkable. 

Kin eton  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  called  Kine- 
Town,  from  its  market  for  black  cattle  j  others  are  of  opinion 
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that  it  Was  called  King's  Town,  from  having  been  in  pofleffion 
of  the  kings  of  England,  particularly  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
and  WjUiam  the  Norman.  King  John  kept  his  court  here  ;  and 
near  the  town  there  is  a  fpring,  which  is  ftill  called  King  John's 
Well.  Kineton  is  88  miles  from  London,  but  contains  nothing 
worthy  of  note. 

R  em  arkableVill  age  s,Curiosities,^«^  Antiquities. 

High- crofs  is  a  confiderable  village,  where  there  Was  formerly 
a  Roman  ftation,  as  appears  from  the  vaft  number  of  antiquities; 
that  have  been  dug  up  here  at  different  times.  It  is  fituated  on 
an  eminence,  and  the  crofs  ftanding  at  it,  from  when  it  receives 
its  name,  is  a  very  handfome  ftrudture,  confiftingof  four  pillars 
of  the  Tufcan  order,  above  which  rifes  four  Doric  columns, 
fronting  as  many  roads,  with  a  dial  and  a  globe  fupporting 
the  crofs.  The  profpedt  from  this  crofs  is  extenfive  and  de- 
lighful. 

Maxtoke,  a  village  near  Colefhill,  was  formerly  noted  on  ac- 
count of  its  priory,  which  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
for  Auguftine  Monks.  Great  part  of  this  abbey  is  ftill  ftanding, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  magnificent  ftru&ure.  One  of  the 
carls  of  Huntingdon  built  a  ftrong  caftle  about  a  mile  diftant  from 
the  priory,  as  a  feat  for  himfelf,  and  his  fucceiliors;  but  it  has 
fince  fallen  into  our  hands.  The  whole  of  this  ftately  ftrudture 
is  ftill  ftanding,  it  having  been  repaired  at  different  times,  and  is 
now  now  one  of  the  beft  antient  edifices  of  the  fame  kind  in 
England.  The  gate  is  extremely  curious,  and  at  each  of  the 
corners  are  lofty  towers  with  battlements,  and  behind,  as  well  as 
on  each  fide,  are  gardens  laid  out  with  elegance. 

Kenelworth  y  in  the  center  of  Warwickshire,  is  famous  for  its 
noble  caftle,  which  was  once  a  prifon  for  king  Edward  II.  and 
afterwards  a  palace  to  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  is 
faid  to  have  laid  out  6o,OOol.  in  repairing,  enlarging,  and  adorn- 
ing it.  He  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court  here  for 
Seventeen  days,  in  a  moft  gay  and  fplendid  manner,  with  thq 
greateft  variety  and  magnificence  of  beafts  and  (hows.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  expence  which  the  earl  was  at  in  en- 
tertaining the  Queen  during  this  vifit,  and  of  the  largenefs  of 
her  retinue,  as  well  as  of  his,  by  the  quantity  of  beer  which 
was  drank  upon  this  occafion,  which  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  hogfheads,  Kenelworth  caftle  was  nearly  de- 
molifhed  in  the  civil  wars ;  but  there  are  ftill  remaining  fo  many 
■walls,  gates,  towers,  and  rooms,  as  convey  to  the  mind  lome 
idea  of  its  antient  grandeur.  A  fplendid  convent  was  alfo  founded 
at  Kenelworth  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I,  for  monks  of  the 
'■■-■'-  «  Auguftine 
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Auguftine  order ;  and  great  part  of  the  ruins  of  this  abbey  are 
ftill  {landing,  from  whence  it  appeals  to  have  been  a  very  mag- 
nificent ftruciure. 

At  Brown/over,  north  of  Rugby,  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient caftle,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen. 

Edgchill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kineton,  is  famous  for  the 
firft  battle  between  Charges  the  Firit,  and  the  parliament  in  1642. 
It  is  otherwife  called  the  vale  of  Red-Horfe>  from  the  form  of 
that  animal  cut  by  the  country  people  on  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
upon  red  foil,  near  Tyfoe;  fame  neighbouring  freeholders  are 
obliged  by  their  tenure  to  keep  it  clean  and  in  fhape. 

Newham- Regis,  over-againft  Rugby,  and  near  the  river 
Swift,  is  remarkable  for  its  medicinal  waters  arifing  from  three 
fprings  fuppofed  to  be  percolated  through  a  mineral  of  alluar. 
The  waters  which  are  of  a  milky  colour  and  tafte,  are  reckoned 
good  for  the  ftone.  They  are  very  diuretic,  and  clofe  and  hea| 
green  wounds ;  being  drank  with  fait  they  are  laxjtive,  and 
with  fugar  reftringent. 

Dovebridge,  upon  the  Avon,  was  anciently  a  Roman  ftation, 
called  Tripontium.  Here  theftream  divides  in.  two.  It  has  art 
jnfcription  denoting,  that  it  is  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
three  counties. 

S        %        A        T        S. 

Combe- Abbey,  about  four  miles  eaft  of  Coventry,  is  the  feat 
of  Lord  Craven.  This  place  was  formerly  famous  for  a  rich 
abbey,  for  monks  pf  the  Ciftertian  order.  The  church  is  de- 
moliiried;  but  the  abbey  is  Mill  {landing;  and  it  is  this  edifice, 
with  fome  modern  additions  and  improvements,  which  forms  the 
feat  of  Lord  Craven. 

Malcot-Houfe,  near  Stratford,  is  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorfet;  7?ainworth-caJlle  is  the  feat  of  Earl  Ferrers ;  Nezvnham- 
Paddox,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh;  He-well  Grange,  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Plymouth  ;  and  Stonely- Abbey,  five  miles  from  War- 
wick, that  of  Lord  Leigh.  At  Cole/hill,  is  the  feat  of  Lord 
Digbyj  at  Comptpn  in  the  Vtale,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  at  Cajftle-Brornvohb,  that  of  Lord.  Hereford. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 

Is  bounded  by  Staffordshire  on  the  north  ;  by  Glouceflerfhire  on 
the.  fouth  i   by  Shiopfhire  and  Hereford  {hire  on  the  weft,  and  by 

Warwick- 
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Warwickfhire  on  the  eafr.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  ex- 
tends in  length  36  miles,  in  breadth  21  miles,  and  is  130  miles 
in  circumference.  The  air  of  this  county  is  exceedingly  fweet 
and  healthy,  and  the  foil  is  very  rich,  both  in  tillage  and  paftu re, 
the  hills  being  covered  with  flocks  of  fheep,  and  the  vallies 
abounding  in  corn  and  rich  meadows. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Severn,  the  Avon, 
the  Stour,  and  the  Teme ;  and  the  lefs  confiderable  rivers  of  it 
are  the  Rea,  the  Arrow,  the  Bow,  the  Salwarp,  and  the  Swi- 
liate.  The  rivers  afford  plenty  of  fifh,  and  the  Severn  particu- 
larly abounds  with  lampreys. 

Hops  are  much  cultivated  in  this  county  ;  and  it  yields  great 
plenty  of  all  forts  of  fruit,  particularly  pears,  of  which  great 
quantities  of  excellent  perry  are  made. — 'This  county  is  remark- 
able for  many  brine-pits,  and  falt-fpring;  and  at  Droitwich  there 
are  feveral  fuch  fprings,  from  which  fo  much  fait  is  made,  that 
the  taxes  paid  for  it  to  the  Crown,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  a  bufhel, 
are  faid  to  amount  to  no  lefs  than  50,0001.  a  year. — The  chief 
manufactures  of  Worcefterfhire  are  cloth,  ftockings,  gloves,  and 
glafs  j  in  which,  together  with  the  fait,  hops  and  other  com- 
modities of  this  county,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable 
trade. 

This  county  is  divided  into  feven  hundreds,  and  contains  one 
city,  and  ten  market  towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, and  diocefe  of  Worcefter,  and  has  152  parishes. 

WORCESTER. 

s 

This  city  is  no  miles  from  London.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  cities  built  by  the  Romans,  in  order  to  be  a 
check  upon  the  Britons  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Severn.  Jt  is  a 
corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  afliftants. 
This  city  has  from  the  earlieft  times  fent  members  to  parliament, 
who  areelecled  by  the  citizens  and  freemen,  who  are  in  number 
about  two  thoufand;  It  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  is  fitu- 
ated  in  a  bottom ;  one  part  of  it  is  inhabited  by  the  Welfh. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  broad  cloth  and  gloves,  efpecially  the 
former,  which  affords  employment  to  great  numbers  of  people 
here  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  public  buildings  here 
Biske  an  handfome  appearance,  particularly  the  guildhall,  and 
the  workhoufe,  though  the  former  is  very  old.  There  was 
fprmerly  a  caftle  here,  as  alfo  walls  1650  paces  in  compafs, 
but  both  walls  and  caftle  have  long  been  deftroyed.  The 
cathedral  is  a  large  edifice,  the  exact  model  of  that  at 
Bruflels,  with  an  elegant  choir,  of  very  curious  workmanfhip, 
120  feet  long,  in  the  middle  of  which  lies  king  John,  between 
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twobifhops,  viz.  Wulftan  and  Ofwald,  his  two  faints,  bv  whofe 
neighbourhood  he  hoped  for  falvation.  The  whole  length  of 
the  church  is  394  feet,  the  breadth  78,  and  the  tower  is  162 
feet  high.  Prince  Arthur,  elder  brother  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
lies  buried  here  j  and  here  is  a  very  fine  monument  of  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Salifbury,  who  dropt  her  garter  as  (he  danced  before  king 
Edward  the  Third,  at  Windfor.  There  are  feveral  angels  cut 
in  ftone,  about  this  tomb,  {hewing  garters  over  it.  Here  are 
alfo  twelve  parifti  churches,  nine  of  which  are  within  the  city, 
and  three  without.  The  ftreets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  of 
which  the  Foregate  ftreet  is  remarkably  reguLr  and  beautiful ; 
and  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  very  agreeable  place.  Here  is  a  no- 
ble hofpital,  in  the  building  of  which  Robert  Berkley,  of  Spetcta- 
ley,  laid  out  zcool.  and  endowed  it  with  4000I.  for  twelve  poor 
men.  There  are  fix  or  feven  others  in  and  about  the  city  ;  and 
befides  the  king's  fchool  here,  founded  by  Henry  the  Ei&hth, 
which  has  been  famous  both  for  its  mafters  and  fcholars,  here  is 
a  grammar  free-fchool,  in  which  no  boys  are  taught,  and  part 
of  them  cloathed.  It  is  remarked,  that  the  Severn  though  ge- 
nerally rapid  elfewhere,  glides  gently  by  this  city.  Here  is  a 
very  good  water-houfe  and  a  quay,  to  which  many  fhips  come. 
It  was  erected  into  an  epifcopal  fee  by  the  Saxon  king  Etheldred, 
in  the  year  679.  Without  the  fouth  gate  of  the  city,  in  the 
London  road,  the  knights  of  Sir  John  of  Jet  ufalem  had  a  mo- 
nastery, which  is  now  in  the  poiTeffion  of  a  private  gentleman. 
It  is  a  fine  old  houfe  of  timber,  and  the  hall  roofed  with  Irith 
oak,  which  makes  one  fide  of  it,  was  built  for  the  reception  of 
pilgrims.  Coals  are  carried  here  on  horfes  backs  in  panniers, 
like  thofe  the  higlers  ufe,  only  they  are  open  at  top,  and  they 
are  fold  here  by  the  horfe  load,  as  they  are  in  London,  by  the 
chaldron. 

MARKET-TOWNS. 

Kidderminster  is  an  ancient  town,  125  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  fituated  on  the  Stour,  not  far  from  the  Severn  ;  and 
is  a  compa£t-town,  containing  five  or  fix  hundred  houfes,  where- 
in the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  pretty  good  trade  in  cloth,  and 
weaving  linfey-woolfey,  &c.  Jt  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  and 
twelve  capital  burgefTes,  &c.  Here  is  an  handfome  chinch, 
two  free  grammar-fchools,  and  a  charity  fchool. 

Bewdley  is  128  miles  from  London,  and  is  fometimes 
called  Beaulieu,  from  its  prefent  Situation  on  the  declivity  of  a, 
hill,  on  the  welt-fide  of  the  river  Severn,  over  which  it  has  a 
ftone-bridge.     It  is  a  place  of  conftderable  trade ;  for  by  means 
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of  the  Severn  great  quantities  of  fait,  iron-ware,  glafs,  and 
Manchefter  goods,  are  put  on  board  barges  here,  and  at  Gloucefter 
on  board  troughs,  for  Briftol,  Bridgewater,  and  other  ports, 
which  trade  renders  this  a  populous  and  thriving  town  j  but  its 
chief  manufacture  is  caps,  which  are  fold  to  the  Dutch,  and  arc 
called  Monmouth-caps.  This  town  is  well  fupplied  with  corn, 
malt,  and  leather^  and  every  Saturday  there  is  a  market  for 
hops. 

Bromsgrove  is  115  miles  from  London  ;  it  is  fituated  near 
the  rife  of  the  river  Salwarp,  and  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  the 
cloathing  bufinefs. 

Droit  witch  is  118  miles  from  London;  and  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  falt-fprings.  It  is  a  corporate  bailiwick*  With 
about  four  hundred  houfes,  and  four  churches.  It  has  been  much 
enriched  by  its  fait  works,  for  which  it  was  noted  even  before 
the  Norman  invafion. 

Evesham  is  94  miles  from  London,  and*  is  a  neat  town, 
with  a  gentle  afcent  from  the  river  Avon,  over  which  it  has  a 
handfome  ftone  bridge,  with  a  harbour  for  barges.  The  town 
is  incorporated,  has  peculiar  powers  and  privileges,  can  try  and 
execute  for  all  criminal  cafes,  except  high  treafon :  its  chief 
manufacture  is  that  of  wool.  At  the  bridge  foot  is  the  divifion 
of  Bing  worth,  where  was  formerly  a  caftle :  here  are  both  a 
grammar  fchool  and  a  charity  fchool  liberally  endowed.  From 
this  town  is  an  open  profpect  of  the  fpacious  valley,  called 
hence  the  Valley  of  Evefham,  which  affords  fuch  abundance  of 
the  befi  corn,  as  well  as  pafture  for  fheep,  that  it  may  be  juftly 
reckoned  the  granary  of  thofe  parts ;  but  its  roads,  like  thofe  in 
moft  fruitful  countries  are  deep  and  miry.  This  vale  runs  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  from  Tewkfbury  to  Perlhore, 
and  from  thence  to  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  the  fouth  part  of 
Warwickfhire,  to  which  this  fine  river  is  navigable.  Evefham 
is  famous  for  a  great  victory  which  prince  Edward,  afterwards 
Edward  the  Firft,  obtained  over  the  earl  of  Leicefter. 

Sturbridge  is  fo  called  from  a  Hone  bridge  at  this  place, 
over  the  river  Stour.  Sturbridge  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and 
other  officers,  and  is  diftant  from  London  125  miles.  It  is  a 
well  built  town,  with  a  church,  a  good  free- fchool,  together 
with  a  library,  and  fome  meeting  houfes  of  Proteftant  Diflenters. 
This  place  is  much  enriched  by  iron  and  glafs  works ;  and  here 
are  nine  or  ten  glafs-houfes,  where  all  forts  of  glafs  work  are 
made  in  great  quantities.  It  is  alfo  famous  for  making  of  cru- 
cibles, the  clay  in  this  neighbourhood  being  the  beft  adapted  to 
that  manufacture  of  any  in  England  :  and  here  is  alfo  a  manu- 
facture of  fine  frieze  cloth. 
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Parshore  ftands  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  at  the 
diftance  of  102  miles  from  London,  itl  the  road  from  that  city 
to  Worcefter.  It  is  a  pretty  large  old  town,  with  two  parifh 
churches,  and  has  a  confiderable  flocking  manufacture. 

Shipton  upon  Stower  probably  derives  its  name  from 
a  great  Jheep  market  which  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  held  in 
this  place,  and  from  its  fituation  upon  the  river  Stour.  It  is  84 
miles  from  London,  and  is  a  fmall  town,  but  has  a  very  large 
market. 

Tenbury  probably  derived  its  name  from  its  fituation  upon 
the  river  leme.  It  is  130  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  is  a 
large,  populous,  and  well  built  town. 

Upton  is  diftant  from  London  109  miles,  and  has  a  good 
bridge  over  the  river  Severn,  with  a  harbour  for  barges. 

Kem  ark  able  Villages,Curiosities,W  Antiquities. 

On  Malvern  Hillsy  fouth  of  Upton,  upon  the  borders  of 
Ilerefordfhire,  are  two  medicinal  fprings,  called  Holy  Wells, 
one  of  which  is  recommended  for  many  diforders  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  other  for  cancers. 

"  It  is  remarked  by  Camden,  thatthefe  hills  "  are  great  and 
<J  lofty  for  feven  miles  together,  riling  one  higher  than  the 
"  other,  and  dividing  this  county  from  that  of  Hereford  ;  and 
**  on  that  on  the  top  Gilbert  de  la  Clare  caft  up  a  ditch,  to  fe- 
ec  parate  his  lands  from  thofe  of  the  church  of  Worcefter,  which 
4*  ditch  is  ftill  to  be  feen." 

Great  Malvern  Abbey  was  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons  an  her- 
mitage of  Urfo  d*  A  bitol ;  and  was  made  a  priory  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Norman,  by  the  hermit  Aldwin. 

Dorn,  a  village  of  this  county,  near  Campden  in  Gloucef- 
terlhire,  was  a  Roman  city ;  many  foundations  of  ancient  build- 
ings have  been  difcovered  here  ;  the  traces  of  ftreets  are  ftill  dif- 
cernable ;  Roman  and  Britifh  coins  have  frequently  been  dug 
up,  and  the  Roman  FofTeway  paries  through  it. 

On  Harrow-hill,  north-eaft  of  Evefham,  is  a  fpring  faid  to 
be  of  great  ufe  in  diforders  of  the  eyes.  This  water  appears 
to  be  of  a  foft  balfamic  nature  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  from  the 
mofs  growing  about  it,  that  it  has  a  petrifying  quality, 

On  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Woodbury  Hill,  near  the  river 
Teme,  and  not  far  from  Tenbury,  is  an  old  entrenchment, 
commonly  called  Owen  Glendower's  camp. 

At  Hartlebury,  near  Worcefter,  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
bifhop  of  that  fee,  called  Hartlebury  Cajlle.  It  was  originally 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  about  the  year  1268, 
but  it  was  demolifhed  in  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  the  Firft. 
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It  was  however  afterwards  rebuilt  at  theexpence  of  the  bifhops 
or'  Worcefter,  and  is  now  a  beautiful  feat. 

SEATS. 

One  of  the  fineft  feats  in  this  county  is  that  of  Lord  Lyttelton, 
known  by  the  name  of  Hag  ley  Park.    The  grounds  are  dif- 
pofed  in  the  greateft  tafte.     Thofe  who  view  them  are  firft  con- 
ducted among  the  (hrubs,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety,  in 
a  moft  flourifhing  ftate.     The  church  ftands  in  the  Park  retired, 
and  covered  by  trees.     It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  an  elegantly 
fimple  monument  erected  by  the  lord  Lyttelton,  to  the  memory 
of  his  firft  wife  ;  on  which  there  is  an  infeription  in  Latin  and 
Englifh.     From  the  church  you  enter  a  winding  path  up  hill  to 
a  column  fupporting  a  ftatue  of  Frederick   Prince  of  Wales, 
looking  on  the  houfe,  with  a  view  of  the  country  over  it  :  the 
black  mountains,  and  the  Malvern  hills  to  the  left.     From  hence 
the  winding  walk  is  continued  through  a  grove,  from  whence  is 
a  view  of  Lord  Stamford's  grounds,  to  a  pavilion  dedicated  to 
the  celebrated  James  Thomfon,  with  an  infeription  to  his  me- 
mory.    From  hence  you  pafs  by  a  ruin,  a  pavilion,  and  a  feat  in 
an  amphitheatre  of  wood  ;  and  then  proceed  by  a  pit  of  hard 
red  ftone  to  Jacob's  Well,  which  brings  you  to  a  ftrait  walk  by 
the  park  pales,  on  the  outfide  of  which   ftands   the  parfonage 
houfe  ;  white  cottages  and  the  country  are  feen  at  a  diftance :  the 
hanging  wood  on  the  left.     You  enter  now  upon  a  walk  wind- 
ing to  the  right,  from  whence  there  is  a  view  of  the  Clee  Hills : 
this  leads  into  a  grove,  whence  a  view  of  the  Tower  breaks  in. 
Hence  you  arrive  at  a  rotunda  of  the  Ionic  order  ;  from  whence 
you  look  down  acrofs  water  and  a  lawn  to  the  Palladian  Bridge. 
Hence  you  wind  down  the  hill  into  a  wood,  where,  in  adeepre- 
cefs,  by  a  purling. rill,  is  a  retired  bench  ;  from  this  you  wind  to 
the  left  up  hill,  and  find  an  urn  inferibed  to  Mr.  Pope.     Hence 
you  come  to  a  gentle  fall  of  water,  and  to  a  lawn  incircled  with 
wood,  from  which  is  a  fteep  afcent  to  a  ruined  tower.     From 
the  top  of  this  is  an  immenfely  extended  view  of  the  country  : 
Dudley,  Worcefter,  the  Clee  Hills,  the  Wrekin  at  forty,  and 
Radnor-tump  at  eighty  miles  diftance.  From  hence  you  defcend 
to  a  triangular  water,  where  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  tower. 
You  now  wind  through  the  hanging  wood,  to  the  feat  of  Con- 
templation j  which  is  a  fine  clofe  fcene,  well  contrafted  with 
that  vaft  expanfe  of  profpect  which  the  Tower  afforded  :  and 
admirably  fitted  to  relieve  the  eye,  tired  with  the  very  great  and 
diftant  objects  which  it  has  been  viewing.     Hence  you  foon  ar- 
rive at  the  Root- Houfe  or  Hermitage,  in  which  are  the  following 
lines  from  the  II  Penferofo  of  Milton  : 

«  And 
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«  And  may  at  laft  my  weary  age 
<«  Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage  j 
44  The  hairy  gown  and  molly  cell, 
*'  Where  I  may  fit  and  rightly  fpel], 
44  Of  ev'ry  ftar  that  heav'n  doth  fhew, 
44  And  ev'ry  herb  that  fips  the  dew, 
44  '.Till  old  experience  doth  attain 
44  To  fomething  like  prophetic  ftrain, 
44  Thefe  pleafures  melancholy  give, 
44  And  I  with  thee  will  choofe  to  live." 

Here  are  two.  views  of  the  country,  and  the  water  below. 
Hence  you  return  on  the  left  by  the  water,  to  a  cave  of  roots 
looking  on  it,  and  to  an  alcove  of  pebbles  looking  on  another 
water.  Here  the  path  winds  to  the  right  up  hill  to  a  fine  view 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  houfe  in  the  bottom ;  hence  you 
come  to  a  feat  where  there  rs  a  noble  view,  and  the  following 
lines  from  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  Book  V.  are  with  a  happy 
propriety  inferibed  upon  it ; 

<4  Thefe  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good  ! 

4<  Almighty  !   thine  this  universal  frame, 

44  Thus  wondrous  fair !  thyfelf  how  wondrous  then 

44  Urifpeakable !   who  fits  above  thefe  heavens 

*4  To  us  invifible,  or  dimly  feen 

"  In  thefe  thy  lowed  works ;   yet  thefe  declare 

44  Thy  goodnefs  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine." 

From  this  admirable  view  you  turn  into  a  thicket,  and  Iiave 
a  look  at  the  Dorick  Pavilion,  Thorn  fon's  feat,  and  the  Obelifk  : 
hence  you  come  to  a  feat  where  there  is  a  view  over  a  heath  to 
.the  Wrekin  ;  and  then  to  another  which  was  Mr,  Pope's  favou- 
rite, inferibed, 

Sguieti  &  Mufis. 
44  To  Quiet  and  the  Mufes." 

Here  you  have  a  lawn  defcending  to  a  piece  of  water  backed 
with  a  fifing  wood,  and  a  view  of  Thomfon's  feat  and  the  Obe- 
lifk. Hence  winding  ftill  through  the  wood,  you  come  to  an 
open  lawn  with  fheep  walks  and  a  clump  on  the  top,  which 
fcene  lord  Anfon  ufed  to  fay  much  refembled  fome  parts  of  the 
Ifland  of  Tinian — -it  is  truly  rural  and  piclurefque.  Defcending 
to  a  hollow  of  irregular  wood,  with  water  breaking  out  varioufly, 
you  find  a  bench  with  this  infeription  from  Virgil: 

2  K  2  Hie 
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Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata  Lycori ; 
Hie  nemus :   hie  ipfo  tecum  confumerer  avo. 

'<  Here  are  cool  fountains,  here  are  foft  meadows,  here 
*«  are  groves,  O  Lycoris  j  and  here  could  I  fpend  all 
"  my  days  with  thee." 

Hence  you  Terpentine  by  a  fine  trout  ftream  with  a  delightful  ir- 
regular thicket,  and  fine  rifing  lawn ;  Pope's  feat  backed  with  a 
theatre  of  wood,  and  the  rotunda  feen  over  water  one  way ;  and 
the  Palladian  bridge  over  another  water  backed  with  trees,  over 
which  the  diftant  hills  are  feen,  another  way.  Hence  through 
a  gate  you  enter  the  Fairy-ground,  where  you  will  be  difpofed  to 
indulge  the  pleafing  fane),  which  the  mind  will  be  apt  to  take 
up,  that  every  thing  here  is  enchantment— — a  noife  of  falling 
water  is  heard  ;  a  trickling  rill  is  feen  $  then  a  mafly  cave  in  front 
of  a  cafcade,  with  this  infeription  from  Horace : 

•Ego  laudo  runs  amoeni 


Rivos,   &f  mujco  eircumlita  faxa,  nemufque. 

**  I  praife  the  rivulets  of  the  delightful  country,  and  the 
"  rock  over-grown  with  mofs,  and  the  fliady  grove." 

This  is  a  fcene  inexpreffibly  fine.    Hence  you  come  to  a  fmall 

vale  encompafled  with  laurels. A  gloomy  fcene  where   we 

hear  the  diftant  fall  of  waters ;  and  thence  look  over  a  fwelling 
lawn  to  Thomfon's  feat.  Here  you  wind  down  the  hill  to  the 
Palladian  bridge,  hearing  all  the  way  the  found  of  cafcades?  with 
this  infeription : 

-Viridantia  Tempe , 


Tempe,  quafylva  cingunt  fuper  impendentes* 

"  Tempe,  alluring  by  its  delightful  verdure;    Tempe, 
<6  which  is  encircred  by  impending  woods." 

The  opening  is  narrow  with  gloomy  woods  on  both  fides.  Thefe 
fcenes  aie  fo  exceedingly  delightful,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
words  that  will  convey  to  the  mind  an  adequate  idea  of  them. 

The  houfe,  which  was  built  by  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  is 
built  on  a  rifing  ground,  commanding  a  mpft  extenfive  profpe£r. 
The  afcent  is  by  a  noble  flight  of  fteps,  and  the  building,  which 
is  of  a  fine  grained  ftone,  is  one  of  the  rnoft  beautiful  ftruclures 
in  Eng'and.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  fixty 
tsroad,  with  a  ruftic  bafe  j  but  ?h©fe  is  no  portico,  only  at  the 

four 
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four  corners,  are  fo  many  towers.  The  firft  place  you  enter  is 
the  hall,  twenty-eight  feet  fquare,  adorned  with  many  fine 
paintings,  and  moft  curious  figures  in  plaifter.  From  the  hall 
you  pafs  between  two  fine  flair-cafes  to  the  faloon,  which  is 
lighted  from  the  top,  and  on  the  left  of  it  is  the  library,  filled 
with  the  belt  books,  both  antient  and  modern,  and  paintings  of 
fome  eminent  writers  with  whom  his  lordfhip  was  perfonally 
acquainted,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Thomfon,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Weft,  &c.  Adjoining  to  the  library  are  two  fine  bed- 
chambers, with  dreffing-rooms,  the  walls  of  which  are  adorned 
with  many  fine  paintings  ;  and  near  it  is  the  drawing-room,  the 
walls  of  which  are  adorned  with  a  moft  curious  tapeftry,  and  the 
roof  is  painted  by  a  young  Italian  artift,  who  refided  in  England 
when  the  building  was  erected.  The  carvings  in  this  room  are 
extremely  elegant,  and  over  the  door  are  the  heads  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  Lord  Chefterfield,  Lord  Cobham,  and  Mr.  Pelham. 
From  the  drawing  room  you  pafs  to  the  gallery,  extending  the 
length  of  the  whole  houfe,  and  in  it  are  fome  of  the  fineft  paint- 
ings that  are  to  be  met  with  in  England,  which  were  purchafed 
by  the  father  of  the  prefent  Lord  Lyttelton  at  a  great  expence. 
The  drawing-room  near  the  gallery  is  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
library,  and  befides  its  fine  decorations  of  ftucco  work,  there  are 
paintings  of  Admiral  Smith,  Admiral  Weft,  Judge  Lyttelton, 
JVlifs  Lyttelton,  the  prefent  Lord's  fifter,  now  Lady  Valentia,  and 
Mr.  Lyttelton  his  Lordfnip's  uncle.  The  profped  from  the 
front  windows  of  the  houfe  is  very  extenfive,  reaching  to  MaU 
yern  hills,  on  the  left,  and  the  Black  Mountains  in  Wales  on 
the  right. 

The  many  beauties  of  this  fine  feat  were  the  refult  of  the 
elegant  tafte  of  the  late  George  Lord  Lyttelton,  author 
of  Letters  from  a  Perfian  in  England  to  his  friend  in  Ifpahan, 
the  Hiftory  of  Henry  the  Second,  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  converfion  and  apoftlefhip  of  St.  Paul,  and 
other  pieces.  This  excellent  nobleman  was  an  honour  to  his 
high  ftation  j  his  parts  and  learning  were  adorned  by  amiable  and 
polifhed  manners,  he  was  a  firm  believer  of  Chriftianity,  irre- 
proachable in  his  own  character,  and  a  real  friend  to  the  interefts 
of  virtue. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  has  alfo  a  feat  in  this  county,  at 
Grafton  j  as  has  alfo  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  at  Crome-court  • 
3Lord  Craven  at  l*enchwick  \  and  Lord  Foley  at  Whitley -court* 


HERE- 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Shropfhire,  on  the 
fouth  by  Monmouthfhire,  on  the  eaft  by  Worcefterfhire  and 
Glocefterfhirc,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Welch  counties,  Breck- 
nockfhire  and  Radnorfhire.  It  is  almoft  of  a  circular  form, 
meafuring  35  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  30  miles  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  180  miles  in  circumference. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  pure,  and  confequently  healthy,  par- 
ticularly between  the  rivers  Wye  and  Severn,' which  has  given 
occafion  to  a  proverb  very  common  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  :  <  Bleffed  is  the  eye  between  Severn  and  Wye.' 
The  foil  of  Hereford  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  fine  pafture, 
and  great  quantities  of  corn  ;  it  is'  alfo  well  ftocked  with  wood, 
and  there  are  fome  apple  trees,  particulaily  the  red  ftreaks, 
■which  thrive  here  better  than  in  any  country ;  the  hedges  on 
the  highways  are  full  of  them,  and  the  hogs  grow  fat  by  feeding 
on  the  windfalls,  which  give  a  reddifh  colour  and  fweet  tafte  to 
their  flefh  ;  but  from  thefe  apples  a  much  greater  advantage  arifes 
to  the  inhabitants,  for  they  afford  fuch  quantities  of  cyder,  that 
it  is  the  common  drink  of  the  county  j  and  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  fmooth  cyder  was  preferred  to  the  rough,  it  was 
efteemed  the  beft  in  England  ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  rough 
cyder  has  been  made  here  fince  the  rough  was  preferred  to  the 
fmooth.  The  county  abounds  with  fprings  of  fine  water,  and 
the  river  affords  abundance  of  fifh. 

This  county  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Wye,  the  Monow,  and  the  Lug.  The  Wye  panes 
through  this  county,  and  feparates  Monmouthfhire  from  Glou- 
cefterfhire.  The  Monow  rifes  in  a  chain  of  mountains  called 
Hatterel  Hill,  which  on  the  fouth  weft  feparates  this  county 
from  Radnorshire;  then  it  runs  fouth  eaft,  dividing  Mon- 
mouthfhire from  Herefordfhire  ;  and  after  having  been  augmented 
by  feveral  lefs  confiderable  ftreams,  falls  into  the  Wye  at  Mon- 
mouth. The  Lug  rifes  in  the  hills  in  the  north-eaft  of  Radnor- 
ihire,  runs  by  feveral  windings  eaft  through  Herefordfhire  to 
Leominfter,  and  thence  running  fouth-eaft,  after  having  been 
joined  by  feveral  fmallef  rivers,  Tails  into  the  Wye,  near  Here- 
ford. Other  lefs  confiderable  rivers  in  this  county  z re  the  Frome9 
the  Loden,  the  Wadel,  the  Arrow,  and  the  Dare. 

This    county  is    divided  into  eleven    hundreds,    and  con- 
tains one  city  and  (even  market  towns.     It  lies  in  the  pro- 
vince 
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vines  of  Canterbury   and   diocefe   of  Hereford,  and  contains 
176  parifties. 

HEREFORD. 

This  city  ftands  on  the  river  "Wye,  and  here  that  river  falls 
into  the  Severn,  and  makes  part  of  the  barrier  between  England 
and  Wales.  Its  name  is  Saxon,  and  is  fuppofed  to  fignify  the 
Lord  of  the  Army.  As  the  two  nations  were  alrrtoft  always  tit 
war  one  with  another,  this  town  was  generally  the  head  quarters 
of  filch  Saxon  or  Engiifh  forces  as  were  ftationed  in  the  county  ; 
and  at  this  place  both  armies  probably  forded  the  river,  when 
they  pafled  out  of  Wales  into  England,  or  out  of  England  into 
Wales.  This  etymology,  though  plaufible,  has  been  much  dif- 
puted.  Hereford  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  twelve  aldermen, 
a  high  Reward,  a  deputy-fteward,  a  recorder  and  town  clerk, 
with  thirty-one  common-council-men,  among  whom  are  reck- 
oned the  mayor,  and  five  of  the  aldermen  ;  who  are  juftices  of 
the  peace  ;  the  mayor  has  a  fword-bearer,  and  four  ferjeants  at 
mace.  The  trading  companies  have  their  diftincl  halls,  laws, 
and  privileges ;  and  here  are  held  the  aflizes,  quarter  feffions,  and 
county  courts.  A  fmall  river  that  appears  to  have  no  name, 
running  by  the  north  fide  of  this  city,  falls  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it 
into  the  Wye,  which  flows  by  the  fouth-fide,  fo  that  this  city 
is  furrounded  by  rivers,  except  on  the  weft  fide.  It  often  fuffers 
by  the  fwell  of  the  Wye  on  the  fouth,  over  which  it  has  a  good 
Hone  bridge  of  eight  arches.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference;  the  houfes  are  old,  the ftreets  dirty,  and  the  in- 
habitants few.  It  has  now  a  cathedral,  and  four  parifh  churches ; 
before  the  civil  war  in  the  laft  century,  it  had  fix,  but  two  of 
them  were  deftroyed.  The  cathedral  is  a  beautiful  and  magni- 
ficent ftruclure,  adorned  whh  the  monuments  of  feveral  of  its 
ancient  prelates.  It  has  a  bimop,  a  dean,  a  chancellor,  fix- 
teen  cannons,  twenty-feven  prebendaries,  a  chanter,  atreafarer, 
and  twelve  vicars  choral,  with  deacons,  chorifters,  and  other  of- 
ficers. The  bifhop  has  a  palace  called  the  Callle,  and  the  other 
dignitaries  have  houfes  in  a  place  called  the  Clofej  the  vicars  and 
chorifters  alfo  have  a  college  in  which  they  live,  in  a  collegiate 
.or  academical  way,  under  a  governor  or  prefident  :  the  fituation 
is  pleafant,  but  the  buildings  are  mean.  This  city  is  132  miles 
from  London,  and  has  an  hofpital,  which  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  well  endowed,  for  twelve  poor 
people,  and  two  charity  fchools,  one  for  fixty  boys,  the  other 
for  forty  girls,  who  are  all  taught  and  cloarhed  by  fubferip  ion. 
The  only  manufacture  is  gltfyes,  and  fdme  other  leathern  wares. 

MAR- 
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MARKET-TOWNS. 

Leominster  is  diftant  from  London  137  miles  ;  it  was  in- 
corporated by  queen  Mary,  and  is  governed  by  a  high  (reward* 
a  bailiff,  a  recorder,  twelve  capital  burgefles,  out  of  whom  the 
bailiff  is  chofen,  and  a  town  clerk.  It  is  a  large,  handfomej  po- 
pulous town,  with  feveral  bridges  over  the  river  Lug,  and  is  a 
great  thoroughfare  between  South  Wales  and  London.  It  has  a 
large  beautiful  church,  and  an  alms-houfe,  founded  by  the  widow 
of  a  man  who  is  faid  to  have  given  away  the  greateft  part  of  his 
eftate  in  his  life  time,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  treated  with 
difrefpe£t,  from  which  his  money  would  have  prefervtd  him  : 
this  is  probably  alluded  to  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  holding  up  a 
hatchet,  in  a  nich  over  the  entrance  to  the  houfe,  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines  underneath : 

'  Let  him,  that  gives  his  goods  before  he  is  dead, 
«  Take  this  hatchet  and  cut  off  his  head.* 

At  the  fairs  of  this  town  are  fold  many  horfes  and  black  cattle, 
and  it  had  fo  confiderable  a  trade  in  wool  at  its  market,  which 
was  held  on  a  Thurfday,  the  fame  day  as  the  market  was  held  at 
Hereford  and  Worcefter,  that  thofe  cities  petitioned  to  have  the 
day  changed,  complaining  of  their  lofs  of  trade.  Upon  this 
petition  Leominfter  market  day  was  changed  from  Thurfday  to 
Friday,  and  fince  that  time  the  trade  has  greatly  decreafed. 
The  wool  brought  to  this  market  has  been  reckoned  the  beft  in 
all  Europe,  except  that  of  Apulia  and  Tarentum,  and  was  de- 
fervedly  called  Leominfter  ore,  becaufe  it  greatly  enriched  the 
town.  This  town  has  alfo  the  beft  of  flax,  wheat  and  barley, 
in  England,  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  wool,  gloves, 
leather,  and  hats,  having  many  mills  and  other  machines  con- 
stantly working  on  the  rivers  that  flow  through  the  valley  on 
which  it  ftands.  The  ruins  of  a  palace  are  ftill  to  be  feen  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  called  Comfort  Caftle  ;  and  at  the  eaft  end 
of  the  church  of  Leominfter,  there  are  fome  few  remains  of  a 
priory. 

Rosse  ftands  upon  the  river  Wye,  at  the  diftance  ©f  119 
miles  from  London.  It  was  made  a  free  borough  by  king  Henry 
the  Third,  and  is  a  populous,  well  built  town,  confifting  chiefly 
of  two  ftreets,  each  about  half  a  mile  long,  crofling  each  other 
in  the  middle.  Here  are  two  charity  fchools,  one  for  thirty 
boys,  the  other  for  twenty  girls,  who  are  taught  and  cloathed  by 
fubfcription.  This  town  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  its 
markets  and  fairs,  which  are  well  Cored  with  cattle  and  other 
provifions.     It  is  famous  for  cyder  j  and  Mr.  Camden  fays,  that 

in 
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in  his  time  it  had  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  iron  wares. 
The  Man  of  Rofs,  fo  much  celebrated  by  Mr.  Pope,  lived  and 
was  buried  here. 

Kyneton  {lands  upon  a  fmall  river  called  the  Arrow,  at 
the  diftance  of  152  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  pretty  large, 
1  well  built  old  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  clothiers,  who  carry 
on  a  confiderable  trade  in  narrow  cloths.  Jts  market  is  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  in  the  county  ;  and  it  has  a  free  fchool  and 
a  charity  fchool. 

Lediury  ftands  at  the  fouth  end  of  a  ridge  of  mountains 
called  Malvern-hiils,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  this  county,  at  the  dif- 
tance of  I2z  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  in- 
habited chiefly  by  clothiers,  and  has  an  hofpital  liberally  endowed, 
befides  a  charity  fchool. 

Bromyard  ftands  in  a  country  full  of  orchards,  near  a 
river  called  the  Frome,  at  the  diftance  of  123  miles  from 
London.  It  is  a  little  obfcure  town,  containing  nothing  re- 
markable^ 

Webiley,  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  143  miles  from  Lon- 
rdon,  is  an  antient  borough  by  prefcription,  but  no  corporation* 
Here  are  two  charity  fchools. 

Pembridge  is  a  fmall  town  upon  the  river  Arrow,  at  the 
diftance  of  147  miles  from  London,  where  there  is  a  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  cloth. 

REMARKABLEVlLLAGES,CuRIOSITIES,WANTIQUlTIES, 

Below  a  hill  on  which  ftands  a  caftle,  called  Richard's  Cattle, 
about  five  miles  north  of  Leominfter,  is  a  well,  called  Bone 
Well,  in  which  a  great  quantity  of  fmall  bones  is  always  found, 
and  of  which  there  is  conflantly  a  frefh  fupply,  in  a  very  fhort 
time  after  it  is  cleared  of  them.  Some  imagine  thefe  to  be  the 
bones  of  fome  fmall  fifh,  and  others  the  bones  of  frogs  ;  but 
whence,  or  how  they  came  to  be  collected  here,  is  not  eafy  to 
•conjecture. 

On  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  called  Malvern- hi  lis,  there  is 
a  fpring,  the  water  of  which  is  faid  to  be  a  remedy  for  many 
diforders  of  the  eyes  ;  and  at  about  a  furlong  diftance  is  another, 
faid  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  cancers. 

At  Doward-hill,  in  the  parifh  of  Whitchurch,  not  far  from 
RofTe,  fome  men  who  were  digging,  found  a  cavity,  which 
feemed  to  have  been  arched  over,  and  in  it  a  human  fkeleton, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  more  than  double  the  ftature  of 
the  talleft  man  now  known.  Thefe  bones  were,  fome  years 
ago,  in  the  pofleifion  of  a  furgeon  at  Briftol. 

Vol.  II.  2  L  In 
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In  the  year  1575,  Marcky-hill,  about  fix  miles  eaft  of  Here- 
ford, after  (baking  and  roaring  in  a  terrible  manner,  for  three 
days  together,  was,  about  fix  o'clock,  on  Sunday  evening,  put 
in  motion,  and  continued  moving  for  eight  hours,  in  which 
time  it  advanced  upwards  of  200  feet  from  its  former  fituation, 
and  mounted  twelve  fathoms  higher  than  it  was  before.  In  the 
place  whence  it  fet  out,  it  left  a  gap  of  400  feet  long,  and  320 
feet  broad,  and  in  its  progrefs  it  overthrew  a  chapel,  belonging 
to  a  village  called  Kinnafton,  together  with  all  the  trees,  houfes, 
and  every  #ther  thing  that  flood  tn  its  way  ;  carrying  with  it  the 
trees  that  grew  upon  it,  with  fheep  folds,  and  fome  flocks  of 
fhecp  that  were  grazing  on  it.  Mr.  Camden  obferves,  that  the 
earthquake  which  removed  this  hill,  was  of  that  kind  which  the 
naturalifts  call  Brafmatia,  being  a  motion  up  and  down,  or  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon. 

At  Craden-hill,  about  a  mile  from  Kenchefter,  is  a  very  great 
camp,  and  prodigious  works,  the  graff  being  inwards  and  out- 
wards, and  the  whole  taking  up  above  forty  acres. 

Near  Lanterdin  is  a  Roman  camp,  called  Brandon,  a  fingle 
fquare  work  with  four  pofts ;  near  which  are  two  barrows, 
where,  in  1662,  an  urn  was  found  with  afhes  and  bones. 
About  a  mile  from  thence,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Bard-* 
field,  was  a  Britifh  camp  called  Croxall,  now  covered  with 
large  oaks. 

At  Goodrich,  near  RofTe,  is  a  very  antient  caftle,  now  in  ruins. 

SEAT    S. 

Atonbury,  three  miles  from  Hereford,  is  the  feat  of  the  Duke 
of  Chandos.— - The  earl  of  Oxford  has  a  feat  feven  miles  from 
Ludlow,  called  Brampton- Bryan  Caftle.  This  caftle  is  an  an- 
tient and  ftately  pile  of  building,  and  belonged  for  fome  ages  to 
a  family  of  diftindlion,  known  by  the  name  of  Bryan  deBromp- 
ton.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  Robert  de  Harley 
married  the  heirefs  of  that  family.  At  Hampton  Court,  two 
miles  from  Hereford,  is  a  feat  which  belonged  to  the  late  coun- 
tefs  of  Coningfby.  At  Shopton  Court,  eight  miles  from  Here- 
ford, is  a  feat  of  lord  Bateman ;  at  Rothens,  near  Hereford,  is 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Heirs  ;  and  at  Home  Lacy,  near  Brockhampton, 
is  the  feat  of  the  family  of  Scudambres. 


ONMOUTHSHIRE. 


This  county  was  formerly  part  of  Wales.,  and  as  fuch  is 
defcribed  by  Camden  and  others ;  but  has  been  reckoned  part 
of  England  fince  the  reign '  "pj£.  Charles  the  Second,  when  it  was 

'--  ■  ■  reckoned 
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reckoned  an  Englifh  county,  becaufe  the  judges  then  begsn  to 
keep  the  affizes  here  in  the  Oxford  circuit.  Monmouthfhiie  is 
bounded  by  Herefordfhire  on  the  north,  by  Gloucefterfhire  on 
theeaft,  by  the  river  Severn  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  two  coun- 
ties of  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan  in  Wales,  on  the  weft.  Its 
length  from  north  to  fouth  is  twenty-nine  miles  ;  its  breadth 
from  ea  ft  to  weft,  twenty  miles;  and  its  circumference  eighty- 
four  miles. 

The  air  of  Monmouthfhire  is  temperate  and  healthy,  art! 
the  foil  fruitful  ;  the  eaftern  parts  are  woody,  and  the  weftem 
parts  mountainous ;  the  hills  feed  cattle,  fheep,  and  goats  ;  and 
the  vallies  produce  plenty  of  hay  and  corn  ;  the  rivers  abound 
With  falmon,  trout,  and  other  fifh  :  here  is  great  plenty  of  coals, 
and  the  principal  manufacture  is  flannel.  This  county  is  abun- 
dantly watered  with  fine  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Severn,  the  Wye,  the  Mynow,  the  Rumney,  and  the  Ufk. 
The  Severn  is  properly  a  river  of  Gloucefterfhire,  and  the  Wye 
will  be  defcribed  among  the  rivers  of  Glocefterfhire,  The 
Mynow,  or  Monow,  rifes  in  Brecknockfhire,  and  running 
fouth-eaft,  and  dividing  this  from  the  county  of  Hereford,  falls 
into  the  river  Wye,  at  Monmouth.  The  Rumney  rifes  alfo  in 
Brecknockfhire,  and  running  fouth-eaft,  and  dividing  this  coun- 
try from  Glamorganshire,  falls  into  the  Severn.  The  Ufk  rifes 
likewife  in  Brecknockfhire,  and  running  alfo  fouth-eaft,  and  di- 
viding Monmouthfhire  into  two  almoft  equal  parts,  falls  into  the 
Severn  near  Newport. 

This  county  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  and  contains  feveh 
market  towns,  having  no  city.  It  lies  in  thediocefe  of  Landaff, 
and  province  of  Canterbury,  and  contains  127  parifhes. 

M    A    R    K    E    T  -  T    O    W    N    S. 

Monmouth  is  129  miles  from  London,  gives  name  to  the 
county,  and  has  its  own  from  its  fituation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Monow.  It  was  incorporated  by  king  Charles  the  Firft, 
and  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  fifteen  Common-council-men, 
and  a  town  clerk.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  between  the  rivers 
Monow  and  Wye,  over  each  of  which  it  has  a  bridge.  It  hag 
been  a  place  of  note,  ever  fince  the  Norman  invafion  5  for  the 
caftle,  now  in  ruins,  was  a  ftately  edifice  at  that  time.  There 
are  ftill  remaining  fuch  parts  of  its  fortifications,  as  mew  that 
it  was  formerly  very  ftrong  ;  and  by  its  natural  fituation  it  might 
eafrly  be  made  fo  again.  The  town  is  in  a  manner  furroundeq' 
by  water,  there  being  another  river,  viz.  the  Trothy,  over 
which  it  has  alfo  a  bridge.  It  has  a  ftately  church,  the  eaft  end 
0f  which  efpecially  is  curioufly  built.  Monmouth  carries  on  a 
onfiderable  traffic  with  Briftol  by  the  means  of  the  Wye. 

2L2  Chepstow 
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Chepstow,  133  miles  from  London,  is  fituated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wye,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge,  and  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  great  note,  and  is  ftill  populous.  It  was  for- 
merly walled  round,  and  had  a  caftle,  part  of  which  (till  re- 
mains ;  as  alfo  a  monaftery,  the  remaining  part  of  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  parifti  church.  The  name  is  of  Saxon  original, 
and  denotes  that  it  was  then  a  place  of  trade  and  commerce. 
The  old  Venta  Silurum  is  about  four  miles  from  it  ;  and  fome 
affirm  it  rofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  antient  city.  It  is  built  on 
a  hill,  clofe  by  the  river,  and  has  feveral  fields  and  orchards 
within  its  walls.  It  is  the  port  for  all  the  towns  that  ftand  on 
the  rivers  Wye  and  Lug ;  mips  of  good  burden  may  come  up 
to  it,  and  the  tide  flows  here  in  a  violent  manner,  rifing  com- 
monly fix  fathom,  or  fix  and  a  half  at  the  bridge,  which  is  a 
noble  fabric  of  timber,  no  lefs  than  feventy  feet  high  from  the 
furfaceof  the  water  when  the  tide  is  out.  As  half  of  it  is  m 
Gloucefterfhire,  it  is  maintained  at  the  expence  of  both  coun- 
ties. A  beautiful  Roman  pavement  was  difcovered  here  m 
1689. 

Caerleon,  148  miles  from  London,  has  a  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Ufk,  and  was  formerly  the  feat  of  a  Roman  Legion, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  a  kind  of  univerfity  and  arch- 
bifhop's  fee,  removed  afterwards  to  St.  David's.  The  houfes 
are  of  ftone,  but  the  fortifications  are  in  ruins.  At  Caerleon 
are  ftill  the  remains  of  temples,  palaces,  theatres,  and  baths; 
which  (hew  what  was  the  grandeur  of  the  place  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  who  called  it  Ifcar. 

Abergavenny,  in  the  antient  Britifh  language,  fignifies 
the  mouth  of  the  Gavenny,  a  fmall  river,  which  at  this  town  fails 
into  the  Ufk.  It  is  144.  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  is 
governed  by  a  bailiff,  a  recorder,  and  twenty-feven  burgefles. 
It  is  a  large,  populous,  and  flourifhing  town;  it  is  ftill  fur- 
rounded  by  a  wall,  and  it  had  once  a  caftle.  It  has  a  fine  bridge 
over  the  Ufk,  confifting  of  fifteen  arches :  it  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare, from  the  weft  parts  of  Wales,  to  Briftol,  Bath,  Glocefter, 
and  other  places,  and  is  therefore  well  furnifhed  with  accom- 
modations for  travellers,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in 
flannels,  which  are  brought  hither  from  the  manufactories  in 
Other  parts  of  the  county  to  fell. 

Newport  had  its  name  in  reflect:  to  the  old  port, Caerleon, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  which  it  arofe :  it  ftands  upon  the  Ufk, 
between  the  mouth  of  that  river  and  Caerleon.  It  is  a  pretty 
confiderable  town,  with  a  good  haven,  and  a  fine  bridge  over 
the  Ufk,  and  is  153  miles  diftant  from  London. 

Pontepole, 
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Pontepole,  or  Ponty  pool,  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  147 
miles  from  London,  and  is  a  fmall  town,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  iron  mills. 

Usic  ftands  upon  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  betwixt  it 
and  another  fmall  river,  at  the  diftance  of  141  miles  from 
London,  but  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Remark  able  ViLLAGEs,CuRiosiTiEs,<j»^  Antiquities. 

At  Caerleon,  in  1602,  there  were  found  a  chequered  pavement, 
and  a  ftatuein  a  Roman  habit,  with  a  quiver  of  arrows,  but  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet,  were  broken  off:  from  an  infcription  on  a 
ftone  near  it,  the  ftatue  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Diana.  At 
the  fame  time  the  fragments  of  two  ftone  altars,  with  infcriptions, 
were  dug  up,  one  of  which  appears  to  have  been  erected  by 
Haterianus,  leiutenant  general  of  Auguftus,  and  proprietor  of 
the  province  of  Cilicia.  Herealfo  was  found  a  votive  altar,  from 
the  infcription  of  which  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Geta  feems  to 
have  been  erafed. 

In  1607,  a  fenny  tract:  of  country,  called  the  Maor,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ufk,  was,  by  a  fpring  tide,  overflowed  by 
the  Severn,  which  fwept  away  many  houfes,  and  deftroyed  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  much  cattle. 

An  eminence  near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and  a  little  eaft- 
ward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ufk,  is  remarkable  for  glittering 
ftones,  which,  when  the  fun  fhines,  have  theappearane  of  gold, 
whence  this  place  has  obtained  the  name  of  Gold  Cliff. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century  was  found  in  the  church 
of  a  village  called  Iredonotk,  about  three  miles  from  Caerleon, 
a  fair  and  intire  monument  of  a  Roman  foidier  of  the  fecond 
legion,  called  Jalian  Julianus,  erected  by  the  care  of  his  wife. 

Near  this  place  were  found  fome  other  monumental  infcriptions^ 
and  Roman  bricks  are  frequently  dug  up  with  this  infcription, 
LEG.  II.  AUG.  which  is  not  cut  in,  but  emboffed. 

At  St.  Julian,  near  Caerleon,  in  1654,  a  Roman  altar  of 
ee-ftone  was  found  inferibed  to  Jupiter  Dolichenus,  and  Juno, 
»  Emilianus  Calpurnius  Runlianus. 

Between  Caerleon  and  a  fmall  village  in  its  neighbourhood, 
CM  Chriji  Churchy  a  free  ftone  coffin  was  difcovered  in  the  laft 
cerjry,  in  which  was  inclofed  an  iron  frame,  wrapped  up  in 
a  "et  of  lead  j  and  within  the  frame  was  a  fkeleton,  fup* 
pofe^o  be  that  of  fome  perfon  of  very  great  diftinction,  from 
a  gtlt\abafter  ftatue  that  was  found  near  it,  repreferting  a  man 
.  in  arnV  :  in  one  hand  of  the  ftatue  was  a  (hort  (word,  in  the 
other  a^{r  cf  fca}es .  jn  t^e  rjght  hand  fcale  was  the  buft  of  a 
womanJwhich  was  outweighed  bv  a  globe  in  the  other  fcale.i 

Here 
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Here  have  been  found  likewife  feveral  antient  earthen  veflels, 
on  one  of  which  was  reprefented,  in  curious  figures,  the  ftory 
called  the  Roman  Charity,  a  lady  nourishing  her  father,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  be  ftarved  to  death,  with  milk  of 
her  breads,  through  the  grate  of  the  prifon  in  which  he  was 
confined. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  county  are  alfo,  Tinfern  Abbey, 
founded  in  the  year  J 131,  by  Walter  Fitz  Richard  de  Clare  ; 
Lantony  Abbeyy  fituated  on  the  river  Hodery,  and  which,  it  is 
faid,  was  originally  a  hermitage,  inhabited  by  St.  David  j  and 
Newport  CnJlUy  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ufk. 

SEATS. 

Troy  Houfe,  near  Monmouth,  is  a  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Mori- 
mouth  j  at  Persfield,  near  Chepftow,  is  the  feat  and  fine  gar- 
dens of  Mr.  Morris ;  at  Ragland  Caftle,  nine  miles  from  Mon- 
mouth, is  another  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ;  at  Abergavenny^ 
is  a  feat  of  the  lord  of  that  name ;  and  at  St.  Julians,  near 
Caerleon,  is  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Powis. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

This  county  is  bounded  by  Warwickfhire,  Oxfordfhire,  and 
Berkfhire  on  the  eaft :  by  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthfhire  on 
the  weft  5  by  Worcefterfhireon  the  north  j  and  by  Wiltfhire  and 
Somerfetfhire  on  the  fouth.  It  meafures  in  length,  from  north- 
eaft  to  fouth-weft,  about  56  miles ;  in  breadth,  from  fouth- 
eaft  to  north-weft,  about  22  miles,  and  156  miles  in  circum- 
ference. 

Though  the  air  of  this  country  is  equally  healthy  throughout, 
yet  it  is  in  other  refpe&s  very  different ;  for  the  eaftern  part  o' 
it,  which  is  called  Cotefwould,  being  a  hilly  country,  the  air  ' 
very  (harp ;  but  in  the  middle  part^  called  the  vale  of  Glouceftf* 
it  is  foft  and  mild,  even  in  winter  j  fuch  indeed  is  the  different 
that  of  Cotefwould  is  is  faid,  eight  months  in  the  year  are  win-r» 
and  the  other  four  too  cold  for  fummer;    and   of  the  Ve» 
that  eight  months  are  fummer,  and  the  other  four  too  wan  f°r 
winter.     Cotefwould  being  thus  expofed,  is  riot  remarka^  *or 
its  fertility,  and  the  corn  is  fo  flow  in  coming  up,  that,  *  -  l°ng 
a  coming  as    Cotefwould   barley,'    is  become    a    pro*r^  °f 
the  county  ;  the  hills  of  Cotefwould  however  afford  <cellent 
pafturage,    and  great  numbers  of  fheep  are  fed  up'  them, 
whofe  wool  is  remarkably  fine;  the  breed  of  flieep  v^*1  Pro~ 

duce 
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duce  the  fine  Spanifh  Wool,  is  faid  to  have  been  raifed  frorn> 
jfome  of  thele  ftieep,  which  were  fent  as  a  prefent  by  one  of  our 
kings  to  a  king  of  Spain.  In  the  Vale  the  ibil  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  paftures  are  alfo  very  rich.  The  cheefe,  called  Gloucefter 
cheefe,  is  made  in  this  part  of  the  county,  and  next  to  that  of 
Chefhire,  is  the  beft  in  England.  The  Foreft  of  Dean,  which 
contains  30,000  acres,  being  twenty  miles  long  and  ten  broad, 
was  covered  with  wood,  and  was  then  a  harbour  for  robbers, 
especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  fo  that  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Sixth,  an  ad  of  parliament  was  made  on  purpofe 
to  fupprefs  them.  The  woods  have  fince  been  reduced  to  nar- 
rower bounds,  by  clearing  part  of  the  ground,  where  many 
towns  and  villages  have  been  built.  The  oaks  that  grow  where 
the  woods  have  been  ftill  pieferved,  are  reckoned  the  beft  in 
England  ;  and  from  this  foreft  moft  part  of  the  timber  formerly 
employed  in  (hip  building,  was  brought,  which  was  fo  well 
known  to  Ihe  Spaniards,  that  when  they  fitted  out  their  famous 
Armada  in  1558  to  invade  England,  the  people  who  had  the 
direction  of  that  expedition,  were  expreisly  ordered  to  deftroy 
this  foreft,  as  the  moft  fpeedy  and  efteelual  way  to  ruin  our 
marine;  on  the  other  hand,  to  cultivate  and  preferve  the  wocd 
in  a  fufficient  part  of  this  diftricl:,  has  been  the  conitant  care  of 
our  legiilature.  Great  part  of  it  was  inclofed  by  an  a£r.  of  par- 
liament pailed  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second  ;  and  fome 
time  ago,  many  cottages  which  had  been  built  in  and  near  the 
woods,  were  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  becaufe  the  inhabitants 
damaged  the  trees,  by  cutting  or  lopping  them  for  fuel.  In  this 
part  of  the  county  there  are  alfo  many  rich  mines  of  iron  and 
coal,  for  the  working  of  which  feveral  a£ts  of  parliament  have 
pailed  ;  and  at  Taynton,  a  little  village  near  Newent,  a  gold 
mine  was  difcovered  about  the  year  1700,  of  which  a  leafe 
was  granted  to  fome  refiners,  who  extracted  fome  gold  from  the 
ore,  but  did  not  go  on  with  the  work,  becaufe  the  quantity  of 
gold  was  fo  frnall,  as  not  always  to  anfwer  the  expence  of  the  fe- 
paration.  The  King  has  a  fwanimote  court  here,  as  in  all  fo-r 
refts,  to  preferve  the  vert  and  venifon,  of  which  the  verdurers  are 
the  judges,  who  arc  chofen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  courfty.  The 
miners  too  have  a  court  here,  in  which  a  fteward,  appointed  by 
the  conftable  of  the  foreft,  prefides ;  and  juries  of  miners,  who 
have  their  particular  laws  and  cuftoms,  by  which  they  are  go- 
verned, determine  all  differences  anddifputes  that  arife  between, 
them.  This  county  abounds  with  grain,  cattle,  fowl  and  game  j 
the  inhabitants  have  alfo  bacon  and  cyder  in  great  quantities, 
both  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  the  rivers  afford  great  plenty  of 
Itfh,  efpecially  the  Severn,  which  abounds  with  falmon,  lampreys, 
and  conger  eels,  -    ,       ;     • 

-■■-       '"  .        There 
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There  are  feveral  large  rivers  in  this  county,  of  which  the 
.principal  arc  the  Severn,  the  Wye,  the  Stroud,  and  two  Avons. 
The  Severn,  which  is  efteemed   the  fecond   river  in  England, 
rifes  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a  vaft  mountain  called  Plyn  Lymmon, 
in  the  fouth  weft  part  of  Montgomeryfhire,  in  Wales,   from 
whence,  by  a  variety  of  windings,  it  runs  north-eaft,  and  enters 
Shrnpfhire,  where  being  joined   by  a  great  number   of  fmaller 
ftreams,  it  runs  through  that  county  and  Worcefterfhire,  in  the 
direction  of  fouth  ;  it  enters  Gloucefterfhire  at  Tewkefbury, 
whence  running   fouth-weft  by  the   city  of  Gloucefter,  it  falls 
into  that  part  of  the  weftern  Sea  called  the  Briftol   Channel. 
The  tide  flows  up  the  Severn  as  far  as   Tewkefbury,  which  is 
near  feventy  miles  from  the   feaj  and  from  Newnham  town 
upon  this  river,  upwards  of  fifty  miles  from  the  fea  to  its  mouth, 
it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  fea  than  a  river  ;  the  flood  tide 
advances  with  fuch  impetuofity,   that  in  one  fwell  it  fometimes 
rifes  near  four  feet.     The  Wye  rifes  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
fource  of  the  Severn,  and  running  fouth-eaft,  feparates  Radnor- 
fhire  and  Brecknockfhire,  two  counties   in  Wales,   from  each 
other  ;   it  then  pafTes  through  Herefordfhire,  and  parting  Mon- 
mouthfhire  from  Gloucefterfhire,    falls  into    the  Severn    near 
Chepftow.     The  Stroud  rifes  not  far  eaft  of  Painfwick,  and  run-r 
ning  weftward,  falls  into  the  Severn,  about  five  miles  fouth  of 
the  city  of  Gloucefter.     The  water  of  this  river  is  remarkably 
clear,  and  fixes  the  colours  mixed  with  it  for  dying  broad  cloth, 
fcarlet,  or  any  grain  colour,  better  than  any  other ;  for  this  rea- 
son feveral  clothiers  have  fettled  along  the  banks  for  twenty  miles 
together,  and  have  erected  a  vaft  number  of  fulling  mills  upon 
it  j  of  thefe  clothiers  fome  ufed  formerly  to  make  each  a  thoufand 
pieces  of  cloth  a  year.     No  part  of  this  river  was  navigable  till 
the  year  1730,  when  it  was  made  fo  by  a&  of  parliament,  quite 
from  Stroud,  to  its  conflux  with  the  Severn.     One  of  the  rivers 
Avon   rifes  in  Northamptonfhire,   and  runnmg  through  War- 
wickfhire,  and  feparating  Gloucefterfhire  from  Worcefterfhire, 
falls  into  the  Severn  near  Tewkefbury.     The  other  Avon,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Avon-weft,  rifes  not  far  from  Tet^ 
bury,  near  the  borders  of  Wilt£hire,  and  feparating  Gloucefter- 
ihire  from  Somerfetfhire,  falls  into  the  Severn  near  Briftol. 

This  county  is  generally  divided  into  three  diftricls.  The  eas- 
tern part  of  the  county,  bordering  upon  Warwickshire,  Oxfords- 
hire, and  Berkshire,  is  called  Catefwould  j  the  middle  part, 
the  vale  of  (gloucefter,  and  the  triangular  part,  included  be- 
tween the  Wye,  the  Severn,  and  a  fmall  river  called  the  Leden, 
is  called  the  Foreft  of  Dean.  The  vale  of  Gloucefter  manU 
feftly  derived  its  name  from  its  fituation,  and  t.he  foreft  was 
probably  called  the  Foreft  of  Pean,  from  Deaia,  the  principal 

town 
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town  in  thediftri£t  ;  fome  have  fuppofed  the  word  Dean  to  be  a 
corruption  of  drden,  a  name  ufed  by  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Britons  to  fignify  a  wood  ;  and  there  is  a  wood  in  Warwick- 
shire called  Arden  to  this  day.  This  city  is  divided  into  thirty 
hundreds,  and  contains  one  city  and  twenty-five  market  towns. 
It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  is  a  diocefe  of  itfelf,  and 
contains  280  parifh.es. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  this  county  is  wbollen  cloth  ; 
and  it  was  computed,  that  before  our  wool  began  to  be  clandef- 
tinely  exported  to  France,  50,000  pieces  of  cloth  were  made 
yearly  in  this  county,  which  being  eftimated  at  ten  pounds  a 
piece,  the  fine  with  the  coarfe,  amounts  to  500,0001. 

GLOUCESTER. 

This  city  is  101  miles  from  London,  and  [lands  on  a  pleafant 
hill,  with  houfes  on  every  defcent,  and  is  a  clean  well  built 
town,  with  the  Severn  on  one  fide,  a  branch  of  which  brings 
Chips  to  it.  It  is  beautified  with  a  cathedral,  befides  five  parith 
churches,  and  is  exceedingly  well  provided  with  hofpita's,  parti- 
cularly an  infirmary,  after  the  manner  of  thofe  at  London,  Win- 
chefter,  Bath,  &c.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  governed  by 
aconful.  Forging  of  iron  feems  to  have  been  its  manufacture, 
fb  early  as  the  time  of  William  the  Norman.  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  made  it  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  with  a  dean  and  fix  prebends  ; 
the'  Camden  thinks  it  had  that  honour  in  the  time  of  the  Britons. 
ItsCaftle,  which  was  erected  in  the  time  of  William  the  Norman, 
is  very  much  decayed  j  part  of  it  is  leafed  out  by  the  crown, 
and  the  reft  ferves  for  a  prifon,  and  is  one  of  the  beft  in  England. 
The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  but  magnificent  fabric,  and  has  a 
tower,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  neatefi:  and  moft  curious  pieces  of 
architecture  in  England  ;  and  in  this  church  are  twelve  chapels, 
adorned  .with  the  arms  and  monuments  of  many  great  perfons, 
and  the  tombs  of  King  Edward  the  Second,  and  of  Robert  duke 
of  Normandy,  fon  of  William  the  Firft.  There  is  alfoa  gallery 
over  the  eaft:  end  of  the  choir,  leading  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,  which  is  deemed  a  great  curiofity,  as  a  whifpering  place  ; 
it  is  of  a  hexagonal  form,  confifting  of  fix  fides  and  fix  angles, 
and  is  twenty-five  yards  over,  in  the  widefl  place  :  one  of  the 
fides  is  a  window,  yet  if  two  perfons  go  to  the  moll  diftant 
parts  and  whifper,  they  will  be  perfectly  heard  by  each  other  iog 
their  turns.  This  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  its  bells,  the 
largeft  of  which  weigh  6ooolb.  and  require  eight  men  to  ring 
her.  The  cloifters  belonging  to  it  are  very  beautiful.  Here  arc 
abundance  of  croffes,  and  ftatues  of  our  kings,  fome  or  whom 
kept  their  Chriftmas here,  feveral  market  houfes  fupported  with 
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pillars,  and  large  remains  of  monafteries,  which  were  once  (o> 
numerous,  that  it  gaveoccafion  to  the  monkifh  proverb,  As  Jure 
as  God  is  inGlouceJter.  Here  is  a  barley  market,,  and  a  hall  for 
theaflizes,  called  the  Booth-Hall.  It  has  a  good  (tone  bridge 
over  the  river,  befides  a  quay,  a  wharf,  and  a  cuftom-houfe  ;  and 
under  the  bridge  is  a  water  engine  to  fupply  the  town,  though  it 
is  ferved  with  it  alfo  from  Robin  Hood's  well,  to  which  there  is  a 
fine  walk  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  Camden  fays  that  the 
famous  Roman  way,  called  Ermin-ftreet,  which  begins  at  St. 
David's  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  reaches  to  Southampton,  pafles 
through  this  city.  Sudmead  in  the  neighbourhood  is  noted  for 
horfe-races.  The  trade  of  this  city  was  formerly  very  confider- 
able,  but  it  is  greatly  decayed  fiuce  that  of  Briftol  became  fo  great;- 
and  pin-making  is  now  one  of  its  chief  manufactures.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  fteward,  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and'  other  offi- 
cers. It  .has  twelve  incorporated  companies,  whofe  mailers  attend 
the  mayor  on  all  public  occafions,  with  their  Streamers,  &a. 
Here  is  alfo  a  charity  fchool.  The  citizens  have  erected  the  fta- 
tues  of  Queen  Anne,  and  King  George  the  Firft,  in  one  of  the 
high  Streets*  both  bigger  than  the  life. 

MARKET-TOWNS. 

Cirencester,  commonly  called  Cicester,  took  ib> 
irame  from  having  been  a  cefter  or  cajiley  upon  a  fmall  river 
called  the  Churn,  that  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Crekelade,  in 
Wiltfhire.  It  is  diftant  from  London  88  miles,  is  divided  into- 
feven  wards,  and  by  fome  thought  to  be  the  oldeft,  and  to  have^ 
formerly  been  the  largeft  town  in  the  county.  King  Henry  the 
Fourth  gave  it  a  charter  and  feveral  privileges,  and  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth gave  it  another,  by  which  it  was  governed  by  a  fteward 
and  bailiff,  and  now  is  governed  by  two  high  conftables  and  four- 
teen wardfmen,  who  are  appointed  yearly  at  the  court  leet ;  it  is  a 
poft  town,  and  maintains  aftagecoaeh  to  London.  It  had  once 
three  parifh  churches,  but  now  has  only  one,  in  which  are  twen- 
ty-eight windows  of  painted  glafs,  reprefenting  fcripture  hif- 
tory,  and  the  hiftory  of  feveral  fathers,  martyrs,  and  perfecu- 
torsof  the  Christian  church,  and  exhibiting  the  feveral  religi- 
ous orders  of  the  church  of  Rome,  from  the  pope  to  the 
mendicant  fryar.  Here  is  a  free  fchool  and  a  charity  fchool^ 
with  feveral  hofpitals  and  ams-houfes.  In  this  town  is  one 
of  the  greateft  markets  in  the  kingdom  for  wool  and  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, there  having  been  fome  years  no  lefs  than  5000 
packs  of  wool  brought  hither  from  LeiceSterShiie,  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  Lincolnshire,  and  fold  to  the  clothiers  of  Glou- 
cestershire. 
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cefterfhire  and  Wiltfhire.  Ancient  coins  have  been  dug  up  in 
and  near  this  town,  together  with  pillars  and  pavements,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  thofe  of  a  temple  and  bath. 

Tewkesbury  is  ikuaied  at  the  conflux  of  the  Severn  with 
the  Avon,  that  runs  out  of  Warwickshire,  and  thefe  rivers  with 
the  (mailer  ftreams  of  the  Car  ran  and  the  Swalgate,  almoft 
Jfurround  the  town.  It  is  diftant  from  London  102  nrles,  and 
had  its  firft  privileges  from  King  Edward  the  Second  j  they 
were  confirmed  jby  feveral  fucceeding  Kings,  and  the  town  was 
at  length  re-incorporated  by  James  the  Firft.  It  is  governed  by 
twenty-four  burgeffes,  two  of  whom  are  chofen  bailiffs  yearly, 
who  are  the  ruling  magi  ft  rates,  and  have  jurifdiclion  within  the 
borough,  exclufive  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace  for  the :  county  : 
tkvs  corporation  was  dilfolved  by  proclamation  or"  James  the 
Second.  It  is  a  large,  beautiful  and  populous  town,  con'Hting 
of  three  well  built  ftreets,  and  many  lanes  j  it  has  a  bridge  over 
three  of  the  four  rivers  that  run  by  .it,  and  a  church  which  is  the 
largeft  in  England,  that  is  neither  collegiate  nor  cathedral  3  it  is 
adorned  with  a  (lately  tower,  and  contains  many  funeral  monu- 
ments. Here  is  a  fr$e-fchool,  befides  an  hofpital,  endowed  with. 
forty  pounds  a- year/  by  Mary,  the  queen  of  king  William  the 
Third,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  maintenance  of 
thirteen  poor  people,  and  a  reader  who  is  appointed  by  the  cor- 
poration. Near  this  town  is  a  vptcce  of  ground  called  she  Ham, 
which  is  a.courfeibr  horfc  races.  The  chief  manufacture  here 
is  woollen  clolh  .and  ftockings,  but  the  towra  has  long  been 
famous  for  muftard  balls,  which  are  fent  in  great  quantities  into 
•■©  her  parts.  The  cloatl  i  ig  trade  here  isthe  better  accommodated 
by  reafon  of  its  nearnefs  to  Cotewould  hills  and  Stroud  water, 
of  which  ihe  former  furnifh  the  fleece,  and  the  latter  the 
dye. 

Cheltenham  is  93  miles  from  London  ;  a  confiderable 
trade  of  malt  is  carried  on  in  it,  and  it  is  much  frequented  on 
account  of  its  mineral  waters,  which  are  faid  to  be  rhuch  of  the 
fame  quality  as  thofe  of  Scarborough.  The  minifter  of  this 
parifh  muft  be  a  fellow  of  Jefus  college,  nominated  by  that 
fociety,  approved  by  the  earl  of  Gainfborough,  and  can  hold  it 
no  longer  than  fix  years. 

Campden  is  86  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  on  the 
edge  of  Worcefterfhire,  under  the  fide  of  fome  hills.  All  the 
Saxon  kings  are  faid  to  have  held  a  congrefs  here  in  the  year  689, 
to  confult  about  war  or  peace  with  the  Britons.  This  town  is 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  ftockings,  and  was  incorporated  by 
king  James  I.  The  church  here  contains  fome  fine  marble  monu- 
ments, of  which  the  irMjft  fumptuous,  fupported  by  twelve  |*llars5 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Baptift  Hickes,  Vifcount 
2.  M  2  Campden^ 
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Campden,  who  gave  io,OOol.  in  his  life-time  to  charitable  ufes, 
and  was  a  gieat  benefactor  to  the  town.  There  are  ftill  left  here 
fome  remains  of  a  noble  houfe  which  belonged  to  him,  but  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  burnt  down  by  the  loyalifts  in  the 
civil  war,  to  prevent  its  being  made  a  garrifon  for  the  army  of 
the  parliament.  There  is  a  grammar-fchool  in  this  town,  two 
charity  fchools,  and  other  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor. 

Colford,  or  CovaRd,  is  a  fmall  town,  124  miles  from 
London,  fituated  in  the  foreft  of  Dean,  in  the  road  from 
Gloucefter  to  Monmouth. 

Fairford  is  80  miles  from  London,  and  derives  its  name 
from  its  old  ford  over  the  river  Coin,  on  which  it  has  now  two 
good  bridges.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  church,  which  is  famous 
throughout  Europe  for  its  excellent  painted  glafs.  The  church 
has  twenty-eight  large  windows,  on  twenty  of  which  aterepre- 
fented  in  beautiful  colours,  and  exquifite  drapery,  proper  atti- 
tudes and  curious  perfpe&ives,  the  moft  finking  paflagesof  the 
Old  and  New  Teflament ;  and  fome  of  them  fo  confummately 
finifhed,  that  Vandyke  affirmed  the  pencil  could  not  exceed 
them.  The  paintings  were  defigned  by  that  eminent  Italian, 
Albert  Durer,  and  taken  in  a  prize  (hip  bound  for  Rome,  by 
John  Fons,  Efq.  then  merchant  in  London,  who  brought  both 
glafs  and  workmen  into  England  ;  and  having  purchafed  this 
manor  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  1493,  founded  and  built  this 
church  for  the  fake  of  the  glafs,  and  proportioned  the  windows 
exactly  to  each  hiftory.  The  church  is  a  beautiful  pile,  125 
feet  long,  and  55  broad,  confifting  of  a  fpacious  body,  two 
ifles,  three  chancels,  and  a  veftry,  with  a  handfome  and  well 
adorned  tower  in  the  middle  fupportcd  by  elegant  fluted  pillars. 
Four  of  the  windows  reprefent  the  perlecutors  of  the  church, 
with  devils  over  their  heads ;  and  in  the  other  four  windows  are 
fome  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  were  prefervers  of  the  church, 
with  angels  over  them.  In  the  fixteenth  window  is  a  piece  of 
glafs  reprefenting  diamonds  and  rubies,  reckoned  of  great  value. 
In  the  fifteenth  window  appears  Dives  in  Hell,  and  alfo  a  woman 
conveying  thither  in  a  wheel  barrow  for  fcolding  her  hufband. 
The  lead  of  the  windows  is  fo  admirably  difpofed,  that  a  ft  ranger 
will  not  eafily  difcover  any,  as  it  is  generally  made  to  ferve  the 
darker  {hades.  Ancient  coins  and  urns>  have  frequently  been 
dug  up  about  this  town. 

Stanley-Leonard  is  104  miles  from  London,  and  de- 
rived its  name  from  having  been  a  priory,  dedicated  to  St. 
Leonard.     There  is  a  charity-fchool  in  this  town. 

Painswich 
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Painswich  is  ioo  miles  from  London,  and  is  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated  in  the  beft  air  in  the  county.  Here  is  a  large  handfome 
church,  and  the  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  here. 

Stroud  is  101  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  on  an  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river  commonly  called  Stroudwa- 
ter,  famous  for  its  peculiar  quality  in  dying  icarlet  broad-cloth, 
and  all  other  grain  colours  in  the  beft  manner ;  for  this  reafbn 
many  clothiers  live  near.  And  for  twenty  miles  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  mills  and  other  conveniences  are  erected  for 
fulling. 

Sodbury  Chipping  is diftant  from  London  103  miles,  and 
is  an  antient  borough,  originally  governed  by  a  bailiff,  but  in 
1681  it  was  made  a  corporation,  with  a  mayor,  fix  aldermen  and 
twelve  burgefiesj  it  was  again  diiincorporatedby  a  proclamation 
of  January  2d,  1688.  The  bailiffs  and  burghers  are  ilill  em- 
powered to  diftribute  eighty-eight  cow-paftures  to  as  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  eight  acres  of  meadows  for  their  own  lives 
and  thofe  of  their  widows,  and  as  they  fall,  to  grant  them  again 
in  the  like  manner.  This  town  being  a  great  thoroughfare  in 
the  road  from  Briftol  to  Cirencefter  and  Oxfordfhire,  is  well 
provided  with  large  inns.  Here  is  a  fpacious  church,  though 
it  is  but  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Old  Sodbury,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  here  is  alfo  a  free-fchool,  and  the  greater!  cbeefe- 
market  in  England,  except  Alherfton  on  the  Stour,  in  War- 
wick fki  re. 

Stow  on  the  Would,  called  in  the  records,  Stow  St.  Ed- 
ward, is  77  miles  from  London.  It  Hands  fo  high,  and  is  fo 
expofed  to  the  winds,  that  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  have  but 
one  element,  #/r,  there  being  neither  wood,  common,  field, 
nor  water  belonging  to  the  town.  It  has  a  church,  which  is  a 
large  building,  with  a  high  tower,  and  contains  feveral  monu- 
ments ;  it  has  alfo  an  hofpital,  alms  houfe,  and  free-fchool,  be- 
fides  other  charitable  iniiitutions.  all  well  endowed,  the  poor 
here  being  very  numerous.  The  tairs  of  the  town  are  famous  for 
hops,  cheefe,  and  efpecially  fheep,  of  which  it  is  faid  that  20,000 
were  fold  in  one  Oclober  fair. 

Northleech,  or  Northleche,  fo  called  from  its  fitu- 
ation  upon  the  river  Leche,  is  81  miles  from  London,  and  is 
governed  by  a  bailiff  and  two  conftables.  It  has  a  neat  church, 
and  feveral  alms-houfes,  and  a  good  grammar  fchool,  which  is 
free  to  all  the  boys  in  the  town,  and  endowed  with  eighty 
pounds  a  year  by  Hugh  Weftwold,  Efq;  who  being  afterwards 
reduced,  is  faid  to  have  applied  to  the  truftees  to  be  mailer  of  it, 
but  was  denied.  By  a  decree  of  Chancery  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  Firft,  this  fchoul  was  fettled  on  Queen's  college,  Ox- 
ford. 

Thornbury 
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Thornbury  is  fituated  two  miles  from  the  Eaftern  bank  of 
the  Severn,  on  a  rivulet  that  runs  into  it,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
120  miks  from  London.  The  town  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
hundred  has  a  cuftomary  or  titular  m^yor,  twelve  aldermen,  who 
mult  previously  have  been  mayors,  ;nd  two  conftables.  In  the 
civil  wars  it  was  fortified  for  Charles  the  Firft,  as  .-.  check  upon 
the  garrifon  of  Gloucefter.  The  church  here  is  large,  in  form 
df  a  cathedral,  with  fpacious  ifles  on  each  fide,  together  with  a 
crofs  and  a  beautiful  high  tower  at  the  weft  end.  Here  are  four 
■ahns-houfes,  and  a  frce-ichool. 

Berkeley  is  diftant  from  London  113  miles,  and  is  an  an- 
cient borough,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  It  has  a 
church,  which  is  a  large  handfome  building,  and  a  charity 
fchool ;  it  has  alio  a  caftle  where  King  Edward  the  Second  was 
imprifoned,  and  the  room  in  which  he  was  confined  is  ftill  to  be 
ieen.  The  manor  in  which  this  town  lies  is  called  in  old  records 
the  Honor  of  Berkeley,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  England  : 
moll:  of  the  towns  of  Berkeley  hundred,  and  many  other 
places  in  the  county,  including  near  thirty  parifhes,  depending 
upon  it  j  and  the  lands  that  are  held  of  it  are  worth  30,0001.  a- 
year. 

Letchlade  takes  its  name  from  the  piece  of  ground  it 
ilands  upon,  formerly  called  the  Lade,  and  a  fmall  river  that 
runs  near  it,  called  the  Lech.  It  ftands  upon  the  river 
Thames,  on  the  borders  of  Qxfordfhire  and  Berkshire,  at  the 
diftance  of  feventy-feven  miles  from  London.  The  Thames, 
after  having  been  formed  by  the  feveral  ftreams  of  the  Lech,  the 
Coin,  the  Churn,  and  the  Ifis,  begins  to  be  navigable  at  this 
town,  and  barges  come  to  its  quay  to  take  in  butter,  cheefe,  and 
other  goods  for  London,  which  renders  this  place  not  inconfider- 
able. 

Mar§hfield  is  104  miles  diftant  from  London,  in  the  road 
to  Briftol,  and  on  the  borders  of  Wiltftiire.  It  is  governed  by 
a  bailiff,  and  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet  of  old  buildings,  near 
a  mile  long  ;  it  has  a  large  church  and  an  alms-houfe,  with  a 
chapel  belonging  to  it,  well  endowed,  for  eight  poor  people. 
Here  is  alfo  a  charity  fchool,  maintained  by  the  Lord  of  the  Ma- 
nor. This  town  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  cloth  and  malt, 
and  is  famous  for  its  cakes. 

Great  Dean,  or  Michael  Dean,  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  Foreft  of  Dean,  and  is  diftant  from  London  116 
miles.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet,  and  has  a  good  church, 
with  a  handfome  fpire  ;  its  principal  manufacture  was  formerly 
cloth,  but  now  it  is  pins;  the  hills  round  this  town  abound 
with  iron  ore,  and  there  are  feveral  furnaces  for  melting  it,  and 
forges  for  beating  the  iron  into  flats:  the  woikmen  are  very  in- 
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duftrious  in  difcovering  (he  beds  of  the  old  cinders,  which  not 
being  fully  exhaufted  of  the  metal,  are  purchafed  of  the  owners 
of  the  land  at  a  good  price,  and  being  burnt  again  in  the  fur- 
naces, afford  better  iron  than  the  ore  new  dug  from  the 
mines. 

WofTON  under  Edge  (lands  on  a  pleafant  and  fruitful 
eminence,  at  the  diftance  of  J 08  miles  from  London.  The 
chief  magiftrate  who  is  chofen  yearly  at  the  court  leer,  is  called 
a  mayor,  and  is  ever  after  an  alderman.  It  is  a  pretty  town,, 
and  has  a  handfome  church,  with  feveral  monuments  in  it  of  the- 
family  of  Berkeley.  There  is  at  this  place  a  free-fchool,  and; 
an  alms-houfe  for  fix  poor  men  and  fix  women.  The  town  is 
fupplied  with  water,  which  was  brought  hither  at  the  expence 
of  an  alderman  of  London,  Hugh  Perry,  Lfq.  Wotton  has 
been  long  noted  for  making  woollen  cloth ;  and  its  parifh  is  j  2 
miles  in  circuit. 

Newent  took  its  name  from  an  inn  called  the  New-Inn* 
which  was  fet  up  for  the  accommodation  of  paffengers  on  their 
iourney  to  and  from  Wales.  It  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  river, 
navigable  by  boats,  in  the  foreft  of  Dean,  at  the  diftance  of 
114  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  handfome  church,  three 
almfhoufes  and  two  charity-fchools. 

Dursley  is  diftant  from  London  107  miles,  and  is  a  corpo- 
ration, governed  by  a  bailiff  and  four  conftables.  It  is  remark- 
able for  a  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  and  for  a  rock  of  ftone 
without  any  chop  or  flit  in  it,  of  an  incredible  duiance,  yet 
foft  in  hewing,  and  called  by  the  inhabitants  puff-ftone.  The 
wails  built  with  it  (hew  but  little  decay  in  500  years. 

Minching-Hampton  took  its  name  from  an  order  of  nuns 
at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  called  Minchings,  to  whom  it  formerly 
belonged.  It  is  diftant  from  London  99  miles,  and  has  a  large 
church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs. 

Morton  in  Marsh  is  diftant  from  London  82  miles,  and 
within  a  mile  of  the  town  in  the  great  road  from  London  to 
Worcefter,  are  the  four  (hire  (tones,  where  the  counties  of 
Gloucefter,  Warwick,  Oxford,  and  Worcefter,  meet. 

Wickware  isdiftant  from  London  112  miles.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen  j.  the 
mayor  is  an  alderman  ever  after.  The  town  Is  well  watered 
by  two  brooks,  over  one  of  which  is  a  handfome  ftone  bridge. 
It  has  a  free-fchool,  and  the  neighbouring  walles  afford  it  plenty 
of  coal. 

Winch  comb  is  diftant  93  miles  from  London  ;  it  was  an- 
ciently a  county  or  fheriffdom  of  itfelf,  and  was  a  borough  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfefFor.     Here  is  an  almfsuufe  for 
twelve  poor  women.     The  inhabitants  of  this  town  planted  to- 
baccos 
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bacco  to  a  very  good  account,  till  they  were  reftraincd  in  the 
twelfth  of  Charles  the  Second,  after  which  the  town  by  little 
and  little  decayed,  and  is  now  poor  and  inconfiderable. 

TetbuRY,  fituate  between  Sodbury -Chipping  and  Ciren- 
cefter,  at  the  diftance  of  99  miles  from  London,  is  a  fine 
populous  town,  in  a  healthy  air,  and  on  a  riling  ground,  but 
water  is  fo  fcarce  in  fomc  dry  fummers,  as  to  be  eighteen  pence 
a  hogfiiead.  The  revenues  of  this  town  are  managed  by  a  bai- 
liff, chofen  yearly:  it  has  a  large  handfome  church,  a  free- 
fchool,  and  an  almfhoufe  for  eight  poor  people  ;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town  is  a  large  market-houfe  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  yarn  trade,  which  is  the  chief  article,  and  a  fmall  market- 
houfe  for  cheefe,  bacon,  and  other  commodities.  The  Avon  has 
its  fource  in  this  town,  and  that  river  runs  through  Bath  and 
Briftol  into  the  Severn  j  and  at  the  town's  end  there  is  a  long 
high  bridge. 

REMARKABLEVlLLAGES.CuRIOSITIES^KiANTIQUITIES. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  near  Briftol,  is  a  very  high 
and  fteep  rock,  called  St.  Vincent's  Rock',  and  on  the  oppofite 
bank  is  the  county  of  Somerfet.  There  are  other  rocks  of  an 
equal  hze,  which,  with  the  river  flowing  below  them,  afford 
a  very  linking  romantic  profpedt,  which  is  heightened  by  the 
{hips  and  other  veffels  that  are  continually  paffing  between  them 
to  and  from  Briftol.  In  St.  Vicent's  Rock  is  found  a  kind  of 
fpars,  commonly  called  Briftol  flones,  which,  before  the  com- 
pofition  called  French  Pafte  was  invented,  were  prized  for  their 
luftre,  which  came  nearer  to  that  of  a  diamond  than  any  thing 
then  known. 

About  half  a  mile  between  the  Severn  and  Briftol,  there  is  a 
pit  in  a  rock,  whence  lead  ore  was  formerly  dug,  called  Pen 
Park  Hole  ;  the  defcent  is  narrow,  in  form  of  a  tunnel,  being 
about  two  yards  wide,  and  nearly  forty  deep ;  having  pafled 
through  the  rock,  it  opens  into  a  cave  feventy-five  yards  long, 
forty-one  broad,  and  nineteen  high.  In  this  cave  there  is  a 
pool  of  fwect  water,  twenty-feven  yards  long,  twelve  broad, 
and  five  and  a  h;if  deep. 

The  foreft  of  King/wood,  near  Briftol,  contains  about  500 
acres,  confifting  of  coal-mines.  The  houfes  here  are  very 
compact,  as  in  a  market  town  ;  and  the  cloth  manufacture  has 
made^it  pretty  populous.  On  the  edge  of  this  foreft,  near  the 
bank  of  the  Avon,  about  a  mile  from  Briftol,  are  the  famous 
works  for  fmelung  copper. 

At  Woodchefter^  a  village  near  Stanley  Leonard,  a  curious 
Roman    pavement    of   mofaic  work    was  difcovered  in    the 
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year  1772.  It  is  of  a  confiderable  extent,  and  reprefents  birds 
and  beafts  in  the  natural  colours,  befides  a  variety  of  other  de- 
vices beautifully  executed  j  and  at  Cromhall>  a  village  between 
Wickware  and  Thornbury,  was  found  not  long  ago  another 
pavement  of  the  fame  kind,  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
near  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  broad,  compofed  of  cubical  ftones, 
of  beautiful  colours,  ftrongly  cemented. 

Beverjlone  Caftle^  about  a  mile  north- eaft  of  Tetbury,  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  by  Thomas  earl  of  Beike- 
ley,  out  of  the  ranfom  of  the  prifoners  he  took  at  the  battle  of 
Poi&iers,  under  the  Black  Prince. 

At  Thornbury  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  foundations  of  a  magni- 
ficent caftle,  begun,  but  never  finiftied,  by  Edward,  duke  of 
Bucks,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

Oidbury,  upon  the  river  Severn,  and  near  Thornbury,  was  a 
Roman  ftation  ;  and  Antoninus  fays,  that  here  was  the  trajedtus 
or  paflage  over  the  river  Severn.  In  this  place  are  two  large  Ro- 
man camps ;  and  at  Alvejion^  not  far  from  Oldbury,  is  a  large 
round  camp  on  the  edge  of  a  hill,  from  whence  there  is  a  plea- 
fant  profpecl:  of  the  Severn  :  near  the  camp  is  a  large  barrow, 
in  which  were  found  feveral  ftone  coffins  with  bones  in  them  ; 
and  at  a  place  called  Caftlehill,  not  far  from  hence,  is  another 
camp  ftill  to  be  feen,  being  an  oblong  fquare  with  a  fingle 
ditch. 

Aujl  is  fituated  on  a  craggy  cliff,  on  a  bank  of  the  Severn. 
The  ferry  over  the  Severn  here  being  found  very  inconvenient, 
there  is  another  two  miles  lewej*,  which  is  reckoned  fafer.  Auft 
has  a  neat  chapel,  wi.h  a  high  tower  at  the  weft  end,  adorned 
with  pinnacles. 

Puckk- churchy  fix  miles  from  Gloucefter,  was  the  refidence 
of  feveral  Saxon  kings,  the  remains  of  whofe  buildings  are  ftill 
vifible.  The  church  is  pretty  large,  and  has  feveral  good  monu^ 
ments. 

Star  ftones,  like  cockles  and  oyfters ;  and  terpentine  ftones  and 
fcallops,  curioufly  figured,  are  found  about  the  Avon,  and  on 
the.  hills  near  Alderfey  ;  and  at  Leflington,  near  Gloucefter,  are 
alfo  found  the  ftar  ftones,  fo  called  from  their  point  refembling 
the  figure  of  a  ftar.  They  are  of  a  greyifh  colour,  and  move; 
about  for  a  confiderable  time  when  put  into  vinegar. 

SEATS. 

Badmington  Magna,  about  three  miles  from  Chipping 
Sodbury,  is  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  manfion- 
houfe  is  very  noble  ;  and  here  are  large  parks,  pleafant  walks, 
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and  elegant  gardens,  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of  fountains.. 
Henry,  one  of  the  late  Dukes,  made  fuch  additions  to  it,  that  it 
is  thought  one  of  the  compleateft  feats  in  the  kingdom ;  and  when 
King  William  III.  pafled  this  way,  he  faid  to  :he  Duke,  that 
<<  he  did  not  wonder  that  he  never  came  to  court,  fince  he  had 
"  fo  (lately  a  palace  of  his  own  to  keep  bis  court  in." 

Berkeley  Cajile  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  ;  and 
Hardwicke>  near  Gloucefter,  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke.  At  Courfe-court,  near  Tewkfbbury,  is  the  feat  of  the 
Earl  of  Coventry;  and  at  Stozvel,  13  miles  from  Gloucefter,  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Stafford.  Near  Cirencefter  is  the  feat  of  Lord 
Bathurft,  father  to  the  prefent  Lord-chancellor.  The  building 
doc-,  m  t  contain  anything  remarkable  in  its  outward  appearance, 
but  within  it  is  finiihed  in  the  moft  elegant  manner  ;  and  the 
park  is  one  of  the  moft  delightful  in  England. — Near  Gloucefter, 
is  the  elegant  feat  of  Sir  John  Guife,  to  which  belongs  a  noble 
park,  weil  flocked  with  deer.  And  from  an  hill  here  is  a  moft 
agreeable  view  of  the  courfe  of  the  river  Severn,  with  its  beau- 
tiful windings  and  turnings  for  above  twenty  miles,  whilft  the 
whole  city  of  Gloucefter  appears  below  as  only  a  diminutive 
village.  The  whole  profpedt  from  this  hill,  which  is  exceedingly 
romantic,  is  terminated  by  a  majeftic  range  of  mountains.  Near 
Gloucefter  is  the  elegant  feat  of  Thomas  Heywood,  Efq;  and 
alfo  that  of  Charles  Barrow,  Efq. 

At  Kempsford,  near  Lechlade,  is  the  feat  of  Lord  Wey- 
mouth ;  at  Sandywell.  near  Cheltenham,  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  ;  and  at  High  Meadows,  near  Monmouth,  that  of 
Lord  Gage.  At  Stoke-Bijhop,  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Robert  Cann  ; 
and  near  Fairford,  is  the  feat  of  the  late  James  Lambe,  Efq; 
the  gardens  and  wildernefs  belonging  to  which  are  laid  out  in  a 
modern  and  moft  excellent  tafte. 

Stcke-lodge,  near  Briftol,  is  the  feat  of  Norborne  Berkeley, 
Efq;  and  Cowberley,  eight  miles  from  Gloucefter,  is  the  ancient 
feat  of  the  Howes.  At  ^uedgley  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Hayward  ; 
and  at  Hayman,  that  of  Mr.  Cooke,  both  in  the  neighbourhood 
cf  Gloucefter. 


WILTSHIRE. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- weft  by  GIou- 
cefterfhire,  on  the  north-eaft  by  Berkftiire,  on  the  weft  by  So- 
merfttfhire,  on  the  fouth  by  Dorfetfhire,  and  on  the  fouth-eaft 
by  Hampfhire.  It  extends  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  40 
niiles,  in  breadth  30  miles,  and  is  J42  miles  in  circumference. 

The 
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The  air  of  Wiltftiire  is  fweet  and  healthy  ;  it  is  (harp  on  the 
Kills,  but  mild  in  the  vallies,  even  in  winter.  The  northern 
part  of  this  county,  called  North  Wiltftiire,  abounds  withplea- 
fant  rifings  and  clear  ft  reams,  forming  a  variety  of  delightful 
profpetSts  ;  the  fouthern  part  is  very  rich  and  fruitful,  and  the 
middle,  called  Salifbury  Plain,  from  the  city  of  Salifbury  in  the 
neighbourhood,  confifts  chiefly  of  downs,  which  afford  the  bcft 
palture  for  ftieep.  The  foil  of  the  hills  and  downs  in  general  is 
chalk  and  clay,  but  the  vallies  between  them  abound  with  corn- 
fields and  rich  meadows ;  and  here  are  made  great  quantities  of 
as  good  cheefe  as  moft  in  England.  In  fome  parts  of  Wiltfhirej 
particularly  about  Eaft  Lavington,  is  found  a  fort  of  herbage* 
called  Knotgrafs,  near  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  ufed  in  feed- 
ing hogs.  In  the  Upper  Avon,  near  Ambrefbury,  is  found  a 
fmall  fifh  called  a  loach,  which  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
put  into  a  glafs  of  facie,  and  fwallow  alive.  The  north  part  of 
this  county  yields  great  plenty  of  wood  ;  and  in  the  fouih  parts, 
particularly  at  Chilmark,  near  Hindon,  are  exceeding  good  quar- 
ries, where  theftones  are  very  large;  fome  of  them  are  60  feet 
in  length,  and  12  in  thicknefs,  without  a  flaw.  As  there  is  no 
coal  in  this  county,  fewel  is  fcarce. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Thames^  the  Upper: 
and  Lower  Avon,  the  Nedder,  the  Willey,  the  Bourne,  and  the 
Kennet.  The  Thames  enters  the  north  part  of  this  county, 
from  Gloucefterfhire,  near  its  fource,  and  runs  eaftward  by 
Crekelade,  into  Berkftiire.  The  Upper  Avon  rifes  in  the  middle 
cf  the  county,  near  Devizes,  and  runs  fouthward,  by  Salisbury* 
into  Hampftiire.  The  Lower  Avon  rifes  in  Gloucefterihire,  and 
entering  this  county  near  Malmefbury,  runs  fouth  by  Chippen- 
ham, and  turning  weft  ward,  feparates  the  counties  of  Gloucefter- 
fhire and  Somerfetftiire.  The  Ne<Jder  derives  its  name  from  the 
Saxon  word  for  an  adder.)  alluding  to  its  winding  ftream.  It 
rifes  not  far  from  Shaftefbury  in  Dorfetfhire,  upon  the  borders  of 
this  county,  and  running  north-eaft  falls  into  the  Willey  at  Wil- 
ton. The  Willey  rifes  near  Warminftef,  and  running  fouth- 
eaft,  after  receiving  the  Nedder,  falls  into  the  Upper  Avon,  0:1 
the  weft  fide  of  Salifbury.  The  Bourne  rifes  not  far  from  Greac 
Bed  win,  and  running  fouth,  falls  into  the  Upper  Avon,  on  ths 
eaft  fide  of  Salifbury.  The  Kennett  rifes  near  the  fpringof  the 
Upper  Avon,  and  runs  eaftward  by  Marlborough,  into  Wilt- 
fllire.  The  lefs  confiderable  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Calne, 
the  Were,  and  the  Deveril. 

Wiltftiire  is  divided  into  29  hundreds,  and  contains  one  city 
and  twenty-four  market  towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  York, 
and  diocefe  of  Salifbury,  and  has  304  parifhes.     The  principal 
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manufacture  is  Englifh  broad-cloths,  the  beft  of  which  arc  made" 
Hi  this  county. 

SALISBURY. 

This  city  is  83  miles  diftant  from  London  :  it  is  a  bifliop's  fee, 
and  the  city,  which  is  not  much  more  than  500  years  old,  owes 
its  origin  to  a  cathedral  founded  here  in  1219,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  King  Henry  the  Third,  by  bifhop  Pgor,  who  removed  hither 
from  Old  Sarum,  upon  whic^i  the  greateft  part  of  the  citizens  of 
that  place  followed  him.  New  Sarum,  or  Salifbury,  as  it  then 
began  to  be  called,  increafed  fo  faft,  that  it  was  incorporated  by 
King  Henry  the  Third,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  high 
fteward,  a  recorder,  a  deputy-recorder,  twenty-four  aldermen, 
thirty  common-council-men,  a  town  clerk,  and  three  ferjeants 
at  mace.  This  is  a  large,  well  built,  clean  city,  fituated  in  a 
valley,  and  watered  by  the  Upper  Avon  on  the  weft  and  fouth, 
and  by  the  Bourne  on  the  eaft.  The  ftreets  are  generally  fpa- 
cious,  and  built  at  right  angles.  The  cathedral,  which  was 
finifhed  in  1258,  at  the  expence  of  above  26,oool.  is,  for  a  Go- 
thic building,  the  moft  elegant  and  regular  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  lanthorn,  with  a  beautified  fpire  of  free  (tone 
in  the  middle,  which  is  410  feet  high,  being  the  talleft  in  Eng- 
land. The  length  of  the  church  is  478  feet,  the  breadth  is  76 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  vaulting  80  feet.  The  outfide  is 
magnificent,  there  being  no  outfide  wall,  but  only  buttrefles  and 
windows.  The  windows  are  faid  to  be  as  many  in  number  as 
the  days  in  a  year  ;  and  a  particular  defcription  of  its  feveral  or- 
naments would  make  a  confiderable  volume.  The  bells  for  the 
fervice  of  this  church,  which  are  eight  in  number,  hang  on  a 
ftrong,  high  built  fteeple,  erected  in  another  quarter  of  the 
church- yard  ;  the  walls  of  the  fpire,  which  towards  the  top  are 
little  more  than  four  inches  thick,  being  judged  too  weak  for 
fuch  a  weight  of  metal ;  fo  that  in  the  cathedral  there  is  only 
one  bell,  which  rings  when  the  bifhop  comes  to  the  choir.  This 
church  has  a  cloifter,  which  is  150  feet  fquare,  and  of  as  fine 
workmanfhip  as  any  in  England.  The  chapter-houfe,  which  is 
an  octagon,  is  150  feet  in  circumference  ;  and  yet  the  roof  bears 
all  upon  one  fmall  pillar  in  the  center,  fo  much  too  weak  in  ap- 
pearance for  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  prodigious  weight,  that  the 
conftruction  of  this  building  is  thought  one  of  the  greateft  cu- 
riofities  in  England.  There  is  a  library  well  furnifhed  with 
books,  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  and  adjoining  to  it  is  a  clofe, 
for  the  refidence  of  the  canons  and  prebendaries,  which  is  fo 
large  and  v>  ell  built,  that  it  looks  like  a  fine  city  of  itfelf. 

Befides 
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f  Befides  the  cathedral,  there  are  in  this  city  three  other  churches, 
and  three  charity  fchools,  in  which  170  children  are  taught  and 
cloathed.  It  has  an  hofpital  or  college,  founded  in  1683,  by 
bifhop  Ward,  for  ten  widows  of  poor  clergymen  ;  and  here  are 
feveral  boarding  fchools,  for  young  gentlemen  and  ladies.  This 
city  has  a  fpacious  market-place,  in  which  is  a  finetown-houfe  ; 
and  the  water  of  the  Avon  runs  through  the  ftreets  in  canals, 
lined  with  brick.  There  are  no  vaults  in  the  churches,  nor 
cellars  in  any  part  of  the  city,  the  foil  being  fo  moift,  that  the 
water  rifes  up  in  graves  dug  in  the  cathedral,  and  is  fometimes 
two  feet  high  in  the  chapter  houfe.  The  manufactures  of  this 
city  are  flannels,  druggets,  and  the  cloths  called  Salifbury  Whites. 
It  is  alfo  famous  for  the  manufactures  of  bone-lace  and  fciffars  ; 
and  may  be  reckoned  as  flourifhing  a  city  as  any  in  England3 
that  depends  entirely  on  a  home  trade. 

MARKET-TOWNS. 

Old  Sarum,  (lands  at  the  diftanceof  one  mile  north  of  the 
city  of  Salifbury,  and  was  formerly  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  who 
had  a  caftle  and  cathedral  here  j  but  king  Stephen  quarrelling 
with  bifhop  Roger  feized  the  caftle,  and  put  a  garrifon  in  it, 
which  was  the  firft  occafion  of  the  ruin  of  this  ancient  city  ;  for 
not  long  after,  bifhop  Poor  tranflated  the  epifcopal  feat  to  the 
valley  below  it,  where  the  city  of  Salisbury  now  ftands,  and 
founded  a  cathedral  there  ;  and  the  citizens  being  often  vexed  at 
the  infolence  of  the  garrifon,  and  labouring  under  inconveniencies 
for  the  want  of  water,  and  on  account  of  the  bleaknefs  of  the 
air,  to  which  the  height  of  their  fituation  expofed  them,  re- 
moved to  the  new  city.  Old  Sarum  is  now  reduced  to  a  tingle 
farm-houfe,  and  yet  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  who 
are  elected  by  the  proprietors  of  certain  adjacent  lands..  This 
town  is  as  ancient  as  the  old  Britons,  and  the  ruim  have  an  au- 
guft  appearance. 

Wilton  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river  Willey.  It  is  85  miles  diffant  from  London,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  was  a  bifhop's  fee,  with  twelve  parifti 
churches,  and  the  great  road  from  London  to  the  weft  of  Eng- 
land pafled  through'  it;  but  Robert  Wyvil,  bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,"  having  by  the  king's 
grant  turned  the  weftern  road  through  the  city  of  Salifbury,  this 
town  foon  declined.  It  is  governed  under  the  charter  of  king  Henry 
the  Eighth,  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  five  aldermen,  three  capital 
burjefles,  eleven  common-council  men,  a  town  clerk,  a  king's 
bailiff,  and  a  mayor's  ferjeant  \  and  here  the  county  courts  are 

ufually 
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ufually  held,  and  the  knights  of  the  {hire  chofen.  It  is  now, 
however,  a  mean  place,  with  only  one  church,  and  a  tapeftry 
manufacture. 

Malmsbijry  fhnds  on  a  hill,  which  has  no  lefs  than  fix 
bridges  over  the  river  Avon.  It  formerly  had  walls,  and  a  large 
ftrong  caftle,  which  has  long  fincc  been  raifed.  It  is  a  neat  town, 
and  carries  ot  a  confiderable  trade  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 
This  place  was  formerly  famous  for  its  abbey,  great  part  of 
which  ftill  remains.  Tt  was  at  firffc  only  an  hermitage,  whejpe 
Maildulphus  a  famous  hermit  refuted,  and  from  whom  the  town 
took  its  name.  After  re  fid  ing  in  this  folitude  fome  years,  he 
found  means  to  change  his  hermitage  into  a  monaftery,  and  was 
firft  incorporated  by  Edward,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  about 
the  year  916.  It  is  now  governed  under  a  charter  of  king  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  by  an  alderman,  who  is  chofen  yearly,  twelve 
capital  burgefles,  and  four  afliftants,  landholders  and  commoners. 
It  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  parish,  church,  which  was  formerly  an 
abbey  church,  and  in  which  }s  ftill  to  be  feen  the  fepulchral  mo- 
nument of  king  Arthur,  who  was  buried  under  the  high  altar. 
Here  is  an  almfhoufe  for  four/  men  and  four  women,  founded  by 
hh\  Jenner,  goldfmith  of  London. 

Marlborough  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill  of  white  ftone  or  chalk,  antiently  called  Marie, 
It  is  75  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  ancient  borough  by  pre- 
scription, now  governed  by  a  mayor,  twojuftices,  twelve  alder- 
men, twenty-foKr  burgefles,  a  town  clerk,  two  bailiffs,  two  Ser- 
jeants at  mace,  and  other  officers.  It  is  a  well  built  town,  con- 
futing chiefly  of  one  broad  ftreet,  with  a  paizza  on  one  whole 
fide  of  it.  It  ftands  in  the  great  road  from  London  to  Bath 
and  Briftol,  and  is  well  fumifhed  with  convenient  inns.  Here 
are  two  parifh  churches,  and  a  charity-fchool ;  and  on  the  weft 
fide  cf  the  town  is  an  arificial  mount,  with  a  fpiral  walk  j  and 
on  the  top  is  an  oclagon  fummer  houfe.  There  are  few  manu- 
factories in  this  place,  the  chief  tradefmen  of  the  town  being 
fhopkeepers.  To  the  fouth  of  the  town  are  fome  ruins  of  a  pri- 
ory,   particularly  the  gatehoufe. 

Chippenham,  called  by  the  Saxons  Cyppanham,  a  mar~ 
ket  place,  is  diftant  from  London  94  miles,  and  was  an  ancient 
borough  by  prefcription  -y  but  being  incorporated  by  queen  Mary, 
it  is  now  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  twelve  burgefles.  It  is  a  large, 
populous,  well-built  town,  with  a  magnificent  church  and  a 
charity-fchool.  Here  is  a  bridge  of  Sixteen  arches  over  the  lower 
Avon,  and  a  manufacture  of  cloth.  It  ftands  in  the  great  road 
between  London  and  Briftol ;  and  at  Weftmead,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, there  are  frequent  horfe-races. 
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Calne  is  88  mi'cs  diiTant  from  London,  and  is  a  borough 
by  prefcription,  having  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  iincethe 
twenty-fixth  year  of  Edward  the  Firft.  It  is  governed  by  two 
ftewards,  chofen  yearly,  and  burgefles  without  limitation  -,  and 
is  a  populous,  well  built,  little  town,  fituated  on  a  ftony  hill,  near 
a  fmall  river  of  the  fame  name,  that  runs  into  the  lewer  Avon. 
Here  is  a  neat  church,  a  charity-fchool,  and  a  manufactory  of 
cloth. 

Devizes  or  the  Vies,  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  La- 
tin name  Divifae,  which  fignifies  dhifionsy  and  might  be  conferred 
upon  this  town  from  its  having  been  anciently  divided  between 
the  king  and  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury.  It  was  incorporated  by 
king  Charles  the  Firft,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 
eleven  mailers,  and  tbiry-fix  common  council  men.  It  is  a 
large,  populous  town,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  and  confifts 
chiefly  of  two  long  ftreets,  running  parallel  one  to  another. 
The  buildings  are  old,  and  for  the  moil  part  of  timber,  but  have 
not  a  bad  appearance.  Here  are  three  parifh  churches,  a  chapel, 
a  meeting- houfe  for  proteftant  diflenters,  and  a  very  good  cha- 
rity-fchool. This  place  is  ill  fupplied  with  water,  but  has  a 
good  manufacture  for  woollen  cloths,  particularly  druggets,  and 
a  confiderable  trade  in  malt ;  and  here  is  one  of  the  belt  maikets 
in  England  for  corn,  wool,  horfes,  and  all  forts  of  cattle. 

Ambresbury  is  thought  by  fome  tntake  its  name  from  Am- 
brofius  Aurelianus,  a  Briton,  who,  in  the  declenfion  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  aflumed  the  government  of  this  county,  and 
founded  a  monaftery  here,  which  gave  rife  to  the  town.  But 
others  are  of  opinion  that  the  town  is  more  ancient,  and  derives 
its  name  from  Ambres,  the  fuppofed  name  of  an  ancient  neigh- 
bouring pile.  It  is  79  miles  from  London,  has  a  handfome 
church,  a  charity  fchool,  and  feveral  good  inns. 

Bedwin,  called  alfo  Great  Bedwin,  ftands  upon  the 
borders  of  Berkshire,  at  the  difhnce  of  71  miles  from  London, 
and  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  port- 
reeve, chofen  yearly  at  the  court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the  borough  ; 
the  portreeve  chufes  a  bailiff  and  other  officers.  Here  is  a  fpacious 
church,  built  of  flints,  with  a  cement  almoft  as  hard  as  the 
ftones.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  a  high  tower  in  thp 
middle,  and  a  ring  of  fix  good  bells.  It  has  feveral  ancient  mo- 
numents, particularly  that  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Seymour, 
father  to  the  protector. 

Auburn  is  73  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  is  a  fmall  in- 
confiderable  town,  of  no  note. 

Bradford  is  a  contraction  of  the  ancient  Saxon  name 
Bradenord,  which  fignifies  broad  ford,  and  was  thus  called 
from  a  ford  at  this  place  oyer  the  Lower  Avon,   upon  the  bank 
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of  which  it  is  fituated, at  the  diftance  of  99  miles  from  London, 
This  town  h„\s  a  bridge  over  the  river  Avon  j  and  here  are  two 
charity  fchools,  and  a  great  manufacture  of  broad  cloth. 

Crekelade,  or  Crick  lade,  is  83  miles  diftant  from 
London,  and  is  an  ancient  borough  by  perfcription,  governed 
by  a  bailiff.  Ix  contains  about  1400  houfes,  and  has  a  parifh 
church,  and  a  free  fchool  founded  by  Robert  Genner,  Efq. 

HeYTEsi?URY  is  dillant  from  London  94  miles,  and  is  an 
ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  bur* 
gefl'es.  Here  is  a  collegiate  church,  with  four  prebendaries,  a. 
free  fchool  and  an  almfhoufe  for  twelve  poor  men  and  women. 

Downton,  or  Dunkton,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Upper  Avon,  at  the  diftance  of  83  miles  from  London, 
and  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  mayor, 
chofen  at  the  lord  of  the  manor's  court  leet. 

Lavington  is  alfo  called  East  Lavington,  and  Mar- 
ket Layington,  by  way  of  diftinc"tion  from  a  village  fituated 
near  it,  called  Weft  Lavington,  and  Bifhop's  Lavington.  It  is 
very  pleafantly  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  89  miles  from  London  : 
and  here  are  two  almfhoufes  and  a  free-fchool  liberally  endowed. 
Highworth  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  on  a  high 
hill,  near  the  borders  of  Berkfhire:  it  is  77  miles  diftant  from 
London,  and  is  governed  by  aj  mayor  and  an  alderman,  but 
contains  nothing  remarkable. 

Luggershall  is  75  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  ancient 
borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bailiff  chofen  annually  at 
the  court  leet  of  the  manor.   It  is  fituated  in  a  delightful  country, " 
and  has  been  the  refidence  of  feveral  Kings  j   but  now  contains 
only  a  few  mean  houfes. 

Hindon  is  96  miles  diftant  from  London,  in  a  great  thorough- 
fare from  that  city  to  the  fouth  parts  of  Somerfetfhire  :  it  is  a 
frnall  borough,  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  burgeffes,  and  has  a 
manufacture  of  fine  twift.  It  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Dor- 
fetfhire. 

Mere  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  104  miles  from  London,  and 
is  a  confiderable  ftaple  for  wool.  It  is  fituated  in  an  angle  of  this 
county,   bordering  upon  Somerfetfhire  and  Dorfetfhire. 

Warminster  ftands  upon  the  river  Deveril,  at  the  diftance 
of  97  miles  from  London,  and  had  great  privileges  formerly, 
with  exemption  from  all  tribute  or  tax.  It  is  a  populous  place, 
with  very  good  inns,  and  has  the  greateft  trade  in  malt  of  any 
town  in  the  weft  of  England  ;  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  in  cheefe, 
wool,  and  cloth. 

Swindon  is  a  fmall  inconfiderable  town,  83  miles  from  Lon- 
don, with  a  fine  profpeft  over  the  vale  of  White  Horfe  in  Berk,- 

&ire. 
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Westbury  is  fo  called  from  its  fituation  in  the  weflern  part 
of  the  county,  near  the  river  Were;  it  is  101  miles  from  Lon- 
don, was  firft  incorporated  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  is 
now  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  and  twelve  aldermen  or 
burgefles.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  a  Ro- 
man ftation  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  it,  and  had  for- 
merly as  great  privileges  as  the  city  of  Briftol.  It  has  a  good 
church,  a  manufacture  of  coatfe  broadcloth,  and  a  market  for 
corn.  It  is  fuuated  upon  an  open  country  adjoining  to  SaJifbury 
Plain. 

Trowbridge  is  98  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  has  a 
good  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  Were.  It  has  a  manufacture  of 
broadcloth,  and  for  the  moft  part,  the  fine  fort  mixed  with  Spa- 
nifti  wool.  The  court  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  for  this  coun- 
ty, is  held  here  annually  about  Michaelmas. 

Wooton  Basset  is  87  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  is 
a  borough  both  by  charter  and  prefcription,  governed  by  a  mayor, 
two  aldermen,  and  twelve  capital  burgelfes.  It  is  a  mean 
place,  the  houfes  being  for  the  molt  part  thatched  ;  and  it  is  fo 
poor,  that  the  loweft  mechanic  is  often  at  the  head  of  the  body 
corporate.  It  has  a  fmali  charity -fchool,  and  a  fmall  manufac- 
ture of  cloth. 

Rem  ark  able  Villages,  Cur  iosiTiEs,flKi  Antiquities. 

Stone-henge,  about  fix  miles  from  Salifbury,  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  greateft  wonders  of  this  ifland.  The  learned  have  taken 
great  pains  about  this  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity,  which  fills 
the  beholder  with  aftonifhment.  Antiquaries  have  been  greatly 
divided  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  this  famous  antique 
ftructure  :  at  prefent  they  feem  to  acquiefce  in  the  opinion  cf 
the  learned  Dr.  Stukeley,  that  it  was  one  of  the  grand  temples 
of  the  Britifh  Druids.  Stone-henge  is  fituated  near  the  fumrnit 
of  a  hill,  and  confsfts  of  the  remains  of  two  circular  and  two 
oval  ranges  of  rough  ftones,  having  one  common  center.  The 
outer  circle  is  108  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  its  perfection  confifted 
of  thirty  upright  ftones,  of  which  there  are  feventeen  ftill  {land- 
ing, and  fevenmore  lying  upon  the  ground,  either  whole  or  in 
pieces.  The  upright  ftones  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  from  fix  to  feven  feet  broad,  and  about  three  feet  thick  ; 
and  being  placed  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  and  an  half  one 
from  another,  are  joined  at  top  by  impofts,  or  ftones  laid 
acrofs,  with  tenons  fitted  to  mortifes  in  the  upiights,  for 
keeping  them  in  their  due  pofition.  Of  the  impofts  or  crofs 
ftones,  there  are  fix  ftill  ftanding,  each  of  which  is  feven 
feet  long,    and  about  three  feet  and    an  half    thick.     The 
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upright  ftones  are  wrought  a  little  with  a  chiffel,  and  fome- 
thing  tapered  towards  the  top,  but  the  imports  are  quite  plain : 
all  the  uprights  are  fixed  in  a  kind  of  fockets,  dug  in  a  chalky 
foil,  with  (mall  flints  rammed  in  between  the  ftone  and  the 
focket. 

The  inner  circle,  which  never  had  any  imports,  is  fomewhat 
more  than  eight  feet  from  the  infide  of  the  outward  one,  and 
confilted  originally  of  forty  ftones,  the  general  proportions  of 
which  are  one  half  the  dimenfions  of  the  uprights  of  the  outer 
circle  every  way.  Of  the  forty  original  ftones,  which  compofed 
this  circle,  there  are  about  nineteen  left,  and  of  thefe  only 
eleven  ftanding.  The  walk  between  thefe  two  circles  is  300 
feet  in  circumference  :  and  from  this  walk  the  ftru£ture  has  a 
furprifing  and  awful  effect  on  the  beholders.  At  the  diftance  of 
about  nine  feet  from  the  inner  circle,  is  the  outer  oval  range, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  principal  part  of  the  work,  and  by 
mod:  writers  is  called  the  cell  and  the  adytum.  The  ftones 
that  compofe  it  are  ftupendous,  fome  of  them  meafuring  thirty 
feet  in  height.  This  range  contorts  of  five  compages,  or  trili- 
thons,  as  they  are  fometimes  called,  being  formed  of  two  up- 
rights, with  an  import  at  top,  like  the  outer  circle ;  and  of  thefe 
compages  thiee  are  entire,  but  two  fomewhat  decayed.  The 
inner  oval  is  compofed  of  twenty  ftones,  each  about  fix  feet 
high  ;  and  near  the  eaftern  extremity  of  this  oval,  is  a  ftone  of 
coarfe  blue  marble,  about  fixteen  feet  long  and  four  feet  bjoady 
which  lies  flat  upon  the  ground,  is  fomewhat  imprefled  into  it, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  an  altar.  This  work  is  inclof-d 
by  a  deep  trench,  near  thirty  feet  broad,  and  upwards  of  an  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  outer  circle.  Over  this  trench  there  are  three 
entrances,  the  molt  confiderable  of  which  faces  the  north-eaft. 
At  each  entrance,  on  the  outfide  of  the  trench,  there  feems  to  have 
been  two  huge  ftones  fet  up  in  the  manner  of  a  gate  ;  and  pa- 
rallel to  thefe,  on  the  infide,  two  other  ftones,  of  a  fmaller  fize. 
The  whole  number  of  ftones  of  which  this  ftructure  confifted, 
is  computed  to  be  juft  140. 

The  heads  of  oxen,  deer,  and  other  hearts  have  been  dug  up 
in  and  about  thefe  ruins,  together  with  wood,  afhes,  and  other 
undoubted  relics  of  facrifices  :  and  around  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  barrows,  or  monumental  heaps  of  earth  thrown  up  in  the 
form  cf  a  bell,  and  each  inclofed  with  a  trench  from  105  to 
175  feet  in  diameter.  Thefe  barrows  extend  to  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  Stone  henge,  but  they  are  fo  placed  as  to  be  all  in 
view  of  that  temple,  in  fuch  barrows  as  have  been  opened, 
fkeletons,  or  the  remains  of  burnt  bones  have  been  found.  In 
one  of  them  was  an  urn,  containing  afhes,  the  collar  bone,  and 
one  of  the  jaw  bones,  which  were  {till  entire  :  it  was  judged  that 
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the  perfon  there  buried,  muft  have  been  about  fourteen  years 
old  ;  and  from  fome  female  trinkets,  and  the  brafs  head  of  a 
javelin,  it  was  conjectured  to  be  a  girl  who  had  carried  arms. 
The  trinkets  confifted  of  a  great  number  of  glafs  and  amber 
beads,  of  various  ihapes,  fizes,  and  colours,  together  with  a 
fharp  bodkin,  round  at  one  end  and  fquare  at  the  other.  In  fome 
other  barrows  were  found  human  bones,  together  with  thofe  of 
horfes,  deer,  dogs,  and  other  beafts  and  birds  :  in  others  fome 
bits  of  red  and  blue  marble,  and  chippings  of  the  ftones ;  and  in 
others  were  found  a  brafs  fwordj  and  an  antient  brafs  inftrument, 
called  a  Celt. 

At  Abury,  on  Marlborough  downs,  near  the  town  of  that 
name,  are  a  few  huge  ftones,  like  thofe  of  Stonge-henge.  Thefe 
ftupendous  remains  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
temple  of  the  Druids.  Dr.  Stukeley  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
temple  is  much  more  antient  than  Stone-henge ;  and  it  was  fo 
larger  that  the  whole  village  is  now  contained  within  its  cir- 
cumference ;  a  high  rampart,  with  a  proportionable  ditch  on  the 
infide,  furrounds  it,  which  proves  that  it  was  not  a  fortification, 
becaufe  then  the  ditch  would  have  been  on  the  outfide  of  the 
rampart. 

From  Abury  to  Weji  Kennet  there  is  a  kind  of  walk,  about  A 
mile  long,  which  was  inclofed  on  both  fides  with  large  ftones  j 
on  one  fide,  the  inclofure  is  broke  down  in  many  piaces,  and 
the  ftones  taken  away,  but  the  other  fide  is  almoft  intire.  On 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  near  this  walk,  is  a  round  trench,  inclofing 
two  circles  of  ftone,  one  within  another ;  the  ftones  are  abouc 
five  feet  in  height,  the  diameter  of  the  outer  circle  is  i2o  feet, 
and  that  of  the  inner  45  feet.  At  the  diftance  of  about  240 
feet  from  this  monument,  great  quantities  of  human  bones  have 
been  difcovered,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  the  Saxons 
and  Danes,  flain  in  the  battle  of  Kennet  in  1606. 

A  ditch  of  an  extraordinary  frzc  called  Wan] dyke,  runs  crofs 
Wiltfliire  from  weft  to  eaft.  Wanfdyke  is  a  corruption  or  con- 
tradiction of  the  Saxon  name,  Wodenefdic,  Woden's  Ditch,  the 
Ditch  of  Woden,  a  ftaxon  deity,  the  reputed  progenitor  of  the 
Saxons.  The  name  Wanfdyke  has  given  rife  to  a  fabulous  and 
extravagant  opinion  among  the  common  people  that  this  ditch 
was  cut  by  the  Devil  on  a  Wednefday.  Wanfdyke  divides  this 
county  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  and  may  be  traced  from 
Bath  in  Somerfetfbire,  to  Great  Bedwin  upon  the  borders  of 
Berkfhire.  Among  antiquaries  there  are  Various  opinions  con- 
cerning it.  Some  make  it  a  boundary  betwee.)  the  Be'gce  and 
Dobuni,  who  inhabited  thofe  parts  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  called  it  Guhan,  Glaudb,  which  fignifies  a  Separating 
Ditch;  fome  think  it  was  a  boundary  between  the  Weft  Saxons 
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and  Mercians ;  but  others,  that  it  was  cut  long  before  the  Mer- 
cian kingdom  was  fettled,  by  Cerdic,  the  fidt  king  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  or  his  fon,  Hemic,  as  a  bar  againft  the  incurfions  of  the 
Bntons,  from  their  garrifons  at  Bath,  Gloucefter,  and  Cirencefter; 
and  this  opinion  is  fupported  by  the  hiftorian  William  of  Mal- 
mefbury,  who  fays,  that  in  the  year  590,  the  Saxons  were  routed 
by  the  Britons  at  Wodenfdyke.  The  rampart  and  graft' of  this 
ditch  are  very  large,  and  the  rampart  is  on  the  fouth  fide. 

There  are  feveral  lefs  considerable  ditches  ftill  vifible  in  this 
county,  particularly  upon  Salisbury  Plain;  and  in  a  Saxon  char- 
ter of  lands,  which  were  given  to  an  abbey  at  Wihon,  mention  is 
made  of  no  lels  than  thirteen  dirtinft  dykes,  which  fome  think 
might  have  been  cut  to  divide  fome  great  lordfhips  from  each 
other. 

On  a  hill  called  Rundway-hill,  near  Devizes,  is  a  fquare  camp, 
with  one  Tingle  trench,  fuppofed  to  be  Roman.  Many  Roman 
coins  of  different  emperors,  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Devizes,  together  with  pots  and  other  earthen  veflels, 
fuppofed  to  be  of  R.man  antiquity.  In  17 14,  a  large  urn,  full 
of  Roman  coins,  was  found  buried  under  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
building,  near  the  fame  place  j  and  feveral  brafs  ftatues  of  hea- 
then deities  were  found  crowded  between  flat  ftones,  and  cover- 
ed with  Roman  brick.  This  collection  of  deities,  which  was 
carried  about  this  kingdom  as  a  fhow,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  buried  about  the  year  234,  when  the  Roman  troops  were 
called  out  of  Britain,  conlifting  of  a  Jupiter  Ammon,  about  four 
inches  long,  weighing  fomething  more  than  four  ounces :  Nep- 
tune with  his  trident,  the  teeth  of  which  are  much  fhorter  than 
ufually  reprefented;  this  figure  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  and 
weighs  four  ounces :  a  Bacchus,  much  of  the  fame  weight  and 
dimenfions :  a  Vulcan  fomething  lefs  than  any  of  the  figures 
already  mentioned  :  a  Venus,  about  fix  inches  long,  the  left  arm 
broken  off,  but  the  figure  much  the  beft  finifhed  of  the  whole 
collection :  a  Pallas,  with  a  fpear,  fhield  and  helmet,  between 
three  and  four  inches  in  length ;  a  Hercules,  about  four  inches 
long,  weighing  fix  ounces  and  an  half.  Befides  thefe,  there  were 
a  Mercury,  a  Veftal  Virgin,  the  Wolf  with  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus, fome  Egyptian  deities,  and  a  coin  of  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der Severus. 

Heddington^  about  four  miles  north  of  Devizes,  was  a  Roman 
town,  the  foundations  of  the  houfes  being  ftill  vifible  for  a  mile 
together :  and  feveral  Roman  coins  having,  at  different  times, 
been  found  here,  fome  have  been  of  opinion,  that  this  was  the 
Verlucio  mentioned  by  Antoninus ;  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed, 
that  Verlucio^ was  fituated  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Weftbury, 
where  the  ruins  of  a  large  town  have  been  difcovered,  and  where 
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many  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  ;  and  from  this  town  it  1*3 
believed  that  Weftbury  had  its  origin. 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  Bed  win  is  the  foreft  of  Saver- 
nach,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  being  a  moft  delight- 
ful place,  and  well  flocked  with  deer.  There  is  plenty  of  wood, 
part  of  which  has  been  cut  down  to  make  viftas,  which  meet 
like  fo  many  rays  of  a  ftar. 

Maiden- Bradley  is  a  pleafant  and  agreeable  village,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  called  Maiden  from  a  lady  who  founded  an  hofpi- 
ul  for  lepers,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  religious 
houfe  for  canons  regular,  and  remained  till  the  general  diffolu- 
tion  of  monafteries. 

Near  Warminfter  is  a  place  called  Clayhill,  which  rifes  to  a 
confiderable  height,  and  is  (eep.  at  a  great  many  miles  diftance. 
It  appears  lik«  the  crown  of  a  man's  hat,  and  is  much  reforted 
to  by  the  youth  of  both  fexes  on  Palm  Sunday. 

On  the  eaft-fide  of  Weftbury  is  an  antient  fortification,  called 
Bratton-  cajile,  being  a  Danifh  work,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
place  where  the  Danes  defended  themfelves  with  the  moft  obfti- 
nate  bravery,  fourteen  days  after  they  had  been  defeated  by  king 
Alfred.  It  has  been  a  work  of  great  labour,  being  fituated  on 
the  top  of  an  hill  almoft  inacceflible,  and  towards  the  bottom 
iurrounded  with  two  deep  trenches  and  ramparts.  That  many 
of  the  Danes  were  killed  in  this  place,  appears  from  the  great 
number  of  their  funeral  monuments  ftill  remaining,  and  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  it  have  been  dug  up  pieces  of  iron  armour,  it  being 
the  practice  of  thofe  people  to  bury  the  arms  of  the  deceafed 
along  with  the  body. 

Near  this  place  are  feveral  pleafant  villages,  particularly  Leigh^ 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  place  where  Alfred  encamped  the 
evening  before  an  engagement  with  the  Danes,  when  that  ex- 
cellent Prince,  who  was  an  ornament  to  royalty,  is  faid  to  have 
fpent  the  whole  of  the  night  in  devotion.  There  is  alfo  a  field, 
wherein  is  a  garden  encompafled  with  a  deep  moat,  and  where, 
tradition  fays,  was  a  palace  of  one  of  our  Saxon  kings. 

Cojham  near  Chippenham,  is  remarkable  for  its  healthy  fitua? 
tion,  it  being  very  common  to  find  many  inhabitants  in  this  vil- 
lage 80,  90,  or  even  100  years  old  ;  and  not  long  ago,  it  is  faid, 
that  ten  perfons  of  this  place,  whofe  ages  together  amounted  to 
upwards  of  a  thoufand  years,  danced  the  Morrice  dance  at  a 
gentleman's  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Clarendon-Park,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Saliftury- plain,  is  large 
and  beautiful,  and  moft  commodious  for  keeping  and  breed- 
ing deer.  There  are  twenty  groves  in  this  park,  each  of  them 
a  mile  in  compafs.     About  half  a  mile  from  it  is  a  remarkable 
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Roman  camp,  being  a  circular  fortification,  and  fituatcd  on  & 
dry  chalky  hill. 

At  Suthbtiry-bill,  hear  Ludgerlhall,  the  highcft  hill  in  Wilt- 
fhire,  there  are  the  traces  of  a  va(t  fortification,  of  an  oval  figure^ 
encompafled  with  two  deep  ditches  ;  along  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  there  runs  a  deep  trench,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  Da- 
jtiifh  camp  }  and  in  the  plain  beneath  there  are  fix  or  feven  bar- 
rows. 

In  a  field  near  Kennet  are  three  huge  ftones,  called  the  De- 
vil's Coits  ;  they  ftand  upright,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
Britifh  deities. 

On  Marlborough  Downs  there  are  many  antient  barrows  ;  one 
of  which,  called  Milbarrow,  near  Muhkton,  eaft  of  Calne,  is 
inclofed  with  a  circle  of  huge  ftones,  about  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fepulchre  of  fome  Danifh  commander. 

SEATS. 

The  moft  celebrated  feat  in  this  county  is  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  at 

Wilton.  It  Was  begun  on  the  ruins  of  a  fequeftered  abbey 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but 
not  finifhed  till  many  years  after,  the  noble  proprietors  having 
fpared  neither  labour  nor  expence  to  make  it  one  of  the  moft 
magnificent  feats  in  the  kingdom.  Great  part  of  this  ftately 
edifice  was  finiftied  under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  re- 
mains a  Jailing  proof  of  the  ingenuity  of  that  celebrated  artift. 
The  river  Willy  is  formed  into  a  canal  before  the  houfe,  and 
lies  parallel  to  the  road,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  .and 
healthinefs  of  the  place. 

In  the  court,  before  the  grand  front  of  the  houfe*  Hands  a 
column  of  white  Egyptian  Granite,  out  of  the  Arundel  collec- 
tion. The  (haft  weighs  betwixt  67  and  70  hundred  weight,  of 
one  piece.  It  has  a  fillet  5  inches  broad  below,  and  another  at 
top,  3  inches  broad,  which  project  but  half  an  inch.  The  height 
is  13  feet  and  a  half,  the  diameter  22  inches,  and  leffens  fcarce 
two  inches  at  top.  It  had  a  hole  both  at  top  and  bottom,  which 
fhews  that  it  antiently  flood  as  a  fingle  pillar.  The  ftatue  of 
Venus,  ftanding  on  its  top,  lord  Arundel  valued  much,  becaufe 
it  was  the  only  one  call  from  a  model  made  at  Rome,  propor- 
tionable to  fome  parts  remaining  of  the  broken  antique.  This 
column  was  never  erected  fince  it  fell  in  the  ruins  of  old  Rome, 
till  fet  up  here,  with  a  Corinthian  capital*  and  bafe  of  white 
marble,  which  makes  the  column  eight  diameters  ;  the  whole* 
with  all  its  parts,  is  32  feet  high.  On  the  lower  fillet  of  this 
column  are  five,  which  having  the  proper  vowels  fupplied  make 
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Astarte,  the  name  by  which  Venus,  was  worfhipped  among 
the  antient  nations  of  the  eaft. 

In  the  front  of  the  houfe  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance,  are  two 
ftatues  in  black  marble,  out  of  the  ruins  in  the  Palace  in  Egypt* 
in  which  the  Viceroys  of  Perfia  lived  many  years  after  Cambyfes 
returned  to  Perfia,  from  the  conqueft  of  Egypt.  There  is  a  gar- 
ment on  their  moulders  of  different  coloured  marble,  and  only 
their  toes  appear  at  bottom.  There  is  the  old  diadem  on  one  of 
them. 

In  the  great  gateway  is  a  ftatueof  Shakefpear,  by  Scheemaker, 
Jn  the  fame  manner  as  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  only  the  lfnes  09 
the  icroll  are  different  j  thefe  are  out  of  his  Macbeth. 
"  Life's  but  a  walking  fhadow,  a  poor  player, 
"  That  ftruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage, 
'*  And  then  is  heard  no  more." 

This  gateway  and  tower  were  begun  by  William,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  finifhed  by  his 
fon,  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

The  fine  ftatues,  buftos,  paintings,  &c.  at  this  noble  feat,  are 
too  numerous  to  be  here  particularly  defcribed  ;  we  mull  there- 
fore content  ourfelves  with  fpecifying  fome  of  the  moft  remark- 
able. 

In  the  Porch)  built  by  Hans  Holbein,  leading  into  the  vefli- 
bule,  are  the  buftos  of  Hannibal,  Pefcennius  Niger,  Albinus, 
and  Miltiades ;  and  in  the  veftibule  are  the  buftos  of  Pindar, 
Theophraftus,  Sophocles,  Philemon,  Tryphcna,  Vibius  Varus, 
Lucius  Verus  when  emperor,  Didius  Julianus,  Agrippina  Ma- 
jor, Ariftophanes,  and  Caligula.  Here  are  two  columns  of  the 
Paionet,  or  Peacock  mable,  each  9  feet  7  inches  high,  made  ufe 
of  for  urns.  There  are  holes  at  the  top  to  put  afhes  in  ;  they 
were  in  the  columbarium  of  a  nobleman  and  his  wife. 

In  the  middle  of  the  veftibule,  is  the  ftatue  of  Apollo,  out  of 
the  Juftiniani  gallery.  He  appears  with  a  moft  graceful  air  in 
a  retting  pofture,  having  hung  his  quiver  on  the  laurel,  with  many 
ornaments  of  very  fine  fuclpture. 

In  the  Dining-room^  on  one  fide  of  the  door,  is  a  capital  pic- 
ture by  Tintoret,  reprefenting  Chnft  wafhing  St.  Peter's  kef, 
the  other  difciples  being  prefent ;  and  on  the  other  fide  is  our 
Saviour  riding  into  Jerufalem  upon  aft  afs,  by  Andrea  Schiavone  ; 
pnd  in  other  parts  pf  this  room  are  other  finep;eces  by  eminent 
rnafters. 

In  the  Drawing-room  is  a  moft  capital  painting,  by  Ruben.% 
pf  four  children,  reprefenting  our  Saviour,  an  angel,  St.  John, 
and  a  little  girl.  The  angel  is  lifting  a  lamb  to  St.  John,  who 
has  his  left  hand  upon  it,  and  is  in  difcourfe  with  our  Saviour,  as 
thej  are  all  fitting  clofe  together.     Behind  our  Saviour  is  a  tree, 
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and  a  vine  growing  upon  it,  with  grapes  thereon.  The  girl  has 
hold  of  the  vine  with  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  has  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  which  fhe  is  offering  to  our  Saviour.  This  is  allowed  to 
be  the  heft  piece  of  Rubens  in  England.  There  is  alfo  in  this 
toom  a  painting  by  Michael  Angelo,  reprefenting  variety  of 
fruirs,  vines  growing  upon  a  pomegranate  tree,  and  two  vintage 
people,  as  large  as  the  life.  Sir  Robert  Gere  gave  Michael  An- 
gelo's  widow  three  hundred  piftoles  for  this  picture,  it  being  a 
favourite  one,  which  her  hufband  always  kept  for  himfelf. 
There  are  alio  the  in  this  room  the  following  pieces :  a  whole 
length  cif  Democritus  laughing,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  by 
Spagnolet.  This  picture  is  much  admired.  Leda  and  the 
Swan,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Job  and  his  three  friends,  by 
Andrea  Sacchi.  A  Nativity,  on  copper,  neatly  finifhed  by  Ru- 
bens. The  Decallation  of  St.  John,  by  Dobfon.  This  painter 
is  an  honour  to  the  Englifh  nation.  This  picture  is  fo  finely 
painted,  and  with  fuch  ftrongexpreffions  as  to  make  him  inferior 
to  ftw  of  the  beft  Italian  matters.  King  Charles  the  Firft  called 
him  the  English  Tintoret.  Sir  Peter  Lely  reckoned  this  his  beft 
historical  picture,  The  Affumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by 
Raphael.  This  was  in  the  collection  at  Mantua,  and  well 
known  in  Italy  to  be  one  of  the  firft  that  Raphael  executed. 
He  painted  it  for  his  mafter  Perugino,  the  upper  part  is  in  his 
manner;  feveral  of  the  Apoftles  looking  up  ;  many  of  the  pof- 
tures,  and  the  manner  of  cloathing  he  kept  to  in  feveral  of  his 
figures  afterwards.  One  of  the  twelve  is  at  a  diftance,  haften- 
ing  down  a  hill  to  the  reft.  The  three  kings  making  their  of- 
ferings, by  Paul  Veronefe. 

In  the  Great  Hall  is  a  ftatue  of  Fauftina,  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  larger  than  the  life,  the  drapery  very  good.  Here  is  alfo 
a  buftoof  Portia,  wife  of  Brutus,  with  a  picture  of  Brutus  on  her 
breaft,  a  necklace  about  her  neck,  and  a  diadem  on  her  head. 
And  among  many  other  fine  antiquities  in  this  room,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  beautiful,  though  in  a  war- 
like adtion,  being  on  one  knee,  as  under  a  horfe,  defending  her-? 
felf  in  battle.  To  illuftrate  the  action  the  fculptor  has  carved  a 
horfe's  foot.  Her  bufkin  plainly  fhews  the  antient  fhape  and 
manner  of  fixing  it :  by  Cleomenes.  Here  is  alfo  a  Sarcophagus. 
Jn  the  middle  of  the  front  is  a  circle,  wherein  is  reprefented 
the  half  lengths  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  for  whom  it  may  be 
fuppofed  the  tomb  was  made  ;  the  other  part  of  the  front  is  fluted 
work  ;  at  one  end  is  a  Lion  with  a  Unicorn  under  him  ;  at  the 
other  end  a  Lion,  with  a  wild  Boar  under  him  ;  at  the  bottom 
under  the  circle  are  two  mafks,  one  of  them  bearded,  the  other 
having  a  veil  upon  the  upper  part. 

Here 
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Here  is  alfo  another  Sarcophagus,  adorned  with  a  fine  column 
cf  the  Corinthian  order  at  each  end  ;  in  the  middle  is  graved  a 
double  door,  partly  open,  which  confirms  what  ancient  authors 
have  faid,  that  fome  were  10  made  that  the  foul  might  go  out  to 
the  Elyfian  fields.  At  each  end  of  the  tomb  is  a  griffin. — In 
the  gallery  of  this  hall  are  five  fuits  of  armour  j  that  in  the  middle 
was  William,  earl  of  Pembroke's,  the  other  four  and  the  parts  of 
five  more  fuits  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall  were  taken  from  the 
following  noble  perfons,  on  the  following  occafions.  This  earl, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  was  captain- general  of  the  Englifli 
forces  at  the  fiege  of  St.  Quintin,  at  which  fiege  were  taken  pri- 
soners the  conftable  Montmorency,  Montheron,  his  fon,  with  the 
dukes  of  Montpenfier  and  Longueville,  Lewis  of  Gonzaga,  af- 
terwards duke  of  Nevers,  the  Marfhal  of  St.  Andre,  admiral 
Coligny,  who  was  afterwards  murdered  in  the  maflacre  at  Paris, 
and  his  brother,  not  to  mention  John  de  Bourbon*  duke  of  An- 
guien,  who  was  found  dead  among  the  flain.  Here  are  alfo  fome 
of  the  weapons  which  were  taken  at  the  fame  time. 

At  the  bottom  of  what  is  called  the  brown  flair-cafe,  is  the 
tomb  of  AureliusEpaphroditus.  This  monument  is  one  of  the 
fineft  and  mod  inftru&ive  that  hath  ever  been  feen.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  work,  and  corre&nefs  of  the  defign,  would  eafily 
inform  us  it  muft  be  a  piece  of  fome  Greek  artift,  even  though 
the  place  where  it  was  firft  difcovered  did  not.  It  was  a  tomb 
near  Athens,  which  was  difcovered  by  fome  travellers,  who 
brought  it  over  into  France,  to  prefent  it  to  cardinal  Richlieu. 
The  tomb  is  of  white  marble,  fix  feet  four  inches  long,  and  two 
feet  broad*  and  about  the  fame  height,  taking  in  the  cover, 
which  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  thick  ;  the  cover  is  raifed 
about  one  foot  higher  before,  and  is  adorned  with  fome  figures  in 
bas-relief  which  relate  to  the  hiftory  prefented  below.  The  in- 
ner fuperfices  of  the  tomb  is  plain,  with  a  rifing  of  about  one 
inch  in  the  plate  where  the  head  of  the  deceafed  fhould  reft. 
The  epitaph,  which  is  in  Greek,  is  to  this  purpofe  :  li  To  ,the 
"  Gods,  the  manes :  Antonia  Valeria  hath  made  this  tomb  for 
*'  Aurelias  Epaphroditus  her  hufband."  There  ftands  upon  this 
tomb  a  coloffial  buft  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the  beft  Greek 
fculpture,  Medufa'shead  is  on  the  breaft  plate,  and  a  lion's  face 
appears  on  the  helmet,  which  has  a  particular  creft  on  it. 

In  the  White  Marble  Table  Room,  among  other  pictures,  is  a 
fine  painting,  by  Palma,  of  John  the  Baptift  preaching  in  the 
wildernefs,  containing  twenty  figures  as  large  as  the  life.  In  it 
are  the  faces  of  Tintoret  and  Titian  ;  itcoft  Philip,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, fix  hundred  piftoles.  In  the  window  of  this  room  is  a 
flatue  of  Ifis.  She  has  the  flower  of  the  Lotus  on  her  head.  She 
is  in  a  bending  petition,  and  her  whole  legs  and  arms  appear 
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round,  not  as  commonly  in  Egyptian  ftatues,  which  wereftraight 
and  formal,  i'hcvving  only  the  feet.  This  was  reckoned  the 
oldeft,  and  by  the  Mazarine  catalogue,  the  only  one.  known 
with  tnat  improvement.  It  is  a  group,  for  (he  holds,  betwixt 
her  knees,  Oliris,  her  hufband,  in  a  coffin  open,  in  one  of  whofe 
hands  is  a  paftoral  ftafF,  crooked  at  the  end  as  a  Shepherd's.  In 
the  other  hand  he  has  an  inftrument  of  difcipline  like  a  whip,  the 
fymbols  of  power  to  protect  and  punifti.  On  his  head  is  the  an- 
tienteft  diadem  or  mitre,  being  triple,  yet  not  as  the  Pope's 
crown,  but  rather  like  the  mitre  of  a  bifhop,  only  with  three 
points  inftead  of  two  at  the  top;  Orus,  her  fon,  is  about  her  neck. 
There  are  great  multitudes  of  hieroglyphics  quite  round  the  bot- 
tom, and  behind  the  ftatue. 

On  a  Jafper  marble  table  in  the  Cube  Room  is  a  Nuptial  Vafe, 
reprefentingthe  whole  ceremony  of  a  Greek  wedding,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  facrifice,  to  the  wafhing  of  the  Bride's  feet  :  it 
is  a  very  fine  piece  of  workmanfhip.  And  on  a  marble  table 
here,,  the  produce  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  is  an  antient  Greek 
triangular  altar  to  Bacchus  j  on  one  fide  Silenus  holds  a  torch 
inverted  in  his  right  hand,  in  his  left  a  bafket  full  of  fruit ;  on 
another  fide  is  an  attendant  of  Bacchus  dancing  with  one  footup, 
and  a  Thyrfus  in  his  right  hand ;  in  his  left  hand  a  bowl  and  the 
ikin  of  a  beaft  on  his  arm  ;  on  the  other  fide  is  a  Bacchus  danc- 
ing in  a  long  thin  garment.  Upon  this  altar  (lands  a  little  ftatue 
of  Bacchus,  with  grapes,  and  with  the  fnake,  the  peculiar  fjrn-  < 
bol  of  the  Egyptian  Bacchus,  who  invented  medicine,  and  was 
raid  to  be  the  Sun  and  Apollo. 

Here  are  alfo  an  Alto  Relievo  of  Pyrrhus,  the  fon  of  Achilles ; 
it  is  an  oval,  and  has  a  fplendid  afpecTas  of  a  very  large  gem, 
the  face  is  porphyry,  which  the  cardinal  Mazarinfo  much  valued 
as  to  finifti  his  drefs  with  a  helmet  of  different  coloured  marble. 
A  fquare  altar,,  each  of  the  fides  has  a  divinity,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Diana,  and  Juno  ;  this  was  one  of  thofe  altars  for  a  private 
room.  Upon  this  altar  ftands  a  little  ftatue  of  an  antient  prieft 
with  a  Phrygian  cap,  facrificing  a  hog  to  Ifis.  Here  is  alfo  a 
reprefentation  of  Tmolus,  an  ancient  lawgiver,  and  founder  of  a 
colony  in  the  time  of  Apollo.  This  is  fine  fculpture,  and  much 
adorned,  and  ftands  upon  a  grey  granite  table,  which-betonged 
to  a  temple,  and  was  for  the  facrificing  of  letter  animals,  as  birds  j 
&c.  That  the  blood  might  not  run  over  the  edges,  it  has  a  re- 
markable channel,  as  large  as  to  lay  one's  finger  in,  round  theut- 
moft  edge  of  the  four  fides  of  the  flat  next  the  moulding,  and  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  channels  is  a  hole  for  the  blood  to  run 
through. 

In  the  Great  Room  is  the  celebrated  family  piece,,  by  Vandyke,, 
which  confifts  of  ten  whole  lengths.    The  two  principal  figures 
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which  are  fitting,  are  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke  an  J  his  lady; 
on  the  right  hand  ftand  their  five  fons,  Charles,  lord  Herbert, 
Philip,  afterwards  lord  Herbert,  William,,  James  and  John  ;  o;i 
the  left,  their  daughter  Ann  Sophia,  and  her  hufband  Robert, 
earl  of  Caernarvon;  before  them  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  Georgs 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  wife  to  Charles  lord  Herbert ;  and 
above  in  the  clouds  are  two  fons  and  a  daughter  who  died  young. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  great  picture,  over  a  door,  is  an  half 
length  of  king  Charles  the  Firfl: ;  and  on  the  left  hand,  over  a 
door,  an  half  length  of  his  Queen,  both  by  Vandyke.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  other  portraits  in  this  room  .by  the  fame  mafter; 
and  likewife  fome  fine  antique  buds.  The  paintings  on  the  cieling 
are  by  Tommafo,   and  reprefent  feveral  fiories  of  Perfeus. 

In  the  lobby  between  the  great  room  and  what  is  called  the 
King's  bed-chamber,  is  a  painting  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite, 
with  feveral  other  figures,  by  Luca  Giordano ;   a  Madonna,  by 
Carlo  Dolci ;    a  Piper,  by  Giorgione ;   a  young  woman  with  a 
fhock  dog,  by  Corregio  ;  St.  Sebaflrian  fhot  with  arrows,  by  Be- 
nedetto Lati ;  a  half  length  of  Titian,  byhimfelf;  and  a  Nati- 
vity, by  John  Fan  Eych,  painted  in  1410.     Here  is  alfo  a  very 
curious  piece  of  antient  painting,  being  an  elegant  reprefentation 
of  king  Richard  II.  in  his  youth,  at  his  devotion,  painted  on  two 
tables.     In  one  he  is  reprefented  kneeling   by  his   three  patron 
faints,  St.  John  Baptift,  king  Edmund,  and  king  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  having  a  crown  on  his  head,  clad  in  a  robe  adorned 
with  white  harts  and  broom  cods,  in  allufion  to  his  mother's 
arms,  and  his  own  name  of  Plantagenifta.     Thus  he  is  praying 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  on  the  other 
table  furrounded  with  chriftian  virtues,  in  the  fliape  of  angels, 
with  collars  of  broom-cods  about  their  necks,  and  white  harts 
on  their  bofoms  ;   one  holding  up  the  banner  of  the  crofs  before 
them,   and  on  the  ground  are  lilies  and  rofes.     St.  John  Baptift 
holds  a  lamb  in  his  left  arm;  king  Edward  the  Confeffor  holds  a 
ringbetween  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand ;  king  Ed- 
mund holds  an  arrow  in  his  left  hand ;  all  their  right  hands  are 
directed  to  king  Richard,  as  prefenting  him  to  our  Saviour,  who 
inclines  himfelf  in  a  very  kind  manner  towards  them.     There  are 
eleven  angels  reprefented,  each  of  them  having  a  wreath  of  white 
rofes  round  their  heads.     The  difpofition  of  their  countenances, 
and  adtions  of  their  hands,  is  defigned  to  (hew  that  their  atten- 
tion is  employed  about  king  Richard.     On  the  glory  round  our 
Saviour's  head  you  may  fee  the  crofs  reprefented  in  it,  and  round 
the  extremity  of  the  orb  are  fmall  branches  of  thorns.     On  two 
brafs  plates  on  the  bottom  of  the  picture  is  engraved,  Invention 
of  painting  in  oil,   1410.     This  was  painted  before  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Richard  the  Second's  reign,  in  1377.     Hollar  engraved 
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and  dedicated  it  to  king  Charles  the  Firft,  and  cnlled  it  Tabul* 
Antiqua  of  king  Richard  the  Second,  with  his  three  faints  and 
patrons  St.  John  Baptift,  and  two  kings  St.  Edmund,  and  Ed- 
ward the  Confefibr. 

In  what  is  called  the  King's  bed-chamber,  is  the  half  length  of ' 
a  gentleman,  fuppofed  to  be  Prince  Rupert,  by  Vandyke;  and 
on  an  antique  marble  table,  is  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horfeback, 
made  at  Athens,  and  fo  efteemed  that  the  fculptor  was  fent  for 
to  Rome  to  make  that  which  is  there  in  copper  as  big  as  the  life. 
The  perfon  is  in  the  fame  pofture,  but  this  is  a  Macedonian  horfe, 
fmall  and  of  marble  ;  to  prevent  the  breaking,  cardinal  Mazarine 
had  one  fide  cemented  to  a  marble,  which  comes  out  at  the  bot- 
tom, fquared  as  a  pavement,  on  which  the  horfe  is  as  walking. 

In  the  corner-room  is  Andromache  fainting,  on  her  hearing  of 
the  death  of  her  hufband  Hector,  by  Primaticcio.     There  are 
twenty-five  figures  in  this  piece.     There  are  alfo  the  following 
paintings  in  this  ropm  :  Mars  and  Venus,  by  Vanderwerfe.     St. 
Antony  by  Corre&gio.     The  difcovery  of  Achilles,  by  Salvia- 
ti.     Belfhazzar's  feaft,  containing  a  great  variety  of  figures,  by 
Old  Frank.     A    Madonna,  very  fine,  by  Carlo  Maratti. — A 
fine  piece,  by  Michael  Angelo,  reprefenting  Chrift  taken  from 
the  crofs,  two  boys  holding  up  the  arms,  and  the  Virgin  de- 
voutly ftretching  out  her  hands.     At  a  diftance  appear  the  three 
crofTes,  and  a  group  of  little  figures  with  a  horfe.     It  was  made 
for  Henry  the  Second,  king  of  France,  which  he  gave  to  his 
miftrefs,  Diana  Valentinois,  and  therefore  two  Vs.    are  on  a 
palette  hung  on  one  of  the  trees,  and  on  the  painted  fiat  frame,  in 
one  corner  are  the  arms   of  France,  in  another  a  monogram  of 
the  firft  letters  of  their  names ;  the  other  two  corners  the  em- 
blems of  Diana,  three  half  moons  in  one,  and  a  quaver  and  bow 
in  the  other.    Here  is  alfo  another  painting  of  Chrift  taken  down  ' 
from  the  crofs,  by  Albert  Durer,   containing  ten  other  figures, 
with  ftrong  expreflions  of  the  folemnity.     The  Virgin  has  her 
light  hand  under  our  Saviour's  head,  as  lifting  him  up,  while  Jo- 
feph of  Arimathea,  who  is  richly  dreffed,  is  wrapping  the  linen 
cloth  round  him.    Behind  Jofeph  are  two  men,  one  of  them  hgs 
the  fuperfcription  in  his  hands,  and  the  crown  of  thorns  upon  his 
arm  ;   the  other  is  as  talking  to  him,  pointing  with  one  hand  to, 
the  Virgin  and  the  other  toward  Jofeph.     On  the  other  fide  is 
St.  John  with  his  hands  folded  together,  and  fhews  great  concern. 
Mary  Magdalen  is  wiping  off  the  blood,  and  wrapping  the  linen 
round  our  Saviour's  feet.     Mary,  the  filler  of  the  Virgin  is  ag 
fpeaking  to  Nicodemus,    who  is  giving  directions  about  the 
fpices.     Behind  them  are  two  men,  one  holds  the  nails  taken 
from  the  crofs,  the  other  holds  the  hammers  and  pincers.     Here 
is  alfo  the  tomb  ftjfcwn.,  and  the  people  rolling  the  ftone  from  trie 
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entrance  of  it,  and  Mount  Calvary,  with  bones  and  fculls  fcatter- 
ed  about  where  the  crofles  ftand,  with  the  view  of  the  multitude 
returning  into  Jerufalem ;  at  a  diftance  a  landfcape,  with  rocks, 
&c.  Here  is  alfo  a  fine  piece  by  Salvator  Rofa,  reprefenting 
Bacchus  on  an  altar  in  a  wood,  many  figures  about  it  celebrating 
his  myfteries,  and  {hewing  a  great  fpirit,  in  different  poftures. 
The  light  darts  through  the  wood  in  a  moft  agreeable  manner. 
On  the  cieling  of  this  room  is  the  converfion  of  St.  Paul,  painted 
by  Luca  Giordano. 

In  the  clofet  is  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Titian.  St.  Sebaft/art 
fhot  with  arrows,  by  Paul  Veronefe.  King  Edward  VI.  by 
Hans  Holbein.  The  judgment  of  Paris,  by  Rotenhamer  ;  and 
a  landfcape,  by  Claude  Lorraine.  An  ancient  buft  of  Epicurus, 
which  was  much  valued  by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  in  whofe  pof- 
feftion  it  was,  there  being  no  other  of  this  philofopher. 

This  room  is  the  eaft  end  of  Inigo  Jones's  building,  the  whole 
pf  which  is  efteemed  a  very  compleat  piece  of  architecture, 
From  the  windows  of  thefe  apartments  is  the  following  view. 
The  garden,  or  rather  a  beautiful  lawn,  planted  with  various 
trees.  The  river  which  earl  Henry  much  enlarged.  The 
bridge  which  that  earl  built  from  Palladio's  defign.  Be- 
tween fome  fine  large  cedar  trees,  a  fall  of  water  by  the  ftable 
bridge.  A  Piazza,  the  front  of  the  (tables,  by  Inigo  Jones.  A 
wood  in  the  park  upon  a  hill,  on  which  ftands  in  one  part,  a 
thatched  houfe,  in  another,  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius  upon  an  aich  ;  the  profpecl:  on  that  fide  being  terminated 
with  the  plains  or  downs,  on  which  are  the  horfe- races.  The 
engine  houfe,  with  two  ornamented  fronts,  one  front  towards 
the  houfe,  the  other  towards  the  park.  The  cold  bath,  and 
upon  it  a  compleat  caft  of  the  fine  ftatue  of  Antinous  at  Rome. 
An  Arcade,  the  front  of  which  was  originally  the  front  of  a  grot- 
to, by  Inigo  Jones.  Not  only  the  fpire,  but  the  whole  weft 
front  of  Salifbury  Cathedral,  Clarendon  Park,  and  places  adja- 
cent. 

In  the  Stone-hall,  is  the  ftatue  of  Urania  the  mufe,  with  her 
fymbol  cut  en  the  plinth,  with  fo  reverend  an  air  of  old  age,  that 
Cardinal  Mazarine  would  not  fuffer  any  part  of  it  to  be  mended. 
Here  are  alfo  the  following  antiques  :  a  Baflb  Relievo,  having  an 
Infcriptio  Bouftropha,  the  writing  in  the  fucceffive  lines  going 
forward  and  backward  j  firft  from  left  to  right,  then  from  right 
to  left,  as  they  turn  or  guide  oxen  in  the  ploughing  of  lands. 
This  was  efteemed  the  moft  antient  way  of  writing,  and  proves 
the  great  antiquity  of  this  marble. — The  ftatue  of  Apollo,  of  the 
fineft  Greek  fculpture  j  he  ftands  in  a  very  genteel  pofture,  with 
the  middle  of  the  bow  in  his  left  hand  :  it  was  found  entire  in 
the  earth  near  Ephefus?  in  which  were  mixed   fome  minerals 
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which  have  given  it  a  ftain  that  makes  it  look  like  old  ivory; 
his  fandal  is  a  fine  rcprefentation  of  the  antient  fhape  and  manner 
of  fixing  it. — A  very  large  Alto  Relievo,  weighing  about  a  tun 
an  1  a  half,  that  was  a  freeze  in  a  Greek  temple  of  Diana  and 
.A [.<>Uo  ;  it  reprcfents  the  flory  of  Niobe,  and  her  children,  &c. 
Here  are  feven  fons  and  feven  daughters  fuppofed  to  be  hunting 
in  the  heat  ;  and  being  ill,  the  father,  mother,  &c.  come  out  of 
the  [hade,  in  which  they  are,  and  fave  two  of  them  ;  all  the 
figures  and  trees,  efpecially  the  horfes  on  which  the  fons  ride, 
are  fo  high,  as  that  the  heads  and  necks  ftand  off  without  touch- 
ing the  marble  behind.  The  foreft  Cithseron  in  Bseotia,  in 
which  they  arc  hunting,  is  finely  reprefented  ;  and  at  a  diftance, 
by  fomc  of  the  trees,  Sylvanus,  the  divinity  of  the  woods,  fits 
looking  on  with  a  grave  concern.  Here  are  twenty  figures : 
Sylvanus  and  three  old  men,  the  father  and  two  uncles  or  tutors, 
and  two  old  women,  the  mother  and  a  nurfe  or  aunt,  feven  fons, 
feven  daughters  ;  alfo  fivehorfest  two  of  the  youngeft  fons  are 
on  foot,  as  are  the  daughters. — The  front  of  Meleager's  tomb 
cut  off  from  the  reft,  of  line  Greek  marble  with  thirteen  figures, 
beiides  a  dog,  and  the  boar's  head  ;  the  whole  hiftory  is  repre- 
fented from  the  finl  quarrel  about  the  boar's  head,  till  the  burn- 
ing of  the  fatal  brand,  and  the  carrying  of  him  away  to  be  en- 
tombed. 

In  the  Baffo  Relievo  Room,  is  an  old  Greek  Mofaic  teiTJated 
work,  the  pieces  of  marble  of  various  colours,  not  only  flat,  but 
rifing  as  the  figures  ;  it  reprefents  the  garden  of  Hefperides. 
Here  are  alfo  the  following  fine  antiques  : — The  ftatue  of  Venus 
afleep,  upon  a  table  trained  with  figures,  and  landfcape.  It  is  a 
fine  Greek  fculpture,  and  of  great  antiquity. An  Alto  Relie- 
vo, a  Greek  woman  dancing  a  child  upon  her  foot,  in  porphyry. 

An  Alto   Relievo,  Britannicus   in  porphyry.- An  Alto 

Relievo,  aprieftefs  bringing  a  fheep  for  a  facrifice.  There  are 
two  altars,  upon  the  one  there  is  a  fire,  on  the  other  an  idol.—? 
A  Greek  Reiievoof  the  very  fineft  work,  an  oriental  alabafter. 
Eleven  figures  befides  a  dog.  Thofe  on  the  foremoft  ground 
Alto  Relievo :  it  is  of  UlyfTes,  who  is  gone  into  the  cave  to  Ca- 
lypfo,  where  they  are  kneeling  round  a  fire.  The  cave  is  within 
a  mofr.  beautiful  ruin  of  architecture,  which  has  a  fine  freeze  of 
figures,  feveral  of  which  are  on  horfes.  The  other  figures  are  of 
TjlylTes's  attendants  and  fpeclators,  fome  of  which  are  got  upon 
the  ruins.  >— —  A  Greek  Alto  Relievo  of  very  curious  fine  work. 
It  is  a  female  Victor io  :  fhe  has  a  wreathed  Corona  in  each  hand, 
which  fhe  holds  over  two  captives  bound  at  her  feet.  There 
are  a  great  many  weapons  of  war,  with  armour  and  enfigns,  and 

a  particular  trumpet. An  Alto  Relievo,  Venus,  and  Cupid 

fucking.     She  is  fitting  under  a  targe  rich  carved  canopy.    Mars 

is 
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is  fitting  in  rich  accoutrements,  by  which  we  may  diftin&Iy  fee 
the  antique  manner  of  putting  on  all  the  parts,  from  the  helmcc 
to  the  very  feet.  There  is  a  very  particular  emblem  of  a  Cupid 
fitting,  but  his  wings,  tail,  and  feet,  are  like  a  cock.  At  the 
bottom  are  two  doves  billing,  and  a  cat  defending  herfelf  fiom  a 

dog. 1 — A  very  high  Alto  Relievo,  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 

Fauftina,  as  big  as  the  life.     This  is  upon  a  grey  Moor-ftone 

table. An  Alto  Relievo  from  a  temple  of  Bacchus.     By 

the  work  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  belt  fculptoiv. 
What  is  remarkable  is,  that  the  Thyrfus,  or  fceptre  of  Bacchus, 
has  here  the  addition  of  bunches  of  grapes.  There  is  a  vine 
(hooting  up  from  the  bottom,  which  is  of  the  very  fineft  fcufp- 

ture.— -A  ftatue  of  Cleopatra  with  Csefarion,  her  fori,  by 

Julius  Caefar,  fucking  on  her  lap.  Her  feat  is  an  Egyptian  im- 
provement for  foftnefs,  and  fo  as  to  fit  higher  or  lower  as  they 
pleafed.  The  bottom  has  a  layer  like  fhort  bolilers,  the  next 
over  them  crofs  the  contrary  way,  and  foon  to  the  height  which 
they  would  fit,  Her  pofture  is  very  natural,  and  her  locks  hang 
gracefully  on  her  fhoulders. 

In  the  Bugle  Room,  among  other  antiques,  are  the  following; 
An  Alto  Relievo  reprefenting  a  bull,  whofe  head  is  adorned 
with  a  mitre  and  fillets^  the  middle  of  his  belly  bound  round  with 
a  ribbon.  He  that  facrifices  is  naked  with  his  head  Jaureated,  he 
leads  the  bull  with  his  right  hand,  the  popa,  or  prieft,  follows  be- 
hind laureated' like  wife,  and  cloathed  from  the  navel  to  his  knees; 
in  his  right  hand  is  a  facrificing  olla  or  pot,  and  in  his  left  hand 

is  the  ax."  -Two  priefts,  or  minifters  of  the  prieft,  as  going 

before  the  victim ;  one  of  them  is  playing  upon  two  pipes,  the 
other  (lands  laureated  prepared  to  do  his  office,  with  an  earthen 
chalice  or  fimpulum in  his  right  hand,  and  a  patera  in  his  left,, 
——Jupiter  fits  on  the  right  hand  of  Juno,  on  Mount  Olym- 
pus, with  [a  thunder-bolt  in  his  right  hand,  and  embracing  her 
with  his  left,  who  embraces  him  with  her  right  hand,  both 
naked  to  the  navel ;  before  them  is  a  fire  blazing  upon  an  altar, 
and  a  prieft  ftanding  (hod,  with  a  very  long  robe  and  bare- 
headed, cafting  fomething  into  the  fire. — Cleopatra  with 

the  afp,  in  a  covered  vafe  ;  (he  is  here  reprefented  as  having- it 
ready,  but  does  not  (hew  it.  — *The  ornament  of  a  pedertal 
belonging  to  a  victor,  it  reprefents  very  particularly  fome  of  the 
antient  Greek  games.  Here  are  feveral  peculiar  circumftanccs  r 
Neptune,  as  the  judge,  is  the  only  figure  fitting;  Saturn  Hands 
behind  ;  at  the  end  of  the  relievo  is  a  hancfome  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, fomething  higher  than  the  heads  of  the  perfons,  and  is 
as  a  portico  to  terminate  the  end  of  their  running;  in  it  are 
Mars  and  Venus,  minding  each  other  only;  over  them  is  a  Cu- 
pid who  has  in  his  hand  a  peculiar  light,  not  long  as  a  torch,  but 

as 
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as  a  lamp  in  the  palm  of  his  hand ;  two  young  men  are  run- 
ning, fuppofed  to  have  let  out  from  the  end  where  Neptune  is, 
and  one  is  almofl:  pot  to  the  end  terminated  by  the  building  ;  he 
has  fuel) a  light  n  his  hand  as  Cupid  has.  Antiquaries  fpeak  of 
the  exercife  of  tunning  in  this  manner  with  a  light;  the  other 
young  man  wlo  i;  running  after  him,  has  an  oar  in  his  hand  of 
the  antique  foim  j  in  the  n.idJle  fpace  of  the  place  for  the  exer- 
cifes,  are  two  ftrong  made  men  with  beards ;  they  (hew  another 
fort  of  tryal,  not  of  motion,  as  the  young  men,  but  of  ftrength  ; 
one  of  their  hands  is  tyed  to  the  other's  two  hands,  in  this  it  is 
fuppofcJ,  they  took  turns  to  try  which  could  pull  the  other  far- 
theft  after  them.  Among  other  antiques  in  the  Stone  Room  is 
a  very  antient  confular  chair,  called  Sella  Curulis  ;  the  back  is 
in  three  parts;  the  middle  partis  inlhefhapeof  a  term  ;  on  the 
top  is  a  bifrons ;  the  faces  are  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  wo- 
man, as  the  Genii  of  Rome,  there  is  an  iron  goes  through  the 
fhoulder  part  of  the  term,  which  gradually  flopes  down  about  fix 
inches  and  is  there  fattened  to  the  tops  of  the  other  two  parts, 
which  are  of  brafs,  as  is  the  term  alfo,  ornamented  with  filver  j 
the  i  wo  fore  legs  are  iron  ;  the  feat  is  thick  old  board. 

Among  the  great  number  of  curiofities at  Wilton,  the  geome- 
trical flair-cafe  is  worthy  of  obfervation.  It  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  workmanfhip,  and  the  firft  of  the  kind  ever  executed  in 
this  country.  It  is  faid  that  it  was  in  a  part  of  this  houfe  that 
the  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sydney  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia  j  and  on  the  bottom  pannels  of  the 
Cube-room  is  painted  fundry  fcenes,  taken  from  that  allegorical, 
romance.  'i 

The  gardens  at  Wilton,  which  are  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
houfe,  are  laid  out  with  much  tafte  and  elegance.  Part  of  the 
river  is  brought  in  a  canal  through  one  part  of  them  ;  and  over 
it  is  erected  the  Palladian  bridge  before-mentioned,  which  is 
efteemed  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  ftructures  of  that  kind  in 
England  After  crofting  this  bridge,  you  afcend  an  hill,  from 
■whence  there  is  a  compleat  view  of  Salifbury  cathedral,  and  an 
extenfive  profpecl  over  the  adjacent  country.  Beyond  this  hill  is 
the  great  park,  where  there  is  a  hare-warren. 

Near  the  town  of  Mere,  on  the  borders  of  Sorrjerfetfhire,  is 
the  beautiful  feat  and  gardens  of  Henry  Hoare,  Efq;  known  by 
the  name  of  Stourton  Park.  This  feat,  though  not  large, 
yet  has  an  air  of  grandeur,  and  is  well  defigned  both  for  pleafure 
and  convenience.  In  the  drawing-room  is  a  great  curiofity, 
having  formerly  belonged  to  the  famous  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus. 
It  is  a  fine  cabinet,  on  which  are  paintings  of  the  Pope,  and  others 
of  the  Peretti  family,  the  laftof  whom  was  a  nun,  who  gave  it 
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to  a  convent  at  Rome,  from  whence  Mr.  Hoare  purchaftd 
ic. 

Oppofite  the  weft  front  of  the  houfe  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  is  a 
walk  of  a  conliderable  extent,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  planted 
rows  of  Scotch  firs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  walk  is  an  obelifk  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  being  divided  from  the  garden  by 
an  Ha-ha.  Below  this,  nearer  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  are  fe- 
veral  walks,  made  by  art,  but  fo  contrived  that  they  appear  at 
firft  to  be  natural,  having  ftately  trees  growing  near  them,  all  as 
if  planted  in  the  moft  irregular  manner.  But  nothing  fo  much 
contributes  to  heighten  the  charms  of  this  delightful  place,  as  a 
large  piece  of  water  at  the  bottom,  where  the  family  have  a 
pleafure  boatj  and  over  it  is  a  pretty  wooden  bridge  of  one  arch. 
On  crofting  this  bridge  we  enter  into  a  narrow  path,  which 
leads  to  a  grotto,  cut  out  of  a  folid  rock,  and  almoft  as  low  as 
the  furface  of  the  water.  In  this  grotto  is  a  cold  bath,  and  over 
it  a  fleeping  nymph  covered  with  a  white  robe,  and  on  a  marble 
flab  are  the  following  lines  from  Mr.  Pope  : 

f*  Nymph  of  the  Grot,  thefe  facred  fprings  I  keep, 

"  And  to  the  murmur  of  thefe  waters  fleep ; 

**  Stop>  gentle  reader,  lightly  tread  the  cave,  ' 

*'  Or  drink  in  filence,  or  in  lilence  lave." 

Maiden-Bradley  is  a  feat  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet ;  Longleat% 
5  miles  from  Warminfter,  is  a  feat  of  Lord  Weymouth  ;  Ledi- 
ard-Tregofe,  near  Wooton-BalTet,  is  the  feat  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke  ;  War  dour -cajile  is  the  feat  of  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour; 
and  Charletorij  fix  miles  from  Devizes,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

This  county  is  bounded  by  the  Briftol  channel  on  the  north- 
weft  ;  by  part  of  Gloucefterfhire  on  the  north-eaft ;  by  Dorfet- 
fhire  on  the  fouth  j  by  Devonfhire  on  the  weft  -,  and  by  Wilc- 
ftiire  on  the  eaft.  It  is  a  county  of  0.eat  extent,  being  about 
fixty  miles  in  length,  from  weft  to  eaft,  fixty  miles  in  breadth, 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  290  miles  in  circumference. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  faid  to  be  the  mildeft  in  England  :  it 
is  in  moift  places  very  healthy,  and  upon  the  hilly  parts  exceed- 
ingly fine.  The  foil  is  various ;  the  eaftern  and  weftern  parts  of 
the  mire  are  mountainous  and  ftoney  j  they  yield  however  good 
pafture  for  fheep,  and  by  the  help  of  art  and  induftry  are  made 
to  produce  corn.  The  lower  grounds,  except  fueh  as  are  boggy 
or  fenny,  afford  corn  and  grafs  in  great  plenty,  and  a  valley  of  a 
very  large  extent,  divided  into  five  hundreds,  and  called  Taun- 
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ton  Dean,  or  the  vale  of  Taunton,  from  Taunton,  is  (o  exceed- 
ingly rich,  that  it  aftbrdscorn,  grafs,  and  fine  fruit  in  great  abun- 
dance, without  manure.  The  grain  of  this  county  fupplies  many 
foreign  and  domeftic  markets.     There  is  no  part  of  the  king- 
dom where   wood  thrives  better  than   in  Somerfctfhire  j  and   t 
teazle, a  fpecies  of  thiftle,  much  ufed  in  drefling  cloth,  is  almoft 
peculiar  to  this  county.     In  this  county  alfo,  on  the  beach  of 
the  Briftol  Channel,  there  is  found  a  weed,  or  fea  plant,  of 
which    the  inhabitants  make  cakes,   called  laver,   which  are 
whoefome  and  nourifhing  food,  and  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.     Somerfetfhire  is  famous  for  the  beft 
October   beer  in  England,  and  for  great  plenty  and  variety  of 
cyder  ;  and  the  beft  cheefe  in  the  kingdom  is  feid  to  be  made  at 
Cheddar,  near  Axbridge.     The  oxen  of  this  county  are  as  large 
as  thofe  of  Lancafhire  or  Lincolnfhire,  and  the  grain   of  the 
flefh  is  faid  to  be  finer.     The  vallies  fatten  a  prodigious  number 
of  fheep,  of  the  largeft  fize  in  England  :  the  fouth  ihore  alfo  fur- 
nifhes  the  inhabitants  with  lobfters,  crabs,  and  mackarel ;  the 
Briftol  Channel  and  the  Severn,  with  foles,  flounders,  plaife* 
ihrimps,  pawns,  herrings,  and  cod  ;  the  Parret  produces  plenty 
of  excellent  falmon,  and  the  Avon  abounds  with  a  fort  of  black- 
iih  eels,  fcarcely  as  big  as  a  goofe-quill,  called  elvers,  which  are 
lkimmed  up  in  vaft  quantities  with  fmall  nets,  and  which,  whea 
the  {kin  is  taken  off,  are  made  into  cakes  and  fried.     There  W 
great  plenty  of  wild  fowl  in  this  county,  but  there  being  but  few 
parks,  venifon  is  fcarce.     Here  is  a  traft  of  mountains  called 
Mendip  hills,  which  occupy  a  vaft  fpace  of  ground,  and  ftretch 
from  Whatiey,  near  Frome-Selwood,  on  the  eaft,  to  Axbridge 
on  the  weft,  and  from  Glaftonbury  on  the  fouth,  to  Bedminfter 
near  Briftol  on  the  north.    Thefe  mountains  are  the  moil  fa- 
mous in  England  for  coal  and  lead  mines,  but  the  lead  is  lefs  fofti 
du&Ue,  and  fufibie,  than  that  of  Derbyfhire,  and  confequently 
not  fo  proper  for  fheeting,  becaufe,  when  melted,  it  runs  into 
knots.     It  is  therefore  generally  exported,  or  caft  into  bullets 
and  fmall  (hot.     In  thefe  hills  there  are  alfo  mines  of  copper  and 
oker,  and  the  lapis  calaminaris,  which  melted  with  copper,  turns 
it  into  brafs,  is  dug  up  here  in  greater  quantities  than  in  any 
Other  part  of  England.     The  beautiful  foffil  called  Briftol  ftone 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  fome  rocks  upon  the  banks  of 
Avon  near  Briftol ;  and  at  Bifhop's  Chew,  or  Chew  Magna, 
near  Wrinton,  there  is  dug  up  a  red  bole,  which  is  called  by  the 
country  people  redding,  and  is  diftributed  from  thence  all  over 
England,  for  marking  of  fheep  and  other  ufes.     It  is  faid  to  be 
fometimes  fubftituted  by  apothecaries   for  a  fort  of  medicinal 
earth  brought  from  America. 

.The 
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The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Avon,  the  Bry^and 
the  Redred,  or  Parret  :  the  Avon,  called  alfo  Avon  Weft,  rifes 
in  Wiltfhire,  and  leparates  Somerfetfhire  from  Gloucefterfhire. 
The  Bry,  called  alfo  the  Bru  and  the  Brent,  rifes  in  a  large  wood 
or  foreft,  in  the  eaft  part  of  this  county,  upon  the  borders  of 
Wiltfhire,  called  Selwood,  from  which  the  neighbouring  coun- 
-try  was  formerly  called  Selwoodfhire.  From  Selwood  it  runs 
weftward,  and  dividing  the  county  nearly  into  two  equal  parts, 
falls  into  the  Briftol  Channel  a  few  miles  north  of  Bridgewater. 
The  Pedred,  or  Parret,  rifes  in  the  fouthermoft  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, near  Crewkern,  and  running  north-weft,  is  joined  by  the 
Evel,  or  Ivel,  the  Thone,  or  Tone,  the  Ordred,  and  fome  other 
fmall  rivers,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  aeftuary  of  the  Bry. 
Other  lefs  confiderable  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Frome,  the 
Axe,  and  the  Tor. 

This  county  is  large  and  populous :  it  is  divided  into  forty- 
two  hundreds,  and  contains  three  cities  and  thirty- one  market 
towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  and  diocele  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  has  385  parifhes.  All  forts  of  cloth  are 
manufactured  in  this  county,  as  broad  and  narrow  kerfeys,  drug- 
gits,  duroys,  and  Walloons,  together  with  ftockings  and  buttons  j 
and  in  the  fouth-eaft  parts  are  made  great  quantities  of  linen. 
The  value  of  the  woollen  manufacture  alone,  in  the  firft  hands, 
has  been  rated  at  a  million  a  year ;  and  if  a  calculation  was  made 
of  the  other  manufactures  of  the  county  and  its  produce,  by 
mines,  tillage,  feeding,  grazing,  dairies,  and  pther  articles  of 
trade,  it  is  though^  that  the  account  would  be  more  than  the  pro- 
duceof  any  other  county,  Middlesex  only  excepted. 

BRISTOL. 

This  cky  is  reckoned  the  fecond  in  the  Britifh  dominions  for 
trade,  wealth,  and  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  117  miles  dif- 
tant  from  London,  and  was  made  a  county  of  itfelf  in  the  reign 
of  "Edward  the  Third.  It  firft  had  the  privilege  of  a  mayor  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor, 
a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen.,  two  fheriffs,  and  forty-two  com- 
mon-council men.  It  is  a  bifhop's  fee  ;  and  the  tradefrrien  of 
the  city  are  incorporated  into  feveral  companies,  each  of  which 
has  a  hall,  or  fome  large  hired  room,  for  their  meetings ;  and  by 
a  charter  of  queen  Elizabeth,  every  man  that  marries  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  citizenof  Briftol,  becomes  free  of  the  city.  This  city 
ftands  upjjn  the  north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  river  Avon,  and  is 
therefor^partly  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  and  partly  in  that  of 
Somerfet  ;  but  though  the  greateft  part  of  the  city  now  ftands 
upon  the  Gloucefterfhire  fide  of  the  river,  yet  before  Briftol  was 
made  a  .county  of  itfelf?  it  was  by  the  parliament  rolls  always 

2  (^2  reckoned 
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reckoned  to  be  in  Somerfetfhire.  The  north  and  fouth  parts  of 
this  city  are  connected  by  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  Avon,  confift- 
ing  of  four  broad  arches  ;  but  it  is  encumbered  with  houfes, 
on  each  fide  of  it,  which  renders  the  paffage  on  foot  not  only  in- 
convenient but  dangerous,  there  being  no  room  for  pofts,  and  the 
pavement  being  made  very  flippery  by  the  conftant  paflage  of 
carriages  without  wheels,  called  fledges  ;  for  carts  are  not  per- 
mitted, for  fear  of  fhakingand  damaging  the  arches  of  the  vaults 
and  gutters  that  are  made  under  ground,  for  carrying  the  filth, 
of  the  city  into  the  river.  The  itreets  of  this  city  are  narrow, 
and  irregular;  and  the  houfes  are  built  like  thofe  in  London  be- 
fore the  fire  in  1666,  with  the  upper  ftories  projecting  beyond 
the  lower  ;  they  are  crowded  clofe  together,  and  many  are  five 
and  fix  ftories  high.  The  city  with  its  fuburbs  is  very  compact, 
being  almoft  as  broad  as  long.  The  Gloucefterfhirc  fide  of  the 
city  is  four  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  is  more  popu- 
lous than  the  Somerfetfhire  fide  ;  which  latter  is  two  miles  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  which  makes  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  city  feven  miles.  It  is  fuppofed  to  contain  13,000  houfes, 
and  95,000  inhabitants. 

This  city  had  formerly  a  cattle,  and  was  inclofed  with  wall?, 
which  were  demolifhed  in  the  time  of  William  the  Second,  yet 
fome  parts  of  them  ftill  remain,  together  with  two  of  their  gates, 
called  Ratcliff  gate  and  Temple  gate  :  there  are  alfo  feveral 
other  gates  leading  into  the  city,  the  names  of  which  are,  St. 
Nicholas's  gate,  Back-ftreet  gate,  Marfh  gate,  St.  Leonard's 
gate,  St.  Giles's  gate,  St.   John's   gate,  Needlefs  gate,  Pithay 
gate,  Frcomgate,  Newgate,  and  Caftlegate.     Here  is  3  cathe- 
dral and  eighteen  parifh.  churches,  befides  feven  or  eight  meeting- 
houfes  of  proteftant  diflenters,  including  a   confiderable  num- 
ber of   quakers.      The  cathedral  was  formerly  the  collegiate 
church  of  a  mbnaftery,  dedicated  to  St.  Auguftine,  and  was 
founded  in  1 148,  by  Robert  Fitz- Harding,  and  upon  the  diflblu- 
tion  of  monafteries  was  eredted  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth  into  a 
bifhop's  fee,  with  a  dean,  fix  prebendaries,  and  other  officers  : 
there  is  nothing  in  the  building  worthy  of  note.     The   other 
churches  in  this  city  which  merit  particular  notice  are ;  St.  Ma- 
ry's RadclifF,'  which  is  the  chief  parifh  church  of  this  place,  and 
Hands  without  the  walls  in  the  county  of  Somerfet ;  it  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  William  Canning,  an 
alderman  of  this  city,  and  is  a  magnificent  ftrudture,  in  the  Go- 
thic ftile,  with  a  high  tower  ;   the  roof  is  curioufly  vaulted  with 
ftone  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  the  fineff.  parifh  church 
in  England-*— St.  Stephen's  church,  which   ftands  in  the  heart 
of  the -'city, 'and  has  a  very    beautiful   and  (lately  tower — The 
church  of  All  Saints  :  this  has  a  fteeple  built  in  imitation  of  that 
.'■-•-  •  •■  ot 
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of  Bow  church  in  the  city  of  London- — And  temple  church  ; 
which  is  remarkable  for  a  tower  that  leans  to  one  fide.  There  are 
in  this  eighteen  charitable  foundations  called  hpfpitals  j  the 
principal  af.  which  are  the  ten  following,  Queen  Elizabeth's* 
hofpital,  which  before  the  dhTolution  of  the  monafteries,  was  a, 
collegiate  church,  but  afterwards  converted  into  a  charitable  ufe, 
by  T.  Carre,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  this  place,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  gave  her  name 
to  this  hofpital.  In  1706  it  was  rebuilt,  and  further  endowed 
by  contribution.  Here  100  boys  are  taught  to  read  a,nd  write, 
and  otherwife  fitted  out  for  fea  or  land  fervice,  and  81.  8s.  is 
given  to  put  each  boy  apprentice,  upon  his  leaving  the  hofpital. 
The  bpys  ;of  this  hofpital  are  drefled  much  in  the  fame  manner 

as  thofe  of  Chrift's  hofpital  at  London. Colfton's  hofpital, 

founded  by  Edward  Colfton,  Efq.  for  joo  boys,  who  are  main- 
tained and  taught  for  feven  years,  when  they  are  put  out  ap- 
prentices.   The  mafter  of  this  (chop]  is  allowed  ioool.  a  year  for 

the  maintenance  of  the  boys. An  hofpital  founded  alfo  by 

Edward  Colfton,  in  1691,  for  12  men  and  12  women,  with  an 
allowance  of  three  (hillings  a  week  each,  and  twenty-four  facks 
of  coals  a  year.  The  elder  brother  has  fix  (hillings  a  week  ;  the 
governor  has  an  apartment  and  garden,  with  an  handfome  allow- 
ance j  and  here  is  a  neat  chapel,  in  which,  prayers  are  read 
twice  every  day. -An  hofpital  founded  partly  by  Edward  Col- 
fton, and  partly  by  the  merchants  of  this  city,  for  30  poor  men 

and  women,  who  have  each  2s.  a  week  befides  coals. A 

fchool  built  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Colfton,  for  teaching  and 
cloathing  40  boys. — —Fofter's  hofpital,  for  fix  men  and  eight 

women,  each  of  which  has  an  allowance  of  2s.  a  week 

Merchant  Taylors  hofpital,  where  two  men  and  nine  women 
have  each  2s.  and  6d.  a  week  befides  a  dinner  and  is.  every 
three  months. — ; — -St.  John's  hofpital,  where  12  women  are 
allowed  2s.  a  week  each  befides  a  fack  of  coals,  and  is.  each  at 

Chriftmas. An  hofpital  over  againft  St.  John's,  for  12  men. 

and  12  women,  who  are  allowed  2s.  and  4d.  a  week  each,   and 

warning and   St.  Peter's  hofpital,  which   is  an  infirmary 

opened  in  J738,  for  the  fick  and  diftrefl'ed  poor  of  this  city. 

Here  is  a  guild-hall,  in  which  are  held  the  feffions  and  affixes, 
and  the  mayorfs  and  fheriff's  court ;  and  adjoining  to  it  is  a  fpa- 
cious  lofty  room,  called  St.  George's  chape],  in  which  the  mayor 
and  fherifFs  are  annually  chofen  ;  and  here  is  alfo  a  large  coun- 
cil room  lately  rebuilt,  where  the  mayor  and  (ome  of  the  alder- 
men meet  every  day,  except  Sundays,  for  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice.  On  the  13th  of  March,  1741,  was  laid  in  this  city  the 
iirft  ftone  of  an  exchange,  which  was  finifhed  and  opened  with 
great  pomp  on  the  21ft  of  September,  1743,     It  is  built  in  the 

manner 
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manner  of  the  Royal  Exchange  at  London,  and  is  about  two- 
thirds   as    large.     The  ftrudture  is  all  of   free-ftone,    and  is 
the  beft  of  its  kind  in    Europe.     It  has  four  entrances  to  the 
fquare  within,  and  above  are  rooms  for  (hops.     The  ground 
upon  which  it  (lands  coft  the  chamber  of  the  city  20,oool.   and 
behind  the  building  there  is  a  large  piece  of  ground  laid  out  for 
the  markets.     In  a  ftreet  called  Wine-ftreet  in  this  city,  there  is 
a  large  corn  market  built  of  free  ftone,   and  a  guard-room  ad- 
joining to  it,  with  barracks  for  foldiers.     And,  in  the  middle  of 
a  fq i:ate  called  College-green,  which  looks  over  all  the  city  and 
harbour,  and  is  a  very  delightful  place,  there  is  a  fine  Gothic 
ftructure,  called  a  Crofs,  with  the  effigies  of  feveral  kings  of 
England  round  it.     On  the  north  fide  of  a  large  fquare,  called  ' 
•Qu--en's  fquare,  which  is  adorned  with  rows  of  trees  and  an 
equeftrian   ftatue  of  William  the  Third,  there  is  a  cuftom- 
houfe,  with  a  quay  half  a  mile  in  length,  (aid  to  be  one  of  the 
moil  commodious  in  England,  for  (hipping  and  landing  of  mer- 
chants goods.     This  place  is  famous  for  a  medicinal  hot  fpring, 
which  rifes  near  the  Avon,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  and  is  very 
much  frequented  from  April  to  September.     The  water  of  this 
Ipring  is  thought  to  be  impregnated  with  chalk,  lapis  calcarius, 
and  calaminaris.    It  is  lighter  than  other  water,  clear,  pure,  and 
(oft,  and  has  a  gentle  degree  of  heat.    It  is  prefcribed  foT  inflam- 
mations, fpitting  of   blood,  the  dyfentery,  diabetes,  &c.     It  is 
not  only  drank  at  the  pump-room,  but  every  morning  cried  in 
the  ftreetsof  the  city  like  milk ;  and  it  retains  its  virtue  longer 
than  any  other  medicinal  waters.     Near  the  well  there  is  a  houfe 
"built,  with  the  aflembly  room  and  convenient  lodgings.     Conii- 
derable  manufactures  of  woollen  fluffs,  particularly  cantaloonty~* 
are  carried  on  in  this  city;  and  there  are  15   glafs- houfes,  that 
are  fupplied  with  coal  from  Kingfwood  and  Mend  ip- hills,  fome 
for  gla.fles  and  others  for  bottles,  for  which  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand at  the  hot  well  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  the  bath  for 
exporting  their  mineral  waters,  &c.     Briftol  has  the  moft  confi- 
derable  trade  of  any  port  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  except  Lon- 
don.   Its  merchants  were  the  firft  adventurers  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies j  and  it  was' computed  near  half  a  century  ago,  that  the 
trade  of  this  city  employed  no  lefs  than  2O00  fail  of  (hips.     It 
has  a  very  great  trade  .to  the  Weft  Indies,  fifty  Weft  India  (hips 
having  frequently  arrived  here  at  once.     It  has  alfo  a  confider- 
able  trade  to  Guinea,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  Norway  ;  and 
a  principal  branch  of  its  commerce  is  that  with  Ireland  ;  from 
whence  tallow,  linen,  woollen,  and  bay-yarn,  are  imported  in 
yaft  quantities.    Its  trade  to  the  Streights  is  alfo  very  confiderablt, 
and  is  has  acquired  the  whole  trade  of  South  Wales,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  trade  of  North  W  ales,  by  the  conveniency  of 
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the  Severn  and  the  Wye.  Alfo  the  fhop-keepers  here,  who  are 
generally  whokfale  dealers,  lend  goods  by  land  carriage  to  Exe- 
ter, Bath,  Wales,  Froome,  and  all  the  principal  towns  from 
Southampton,  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Trent.  On  the  north- 
weft  fide  of  the  city  is  Brandon-hill,  where  the  laundrefles  dry 
their  linen,  tor  which  purpofe  it  is  faid  it  was  granted  to  the  city 
by  queen  Elizabeth. 

BATH  is  107  miles  from  London.     This  city  took  its  name 
from  fome  natural  hot  baths,  for  the  medicinal  virtues  of  which 
this  place  has  been  long  celebrated  and  much  frequented.     This 
city  was  famous  among  the  Romans  for  its  medicinal  waters. 
Upon  the  fpot  where  the  cathedral  church  now  {rands,  a  temple 
is  faid  to  have  formerly  been  dedicated  to  Minerva,  who  was  the 
tutelar  deity  of  thofe  fprings,  and   from  thence  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons called  this  city  Caer  Palladur,  i.  e.  the  city  of  the  water  of 
Pallas.     It  was  afterwards  called  by  the  Saxons  Accmannefceaf- 
/<?r,  which  fignifies  the  city  of  Valetudinarians  5  and  upon  Lanf- 
down  hill,  near  this  city,  there  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  remains  of 
a  fortification,  thought  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  Saxons  in 
the  year  520,  when  they  defended  themfelves  againft  the  viclo- 
rious  king  Arthur. 

Bath  is  a  biftiop's  fee,  united  to  that  of  Wells,  and  is  govern- 
ed under  a  charter  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  a  mayor,  ei»ht  alder- 
men, and  twenty-four  common-council  men.  This  city  ftands 
in  a  valley,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  and  is  in- 
circled  by  hills  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  furrounded 
with  walls,  which  though  flight,  and  almoft  entire,  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  and  the  upper  Dart  feems 
to  have  been  repaired  with  the  ruins  of  Roman  buildings.  The 
fmallcompafsof  ground  incloicd  by  thefe  walls,  is  in  the  form  of 
a  pentagon,  and  in  the  walls  there  are  four  gates  and  a  poftern, 
which,  fome  years  fince,  were  all  demolished  and  taken  away. 
The  gates  were  the  North  gate,  which  was  the  entrance  from; 
London  ;  the  Weft  gate,  a  handfome  ftone  building  where 
ibme  of  the  royal  family  have  formerly  lodged  ;  the  South  gate, 
which  led  to  the  bridge  over  the  Avon  ;  andTthe  Eaft  gate,  which 
led  to  a  ferry  over  the  fame  river. 

There  are  in  this  city  a  cathedra!  and  three  parifh  churches. 
The  cathedral,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was  beo-un  in 
1137,  by  Dr.  Oliver  King,  biftiop  of  this  fee,  but  not  Hnifhed 
till  1612  ;  though  fmal!,  it  is  a  noble  llru&ure,  and  the  infide  of 
the  roof  is  neatly  wrought :  in  the  middle  there  is  an  handfome 
tower,  with  a  ring  of  eight  bells,  and  the  eaft  window  is  very 
magnificent.  On  the  principal  front  of  this  cathedral,  befiaes 
flatues  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  are  the  figures  of  bi^&ds  afvc-nJ- 
«ig,  in  memory  of  a  dream,  by  which,  H  is  faid,  the  aforemen- 
tioned 
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iioned  prelate  was  induced  to  build  this  church.  The  pariffi 
churches  are  St.  James's,  St.  Mary's,  and  St.  Michael's,  in  each 
of  which  there  is  a  ring  of  bells,  but  in  the  buildings  there  is  no- 
thing remarkable.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  cathedral  there  are 
fome  remains  of  an  abbey,  to  which  the  church  formerly  be- 
longed. The  gate  houfe  of  the  abbey  is  ftill  ftanding:  it  has 
a  long  time  been  converted  into  lodgings,  and  has  been  honour* 
ed  with  the  refidence  of  king  James  the  Second,  queen  Mary, 
confort  of  king  William,  queen  Anne,  and  her  royal  conforr, 
George  Prince  of  Denmark.  There  are  in  this  city  a  free 
fchool,  and  two  charity  fchools  j  one  for  fifty  boys,  and  the  other 
for  fifty  girls,  who  are  cloathed  and  taught.  Here  is  an  hofpital 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  founded  by  Fitz  Joceline,  bifhop  of 
this  fee  in  the  twelfth  century,  for  the  poor  lick  people  who 
come  hither  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  with  a  handfome 
chapel  of  white  free-ftone.  Here  alfo  is  an  alms-houfe,  cal- 
led Rufcot's  charity,  and  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve 
inen  and  twelve  women.  There  are  other  alms-houfes  in  this 
place,  fupported  chiefly  by  the  chamber  of  the  city  ;  and  in 
1738  the  firft  ftone  was  laid  of  a  general  hofpital  or  infirmary, 
which  is  a  good  building,  100  feet  in  front,  and  90  deep  :  it  will 
accommodate  150  patients,  and  is  intended  for  the  reception  of 
the  fick  and  lame  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

There  is  a  grove  near  the  Abbey  church  called  Orange  fquare, 
in  compliment  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  a  monumental 
ftone  erected  with  an  infcription,  importing  that  his  health  was 
reftored  by  drinking  thefe  waters.  Over  the  market-houfe  is  the 
town-hall,  a  grand  ftone  building,  erected  on  2©  pillars,  at  the: 
upper  end  of  which  are  pictures  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales, 
fon  of  George  the  Second,  and  of  his  princefs,  being  their  pre- 
fent  to  the  corporation  j  and  round  this  hall  hang  the  pictures  of 
all  the  members  of  the  corporation,  drawn  at  the  expence  of  the 
late  general  Wade,  then  one  of  the  reprefentatives.  Here  are 
alfo  the  effigies  of  the  Britifh  king  Coel,  Who  is  faid  to  have  given 
the  city  its  firft  charter ;  and  of  Edgar  a  Saxon  king,  who  was 
crowned  here  in  the  year  974.. 

In  this  city  there  are  five  hot  baths,  called  the  King's  bath, 
the  Queen's  bath,  the  Crofs  bath,  the  Hot  bath,  and  the  Leper's 
bath.  There  is  alfo  a  cold  bath.  In  each  bath  there  is  a  pump, 
for  applying  the  water  in  a  ftream,  upon  any  particular  part  of 
the  body,  when  it  is  required ;  and  each  is  furnifhed  with 
benches  to  fit  on,  rings  to  hold  by,  and  proper  guides  for  both 
fexes. 

The  King's  bath  is  fixty  feet  fquare,  fupplied  by  many  hot 
fprings  that  rife  in  the  middle  of  it.  Contiguous  to  this  bath  is 
a  neat  pump-room,  where  the  company  meet  to  drink  the  water, 

which 
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which  is  conveyed  to  it  from  the  fprings,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  drank, 
by  a  marble  pump.  There  is  in  this  bath  a  figure  of  an  anticnt 
Britifh  king,  called  Blcyden  the  Soothfayer,  with  an  infeription, 
importing  that  he  difcovercd  the  ufe  of  thefe  fprings,  300  years 
before  the  chriftian  rera. 

The  fshieeris  bath  is  feparated  from  the  King's  Bath  only  bji  a 
wall.  It  has  nofpring;  but  receives  its  water  from  the  King's 
Bath,  therefore  is  lefs  hot. 

The  Crofs  bath  had  its  name  from  a  crofs  that  formerly  flood 
in  the  middle  of  it.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  its  heat  is 
alfo  lefs  than  that  of  the  King's  Bath,  becaufe  it  has  fewer  fprings. 
This  bath,  which  is  molt  frequented  by  perlons  of  quality,  was 
covered  by  James  Ley,  earl  of  Marlborough.  One  one  fide  is  a 
gallery,  where  gentlemen  and  ladies  converfe  with  their  friends 
in  the  bath. '  On  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  balcony  for  mufic,  which 
plays  all  the  time  of  bathing  ;  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  marble 
pillar,  adorned  with  curious  fculptures,  which  was  erected  at  the 
expence  of  the  earl  of  Melfort,  in  compliment  to  king  James  the 
Second,  and  his  queen,  and  in  memory  of  their  meeting  here. 
The  guides  of  this  bath  fay,  that  in  a  ftrong  wefterly  wind  a  cold 
air  blows  from  the  fprings,  but  when  the  wind  is  eafterly,  and  the 
weather  clofe,  with  a  fmall  rain,  the  water  is  fo  hot,  asfcarcely 
to  be  endured,  though  the  king's  bath,  and  the  hot  bath  are  then 
colder  than  ufual.  it  is  alfo  obferved,  that  in  hot  weather  a  large 
black  fly  is  frequently  fecn  in  the  water  of  this  bath,  and  is  faid 
to  live  under  water,  and  to  come  up  from  the  fprings.  This  bath 
will  fill  in  fifteen  orfixteen  hours  all  the  year  round,  and  is  more 
temperate  than  either  the  king's  bath  or  the  hot  bath.  The  wa- 
ter is  faid  to  corrode  (liver. 

The  Hot  Bath  was  thus  called  from  having  been  formerly  hot- 
ter than  the  reft,  but  was  not  then  fo  large  as  it  is  now. 

The  Leper's  Bath  is  formed  from  the  overflowings  of  the  Crofs 
Bath,  and  is  allotted  for  the  ufeof  the  poor  people,  fupported  by 
the  charity  of  the  place. 

The  Cold  Bath  is  fupplied  by  a  fine  cold  fpring,  and  was  ercckd 
by  contribution  not  many  years  ago. 

Thefe  hot  fprings  were  fenced  in  by  the  Romans  with  a  wall, 
to  feparate  them  from  the  common  cold  fprings,  with  which  this 
place  abounds  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition,  that  they  alfo  made  fub- 
tenanean  canals  to  carry  off  the  cold  waters,  left  they  fhculd  mix 
with  thefe.  As  this  city  lies  in  a  valley,  furrounded  with  hills, 
the  heat  of  thefe  waters  and  their  milky  detergent  quality,  are 
afcribed  to  the  admixture  and  fermentation  of  two  d liferent  wa- 
ters, diftilling' from  two  of  thofe  hills,  one  called  Clarton  Down, 
and  the  other  Lanfdown.  The  water  from  Ckirton  Down  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fulphureous  or  bituminous,  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  ; 
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and  the  water  from  Lanfdown  is  thought  to  be  tinctured  with- 
iron  ore. 

Thefe  waters  are  grateful  to  the  ftomach,  have  a  mineral  tafte 
and  a  ftrong  fcent ;  they  are  of  a  blu;fh  colour,  and  fend  up. a 
thin  vapour  ;  they  are  neither  diuretic  nor  cathartic,  though  if 
fait  be  added*  they  purge  immediately.  After  long  ftanding,  they 
tlepofit  a  black  mud,  which  is  ufed  by  way  of  cataplafms  for  lo- 
cal pains,  and  proves  of  more  fervice  to  fome  than  the  waters 
themfelves.  This  mud  they  alfo  depofit  on  diftiilation.  They 
are  beneficial  in  diforders  of  the  head,  in  cuticular  difeafes,  in 
obflru£lions  and  conftipations  of  the  bowels,,  which  they  ftrength- 
en  by  reftoring  their  loll  tone  and  reviving  the  vital  heat.  They 
are  found  of  great  ufe  in  the  feurvy  and  (tone,  and  in  raoft  dif- 
eafes of  women  and  children,  and  are  ufed  as  a  Lft  remedy  uiob- 
ftinate  chronic  difeafes,  which  they  fometimes  cure. 

The  feafons  for  drinking  the  Bath  waters  are  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  \  the  Spring  feafon  begins  with  April  and  ends  with 
June  }  the  Autumn  feafon  begins  with  September  and  lafts  till 
December,  an^i  fome  patients  remain  here  all  the  winter.  In  the 
Spring  this  place  is  moft  frequented  for  health,  and  in  the  Au- 
tumn for  pleafure,  when  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the  company  come 
to  partake  of  the  amufements  of  the  place  :  in  fome  feafons  there 
have  been  no  Ids  than  8000  perfons  at  Bath,  befides  its  inhabi- 
tants. There  is  an  officer  put  in  by  the  mayor  to  fuperintend  the 
baths,  to  keep  order  among  the  bathers  and  their  guides. 

Without  the  walls  of  this  city  there  is  a  quadrangle  of  elegant 
ftone- buildings,  called  Queen- fquare,  lately  erected:  the  front 
extends  200  feet,  and  is  enriched  with  columns  and  pilafters  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  On  one  fide  of  the  fquare  is  a  fine  chapeJ, 
and  in  the  center,  an  obelifk  feventy  feet  high,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, importing,  that  '  it  was  erected  by  Richard  Nafh,  Efq;  in 
1  memory  of  honour  beftowed,  and  in  gratitude  for  benefits  con- 
*  ferred  on  this  city  by  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Wales,  in  1 738/ 
when  their  royal  highnefles  lodged  in  this  fquare.  On  the  10th 
of  March  1739-40,  the  firft  ftone  of  another  new  and  magnifi- 
cent fquare  was  laid,  on  thefouth  fide  of  the  city,  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river.  The  principal  fide  of  this  fquare,  according  to  the 
original  plan,  was  to  have  the  appearance  of  but  one  houfe,  tho* 
it  was  to  have  been  divided  into  feveral  ;  it  is  500  feet  long,  and 
the  two  wings  are  260  feet  each.  In  each  front  are  63,  windows, 
and  in  each  wing  31.  This  building,  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  looks  like  one  grand  palace.  It  was  to  have  heen  adorned 
with  300  col  urns  and  pilafters  of  the  Corinthian  order  j  upon 
the  corner  of  every  fide,  there  was  to  have  been  a  tower,  and  in 
every  front  a  center- houfe  and  pediment  j  but  in  executing  this 
plan,  it  was  judged  proper  to  lay  afide  the  ornaments.  In  this 
i^uare  is  a  futperb  ball-room,  in  form  an  Egyptian  hall,  90  feet 
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Jong  and  52  broad,  and  an  afiembly  room  of  the  fame  dimenfions, 
with  a  garden  and  bowling  green.     On  the  eaft  fide  is  a  grand 
•parad  ,  called  the  North  Parade,  200  yaids  in  length,  and  a  ter- 
Tace  500  yards  in  circumference,  with  fe\eral  other  walks  :  and 
■a  br,idge  of  one  arch,  120  feet  wide,  over  the  river  Avon,  on  the 
•fouth  fide  of  this  fquare.     Here  is  alfo  another  grand  parade,  cal- 
led  the  South  Parade,  with  a  row  of  (lately  houfes  ;  and  the 
north  fide  of  an  area,  620  feet  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
310  in  breadth,  called  the  Royal  Forum,  is  enclofed  with  a  mag- 
nificent pile  of  buildings,  confiding  of  nine  houfes,  and  forming 
*  one  uniform  ftruclure,  crowned  with  a  baluftrade.     The  (tone 
of  which  the  houfes  are  built,  is,  for  the  molt  part,  dug  out  of 
quarries  upon  Clarton  Down,  where  there  are  frequent  horfe- 
races.     From  thefe  quarries  it  is  brought  down  a  fteep  hill  to  the 
river  Avon,  by  means  of  a  carious  machine,   invented  by  Mr. 
Allen,  formerly  poit-nxafter,  and  mayor  of  this  city.     Stone  is 
therefore  purchafed  in  this  place  at  fo  frnaii  an  expence,  that 
building  is  cheaper  here  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.     From   the   fame  quairies  ftone  is   alfo  fent  by  the 
Avon  to  Briftol,  London,  and  other  places,  in  great  abundance, 
for  building.  Among  the  buildings,  here,  is  that  called  the  King^s 
Orrcus,  wfeich  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the 
mod  elegant  buildings  in  England,  the  noufes  being  all  uniform, 
and  of  one  fize  j  the  front  is  adorned  with  three  rows  of  pilaf- 
ters,  the  firft  Doric,  thefecond  Ionic,  and  the  third  Corinthian, 
and  on  the  whole  forms  a  moft  beautiful  appearance.     Besides  th«s 
cathedral,  and  three  parifh  churches,  here  are  likewise  meeting- 
'houfes-for  proteftant  difTenters,  and  a  few  years  ago,  the  Goun- 
tefs  of  Huntingdon,  at  her  own  fole  expence,  built  a  chapel  far 
the  ufe  of  the  Methodifts. 

W  E  L  L  S  is  120  miles  from  London.  This  city  derives  it* 
name  from  the  great  number  of  fprings  or  wells  that  are  in  and 
about  it.  It  was  erec-ted  into  an  epifcopal  lee  in  905  ;  bu:  Jo- 
•hannes-  de  Villula,  the  fixteenth  bifliop,  transferred  this  fee  to 
Bath,  and  renounced  the  title  of  Wells  j  after  which  hot  dis- 
putes arofe  between  the  churches  of  Bath  and  Wells,  concerning 
the  election  of  a  bifhop  j  but  they  were  compromifed  about  the 
year  11 33,  by  bifhop  Robert  ;  and  it  was  fettled,  that  whenever 
the  fee  became  vacant,  the  bifliop  (hould  be  elected  by  the  canons 
both  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but  that  precedency  in  ftile  fhould  be 
given  to  Bath  ;  ttyt  he  flhould  be  inftalled  in  both  churches.,  ancl 
afterwards  it  was  determined,  that  both  churches  fhould  make  one 
full  chapter  for  the  bifliop.  Wells  was  firft  made  a  free  borough  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  was  raifed  into  a  city  by  queenv 
Elis&abeth,  under  wjjofe  charter  it  is  governed,  by  amayor,recor- 
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der,  fcven  matters  or  aldermen,  fixteen  gownfmen  or  common- 
councilman.     This  is  a  fmall  but  neat  city,  fituated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Mendip  hills ;  the  buildings  are  handfome,  and  the  ftreets 
broad,     Hue  is  a  cathedral  and  one  parifh  church  j  the  cathe- 
dral is.  fad  to  have  b  btjiU  by  king  Ina,  about  the  year  704: 
it  was  aitu wards  lo  cirectua'J.y  repaired  by  bifhop  Fitz-Joceline, 
that  it  was  confidered  as  a  new  work.    The  front  of  this  Gothic 
ftruc'turc,  which  has  been  built  upwards  of  500  years,  is  much 
admired  fpr  its  imagery,  and-  carved  ftone-  woi  k,  but  particularly 
for  a  window  which  is  moft  cur:ouily  painted.     Adjoining  to  the 
church  are  fpacious  cloifters,  and  a  chapter-houfe,  which  is  built 
in  the  manner  of  a  rotunda,  fupported  by  one  pillar  in  the  middle. 
There  is  alfo  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  fome  very  good  hnufes, 
and  a  bifhop's  palace,  in  which  is  a  fine  chapel,  built  by  bifhop 
Fitz;  Jocelin,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptifr.     The  pahce  \s 
one  of  the  handfomeft  in  the  kingdom  :  it  is  fortified  with  walls 
and  a  moat,  and,   on  the  fouth  fide,  looks  like  a  caftle.     The 
members  of  this  cathedral  are  a  bifhop,  dean,  precentor,  chancel- 
lor, three  arch-deacons,  a  treafurer,  a  fubuean,, fifty-nine  preben- 
daries, an  organift,  four  pried- vicarb,  eight  lay-vicars,  fix  chorif- 
ters,  and  other  officers. 

Here  is  a  charity  fchool,  which  was  erected  in  17 14,  for  teach- 
ing 20  boys  and  20  girls.     An  hofpital  was  founded  here  by  bi- 
fhop Babwith,  for  30  poor  men  and  women ;  and  another  hof- 
pital was  founded  by  bifhop  Still,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  few 
poor  women.  Mr.  Bricks,  a  woollen-draper,  built  an  almfhoufe 
here  for  four  poor  men  ;  Mr.  Llewellin  built  another,  for  poor 
women;  Mr.  Harper  another  for  four  poor  wool-combers  ;    and 
Mr.  Andrews  another  for  four  poor  women.     In  the  middle    of 
the  city  is  the  old  market-houfe,  called  the  Crofs  ;  and  near  it  is 
another  market-houfe,  erected  fome  years  ago,  which  is  a  hand* 
fome  building,  and  is  alfo  the  town-houfe,  where  the  corporation 
meets,  and  where  the  judges  hold  the  afiizes.     Here  is  alfo  a 
town  hall,  which  ftands  over  bifhop  Babwith's   hofpital.     Near 
the  bifhop's  palace  is  a  well  called  St.  Andrew's  well,  which  is 
.  reckoned  one  of  the  fined  fprings  in  the  kingdom.     Some  bone- 
lace  is  made  here  ;  but  the  poor  are  chiefly  employed  in  knitting 
ilockings.     The  little  river  Welve  runs  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
and  the  adj -.cent  country  is  pleafant. 

MARKET-TOWNS. 

Taunton  is  fo  called  by  a  corruption  of  the  original,  name 

.  TChone-tptun  or  Tone-town^  which  it  derived  from  its  fituation 

upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Thone,  or  Tone.    This  town  is  145 

miles  from  London,  and  had  a  charter  from  king  Charles  the 

Juitj.  which  was  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Se- 
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Cond,  by  the  corporation  refufing  to  renounce  the  folemn  league 
and  covenant.     After  this  the  borough  remained  feventeen  years 
without  a  charter^  at  the  end  of  which  time  a   ne\y  one    was 
procured  for  it  from  &'ng  Charles  the  Second  ;  under  which  >'  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  t$o  al- 
dermen, 24  capital  burgefjes,  a  town-clerk,  two  conflables,   wo 
portreeves,  and  two  ierjeahts  at  mace.     Befides  thefe  rnagiftr  tes, 
there  are  fix  gentlemen  who  are  juftices  of  the  peace  at  large,  and 
may  acl:  within  the  borough.     The  mayor  and  aldermen     re 
chofen  yearly  out  of  the  burgefTes;  and  the  portreeves  have  the 
benehYof  the  {landings  in  the  market,  which  they  let  upon  leafe 
for  40  or  50I.  a  year.     The  mayor's  officers  have  no  power  to 
arrefl: }  and  there  is  no  prifon  Here,  buta  bridewell  for  vagrants  j 
debtors  and  criminals  being  lent  to  the  county  gaol  at   Uchefter"; 
nor  have  the  corporation  any  lands,  boufes,  or  joint  flock  of  mo- 
ney, fo  that  though  th.is  is  one  of  the  moll  flourishing  towns  in 
the  county,  it  is  the  meaneft  corporation.     There  is   fomething 
particular  in  the  method  ufed   by  fome  perfons  in  this  town  to 
qualify  themfelves  for  being  electors  in  the  choice  of  members  to 
jeprefent  it  in  parliament.     It  is  a  privilege  of  this  place,  that 
every  pot  walloper,  that  is,  all  whodrefs  their  own  victuals,  are 
entitled  to  vote.     In  confequerice  of  this  privilege  the  inmates  or 
lodgers,  fome  jfhort  time  before  an  election,  have  each  a  fire  made 
in  the  ftreet,  at  which  they  drefs  victuals  publickly,  left  their 
votes  mould  be  called  in  queflion.     This   town  is  mod  delight- 
fully fituated  ;  and  the  fleets  are  many  of  them    fpacious  and 
handfome,  and  here  are  two  pari(h  churches,  one  of  which,  St^ 
Mary   Magdalen's,  is  a  fpacious   edifice,  with  a    high  tower 
and  (lately  pinnacles,  adorned  with  carved  work.     Here  are  alfo 
feveral  meeting-houfes  of  proteftant  diiTenters,  and  a  differing 
academy  to  train  up  perfons  for  their  minifters,     Here  are  like- 
wife  a  grammar  fchool,  well  endowed,  and  an   hofpital  for  fix 
jrneri  and  ten  women  ;  and  alfo  alrris-houfes,  founded  by — Huifh, 
a  native  of  this  place,  and  others  founded  by  Mrs.  Henley  far  20 
men  and  women.     A  caftle  was  built  here  by  one  of  the  bifhops 
of  Winchefter,  to  the  prelates  of  which  fee  this  town  and  deanry 
belonged,  even  before  the  conqueft.     This  caftle  was  a  building 
of  great  extent :  the  caftle-hall,  with  the  outward  gate,  and  por- 
ter's lodge,  are  {till  Handing  j  and  in  the  hall,  which  is  very  large^ 
the  aflizes  for  the  county  are  generally  held.     At  the  entrance 
into  the  court,  and  over  againfl  the  hall,  is  the  exchequer  where 
the  bifhop's  clerk  keeps  his  office,  and  a  court  is  held  every  Sa- 
turday for  the  bifhop's  tenants.     Here  is  a  market-houfe,  over 
which  is  a  town-hall  5  and  a  fine  bridge  is  ere&ed  over  the  Tone, 
confiding  of  fix  arches,  and  kept  in  repair  at  the  expence  of  the* 
county.     JVjany  thoufand   perfons  are  here  employed  in  the  raa-i 
nufadures  of  ferges,  dyroysj  fagathees,  fhalloons,    and  other 
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woollen  ftufc,  (or  the  weaving  of  which,  noo  looms  have  at  a 
time  be<  n  employed  in  (his  place.  The  river  Tone,  by  an  aft 
of  parliament  pailed  fn  the  reign  of  king  William  the  Third,was 
made  navigable  by  barges  from  Taunton  to  Bridgewater. 

Bridge  water  is   14.2  miles  from  London  ;  it  was  made 
a  free  borough  by  king  John,  and  a  diftinct.  county  by  Henry  the 
Eighth.     It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  two  aldermen, 
who  arejufHcesof  the  peace,  and  24  common-council  men.     It 
has  alfo  a  town-clerk,  a  clerk  of  the  market,  a  water-bailiff,  and 
two  ferjeants  at  mace.     Gut  of  the  common-council  are  annually 
chofen  two  bailiffs,  who  are  inverted  with  a  power  equal  to  that 
of  fheriff,  as  the  fheriff  of  the  county  cannot  fend   any  procefs 
into  the  borough.     Out  of  the  common -council  is  chofen  every 
year,  a  receiver,  who  collects  the  town  rents,  and  makes  pay- 
ments.    The  revenues  of  the  corporation,  which  confilt  of  the 
manor  of  the  borough,  the   great  and    fmall  tithes,  and  fome 
•eftates  in  Dorfetfhire,  are  valued  at    io,oool.  a  year,  and  its  free- 
men are  free  of  all  the   ports  in  England  and   Ireland,  except 
London  and  Dublin.     This  is  one  of  the    mod  confiderable 
towns  in  the  county ;  it  is  a  port,  fituated  upon  the  river  Parret, 
at  the  diftance  of  12  miles  from  ,the  Brifrol  channel ;  from  whence 
a  fpring  tide  flows  22  feet  at  the  key,  and  comes  in  with  fo  much 
rage  and  roar,  that  it  is  called  a  Boar.     Here  is  a  cattle,  built  by 
William  de  Brivere,  Lord  of  Bridgewater,  in  the  reign  of  king 
John  ;  and  a  church,  with  a  fpire,  which  is  one  of  the  loftieft 
in  England.    This  town  has  alfo  a  fine  meeting-houfe,  with  parti- 
cular feats  for  fuch  of  the  mayors  and  aldermen  as  are  difienters ; 
and 'here  is  a  private  academy  for  fuch  of  their  youth   as  are  in- 
tended for  preachers.     Near  the  church  is  a  large  free  fchool- 
built  of  free  ftone,  and  under  the  fchool  room  are  lodgings   for 
the  poor  of  the  parife.    Here  is  a  neat  alms-houfe  built  by  major 
Ingrim,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place.     Here  is  a  fpacious 
town-hall,  and  a  high  crofs,  and  under  the  crofs  is  a  ciftem,  tor 
which  warer  is  conveyed  by  an  engine,  from  a  neighbouring 
•brook,  and  thence  carried  to   moft  of  the  ftreets.     This  town 
has  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  Parret,  which  was  begun  by  William 
de  Brivere,  who  built  the  caftle,  and  finiftied  by  Thomas  Trivet 
the  fucceeding  lord  of  the  manor.     The  fame  William  de  Brivere 
alfo  built  a  key  here,  which  is  called  the  haven.     By  its  conve- 
rgence for  navigation  this  town  carries  on  a  pretty  good  coaft 
trade  to  Briftol,  Wales,  and  Cornwall  j  and  upwards  of  20  coal 
(hips  are  conftantly  employed  from  this  port.     It  has  a  foreign 
trade,  chiefly  to  Portugal  and  Newfoundland.     Wool  is  import- 
ed hither  in  great  quantities  from  Ireland.     The  receipts  of  the 
■cuiloms  here  amounts  to  upwards  of  3000I.  a  year;  the  market 
is  the  molt  confiderable  in  the  county  for  corn,  cattle,  (beep, 
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hogs,  and  cheefe  ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which 
provifions  are  cheaper. 

Ilchester  is  128  miles  from  London. j  and  is  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  had  once  a  caftle,  and  is  fituated  upon  '.he  river  Ivel.  It 
is  a  very  antient  borough,  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  and  12  bur-' 
gefles,  who  are  lords  of  the  manor.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third*  the  aflizes  for  the  county  were  fixed  here ;,  but  they  have 
long  fince  been  alternately  at  Wells*  Taunton,,  and  Bridge- 
water.  Here  the  knights  of  the  fhire,  for  reprefenting  the  coun- 
ty in  parliament  are  chofen  ;  the  county  court  is  held  herej 
and  here  is  the  gaol  for  debtors  and  malefactors.  This  was 
amiently  a  place  of  great  importance,  and  very  populous.  About 
the  time  of  the  Norman  invafion  it  not  only  had.  a  caftle,  which 
is  now  in  ruins,  but  was  encompaffed  with  a  double  wall.  It 
has  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  Ivd;  on  which  are  flill  to  be  feen 
the  remains  of  two  antient-  towers.  It  had  alfo'  feveral  parifli 
churches,  though  now  there  is  but  one  j  and  the  chief  depend- 
ance  of  the  place  is  upon  the  county  gaol,  for  which  reafon  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  a  polite,  a  wealthy,  or  a  comfortable  refidence. 
A  place  called  King's-moor  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  famous  for 
horfe-  races. 

Glastonbury  is  125  miles  from.  London*  and  ftands  in  a 
peninfula  formed  by  the  river  Bry,  and  a  fmall  namelefs  dream  ; 
the  peninfula  was  formerly  called  the  ifle  of  Avalon.  Before  the 
diflolution  of  monatteries,  Glaftonbury  was  a  town  of  great  im- 
portance j  for  by  the  ruins  that  frill  remain,  here  appears  to  have 
been  the  moft  magnificent  abbey  in  the  world,  and  fuch  was 
its  antiquity,  that  it  has  been  called  the  mother  of  Alt  Saints.  Its 
abbot  had  revenues  and  honours  greatly  above  thofe  of  any  other 
fubjecl: ;  he  had  the  title  of  lord,  and  fat  among  the  barons  in 
parliament ;  and  this  town  while  under  the  protection  of  its  ab- 
bots was  a  parliamentary  borough  ;  but  upon  the  diflblution  of 
its  abbey,  it  not  only  loft  that  privilege,  but  .ceafed  alfo  to  be  a 
corporation,  till  it  was  incorporated  by  queen  Anne,  who  grant-* 
ed  it  a  new  charter,  for  a  mayor  and  burgefles,  by  which  it  is 
now  governed.  Here  are  two  parifh  churches,  in  the  ftru&ure 
of  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  The  only  manufacture 
carried  on  here  is  that  of  ftockings ;  and  the  chief  fappont  of  it 
arifes  from  the  great  refort  of  people  to  fee  the  ruins  of , the  abbey. 
Neajr  this  place  there  is  a  hill  called  the  Tarr,  from  a  tower  that 
formerly  fiood  on  it,  which  rifes  like  a  pyramid,  to  a  great 
height,  and  ferves  as  a  land  mark  for  feamen.  Glaftonbury  was 
once  famous  for  a  kind  of  hawthorn  tree,  which  is  faid  to  havr- 
firft  taken  root  from  a  ftaf?  ftuck  in  the  ground  by  Jofeph  of 
Arimathea,  and  tobloiTcm  on  Chrijimas-day  only  of  all  the  days 
in  the  year;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  that  JuOph  of  Ari- 
mathea was  ever  in  Britain  j,   and  though  it  was.  ce;t..in  it  was 
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a  hawthorn-tree  in  the  abbey  church  yard,  and  that  it  was  Cut 
down  in  (he  time  of  the  civil  wars  ;  yet  it  is  falfe  that  the  branches 
of  it,  that  were  faved  and  planted  in  the  neighbourhood,  bud  al- 
ways, or  only  upon  Chriftrrias-day  J  for  they  blolTcm  fomctirhes 
three  or  four  days  after,  and  feldom  fo  foon  as  Chriftmas-day, 
unlefs  the  weather  be  very  mild.  At  a  little  diftance  from  the 
old  church,  and  facing  the  monks  church-yard,  are  two  re- 
markable pyramids,  with  inferiptions  that  are  in  characters  un- 
intelligible, and  an  image  in  bifhop's  veftments.  It  having  been 
recorded  in  the  fongs  of  the  old  Britifh  bards,  that  king  Athuc 
was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Glaftonbury,  king  Henry  II. 
ordered  a  fearch  to  be  made  there  for  his  tomb  ;  and  about  7 
feet  under  ground  a  fort  of  a  tomb  ftone  was  found,  with  a  large  , 
plate  of  lead  on  it,  and  on  the  plate  was  the  following  infeription 
in  Barbarous  and  Gothic  letters : 

Hie  Jacct  Scpultus  Inclitus  Rex,  Anurias  in  Jnfula  Avaionia. 
About  nine  feet  below  this  ftone  was  found  a  coffin  of  hollowed 
oak,  containing  the  bones  of  a  human  body,  fuppofed  to  be  king 
Arthur's. 

Yeovil  is  fo  called  from  a  corruption  of  the  original  name^ 
Ivel ;  a  name  derived  from  the  river  Ivel,  upon  the  bank  of 
which  it  is  fituated.  It  is  123  mile  from  London,  and  is  govern- 
ed by  a  portreeve  and  12  burgefles,  out  of  Whom  the  mayor  js 
annually  chofen,  who  hold  a  court  of  record  here  every  three 
weeks j  and  have  lands  out  upon  leafes.  This  is  a  good  large 
town^  and  a  great  thoroughfare  on  the  poft  road  to  Cornwall. 
The  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  for  the  moft  part  mean, 
but  here  is  a  large  church,  with  a  ring  of  fix  great  bells,  a  charity 
fchool  for1  30  boys,  and  a  town  hall.  There  is  a  manufacture 
lor  cloth  here,  but  the  principal  one  is  for  gloves.  Here  is  a 
confiderable  market  for  corn,  cheefe,  hemp,  flax,  linen,  fail^. 
cioth,  and  other  commodities. 

Frome-SelWood  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river  Frome,  which  was  formerly  called  Selwood- 
{hire.  It  is  104  miles  diftantfrom  London ;  and  is^overned  by 
two  conftables,  chofen  annually  at  the  court  leet  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  It  is  larger  than  fome  cities,  but  the  ftreets  are  very 
irregular.  Here  is  no  more  than  one  church,  which  is  a  hand*- 
fome  building,  with  a  ring  of  fix  good  bells,  and  a  fine  organ  ; 
but  here  are  fix  or  feven  meeting- houfes,  Preibyterians,  Bap- 
tifts,  &c.  two  of  which,  one  of  the  Prefbyterians,  and  one  of  the 
Baptifts,  are  built  of  free  ftone,  and  are  perhaps  as  handfome  and 
as  fpacious  as  any  meeting-houfe  in  England.  Not  far  from  the 
church  there  is  a  free-fchool ;  and  here  is  an  alms-houfe  or  rather 
a  workhoufe,  with  a  chapel  belonging  to  it.  This  town  has 
alio  a  fine  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  Frome ;  and  here  is  a  very 
confiderable  manufacture  of  broadcloth,  in  which  fo  many  hands 
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&ere  employed  about  the  beginning  of  tbe  prefent  century,  that 
the  annual  return  from  London  for  this  commodity  alone,  was 
computed  at  no  lefs  than  700,0001.  About  fifty  years  fince,  all 
England  was  fupplted  with  wire  cards  for  carding  wodl  from  this 
place  ;  and  the  town  has  been  long  famous  for  fine  beer. 

Milbourn-Port  is  1 15  miles  from  London,  and  was  a  bo- 
rough at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Invafion.  It  is  governed  by 
nine  capital  burgefles,  who  chufe  annually  two  bailiffs,  and 
thefe  bailiff's  make  the  returns  of  the  members  that  reprefent  it 
in  parliament.  Befides  the  bailiffs,  there  are  feven  commonalty 
ftewards,  Who  are  truftees  of  the  profits  of  the  lands  given  to 
the  poor  of  this  town  ;  and  of  thefe,  two  are  chofen  yearly  for 
the  particular  diftribution  of  thefe  profits,  and  for  the  cuftody 
of  the  common  feal  of  the  borough.  Here  are  likewife  two 
conftables  of  confiderable  power.  This  town  has  a  church,  but 
the  hOufcs  are  detached  from  one  another,  and  fcattered  in  a  very 
irregular  manner. 

IVTineheAd  is  166  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  antient 
borough,  governed  by  two  conftables,  chofen  yearly  at  a  court 
Jeet  held  here  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  This  town  is  an  har- 
bour in  the  Btiftol  channel,  and  is  much  frequented  'by  pafien- 
gers  to  and  from  Ireland,  It  has  a  fine  quay,  and  the  largeft 
fhips  may  enter  and  ride  fafe  in  the  harbour.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  Ireland  in  wool, 
and  with  South  Wales  in  coals.  Here  are  fevefal  confiderable 
merchants  who  carrj  on  a  trade  to  Virginia,  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  other  places  ;  and  3,  or  4,000  barrels  of  herrings  are  here 
caught,  cured,  and  (hipped  off  annually  for  the  Levant,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Watchet  is  an  ancient  little  port  on  the  coaft  Of  the  Brif- 
tol chattel,  at  the  diftance  of  158  miles  from  London.  There 
are  about  feven  or  eight  veflels  belonging  to  this  port,  which 
trade  in  coals,  or  ferve  as  coafters  to  Briftol,  where  they  fupply 
the  glafs  houfes  with  the  afhes  of  fea  weed,  of  which,  abun- 
dance is  burnt  here  for  that  purpofe.  Great  quantities  of  aU- 
bafter,  which  fall  from  the  cliffs  here,  by  the  wafh  of  the  fea, 
are  alfo  fent  to  that  city.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  burn  vaft  heaps  of  pebble  ftones,  which  are 
found  upon  the  coafts  into  lime,  for  dreffing  their  lands,  but 
chiefly  to  ferve  as  a  cement  for  building,  no  cement  being  more 
durable  than  this  in  mafon-work  that  is  to  lie  in  water,  where 
it  will  turn  as  hard  as  marble. 

Keynsham  is  115  miles  from  London,  and  is  fitu3ted  on 
the  fouth  bank  of  the  Avon,  and  on  the  weft  bank  of  a  fmall 
river  called  the  Chew,  which  at  this  place  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Avon.    It  is  a  great  thorough-fare  in  what  is  called  the 
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lower  road  between  Bath  and  Briftol.  It  is  reckoned  a  foggy 
place ;  but  has  a  fine  large  church,  a  charity  fchool,  a  ftone 
bridge  of  fifteen  arches  over  the  river  Avon,  and  another  ftone 
bridge  over  the  Chew  :  its  chief  trade  is  malting.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  a  quarry,  where  {tones  are  often  found  of  a 
ferpentine  form,  but  generally  without  the  reprefentation  of  a 
head.  Every  fpring  frhe  river  here  fwarms  with  millions  of  little 
eels,  fcarcely  as  big  as  goofe  quills,  which  are  caught  on  the  top 
of  the  water  with  fmall  nets,  and  by  a  cruel  art  they  have,  make 
them  fcower  off  their  (kins,  when  they  look  very  white,  and 
then  make  them  into  cakes,  which  they  fry  and  eat.  In  other 
counties  they  are  reckoned  a  dainty. 

Langport  {lands  on  the  river  Parret,  at  the  diftance  of 
132  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  great  thorough-fare  in  the  road 
from  London  to  Taunton,  and  other  towns  in  the  weft,  and 
formerly  fent  members  to  parliament,  but  it  loft  that  privilege, 
and  is  now  governed  by  a  portreeve  and  a  recorder.  A  great 
many  lighters  are  constantly  employed  in  bringing  coals  and 
other  commodities  to  this  place  from  Bridgewater,  by  the  river 
Parret. 

Axbridge  derived  its  name  from  a  bridge  here  over  the  ri- 
ver Axe,  on  the  north  bank  of  which  it  ftands,  at  the  foot  of 
Mendip-hills,  and  at  the  diftance  of  135  miles  from  London. 
It  is  a  borough  town,  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  bailiff,  a  recor- 
der, town  clerk,  and  other  officers.  The  mayor  has  two  maces 
carried  before  him,  one  by  a  ferjeant,  and  the  other  by  a  perfon 
appointed  by  the  bailiff.  This  is  a  neat  little  town,  with  an  alms- 
houfe  well  endowed. 

Bruton  is  fo  called  from  its  fituation  upon  the  river  Brue  or 
Bry,  and  is  114  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  well-built  popu- 
lous place,  with  a  handfome  church,  and  a  good  free-fchool, 
founded  by  Edward  the  Sixth.  Here  is  a  ftately  alms-houfe, 
confifting  of  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  and  a  market  place,  over 
which  is  a  fpacious  hall,  where  the  quarter  feflions  are  fome- 
times  held  for  the  eaftern  divifion  of  the  county.  This  town 
has  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  Bry,  and  carries  on  a  good  trade 
in  ferges,  ftockings,  malt,  and  other  commodities. 

South  Petherton.  Petherton  is  a  corruption  of  the 
original  name,  Pedred's  town,  a  name  derived  from  the  river  Pe- 
dred,  now  commonly  called  Parret,  upon  the  bank  of  which  it 
is  fituated;  and  the  epithet  South,  was  added  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  a  place  of  the  fame  name  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Pe- 
dred,  about  12  miles  north- weft  of  this  town,  called  North  Pe- 
therton. It  is  126  miles  from  London,  and  had  antiently  a  pa- 
lace, built  by  Ina  the  Weft  Saxon  king,  but  now  contains  no- 
thing remarkable. 
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Some r ton  is  a  poft  town,  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  Par- 
ret,  and  is  a  very  healthy  place.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  who 
is  chofen  by  the  inhabitants.  It  has  a  hall  for  the  petty  feffions, 
and  an  alms-houfe  for  eight  poor  people  ;  and  a  free-fchool  for 
teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew j  but  its  chief  fupport  rs 
the  markets  and  fairs  that  are  held  for  the  cattle  which  are  hd 
on  a  neighbouring  common.  Somerton  was  antiently  the  moft 
celebrated  town  in  the  county,  which  from  hence  took  its 
name. 

Chard  is  141  miles  from  London,  and  was  made  z  free 
borough  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  a  privilege  which  it  has  fince 
loft.  The  affizes  were  alfo  held  here  formerly.  It  chiefly  con* 
iifts  of  four  ftreets  that  terminate  near  a  market  place.  Here 
are  two  alms-houfes,  and  a  fmall  woollen  manufactory ;  and 
there  are  fulling  mills  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Dunster  is  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  BriftoV  channel, 
and  is  163  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  ruinous  caftle,  conhf- 
ting  of  two  wings  and  three  towers,  and  a  large  church,  with  a 
fine  tower,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  This 
town  ftands  on  a  low  ground,  every  where  fhut  in  with  hills, 
except  towards  the  Severn  Sea.  Its  only  manufacture  is  ker- 
feys. 

Castle-Carey  is  fo  called  from  a  caftle  with  which  this 
place  was  formerly  fortified  :  it  is  117  miles  from  London,  and 
is  famous  for  a  fpring  of  water  impregnated  with  allum,  on  ac- 
count of  which  it  is  much  frequented. 

Shepton-Mallet  is  115  miles  from  London,  and  is  go* 
verned  by  a  conftable.  It  is  a  very  large  market  town ;  the 
ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the  town  being  fituated  on  hills,  they 
are  alfo  fteep  and  very  irregular  :  it  is  well  watered  with  rivu- 
lets, and  has  fome  confiderable  clothiers,  for  whofe  bufinefc 
thofe  rivulets  are  very  convenient. 

Wrinton  is  a  pretty  good  town,  fituated  among  the  Mendip 
hiHs,  and  is  diftant  from  London  12*9  miles.  Here  is  a  hand- 
fome  church,  with  a  high  tower,  adorned  with  four  pinnacles  ; 
alfo  a  fmall  charity  fchool,  and  a  confiderable  trade  in  teazles, 
which  are  a  fort  of  thiftles  ufed  in  dreffing  cloth,  and  are  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Philips-Norton  rs  104  miles  from  London,  and  is  only 
remarkable  for  a  fair,  which,  for  a  wholefale  trade,  is  reckoned 
as  great  as  any  in  England,  butlafts  only  for  one  day. 

Ilminster  is  142  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  very  good 
church,  in  which  is  aftately  monument,  erected  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  founder  of  Wadham  College  in  Oxford  ;  and  a  con- 
fiderable manufactory. 

Wellington  is  152  miles  from  London,  and  has  a  large 
church,  and  an  hofptfal  for  fix  men  and  fix  women.    Here  is  a 
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manufacture  of  ferges,  druggets,  and  other  woollen  fluflfc,  and', 
a  confiderable  pottery. 

Wincaunton  is  113  miles  from  London9  and  the  greateft 
part  of  it  was  deftroyed  by  fire  in  April  1747.  Here  is  a  confi- 
derable market  for  corn,  cheefe,  and  cattle. 

Stowey  is  150  miles  from  London,  and  contains  nothing 
remarkable. 

Wivej.scomb  is  159  miles  from  London,  and  has  an  hof- 
pital  endowed  by  Sir  John  Coventry  for  twelve  poor  perfons.  An 
urn  full  of  Roman  coins  was  found  here  fome  years  fwce. 

North-Curry  ftands  upon  the  river  Tone;  is  139  miles 
from  London,  and  is  a  pretty  town,  with  good  markets. 

Pensford  is  118  miles  from  London,  and  has  a  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  cloth. 

Dulverton  is  j6o,  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  pretty  lit- 
tle town,  with  a  good  market.  It  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of 
I)evonfhire,  and  ftands  on  the  Dunfbrook,  over  which  it  has  a 
fridge  near  that  river's  fall  into  the  Ex.  There  are  fome  lead 
mines  near  this  town,  but  the  ore  is  hard  and  barren,  and  the 
)ead  that  comes  from  it  harder  than  that  of  Mendip  hills. 

Croscomb  is  diftant  113  miles  from  London.  Some  clotb 
is  made  here,  but  the  chief  manufacture  is  {lockings. 

Crewkerne  is  132  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  on 
the  borders  of  Dorfetihire,  and  upon  the  river  Parret  j  and  has 
a  charity  fchool, 

^EMARKABLEViLj.AQEs,CuRiosiTiEs,^«i  Antiquities. 

The  hills  and  rocks  of  this  county  are  its  principal  natural  eu«» 
riofities ;  and  of  thefe,  Mendip -hills  are  the  moft  remarkable, 
<efpecially  for  lead  and  coal  mines.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  air 
upon  Mendip  hills  is  moift,  cold,  foggy,  thick  and  heavy  j  the 
fail  is  red  and  ftoney ;  fnow,  frofts,  and  dews,  continue  longer 
upon  thefe  hills,  than  on  any  part  of  the  neighbouring  grounds, 
gxcept  near  the  mines,  where  the  fnow  foon  melts.  Thunder 
iiorms,  no&urnal  lights,  and  fiery  meteors,  are  more  frequenS 
here  than  any  where  elfe  in  the  county.  The  trees  near  the 
lead  mines  have  their  tops  burnt,  their  leaves  and  bark  difco- 
loured  and  fcorched,  and  are  ftinted  in  their  growth.  The 
veins  of  fome  of  thefe  mines  have  been  known  to  run  up  into  the. 
Toots  of  trees,  which,  notwithftanding,  looked  as  well  at  the  top 
as  the  other  trees.  The  ore  in  fome  places  runs  in  a  vein*  and 
In  other  places  it  is  found  difperfed  in  banks,  and  lying  between 
rocks  :  fome  of  it  is  harder,  and  fome  fofter.  The  cleareft  an<$ 
Jieavieft  ore  is  the  beft  ;  and  thirty-fix  hundreds  of  fuch  ore 
yield  about  a  tun  of  lead.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  fumes  of 
the  lead  produce  difeafes  which  commonly  prove  mortal  $q  fuch 
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as  are  employed  in  melting  it.  The  owners  of  cattle  that  feed 
near  the  places  where  the  lead  ore  is  walhed,  employ  perfon3  on, 
purpofe  to  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fmoak ;  and  it  is 
("aid,  that  no  dog,  cat,  or  fowl,  pr  any  other  animal,  will  live 
long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  lead  is  ufual- 
]y  melted.  It  is  a  cuftom  here  with  fuch  miners  as  live  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  Jeave  their  ore  and  tools  all  night  upon  the  hills,  either 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  fome  flight  hut,  without  much  apprehen- 
fion  of  having  them  ftolen  away ;  and  if  any  miner  is  convicted 
of  a  theft  of  this  kind,  he  is  condemned  to  a  fort  of  punifhment, 
which  is  called  Burning  of  the  Hill,  and  is  thus  performed  :  the 
criminal  with  his  hands  and  feet  at  liberty,  is  fhut  up  in  one  of 
the  little  huts  erected  for  keeping  the  ore  and  tools,  which  huf 
being  furrounded  with  dry  furze,  fern,  and  other  fuch  wood,  is 
(et  on  fire  and  the  man  left  to  make  his  efcape  as  he  can,  by 
breaking  open  his  prifon  and  rufhing  through  the  fire  :  he  is  be- 
sides ever  after  excluded  from  working  in  the  mines  of  Mendip 
hills.  In  the  coal  mines  upon  thefe  hills,  there  are  frequent  fire 
damps,  by  which  many  have  been  killed,  and  others  much  burnt 
and  maimed ;  fome  have  been  blown  up  at  the  nfbuth  of  the 
works,  and  the  turn-beam,  which  hangs  over  the  {haft,  has  been 
often  torn  off  the  frame  by  the  force  of  the  blaft. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  Mendip  hills,  near  a  place  called  Wo- 
Jcey,  about  a  mile  from  Wells,  is  a  very  remarkable  cave,  known 
by  the  name  of  Wokey  Hole.  The  entrance  to  this  cave  is  pa? 
jallel  to  the  horizon,  at  the  bottom  of  a  rock  180  feet  high,  antj 
over  the  rock  is  a  fteep  mountain,  the  top  of  which  is  thought 
to  be  a  mile  above  the  bottom  of  the  rock.  At  the  entrance  in- 
to the  cave  there  is  a  deep  defcent  of  50  or  60  feet ;  the  cave  it- 
felf  is  about  2qo  feet  in  length,  in  fome  parts  50  or  60  broad, 
and  in  others  not  above  j  o  or  12,  and  the  greateft  height  is 
about  50  feet,  though  in  fome  places  the  roof  is  not  above  four  or 
live  feet  from  the  bottom.  There  are  feveral  partial  divifions  of 
it,  which  the  imaginations  of  fome  people  have  diftinguilhed 
into  a  kitchen,  a  hall,  a  dancing  room,  a  cellar,  and  other  apart- 
ments; and  water  of  a  petrifying  quality,  being  conftantly 
dropping  from  the  roof,  and  forming  a  variety  of  ftony  figures, 
fancy  lias  improved  them  irjto  refemblances  of  old  women,  dogs, 
feells,  organs,  and  other  things.  The  echo  of  any  noife  within 
this  cavern  is.  fo  {Irong,  that  a  large  ftone,  fuch  as  a  man  may  lift 
up  without  much  difficulty,  being  dropped  on  the  rocky  bottom 
of  the  cave,  fqunds  with  a  noife  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a  can- 
non. At  the  extremity  of  this  cave,  there  ifTues  a  ftream  of 
water  fufiicient  to  drive  a  mill ;  and  paffing  with  great  rapi- 
dity and  noife  the  whole  length  of  the  cavern,  it  burfts  out 
through  the  rock,  near  the  entrance  into  the  valley.   Here  are  al- 
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Ways  people  ready,  for  a  fmal]  reward,  to  attend  ftrangers  mfO 
the  cave  with  lights. 

Near  Chedder  there  are  two  rocks,  called  Chedder  Cliffs ; 
and  between  thefe  is  a  frightful  chafm,  the  fides  of  which  are 
near  300  feet  high  j  through  [this  chafm  is  the  road  from  Ax- 
bridge  to  Briftol  j  and  from  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  hills  there 
illucs  a  ftream,  fo  rapid,  that  it  is  faid  to  drive  twelve  mills  with- 
in a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  fpn'ng. 

In  the  river  Parret,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tone,  north- 
weft  of  Langport,  there  is  a  fmall  ifland,  containing  fcarce  two 
acre6  of  ground,  called  the  ljie  of  Athelney,  &  name  derived  from 
the  ancient  Saxon  name  /Etheling,  which  fignifies  an  IJIand  of 
Nobles.  It  had  this  name  from  having  been  the  place  to  which 
king  Alfred  retreated  with  a  few  of  his  nobles  to  hide  himfelf, 
after  he  had  been  defeated  by  the  Danes.  That  king  after- 
wards built  a  monaftery  here,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
<difcovered  by  fome  labourers  in  the  year  1674.  Among  other 
fubterraneous  remains  of  this  building,  were  found  the  Safes  of 
church  pillars,  confifting  of  wrought  free  ftone,  with  coloured 
tiles,  and  other  things  of  the  fame  kind :  and  foon  afterwards, 
near  this  iiland,  was  found  a  fort  of  metal  or  picture  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  with  a  Saxon  inscription,  importing  that  it  was  made 
by  order  of  king  Alfred.  It  appears  by  its  form  to  have  hung  by 
a  firing  ;  end  it  is  conjectured,  that  the  king  wore  it  either  as 
an  amulet,  or  in  veneration  of  St.  Guthbert,  who  is  faid  to  have 
appeared  to  him  in  his  troubles,  and  allured  him  of  the  victories 
that  he  afterwards  obtained  over  the  Danes. 

At  Stanton  Drew,  near  Pensford,  there  is  a  monument  called 
the  Wedding,  confifting  of  ftones  about  fix  feet  high,  ranged 
in  a  circle  about  ninety  feet  in  diameter.  The  occafion  of  this 
monument  is  not  known,  but  the  name  is  derived  from  a  fabu- 
lous tradition,  that  as  a  bride  was  going  to  be  married,  (he  and 
jjhe  reft  of  the  company  were  changed  into  ftones. 

SEATS. 

Fr  tor  Park,  near  Bath,  was  the  feat  of  the  late  Ralph  Al- 
len, Efq;  who  firft  projected  the  fcheme  of  the  crofs-poft- 
roads,  by  which  he  acquired  a  confiderable  fortune.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  a  very  amiable  character,  and  much  diftinguiflied 
for  his  tafle,  and  the  liberality  of  his  fpirit.  This  elegant  man- 
fion  is  fituated  near  the  fummit  of  Charlton-hill,  from  which 
the  profpect  is  extenfive  and  delightful.  From  the  front  win- 
dows there  is  a  compleat  view  of  the  city  of  Bath,  and  the  ri- 
ftng  grounds  by  which  it  is  encompafled.  The  houfe  is  built  in 
the  Corinthian  prder,  and  on  each  fide  are  two  large  wings  for 
fef£c«5,  which  form  a  line  of  one  thoufand  feet.     The  upper 
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partis  crowned  with  a  baluftrade.  The  portico  is  in  the  center 
of  the  midde  ftory,  and  behind  it  is  a  fine  hall,  and  a  chapel  for 
divine  fervice.  All  the  rooms  are  finifhed  in  a  very  magnificent 
tafte.  The  gardens,  which  are  oppofite  to  the  front  of  the 
houfe,  are  laid  out  with  great  elegance  j  and  being  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hill,  the  Terpentine  walks  are  rendered  extremely 
agreeable  by  the  falling  of  fmall  dreams,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  fituation.  Behind  the  houfe,  near  the  fummitof 
the  hill,  is  a  fine  terrace,  which  commands  a  very  delightful 
profpedt. 

Burton-court,  eleven  miles  from  Somerton,  was  the  feat  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Pynfent,  Bart,  but  is  now  one  of  the  feats  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Cleveland  Court  and  KennetSt.  George,  in  this  county,  are  two 
feats  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Briftol ;  and  Ken  Courti  is  a  feat 
of  Earl  Powlet.  Orchard  Portman  is  a  feat  of  Henry  Portman, 
Efq;  and  at  Brympton,  is  a  feat  of  Sir  Ralph  Sydenham.  Mar- 
fan Bigot,  near  Frome,  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Corke  ;  and 
at  Canington^  two  miles  from  Bridgewater,  is  a  feat  of  Lord  Clif- 
ford at  CUudleigh.  Witham  Friery,  near  Frome,  is  a  feat  of  the 
Earl  of  Egremont ;  at  Buckland,  five  miles  from  Taunton,  is  a 
feat  of  Lord  Hawley  ;  and  Farley  Ca/lk,  near  Philip's  Norton, 
is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Houlfton. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

This  county  is  bounded  by  Devonfliire  and  part  of  Somerfer- 
ihire  on  the  weft,  by  Wiltfhire  and  another  part  of  Somerfet- 
fliire  on  the  north,  by  Hampfhire  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  Eng-? 
lifh  channel  on  the  fouth.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  from 
eaft  to  weft,  forty  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
circumference.  The  air  of  this  county,  which  has  been  often 
ftiled  the  garden  of  England,  is  in  general  healthy.  On  the  hills 
it  is  fomewhat  (harp,  but  mild  and  pleafant  in  the  vallies,  and 
which  was  formerly  overfpread  with  forefts,  now  affords  good 
pafture  for  black  cattle ;  and  the  fouthern  part,  which  chiefly 
confifts  of  fine  downs,  feeds  an  incredible  number  of  fheep. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Stour  and  the 
Frome.  The  Stour  river  rifes  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  entering 
Dorfetfhire,  runs  due  fouth  to  Sturminfterdown,  where,  mak- 
ing an  angle,  it  runs  a  courfe  nearly  eaft-  fouth  -eaft,  and  leaving 
Dorfetfhire  above  five  miles  fouth- eaft  of  Wimbornminfter,  it 
falls  into  the  Englifh  channel  at  Chrift  Church,  in  Hampfhire. 
The  Frome  rifes  in  the  weft  part  of  Dorfetfhire,  near  Everfhot, 
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and  running  almoft  due  eaft,  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  Ertglifh 
thannel,  called  Pool  harbour,  near  Wareham.  Other  lefs  con- 
siderable rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Piddle,  the  Lyddon,  the 
Dulifli,  and  the  Allen.  The  rivers  of  this  county  afford  plenty 
of  fith  }  but  the  tench  and  eels  of  the  Stour  are  particularly  fa- 
mous. The  port  towns  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  all  forts  of 
fea-fi(h,  and  the  rocks  upon  the  coaft  abound  with  famphire  and 
eringo.  Here  are  fwans,  geefe,  and  ducks,  without  number* 
and  great  plenty  of  wood-cocks,  pigeons,  pheafants*  partridges, 
field -fares,  and  other  game.  This  county  alfo  abounds  with 
corn,  cattle,  Wool,  hemp,  and  timber. 

Dorfetftiire  is  divided  into  34  hundreds,  and  contains  22  mar* 
ket-towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  diocefe 
of  Briftol,  and  includes  248  parifhes.  This  county  is  remark* 
able  for  its  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  its  fine  ale. 

MARKET- TOWNS, 

IDorchesTer  is  diftant  from  London  123  miles*  and  is  ge* 
verned  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  fix  aldermen*  and 
i\x  capital  burgefles,  befides  a  governor,  who  is  annually  chofen 
by  24  common-council  men,  and  whofe  office  is  chiefly  to  look 
after  the  trade  of  the  town.  A  court  of  common-council,  af- 
fifted  by  five  of  the  capital  burgefles,  determines  all  matters  be- 
longing to  the  privileges  of  the  freemen.  In  this  place,  being 
the  county  town,  the  affixes  for  the  county  and  quarter  feffions 
are  held,  and  the  knights  of  the  (hire  are  elected.  It  is  fituated 
upo.i  a  fteep  afcent,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river 
Frome,  which  lies  north  of  the  town.  It  confifts  chiefly  of 
three  ftreets,  which  are  well  paved  and  clean  ;  and  the  houfes, 
though  they  are  old  and  low,  are  yet  regularly  built*  and  in  ge- 
neral of  ftone.  Here  are  three  churches,  a  town-hall,  a  fhire- 
hail,  and  the  county  goal,  with  its  chapel.  St.  Peter's  church 
and  the  town-hall  ftand  in  one  ftreet ',  Trinity  church  and  the 
{hire-hall  in  another ;  and  All  Saints  church,  below  which  is  the 
county  goal,  with  its  chapel,  in  the  third.  St.  Peter's  church 
is  a  handfome  pftru£ture.  There  is  a  traditional  rhime,  which 
imports  the  founder  of  this  church  to  have  been  one  Geoffery 
Van; 

Geoffery  Van 

With  his  wife  Anne, 

And  his  maid  Nan, 

Built  this  church. 
But  there  was  long  fince  dug  up  in  a  garden  here,  a  large  fea!« 
with  indifputable  marks  of  antiquity,  and  this  infcription  :  Sigil- 
lu?n  Galfridi  de  Ann  ;  it  is  therefore  fuppofed,  with  fome  reafon, 
that  the  founder's  name  was  Ann.    Here  is  a  good  free-fchool 

houfe* 
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hcufe  and  a  handfome  alms-houfe  near  it,  befides  two  other 
alms-houfes,  the  donations  of  private  gentlemen.  This  town 
was  once  famous  for  a  manufactory  of  broad  cloth  and  ferge  ; 
the  manufactory  of  broad  cloth  is  entirely  loft,  and  the  ferge 
trade  is  very  inconuderable.  The  principal  bufinefs  of  the  place 
at  prefent  is  breeding  fheep,  of  which  it  is  faid  no  lefs  than 
600,000  are  fed  within  fix  miles  of  this  town  ;  the  ewes  gene- 
rally bring  two  lambs,  which  is  imputed  to  the  wild  thyme  and 
other  '  aromatic  herbage,  which  grows  upon  the  downs  herein 
great  plenty.  The  fheep  and  lambs  are  bought  up  by  the  fa:- 
mers  of  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  Oxfordshire,  Kent, 
and  Surry,  to  fupply  the  eaftern  part  of  England.  This  town 
alfo  fends  great  quantities  of  malt  every  year  to  Briftol,  and  it  is 
noted  for  excellent  cakes,  as  well  as  for  excellent  beer. 

Dorchefter  is  by  Antoninus  called  Durnovaria,  that  is,  a  paf- 
fage  over  a  river  \  and  by  Ptolemy  Durnium.  In  the  time  of 
the  Romans  it  was  one  of  the  winter  ftations  of  the  legions 
quartered  in  thofe  parts;  and  at  about  a  mile  diftance  from  this 
town,  they  had  a  fummer  ftation,  now  called  Maiden  Caftle. 
It  was  then  a  camp,  with  five  trenches,  and  included  near  ten 
acres  of  ground..  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  the  Ro- 
mans had  alfo  an  amphitheatre  140  feet  wide,  and  220  long, 
now  called  Maumbury,  having  a  terrace  on  the  top,  which  is 
ftill  ufed  as  a  public  walk,  and  commands  a  profpedt  of  the  towrj 
and  country  round  it.  The  famous  Roman  caufeway  called  Ick- 
ening-ftreet,  leading  from  this  Town  to  Maiden  Caftle,  and  the 
foundations  of  an  old  Roman  wall,  which  furrounded  the  town? 
■and  a  ditch,  that  furrounded  the  wall,  are  ftill  vifible.  A  great 
variety  of  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  here  at  different  times ; 
fome  of  filver  and  others  of  copper,  called  by  the  common 
.people  king  Dorn's  pence  ;  for  they  have  a  notion  that  one  king 
Dorn  was  the  founder  of  Dorchefter.  The  Romans  had  alfo  a 
caftle  here,  which  was  demolifhed  by  the  Danes ;  but  after  the 
Norman  invailon,  there  was  another  caftle  erected  in  the  fame 
{pot,  of  which  the  barons  were  governors  for  a  long  time.  This 
.town  was  very  confiderable  before  it  was  ruined  by  the  Danes ; 
.and  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  there  were  two  mints  in  it  for  the 
coinage  of  money. 

Shaftsbury,  or  Sh  afton,  ftands,qn  a  hill  in  the  poft  roaji 
from  London  to  Exeter,  and  commands  a  profpedl  into  Wilt- 
shire and  Somerfetfhire.  Its  <liftance  from  London  is  102  miles* 
.and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  b2ir 
Jiffs,  and  common  council  men.  Many  of  jhe  houfes  are  built 
of  free  ftone.  On  the  top  of  a  hiJJ,  called  Park  hill,  near  this 
town,  a  fine  grove  was  planted  fome  years  fince  by  a  gentleman 
jn  the  neighbourhood,,  for  the  inhabitants  to  walk  in.     Water  j.s 
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fo  fcarce  in  this  town,  that  it  ufed  to  be  brought  from  Motcomb, 
a  village  at  fome  diftance,  by  horfes ;  but  in    1718,  William 
Benfon,  Efq.   one  of  its  reprefentives,  was  at  the  expence  of 
conftrucling  engines,  which  raifed  the  water  of  a  well,   about 
two  miles  off,  to  the  height  of  above  300  feet,  and  converted  it 
into  a  large  ciftern  in  the  middle  of  the  town.     Thefe  engines, 
however,  have  for  fome  reafons  been  difufed,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  dug  pits  at  the  doors  of  their  houfes  for  preferving  the  rain 
water,  which  not  being  fufficient  for   a  conftant  fupply,   the 
poor  get  their  living  by  bringing  water  in  pails,  or  upon  horfes, 
to  the  town,  from  Motcomb ;  and  as  an  acknowledgment  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Motcomb,  the  mayor  and  burgefles  of 
Shaftfbury  ufed  to  go  in  proceffion  every  year,  on  the  Monday 
before  Holy  ThurfiJay,  with  a  kind  of  garland,  fomething  like 
the  May  garlands,  carried  about  by  thofe  who  fell  milk  in  Lon- 
don, confining  of  plate,  borrowed  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
and  adorned  with  peacocks   feathers.     This  garland,  which  is 
h«re  called  a  prize  befom,  was  carried  to  a  green  below  the  hill 
whence  the  water  is  taken,  and  prefented,  together  with  a  raw 
calf 's  head,  and  a  pair  of  gloves,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
received  the  prefent  by  his  fteward,  and  at  the  fame  time  distri- 
buted twelve  penny  loayes  and  three  dozen  of  beer  among  the 
people.     After  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  prize  befom  was  re- 
stored to  the  mayor,  and  carried  back  to  the  town  by  one  of  the 
officers,  with  great  folemnity. 

Blandford  lies  upon  the  Stour,  at  the  diftance  of  107 
miles  from  London.  It  is  an  ancient  borough,  governed  by  two 
bailiffs,  chofen  yearly  out  of  the  aldermen  or  capital  burgefles. 
It  has  been  twice  burnt  down  by  accident ;  firft  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  but  was  foon  rebuilt ;  and  the  fecond  time  on 
June  4,  1731J  when  the  fire  raged  fo  violently,  thai  few  of  the 
people  faved  any  of  their  goods  ;  and  the  fmall  pox  being  much 
here  it  the  fame  time,  many  of  the  fick  were  carried  from  the 
flames  into  the  fields,  where  they  died.  The  town  has  however 
teen  fince  rebuilt  more  beautifully.  Its  chief  manufacture  for- 
merly was  band  firings,  and  afterwards  ftraw  hats  and  bone  lace, 
but  row  malt  and  cloth.  The  town  is  much  frequented  by  the 
gentry  who  have  feats  upon  pleafant  downs,  extending  from  this 
place  t3  Dorchefter,  and  called  Burford  Downs.  Here  is  a 
piidge  over  the  Stour. 

Sherborne  is  117  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  for  it  was  of  confiderable  note  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxc  ns.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  Seine,  i.  e.  clear,  or 
pure,  and  bunn>  a  fpring,  or  fountain.  Ah  epifcopal  fee  was 
fixed  here  in  the  year  704,  by  Ina,  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons; 
in  which,  there  fat  twenty- five  bifhops  fucceflively,  till  the~ele- 
venth  fentury,  when  after  being  united  with  the  bifhopric  of 
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Sunning,  the  fee  was  removed  from  hence  firft  to  Wilton,  and 
afterwards  to  Old  Sarum,  and  Salifbury  :  whereupon  this  county 
was  made  part  of  that  diocefe,  till  Henry  VIII.  erected  a  new 
fee  at  Briftol,  to  which  diocefe  it  has  belonged  ever  fince.  Soon 
after  the  tranflation  of  the  fee,  the  cathedral  was  converted  into 
an  abbey  j  and  being  a  magnificent  edifice,  was  fo  much  prized 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  that  at  the  diflblution  of  the 
monafteries,  they  bought  it  for  their  parifti  church  j  and  it  is 
faid  that  they  pulled  down  three  churches  and  four  chapels  about 
the  town,  to  fave  this.  Sherborne  church  is,  indeed,  a  venerable 
regular  Gothic  ftru£ture,  and  adorned  with  excellent  workman- 
ihip  both  within  and  without,  and  is  fcarcely  furpafied  by  any 
parifh  church  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  dignity  and  folemnity 
in  the  great  ifle,  which  is  very  ftriking.  The  tower  contains 
fix  large  bells,  which  require  eighteen  or  twenty  men  to  ring 
them  in  peal.  The  tenor,  or  the  fix th,  is  faid  to  weigh  6o,ooolb. 
It  was  brough  from  Tournay,  and  given  by  Cardinal  Wolfey  to 
this  church,   and  on  it  is  this  infcription  : 

By  Wolfefs  Gift  I  meafure  Time  for  all. 

To  Mirth,  to  Grief,  to  Church,  I  ferve  to  call. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  church  are  interred  Ethelbald  and 
Etehlbert,  two  of  our  Saxon  kings ;  and,  among  other  monu- 
ments here,  in  one  of  the  ifles,  is  a  very  fuperb  one,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  John,  Lord  Digby,  Baron  Digby  of  Sherborne, 
and  Earl  of  Briftol.  The  Earl  is  reprefented  at  full  length  in 
his  parliamentary  robes :  on  his  left  fide  ftands  his  firft  lady,  and 
on  his  right  his  fecond. 

Fabian  afTerts,  that  the  town  of  Sherborne  was  burnt  down  by 
a  detachment  of  the  Danifh  army  in  1103.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  town  ever  fent  reprefentatives  to  parliament ;  but. 
it  fent  William  Turpin,  and  two  other  deputies,  to  a  council 
held  at  Weftminfter,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Third.  In  1685,  twelve  perfons  were  executed  here 
for  being  concerned  in  Monmouth's  rebellion.  In  1688,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  King  William  III.  came  to 
Sherborne-lodge  from  Exeter,  and  was  joined  in  this  town  by  the 
Prince  of  Denmark,  the  Dukes  of  Ormond  and  Grafton,  Lord 
Churchill,  and  other  perfons  of  diftin&idn,  who  deferted  King 
James  II.  at  Salifbury.  This  town  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to 
the  Digby  family. 

The  fituation  of  Sherborne  is  pleafant,  partly  on  a  declining 
hill,  and  partly  in  a  vale,  and  by  its  fouthern  expofure  very  fer- 
tile. It  is  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  upwards  of 
fave  hundred  houfes.    In  the  market  place  is  a  conduit  of  ex-r 
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cellent  water,  which  is  conftantly  running,  and  has  not  been 
known  to  fail  in  thedrieft  fummers. 

Here  is  an  alms-houfe,  which  was  founded  about  the  15th  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  by  Robert  Nevil,  Bifhop  of  Sarum,  and 
others.  It  maintains  in  wood  and  clothing  fixteen  men  and 
eight  women,  who  are  chofen  and  governed  by  a  matter,  and 
nineteen  brethren,  elected  out  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  by  a  majority  of  their  own  body.  Prayers  are  daily 
read  in  a  chapel  in  the  alms-houfe,  and  a  fermon  is  preached 
every  Thurfday.  In  a  room  wherein  the  mafter  and  brethren 
meet  to  tranfael  the  bufinefs  of  the  alms  houfe,  there  are  fome 
cupboards,  on  the  doors  of  which  are  fome  paintings  of  an  an- 
tient  date,  well  executed.  Here  is  alfo  a  free-fchool,  which  was 
founded  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth.  Twenty  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sherborne  are  governors  of  it.  The  Bifhop  of  Briftol 
for  the  time  being  is  the  vifitor  ;  and  the  governors  can  make 
fhtutes  by  his  advice.  The  mafter  and  governors  of  the  alms- 
tioufe  are  feoffees,  and  each  in  their  turn  warden  and  governor 
of  the  fchool,  which  has  two  matters,  clergymen,  and  graduates 
in  one  of  the  univerfities.  Ever  fince  the  year  1 740,  there  has 
been  a  filk  mill  eftabhfhed  here,  on  Sir  Thomas  Lombe's  plan. 
This  manufactory  employs  five  or  fix  hundred  hands. 

There  are  the  remains  of  a  cattle  here,  which  held  out  during 
a  long  fiege  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Firft.  It  was  one  of  the  firft  formally  befieged  by 
the  parliament's  forces,  and  held  out  for  the  King  one  of  the 
laft.  There  was  a  large  moat  round  it  on  the  north  fide  ;  and 
tjhere  are  ftill  the  remains  of  a  fubterraneous  paffage  into  the  ad- 
jacent vale.  This  cattle  was  built  by  Roger,  the  third  bifhop  of 
Salifbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  but  King  Stephen,  incenfed 
at  the  Bifhop's  pride,  feized  it,  and  his  fucceffors  kept  it  till  the 
5^ear  1350,  when  it  was  recovered  from  the  crown  by  Robert 
Wyvi),  a  prelate  of  more  courage  than  learning.  After  it  was 
taken  by  the  forces  of  the  parliament  in  the  civil  war,  they  fent 
orders  to  have  it  demolifhed. 

Pool  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name  from  a  bay,  called  Lux- 
ford  Lake,  which  furrounds  it  on  every  fide  but  the  north,  and 
in  a  calm  looks  like  a  pool,  or  ftanding  water.  It  is  diftant  109 
miles  from  London,  and  fent  members  to  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  the  Third  :  and  by  a  charter  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  this  town  is  fevered  from  the  county  of  Dorfet,  and 
made  a  county  of  itfelf,  with  the  privilege  of  a  fheriff  keeping 
a  court  to  determine  all  caufes  both  civil  and  criminal,  with  di- 
vers other  immunities,  feveral  of  which  it  ftill  enjoys,  particu- 
larly the  right  of  trying  malefactors  within  its  own  jurifdiction, 
by  a  comnniilon  from  the  crown,  which  faves  the  expence  of 
entertaining  the  judges  on  the  circuit.  The  borough  and  coun- 
ty 
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ty  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  a  fheriff,  a  co- 
roner, a  town  clerk,  bailiffs,  and  common  council  men.  The 
mayor,  who  is  admiral  within  :he  liberty,  is  chofen  from  among 
the  burgefTes ;  and  after  he  has  patted  the  chair,  is  always  an  al- 
derman j  and  the  firft  year  after  his  mayoralty,  he  rs  fenior  bai- 
liff, and  a  juftice  of  the  peace :  from  among  the  aldermen  are 
chofen  annually  three  juflices,  the  mayor  and  recorder  being  of 
the  quorum,  and  the  eleition  of  the  freemen  or  burgefTes,  mufl 
be  made  by  the  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  burgef- 
jfes.  This  town  contains  about  four  hundred  houfes.  The 
churchj  which  is  about  two  hundred  years  old,  is  a  large  ftruc- 
ture,  but  the  tower  is  low,  and  the  wings  larger  than  tbe  body, 
and  not  equal  one  to  another.  Heie  is  a  beautiful  town  hall, 
built  of  done,  a  charity  fchool,  acuftom-houfe,  and  quay  ;  and 
there  is  a  large  warehoufe,  called  the  Town  Cellar,  for  keeping 
the  merchants  goods. 

Pool  is  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  ports  in  the  weft  of  Eng- 
land, and  feveral  of  its  merchants  have  reprefented  it  in  parlia- 
ment. It  carries  on  a  great  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  New- 
foundland, and,  in  time  of  peace,  to  France.  Here  is  great 
plenty  of  fifh,  with  which  this  town  fupplies  Wiltfhire,  and  the 
inland  parts  of  Somerfetfhire.  This  place  is  particularly  remark- 
able for  vaft  plenty  of  mackarel  in  the  feafon,  and  for  the  bed 
and  largeft  oyfters  in  all  this  part  of  England,  which  alfo  con- 
tain larger  pearls,  and  more  in  number,  than  any  others  in 
England  ;  they  are  pickled  and  barrelled  up  here,  and  fent  not 
only  to  London,  but  to  the  Weft  Indies,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
places.  Great  quantities  of  corn,  pulfe,  and  Purbeck  ftone,  are 
alfo  exported  from  this  place. 

Lime  was  thus  called  from  a  little  rivulet  of  the  fame  name 
that  runs  by  it;  it  is  alfo  called  Lyme- Regis,  or  King's  Lime, 
probably  from  its  having  been  annexed  to  the  crown  in  the  reigra 
of  king  Edward  the  Firft.  It  is  diftant  from  London  147  miles. 
King  Edward  granted  it  every  privilege  that  is  enjoyed  even  by  the 
city  of  London,  with  a  court  of  huttings,  and  freedom  from  air 
tolls  and  laftage.'  Thefe  privileges  were  confirmed  by  Edward 
the  Second  and  Third,  by  king  James  the  Firft,  king  Charles 
the  Firft,  and  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  The  corpora- 
tion now  confifts  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  fifteen  capital  burgefTes, 
a  town  clerk,  and  other  officers.  The  mayor  is  a  juftice  of 
the  peace  during  his  rnayoralty,  and  the  year  following ;  and  in 
the  third  year^heis^b'oth  juftice  and  coroner  ;  two  of  the  capital 
burgeffes  are  alfo  juftices  of  the  peace.  Here  are  fome  fine 
houfes  built  of  free  ftone,  and  covered  with  blue  flate ;  and  as 
the  town  is  fituated  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  the  houfes  rifing 
gradually  one  above  another,  make  a  fine  appearance  at  a  dii- 
tance.    The  towe  has  only  one  church,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
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finefl:  harbours  in  the  Englifh  channel.  There  is  a  rivulet  runs 
through  the  middle  of  this  town,  but  as  it  ftands  on  a  high  fteep 
rock,  the  merchants  are  obliged  to  lade  and  unlade  their  goods 
at  a  place  called  the  Cobb,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town. 
The  Cobb  is  a  maffy  building,  and  confifts  of  a  firm  ftone 
wall,  running  out  a  confiderable  way  into  the  fea,  and  of  a 
breadth  fufficient  to  admit  of  warehoufes  and  carriages  on  it,  be- 
fides  a  houfe  for  the  cuftom-houfe  officers.  Without  this  wall, 
lhere  is  another  of  equal  ftrength,  which  is  carried  round  the 
end  of  the  nrft  wall,  and  forms  the  entrance  into  the  port, 
which  for  fafety  is  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  world. 
There  are  fome  guns  planted  at  proper  diftances,  both  for  the 
defence  of  the  Cobb,  and  of  the  town.  The  mayor  and  bur- 
gefies  are  at  the  expence  of  keeping  the  Cobb  in  repair,  for 
which  end  they  are  properly  empowered  to  provide  materials. 
That  part  of  the  town  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  near 
the  fea,  is  fo  low,  that  at  fpring  tides  the  cellars  are  overflowed 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  cuftom-houfe  ftands 
Upon  pillars,  and  has  the  corn  market  underneath  it.  This 
tpwn  had  formerly  a  confiderable  trade,  particularly  to  New- 
foundland, fo  that  the  cuftoms  have  produced  fome  years  up- 
wards of  fixteen  thoufand  pounds.  The  merchants  began  to 
trade  in  the  pilchard  fifhery  fome  years  fince,  and  have  had  good 
iuccefs. 

.  Bridport  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  138  miles  from  Lon- 
don, upon  a  fmall  river  near  the  coaft  of  the  Englifh  channel, 
and  in  the  great  weftern  road.  It  is  the  capital  of  its  hundred, 
and  was  made  a  borough  by  king  Henry  the  Third,  by  whofe 
charter  it  was  leafed  to  the  inhabitants  in  fee  farm,  for  a  fmall 
quit  rent,  into  the  Exchequer,  collected  by  the  bailiffs  of  the 
town,  and  payable  at  Michaelmas.  It  was  incorporated  by  king 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  afterwards  by  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and 
by  a  charter  of  king  James  the  Firft,  two  bailiffs  were  to  be 
chofen  yearly  by  the  capital  burgefles,  who  were  to  be  fifteen, 
of  whom  the  bailiffs  were  to  be  two  j  and  the  corporation  was 
empowered  to  chufe  a  recorder  or  town  clerk,  who,  with  the 
bailiffs  in  office,  and  the  two  preceding  bailiffs,  were  to  be  jufti- 
ces  of  the  peace.  The  corporation  had  a  power  by  this  charter, 
to  build  a  prifon,  to  have  a  common  feal,  and  to  hold  lands  and 
tenements.  The  bailiffs  were  to  have  all  fines,  with  other  pri- 
vileges, and  to  have  two  ferjeants  to  carry  maces  before  them. 
The  town  hall  is  a  mean  building,  in  which,  however,  the 
quarter  fefiions  for  the  county  are  held  once  a  year.  This  town 
has  a  harbour,  which  was  formerly  a  good  one  ;  and  while  it 
was  fuch,  this  was  a  place  of  great  trade  ;  but  a  mortality  hap- 
pened here,  which  carried  off  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  harbour  was  fo  much  neglected,  that  the  entrance 
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was  barred  by  the  fand  which  the  tides  threw  up ;  and  though, 
an  act  of  parliament  pafTed  1111722,  for  reftoring  and  rebuilding 
the  haven  and  piers,  it  has  not  yet  been  executed.  This  place 
was  once  famous  for  the  manufacturing  of  hemp  into  ropes  and 
cables  ;  and  .by  a  ftatute  made  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  confirmed  by  fucceffive  parliaments  for  about  fifty 
years,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  cordage  of  the  Englifh  navy 
ihould  for  a  limited  time  be  made  in  this  town,  or  within  five 
miles  of  it  j  but  there  is  fcarce  any  remains  of  this  trade,  or  in- 
deed of  any  other  at  prefent,  though  the  foil  between  this  town 
and  Bemifter  produces  as  good  crops  of  hemp  as  any  in  Eng- 
land. 

Melcomb,  called  Melcomb-Recis,  becaufe  it  was  anti- 
ently  the  king's  demefne,  is  feparated  from  Weymouth   by  a 
(mall  river  called  the  Wey.    It  is  diftant  from  London  132  miles, 
«nd  fent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the 
Firft,  before  Weymouth  had  that   privilege.     In  the  reign  of 
kind  Edward  the  Third,  it  was  in  fo  floufifhing  a  ftate,  that  it 
was  by  parliament  appointed  a  ftaple  j  but  for  its  quarrels  With 
Weymouth,  its  privileges  as  a  port,  were  removed  to  Pool  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth,  but  reftored  in  that  of  queen 
Elizabeth  by  act  of  parliament,  which  was  confirmed  in   the 
next  reign,  on  condition  that  Melcomb  and  Weymouth  ihould 
make  but  one  corporation,  and  enjoy  their  privileges  in  com- 
mon ;  and  to  this  union  is  owing  the  prefent  flourifhing  ftate  of 
both.     This  united  corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  who  is  the 
officer  that  returns  the  writs  for  electing  members  of  parliament, 
d  recorder,  two   bailiffs,  twenty-four  capital  burgefles,  and  a 
number  of  aldermen,  which  is  neceflarily  uncertain,  becaufe 
every  perfon  who  is  once  a  mayor,  is  an  alderman   ever  after- 
wards*    Melcomb  has  four  tolerable  ftreets  :  moft  of  the  houfes 
are  built  of  &one,  though  not  very  high  ;   and  the  place  is  bet- 
ter furnifhed  with  dwelling-houfes  artd  ware-houfes  than  Wey- 
mouth.    Here  is  a  good  market-place  and  town-hall,  to  which 
the  members  of  the  corporation  of  Weymouth  come   to  attend 
the  public  bufinefs ;   the  inhabitants  of  Weymouth  alfo  in  gene- 
ral attend  divine  ferVice  at  Melcomb  church.     The  port  howe- 
ver generally  goes  by  the  name  of  Weymouth  j  it  is  faid   to  be 
the  beft  frequented  harbour  in  the  county,  and   is  defended  by 
Sandfort  and  Portland  caflles.     In  the  reign  of  king  James  the 
Firft,  a  commodious  bridge  of  timber,  ebhfifHng   of  feventeen 
arches,  was  built  from  Melcoml»to  Weymouth,  chiefly  by  the 
contributions  of  fome  citizens  of  London.     The  bridge  haying 
fallen  to  decay,  was  rebuilt  fome  years  ago  by  Sir  Thomas  Har- 
dy, William  Harvey ,,.  John  Ward,  and  Reginald  Marriot,  Efqrs, 
V/ho  then  f  eprefented  this  corporation  in  parliament. 
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Weymouth  is  pat t  of  the  town  and  corporation  of  Mcl- 
comb,  and  as  fuch  has  been  already  in  part  defcribed.  Itsfitu- 
ation  is  low,  yet  it  h  a  clean  agreeable  place.  It  has  a  cuftom- 
Jhoufe,  and  a  good  quay,  and  formerly  carried  on  a  confiderable 
trade  to  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Weft  Indies ;  the 
Newfoundland  trade  (till  thrives  here  ;  the  wine  trade  is  alfo  very 
confiderable,  and  the  place  has  a  large  correfpondence  in  the 
country,  for  the  con fumption  of  its  returns.  The  town  is  133 
miles  from  London. 

Wareham  is.J55,'miles  frqm  London,  and  had  a  ftrong 
caftle  built  by  William  the  P'ir!!,  of  which,  time  has  left  no  tra- 
ces, except  that  the  hill  on  which  it  itood  is  frill  called  Cattle-hill. 
At  this  .place  lived  a  reclufe,  called  Peter,  a  hermit,  who,  with  his 
ion,  was  hanged  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  becaufe  he  had  pro- 
phefied  triat  the  king  fhould  be  depofed  at  a. certain  time,  and  offcr- 
«d  to  fufTer  death  if  his  piedidlion  was  not  accompliflied  j  but  it 
<Joesnot  appear  whether  he  was  put  to  death  before  the  time  arrived, 
or  after  he  incurred  the  penalty  to  which  he  fubmitted  himfelf* 
Wareham  (lands  in  the  moft  healthy  part  of  the  county,  though 
Surrounded  with  water  on  every  fide,  having  the  river  Frome  on 
.the  fouth,  the  Piddle  on  the  north,  and  the  hay  into  which  they 
fall  on  theeaft.  The  inhabitant?  fay  that  it  rofe  out  of  the  ruins 
.of  Stowborough,  now  a  village  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Frome. 
2t  is  however  reckoned  the  oldeft  town  in  the  county,  and  wa6 
once  the  largeft,  having  had  feventeen  churches.  It  was  in- 
clofed  with  walls,  and  was  formerly  waflied  by  the  fea,  which 
has  fince  retired  from  it,  and  was  then  a  harbour  of  confidera- 
ble note.  It  is  a  corporation,  which  by  the  charter  of  queen 
Anne,  confifts  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  a  town  clerk,  fix  capital 
burgefles,  and  twelve  common-council  men  and  their  affiltants, 
the  mayor,  by  an  old  prefcriptive  right,  is  coroner  not  onJy  of 
this  place,  but  f  theifleof  Purbeck,  and  another  fmall  ifland  5 
on  the  fouth  fiae  of  the  bay  of  Pool,  called  Brankfey  Ifland  : 
he  has  been  fupreme  magtttrate  here  ever  fince  the  time  of  king 
Henry  the  Sixth  ;  and  the  mayor  in  office,  the  preceding  mayor, 
and  the  recorder,  arejuftices  of  the  peace;  the  officiating  mayor 
and  recorder  are  of  the  quorum,  and  are  empowered  to  hold  their 
own  feffions.  Here  are  three  churches,  St.  Martin's,  Trinity 
church,  and  St.  Mary's  church,  which  are  all  three  fupplied  by 
one  minifter,  who  preaches  at  St.  Mary's,  the  great  church,  the 
fummer  half  year,  and  at  the  two  others  alternately  in  the  win- 
ter. The  tower  of  St.  Mary's  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
town.  The  fori  in  and  about  this  place  produces  vaft  quantities 
of  garlick  ;  but  the  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  tobacco  pipe 
clay,  of  which  the  beft  in  Great  Britain  is  dugout  of  a  hill  in 
the  neighbourhood,  called  Hunger  Hill. 

Corfe-Castle 
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Corfe-Castle  ftands  in  the  middle  of  that  part  of  the 
county  called  the  Ifle  of  Purbeck,  at  the  diftance  of  120  miles 
from  London.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  caftle,  now  in  ruins, 
fuppofed  to  have  beep  built  by  King  Edgar,  who  kept  his  court 
here,  and  endowed  the  town  with  feveral  privileges.  That  it 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third, 
is  manifeft  form  hiftory  ;  for  when  Simon  Montfort  took  that 
prince  prifoner,  in  the  forty  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  it  was  one 
©f  the  three  fqrtrefles  which  he  required  to  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  and  it  was  afterwards  chofen  by  Mortimer  for  the  prifon 
of  king  Edward  the  Second.  It  was  repaired  by  king  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  afterwards  by  king  Charles  the  Firft,  fof 
whom  it  was  a  garrifonj  but  being  taken  by  the  parliament 
forces,  they  plundered  and  demolished  it.  The  fcite  of  thip 
caftle  is  near  half  a  mile  in  circumference  j  and  by  the  ruins,  it 
appears  to  have  been  not  only  a  ftrong  but  magnificent  building. 
Corfe  Caftle  was  a  longtime  a  borough  by  prefcription,  and 
afterwards  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth.  King  Charles  the 
Second  alfo,  as  a  reward  for  the  gallant  defence  the  caftle  mad? 
for  him,  granted  an  exemption  from  toll,  arrefts,  fuit  or  fervice 
without  the  borough ;  and  befides,  every  other  privilege  com- 
mon with  the  Cinque  ports,  the  peculiar  honour  of  baron  to  its 
principal  members,  the  ftile  of  the  letters  of  incorporation  being 
the  mayor  and  barons  of  Corfe  Caftle  ;  and  all  the  barons  that 
have  ferved  the  office  of  mayor,  are  juftices  of  the  peace,  and 
ran  hold  feffions,  chufe  coroners,  and  ale-tafters  during  life. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  is,  by  inheritance,  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
ifle  pf  Purbeck  ;  has  power  to  appoint  all  officers,  to  determine 
all  actions  by  his  bailiffs  and  deputies  \  has  all  fhipwrecks  in  the 
Ifle,  and  a  freedom  from  the  court  of  admiralty.  This  towa 
Jias  a  large  and  lofty  church,  which  is  a  royal  peculiar,  not  liable 
to  any  epifcopal  vifjtation  or  jurifdi&ion,  and  has  a  chapel  of  eafs 
about  a  mile  out  of  town. 

WlMBORN-M?NSTER,  or  WjNBORN-MlSTER,  had  for- 
merly a  monaftery,  whence  Minjier  was  added  to  the  name 
Wimforn.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  was  one  of  the  two 
winter  ftations  for  their  legions  in  this  county,  Dorphefter  being 
the  other  ;  the  fummer  ftation  was  a  hill,  called  Badbury,  two 
miles  diftant  from  this  town.  It  is  105  miles  from  London,  and 
is  fltuated  near  the  conflux  of  the  river  Stour  and  Allen.  This 
is  the  largeft  parifh  in  the  county  :  the  church  is  a  noble  edifice, 
built  in  the  manner  of  a  cathedral,  182  feet  long,  with  a  fine 
tower  in  the  middle,  and  a  fpire  faid  to  have  been  taller  than, 
any  in  the  kingdom,  which  fell  down  in  161.0:  there  is  ano- 
Xhe  tower  at  the  weft  end  of  the  church,  and  each  of  thefe 
towers  is  ninety  feet  high.    Here  is  thepnly  choir  in  the  coun- 
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ty,  confiding  of  four  finging  men,  fix  boys,  and  anorganift.  A 
very  fine  free- fchool  was  founded  here  by  Margaret,  countefs  of 
Richmond,  mother  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  ftipend  of  which 
queen  Elizabeth  augmented,  and  annexed  it  to  the  foundation. 
This  is  a  populous,  but  poor  place,  and  is  chiefly  fupported  by 
knitting  ftockings. 

Sturminster-Newton  took  its  name  probably  from  its 
having  been  once  a  monaftery,  or  minfter,  upon  the  river  Stour, 
and  joined  by  a  ftone  bridge  over  that  river  to  another  town 
called  Newtown-caftle,  of  which  there  are  now  fcarcely  any  re- 
mains. This  town  is  diitant  from  London  122  miles,  and  is  a 
mean  obfcure  place. 

Frampton,  orFROMETON,  derives  its  name  from  its  fitu- 
ation  upon  the  river  Frome,  at  the  diftance  of  129  miles  from 
London.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  its  excellent  trouts,  and  the 
manfion  houfe  of  Mr.  Brown,  which  is  a  noble  ftructurea  of 
Portland  Stone,  about  eighty  feet  in  front. 

Milton,  orMiDDLETON,  is  fituated  fouth-weft  of  Bland- 
ford,  at  the  diftance  of  113  miles  from  London,  and  has  nothing 
worthy  of  note  except  its  abbey,  which  was  built  by  king  Athel- 
ftan,  and  great  part  of  which  was  ftanding  lately. 

Stalbridge  is  hi  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  fmall  in- 
confiderable  place,  having  nothing  worthy  of  note  befides  a  cha- 
rity fchool. 

Evershot  ftands  upon  the  borders  of  Somerfetfhire,  131 
miles  from  London,  and  is  a  little  obfcure  town,  containing  not 
thing  remarkable. 

Cranbourn  is  diftant  from  London  94  miles,  and  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated  in  a  healthy  fporting  country,  near  a  very  largf 
chace  :  it  is  well  watered,  and  is  a  pretty  little  town. 

Cerne  Abbey  is  diftant  from  London  123  miles. 

Bere-regis  ftands  upon  a  rivulet  of  its  own  name,  near  its 
influx  into  the  river  Piddle,  at  the  diftance  of  116  miles  from 
London. 

Be  mister  is  diftant  from  London  140  miles,  and  has  a  good 
charity  fchool,  but  nothing  elfe  that  is  remarkable. 

Abbotsbury  derives  its  name  from  an  abbey,  of  which  it 
was  formerly  thefite,  and  is  diftant  from  London  131  miles. 

Rem  arkableVill  ages,  Cursosities<7«^  Antiquities. 

Near  Shillingfton,  a  village  upon  the  Stour,  not  far  from  Stur- 
minfter,  there  are  two  hills,  one  called  Hamildon  Hill,  and  the 
other  Hodde  Hill ;  Hamildon  Hill  is  fortified  with  a  triple  ram- 
part, and  Hodde  Hill  with  only  a  fingle  one.  It  is  certain  they 
Were  both  camps ;  but  as  they  were  neither  of  them  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  in  his  Itinerary,  they  can  fcarcely  be  fuppbfed  to 
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have  been  thrown  up  by  the  Romans,  and  therefore  are  general- 
ly thought  to  be  Danifh  or  Britifh. 

King  Etheldred,  brother  of  king  Alfred,  lies  buried  in  the 
church  of  Wimborne,  under  a  marble  tomb,  on  which  is  the  ef- 
figy of  a  king  crowned,  a  half  length,  and  the  following  in- 
fcription :  In  hoc  loco  quiefcit  corpus  S.  Etheldredi  Regis  IVeJl 
Saxonum,  Martyr  is,  qui,  Anno  Domini  882.  23.  Jprilist  perma~ 
mts  Danorum  Paganorum  occubuit. 

There  is  a  foreft  in  this  county,  on  the  borders  of  Somerfet- 
mire,  called  White  Hart  Forejl,  as  it  is  faid,  from  a  white  hart, 
which  was  chafed  in  it  by  king  Henry  the  Third.  The  king 
was  fo  pleafed  with  the  beauty  of  this  creature,  that  he  not  only 
/pared  its  life,  but  ordered  that  no  other  perfon  fhould  kill  it. 
Jt  was,  however,  fome  time  afterwards,  hunted  and  killed  by  one 
Thomas  de  la  Linde,  with  feveral  others,  whofe  names  are  not 
mentioned  ;  but  the  king  was  fo  much  incenfed  when  he  heard 
it,  that  he  laid  all  theic  lands  under  a  pecuniary  rnuldt. 

There  is  in  this  county  a  peninfula,  called  Portland  I/Iand,  the 
fea  having  formerly  flowed  round  it,  though  it  is  now  joined  to 
the  main  by  a  beach,  called  Cheflil  Bank,  which  the  furge  has 
thrown  up.     Whence  Portland  derives  its  name  is  not  certainly 
known ;  fome  fuppofe  from  its  fituation  oppofite  the  port  of 
Weymouth,  and  others  from  a  Saxon,  who  poflefled  himfelf  of 
it  about  the  year  513.  It  is  fcarcely  feven  miles  in  compafs,  and 
but  thinly  inhabited  j  for  though  it  affords  plenty  of  corn  and 
pafture,  yet  wood  and  coal  are  fo  fcarce,  that  the  inhabitants 
are  forced  to  dry  the  dung  of  their  black  cattle  for  fuel.     The 
land  here  is  fo  high,  that  in  clear  weather  it  gives  a   profpe£t 
above  half  way  over  the  Englifh  channel.     The  ifland   is  ren- 
dered inacceffible  by  high  and  dangerous  rocks,  except  on  the 
north  fide,  where  it  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle  that  was  built 
by  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  called  Portland  Caftle,  and  another 
erected  on  the  oppofite  more,  called  Sandford -caftle.     Thefe 
command  all  mips  that  come  into  the  road,  which  for  its  ftrong 
current  fettingin  from  the  Englifh  and  French  coafts,  is  called 
Portland  Race.     Thefe  currents  render  it  always  turbulent,  and 
have  frequently  driven  veflels  not  aware  of  them,  to  the  weft 
©f  Portland,  and  wrecked  them  on  the  Cheflil  Bank  j  on  the  two 
points  of  which  there  are  light  houfes,  to  warn  the  mariner  of 
his  danger.     This  peninfula  is  famous  for  its  quarries  of  excel- 
lent ftone,  called  Portland  ftone,  reckoned  the  beft  in  the  king- 
dom for  duration  and  beauty. 

Chefjil  Bank  is  a  continuation  of  Portland  Ifland,  reaching 
north -weft  to  Abbotibury,  near  feven  miles,  and  running  paral- 
lel to  the  fhore,  between  which  and  the  bank;,  there  is  an  inlet  of 
water  which  forms  a  lake,  and  which,  in  fome  places,  is  half  a 
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mile  over ;  in  the  broadeft  of  it  there  is  a  fwannery,  where  therfe 
are  not  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  thoufand  fwans. 

There  is  another  peniniula  of  this  county,  fuppofed  alfo  to 
have  been  once  furrounded  by  the  fea,  called  Purbeck  Ifland. 
It  is  fituated  between  Wareham  and  the  Englrfh  channel  j  and 
befides  a  very  ufeful  ftone,  called  Purbeck  (tone,  furnifhes  fome 
fine  marble,  and  the  beft  tobacco  pipe  clay  in  the  world. 

Among  the  curiofities  of  this  county,  muft  be  reckoned  the 
fifing  and  falling  of  the  water  in  Luxford  Lake,  by  Pool,  which 
is  faid  to  ebb  and  flow  four  times  every  twenty-four  hours. 

At  Hermitage,  a  village  about  feten  miles  fouth  of  Sher- 
borne, there  is  a  chafm  in  the  earth,  whence  a  large  plat  of 
ground,  with  trees  and  hedges  upon  it,  was  removed  intire  to 
the  diftance  of  forty  rods,  by  an  earthquake,  which  happened  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1585. 

SEATS. 

Sherborne  Lodge,  the  feat  of  Lord  Dfgby,  fitoated  fn 
his  Lordfhip's  park,  neaf the  town  of  Sherborne,  was  built  by 
the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  H.  In  this  houfe  is  a  fine  picture  of  queen  Elizabeth,  car- 
ried in  an  open  fedan  by  eight  noblemen,  to  vifit  Lord  Hunfdon* 
of  Hunfdon  Houfe.  There  is  a  fine  piece  of  water  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  houfe,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  fine  navi- 
gable river,  and  has  indeed  a  fmall  rivulet  running  through  it  ; 
over  which  a  very  handfome  bridge  has  been  ereded  by  Mr* 
Mylne,  architect  of  Black  Friars  bridge. 

There  is  a  fine  fhady  walk  of  lofty  trees  in  the  gardens,  called 
Sir  W  alter  Raleigh's  grove.  The  park  contains  340  acres,  and 
i%  well  flocked  with  deer.  And  from  the  water,  and  the  varia- 
tion of  the  profpe£s  round  this  feat,  it  may  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  moft  beautiful  in  England.  Here  the  great  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh fpent  fo  much  of  his  time  as  his  various  employments  by 
fea  and  land  would  permit. 

Francis  Seymour,  Efqj  has  alfo  a  fine  large  houfe  at  Sherborne, 
built  of  free-ftone,  but  he  has  not  refided  therein  of  late. 

At  Eastbury,  fix  miles  from  Shaftefbury,  Lord  Melcombe 
has  a  very  fine  feat,  the  gardens  and  park  belonging  to  which  are 
exceeding  fpacious.  The  front  of  the  houfe  is  adorned  with 
a  noble  Doric  portico,  and  the  faloon,  which  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  fineft  in  England,  is  richly  decorated,  having  at  one  end 
three  grand  apartments ;  one  hung  with  fattin,  another  with 
crimfon  velvet,  and  the  third  with  flowered  velvet,  richly  laced 
with  gold.  At  the  other  end  is  the  dining-room,  and  drawlng- 
iroom.  The  marble  tables  are  extremely  curious,  and  werepur- 
chafed  by  the  late  Lord  from  an  Italian  princea  when  he  was  upon 
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his  travels.  The  offices  adjoining  to  the  houfe  are  well  con- 
trived, and  the  whole  is  executed  in  an  elegant  and  mafterly 
manner. 

Hooke-Cajlle,  nine  miles  from  Dorchefter,  is  the  feat  of  the 
Duke  of  Bolton.  IVimborne  Si.  Giles,  ten  rhiles  from  Shaftef- 
bury,  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Sbaftefbury. — Lulwarih-caflle^ 
Hear  Dorchefter,  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Willes.  It  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  after  a  defign  of  Irirgo 
Jones. — Cranbourn  houfe,  eleven  miles  from  Shaftefbury,  is  the 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.- — Beinjhn,  about  a  mile  from  Bland- 
ford,  is  the  feat  of  Henry  Portman,  Efq; — Bnckland,  fix  miies 
from  Dorchefter,  is  the  feat  of  EarlPowlet;  and  Piddleton,  four 
miles  from  Dorchefter,  is  a  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's. 


HAMPSHIRE: 

This  county  is  bounded  by  Dorfetfhire  and  Wiltfhire  on  the 
weft,  by  Berkfhire  on  the  north,  by  the  counties  of  Surry  and 
*  Suflex  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  Englifti  channel  on  the  fouth.  It 
extends  64  miles  from  fouth  to  north,  36  from  weft  to  eaft,  and 
is,  exclufive  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  150  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. 

The  chief  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Avon,  the  Teft,  and! 
the  Itching.  The  Avon  rifes  in  Wiltfhire,  and  paffes  through 
Saljfbury,  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  ;  it  enters  Hampfhire 
atCharford,  a  village  near  Fordingbridge,  and  runs  fouthward  by 
Ringwood,  to  Chrift- Church,  near  which  it  receives  the  Stour, 
a  cohfiderable  river  from  Dorchefter,  arid  falls  into  the  Englifli 
Channel.  The  Teft,  or  Tefe,  called  alfo  the  Anton,  rifes  in 
the  north  part  of  Hampfhire,  and  running  fouthward,  forms 
feveral  iflands  at  Stockbridge,  and  then  paffing  by  Rumfey,  it 
falls  into  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which  reaches  feveral  miles  up  the" 
country,  and  is  called  Southampton  Bay.  TheTtching,  called 
$lfo  the  Aire,  rifes  at  Chilton  Candover,  a  village  near  Alresford, 
and  from  thence  runs  fouth  weft  to  Winchefter,  and  from  that 
city  directly  fouth,  till  it  falls  into  Southampton  Bay;  having 
been  made  navigable  from  Winchefter  to  Southampton  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Norman.  Hampfhire  is~  abundantly  fup- 
plied  with  fea  and  river  fifh. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  for  the  moft  part  pure  and  healthy, 
efpecially  upon  the  downs,  which  crofs  the  country  from  eaft  \9 
weft,  dividing  it  neatly  into  equal  parts  ;  ?nd  it  is  obferved,  that 
the  vapours  in  the  low  grounds  that  are  next  the  fea,  are  not  fo 
pernicious  as  in  other  countries.  The  hilly  parts  are  barren,  and 
fit  only  for  fheeps  but  the  lower  grounds  produce  a  great  quanti- 
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ty  of  grain,  particularly  wheat  and  barley.  In  the  breed  of 
horned  cattle  here,  there  is  nothing  particular  ;  but  in  fheep  and 
hogs  this  county  excels  moft.  The  fheep  are  remarkably  fine, 
both  in  their  flefh  and  in  their  wool  ;  and  as  the  hogs  are  never 
put  into  ftyes,  but  fupplied  with  great  plenty  of  acorns,  the  ba- 
con is  by  far  the  beft  in  England.  Hampfhire  is  alfo  particularly 
famous  for  its  honey,  of  which  it  is  faid  to  produce  the  beft  and 
the  worft  in  Britain  ;  the  honey  collected  upon  the  heath  is  reck- 
oned the  worft,  and  that  of  the  champaign  country  the  beft. 
Game  of  all  kinds  is  plenty  in  Hampshire.  It  has  more  wood 
than  any  other  county  in  England,  especially  oak,  and  the  grea- 
ter!: part  of  the  Englifh  navy  is  built  and  repaired  with  the  tim- 
ber of  this  county. 

Hampfhire,  exclufive  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  is  divided  into 
thirty-nine  hundreds,  and  has  one  city  and  twenty  market  towns. 
It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  and  diocefe  of  Winchefter, 
and  contains  253  parifhes.  Its  chief  manufacture  is  kerfeys  and 
cloth,  in  which  a  good  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  from  the  raa* 
iny  ports  and  harbours  with  which  it  abounds. 

WINCHESTER. 

This  city  is  67  miles  from  London,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  built  900  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  and  to  have  been 
the  metropolis  of  Belgae,  and  is  therefore  called  Venta  Belga- 
rum,  both  by  Ptolemy  and  Antoninus.  In  it  the  Romans  had 
looms  to  weave  cloth  for  the  emperors  and  their  army,  and  king 
Athelftan  granted  it  the  privilege  of  fix  mints  for  the  coinage  of 
money.  Near  the  weft  gate  of  the  cathedral,  there  is  ftill  the 
remains  of  an  old  wall,  very  thick,  with  feveral  windows  in  it, 
built  of  fmall  flints,  cemented  as  hard  as  ftone,  and  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  work.  On  a  hill  near  this  city,  called  St. 
Catherine's  hill,  there  are  the  traces  of  a  camp ;  and  on  the  fide 
of  the  weft  gate,  there  was  a  caftle,  where  the  Weft  Saxon 
kings  are  fuppofed  to  have  kept  their  court :  in  the  caftle  hall, 
which  is  fupported  by  marble  pillars,  is  now  the  town  hall}  a 
round  table  is  ftill  preferved,  called  king  Arthur's  round  table  ; 
it  confifts  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and  is  faid  to  be  above  1200 
years  old  ;  it  has  fome  illegible  Saxon  characters  upon  it,  which 
are  faid  to  be  the  names  of  twenty-four  knights,  with  whom 
king  Arthur  ufed  to  caroufe,  and  who  were  called  knights  of 
the  round  table. 

Winchefter  is  governed,  according  to  a  charter  pf  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, by  a  mayor,  a  high  fteward,  a  recorder^  an  unlimited 
number  of  aldermen,  out  of  whom  are  chofen  fix  juftices,  two 
coroners,  two  bailiffs,  twenty-four  commorj,  council  men,  a 
town  clerk,  four  conftables,  and  four  ferjearrts  at  mace.     It  is 

about 
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about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  compafs,  and  almoft  furrounded  with. 
a  wall  built  of  flint,  having  fix  gates  in  it,  with  fuburbs  leading 
to  each  from  the  adjacent  country.  The  buildings  in  general 
are  mean,  but  the  ftreets  are  broad  and  clean  ;  there  is  alfo  a 
great  deal  of  void  ground  within  the  walls,  fome  part  of  which  is 
laid  into  gardens,  that  are  fuppiied  upon  occafion  with  water 
from  little  canals  on  each  fide  of  the  High-ftreet.  In  this  ftreet 
is  a  guildhall,  which  was  rebuilt  fome  years  ago,  and  the  ftatue 
of  queen  Anne  fet  up  in  the  front  of  it.  In  this  hall  are  held 
two  courts  of  record,  on  every  Friday  and  Saturday.  At  the  eaft 
gate  of  the  city  there  is  an  hofpital,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  in; 
the  hall  of  which  hofpital  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  give  their  pub- 
lic entertainments.  At  one  end  is  the  picture  of  king  Charles  II. 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  and  at  the  other  a  large  table  of  all  the  may- 
ors and  bailiffs  of  Winchefter,  from  the  year  1184;  and  here 
are  alfo  tables  of  benefactions  to  this  city,  during  the  Saxon  reigns, 
and  from  Henry  II.  to  Charles  II.  On  the  weft  fide  of  this  city, 
king  Charles  II.  fet  Sir  Chriftopher  \Vren  upon  building  a  royal 
palace,  the  fituation  being  extremely  fine  for  fuch  a  purpofe  ;  the 
building  was  almoft  compleated,  but  the  king  dying  before  it  was, 
finifhed,  it  was  negledted,  fo  that  now  nothing  remains  of  it  but 
the  fhell.  The  fouth  fide  of  this  palace  meafures  two  hundred 
and  fixteen  feet,  and  the  weft  front,  three  hundred  and  twen- 

The  epifcopal  palace  in  this-city,  was  built  by  bifhop  Blois, 
in  the  time  of  king  Stephen ;  it  was  almoft  furrounded  by  t!,e 
river  Itching,  and  was  adorned  and  fortified  with  feveral  turret?. 
It  was  demolifhed  by  the  parliament  army  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  I.  but  rebuilt  by  bifhop  Morjey,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
and  fitted  up  by  Dr.  Trelawney,  the  fucceeding  bifhop.  The 
fee  of  Winchefter  is  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  kingdom,  and  was 
firft  founded  by  Kinegulfe,  a  king  of  the  Mercians,  whofe  foil 
tranflated  the  fee  of  Dorchefter  hither  in  663  ;  and  although  the 
diocefe  of  Sherborne  was  taken  out  of  this  fee  by  king  In  a,  yet 
it  became  afterwards  fo  rich,  that  when  Edward  III.  would  have 
preferred  its  bifhop,  Edendon,  his  favourite,  to  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury, he  refufed  it,  faying,  that <c  though  Canterbury  was  the 
T*  higheft  rack,  Winchefter  was  the  beft  manger."  There  are 
fome  privileges  and  immunities  appendant  to  this  fee,  obtained 
by  William  of  Wickham,  when  he  was  bifhop  of  it,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  fuch  as,  that  thebifhopsof  Winchefter  fhould 
be  prelates  of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  and  chancel- 
lors to  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury. 

Winchefter  had  formerly  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  parifh 
churches,  of  which  at  prefent  fix  only  remain.  The  cathedral 
is  a  large  and  venerable  fabric,  begun  by  bifhop  Walkelin  about 
1070,  and  finifhed  by  William  of  Wickham*  of  whom  there  is 
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a  ftatue  in  a  nich  over  the  great  window,  oppofite  the  choir.  In* 
ftead  of  a  fteeple  or  fpire,  this  church  has  only  a  fhort  tower, 
with  a  flat  covering,  as  if  the  top  of  it  had  fallen  away,  and  it 
had  been  covered  in  hafte,  to  keep  out  the  rain.  The  length  of 
this  cathedral  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  545  feet,  including  a  chapel 
at  the  eaft  end  called  Our  Lady's  Chapel,  which  is  54  feet  long  ; 
and  the  breadth  of  the  body  and  crofs  ifles,  87  feet  :  the  choir  is 
136  feet  long,  and  40  broad  ;  the  length  of  the  great  crofs  iflc 
is  about  186  feet,  and  the  tower  in  the  middle  is  150  feet  high  , 
the  nave,  or  weftern  body  of  the  church,  is  above  300  feet  long, 
and  is  reckoned  the  moft  fpacious  in  England.  The  roof  of  the 
choir  is  adorned  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man kings,  the  gift  of  liifhop  Fox.  The  front  of  this  church 
was  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons ;  it  is  of  black  marble,  and 
of  a  fquare  figure,  and  is  fupported  by  a  plain  ftone  pedeftal ;  the 
fides  are  ornamented  with  fculptures  in  baflo  relievo,  reprefenting 
the  miracles  of  fome  faint  belonging  to  this  church.  The  afcent 
to  the  choir  is  by  eight  fteps,  at  the  top  of  wnich  are  two  copper 
ftatues  finely  eaft,  one  of  James  I.  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
other  of  Charles  I.  on  the  left.  The  bifhops  throne  is  the  gift 
of  biflfop  Trelawney ;  the  pediment  of  it  is  adorned  with  a  mi- 
are;  and  the  arms  of  the  fee  fupported  by  fluted  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  ftalls  of  the  deans  and  prebendaries  are 
adorned  with  gilt  fpire-work,  before  which  ftands  an  eagle  with 
Its  wings  expanded,  on  a  brafs  pedeftal.  The  afcent  to  the  altar 
is  of  marble  fteps ;  and  the  pavement  is  very  curious,  being  in- 
laid with  marble  of  different  colours,  and  forming  a  variety  of 
iigures.  The  altar  piece,  which  is  by  much  the  nobleft  in  Eng- 
land, is  the  gift  of  Bifhop  Morley  ;  it  confifts  of  a  lofty  canopy 
of  wood  work,  projecting  over  the  communion  table  like  a  cur- 
tain, with  gilt  feftoons  hanging  down  from  it,  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  communion  rail  is  neat,  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
altar  are  ftone  vafes,  with  golden  flames  ifiuing  out  to  the  roof  of 
the  church.  The  great  eaft  window  is  remarkable  for  the  fine 
paintings  upon  the  glafs,  reprefenting  feveral  faints  and  bifhops  qf 
x&is  church  ;  it  is  iiill  entire,  fo  alfo  is  the  weft  window,  which 
is  of  painted  glafs,  though  inferior  to  the  other.  In  this  cathe- 
dral, feveral  of  our  Saxon  kings  were  buried,  whofe  bones  were 
collected  by  bifhop  Fox,  and  put  into  fix  gilded  coffins,  which  he 
placed  upon  a  wall  in  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir.  Here  alfo  lies 
the  marble  coffin  of  William  Rufus,  which  being  opened  by 
the  foldiers  in  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  I.  they  found  on  his 
thumb  a  gold  ring,  adorned  with  a  ruby.  Bifhop  Langton  built 
a  neat  chape!  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Our  Lady's  Chapel,  in  this 
cathedra),  in  the  middle  of  which  he  lies  interred,  under  a  ftate7 
h  marble  tomb  ;  and  bifhop  Fox,  who  lies  buried  on  the  fouth 
iids®f  the  high  altar,  has  *  h«e  monument  erected  over  him. 

Here 
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Here  are  feveral  other  pompous  monuments,  among  which  is 
that  of  William  of  Wickham,  which  is  of  white  marble  richly 
gilt ;  it  was  erected  by  himfelf  about  13  years  before  his  death, 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  is  adorned  with  the  enfigns  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter*  of  which  he  was  the  firft  prelate  joined 
with  his  epifcopal  robes,  all  painted  in  their  proper  colours.  Here 
is  alfoavery  fine  monument  over  the  earl  of  Portland,  who  was 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  This 
monument  confifts  of  a  ftatue  of  the  earl,  in  copper,  at  full 
length,  armed,  with  his  head  raifed  on  three  cufhions  of  the  fame 
metah  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  nave,  is  a  marble  ftatue  of  Sir 
John  Globerry,  who,  when  he  was  only  a  private  centinel,  had  a 
good  eftate  given  him,  and  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood by  Charles  II.  for  his  fidelity  when  he  was  employed  as 
meftenger  between  General  Monk  and  the  king's  friends,  relatu  e 
to  the  reftoration.  The  clergy  of  this  city  have  pleafant  and  ele- 
gant lodgings  in  the  clofe  belonging  to  this  cathedral :  the  dean*- 
ry  in  particular  is  a  very  handfome  building  wiih  large  garden?, 
which  are  very  pleafant,  but  are  fubje'ct  to  be  overflowed  by  the 
river  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  them.  The  great  Ro- 
man highway  leads  from  this  city  to  Alt  on  9  and  thence  as  it  is 
fuppofed  to  London. 

The  river  Itching  was  made  navigable  for  barges  from  this 
city  to  Southampton  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Norman :  and 
the  city  and  neighbourhood  abounds  with  people  of  fortune, 
tho'  it  has  neither  trade  nor  manufacture  that  deferves  notice.  Near 
the  bifliop's  palace  is  the  college  of  St.  Mary,  commonly  called 
Wincheiter  college,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  1387, 
by  William  of  Wickham,  and  it  was  finifhed  in  1393.  By  his 
charter  of  foundation  he  appointed  a  cuftos  or  warden,  70  Scho- 
lars, ftudents  in  grammar,  ten  perpetual  chaplains,  now  called 
fellows,  3  other  chaplains,  3  clerks,  a  fchoolmafter,  an  ufher^  an 
organift,  and  16  chorifters,  who  with  their  tenants,  were  freed 
for  ever  from  all  taxes.  The  allowance  to  the  wardens,  matters, 
and  fellows,  is  very  confiderable,  and  they  have  handfome  apart- 
ments adjoining  to  the  college.  The  college  confifts  of  two  large 
courts,  in  which  are  the  (bhool,  a  chapel,  and  lodgings  for  the 
mafters  and  fcholars  :  and  beyond  the  court  there  is  a  large  cloi- 
fter,  with  fome  ground  inelofed  for  the  fcholars  to  play  in. 
Upon  the  glafs  of  one  of  the  chapel  windows*  there  are  excellent 
paintings,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  cloifters  is  a  library ;  the 
building  is  of  ftone,  and  well  contrived*  to  prevent  any  accident 
by  fire.  Over  the  door  of  the  fchool  is  an  excellent  ftatue  of 
the  founder,  made  by  Mr.  Cibber.  Many  great  and  learned 
men  have  been  educated  at  this  fchool,  where,  after  a  certain 
time,  the  fcholars  have  exhibitions,  if  they  are  inclined  to  ftudy 
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in  the  New  College  at  Oxford,  founded  by  the  fame  benefac- 
tor. 

There  is  alfo  here  a  magnificent  hofpital,  called  the  Hofpital 
cf  the  Holy  Crofs.  The  church  of  this  hofpital  is  in  form  of  a 
crofs,  and  has  a  large  fquare  tower.  By  the  conftitution  of  the 
founder  every  traveller  that  knocks  at  the  door  of  this  houfe  in 
his  way,  may  claim  the  relief  of  a  manchet  of  white  bread  and 
a  cup  of  beer,  of  which  a  good  quantity  is  fet  apart  daily,  to  be 
given  away,  and  what  is  left  diftributed  to  other  poor,  but  none 
of  it  is  kept  to  the  next  day.  The  revenues  of  this  hofpital  were 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  a  mafter  and  thirty  pen- 
fioners, called  fellows  or  brothers  ;  for  thefe  handfome  apartments 
were  allotted,  but  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  14,  though  the 
mafter  has  an  appointment  of  800I.  a  year.  The  penfioners 
wear  black  gowns,  go  twice  a  day  to  prayers,  and  have  two  hot 
meals  a-day,  except  in  Lent,  when  they  have  bread,  butter, 
cheefe  and  beer,  and  12s.  in  money,  to  buy  what  other  provifions 
they  chufe.  Thefe  penfioners  ufed  formerly  to  be  decayed  gen- 
tlemen, but  of  late  they,  are  broken  tradefmen,  put  frv  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  mafter.  An  infirmary  was  lately  eftabliftied  in 
this  town  by  voluntary  fubfeription  procured  chiefly  by  the  Re- 
verend Dr.  Alured  Clarke;  and  in  the  north  quarter  of  it,  a 
part  of  an  old  monaftery  is  ftill  ftanding,  now  called  Hide-houfe, 
where  fome  Roman  Catholics  refide,  have  a  chapel,  and  behave 
fo  well  that  they  are  not  molefted.  Here  are  alfo  three  charity 
fchools,  two  of  them  fupported  by  a  fubfeription  of  220I.  a  year, 
of  which  one  is  for  50  boys,  and  the  other  for  30  girls;  the  third, 
which  is  fupported  by  the  bounty  of  a  fingle  perfon,  is  for  teach- 
ing 250  boys.  In  the  cathedral  church-yard  there  is  a  college 
erefted  and  endowed  bybifhop  Morley  in  1672  for  ten  widows 
of  clergymen.  The  plains  and  downs  about  this  city,  which 
continue  with  very  few  interferons  of  rivers  or  vallies  for  above 
50  miles,  render  it  very  pleafant  to  thofe  who  love  an  open  fitu- 
ation  and  exteniive  profpedts. 

M    A    R    K    E    T  -  T    O    W    N    S. 

Portsmouth  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  at  the  port 
or  mouth  of  the  creek  that  runs  up  a  part  of  the  coaft,  which  at 
high  tide  is  furrounded  with  the  fea,  and  is  therefore  called  Port- 
fea  Ifland.  It  is  about  14  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  joined 
to  the  continent  by  abridge  a  little  above  the  town.  At  this 
bridge  there  was  formerly  a  fmall  caftle,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
ftill  remaining,  and  a  town  called  Port  Peris,  which  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Porchefter,  and  was  then  clofe  upon  the 
ftrand,  but  the  fea  retiring  from  Porchefter,  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants followed  it,   and   fettling  below  Port  Peris,  built  Portf- 
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mouth.  This  town  is  diftant  from  London  73  miles,  and  is  a 
borough,  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  bailiff,  and 
common-council-rnen.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  French! 
burnt  and  deftroyed  Portfmouth,  but  it  recovered  fo  much  in  fix 
years  time,  that  the  inhabitants  fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  beat  the 
French  atfea,  as  they  were  returning  to  infult  the  coalr.  a  fecond 
time,  and  then  proceeded  to  France,  enteied  the  river  Seine, 
funk  feveral  fhips,  and  brought  off  a  great  booty. 

Portsmouth  may  be  called  the  key  of  England,  and  is  its 
moft  regular  fortification.  It  was  begun  by  Edw.  IV.  and  aug- 
mented by  Henry  VII.  and  VIII ;  and  queen  Elizabeth  was  at 
fo  great  an  expence  in  improving  the  works  here,  that  nothing 
was  thought  wanting  to  compleat  them  :  but  Charles  II.  added 
very  much  to  their  ftrength,  extent,  and  magnificence,  a*nd 
made  this  one  of  the  principal  harbours  in  the  kingdom,  for  lay- 
ing up  the  royal  navy  ;  he  furnilhed  it  with  wet  and  dry  docks, 
irore-houfes,  rope-yards,  and  all  materials  for  building,  repairing, 
rigging,  arming,  victualling,  and  compleatly  fitting  to  fea,  mips 
of  war  of  all  rates.  At  this  place  all  our  fleets  of  force,  and  all 
fquadrons  appointed  as  convoys  to  our  trade,  homeward  or  out- 
ward bound,  conftantly  rendezvous,  and  1000  fail  may  ride 
here  in  perfect  fecurity.  The  mouth  of  this  harbour,  which  is 
fcarcely  fo  broad  as  the  river  Thames  is  at  Weftrriinfter,  is  upon 
the  Portfmouth  fide  defended  by  a  caftle,,  built  by  Henry  VIIL 
and  fituated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fbuth  of  the  town.  This 
caftle  is  fortified  with  a  good  counterfcarp,  and  double  moat, 
with  ravellins,  and  double  palifades,  befides  advanced  works  to 
cover  the  place  from  any  approach,  where  it  may  be  practicable : 
but  part  of  this  fort  was  accidentally  blown  up,  and  greatly  da- 
maged in  Auguft  1759.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is,  on  the 
Golport  fide,  defended  by  four  fmall  forts,  and  a  platform  of, 
above  20  great  guns,  level  with  the  water. 

The  town  of  Portfmouth  is  fortified  on  the  land  fide  by  works 
raifed  of  late  years,  about  the  docks  and  yards ;  and  fome  years 
ago  the  government  bought  more  ground  for  additional  works. 
Here  are  dwelling-houfes,  with  ample  accommodations  for  a 
commiffioner  of  the  navy,  and  all  the  fubordinate  officers  and 
mafter  workmen,  neceffary  for  the  conftant  fervice  of  the  navy 
in  this  port  day  and  night ;  and  the  contents  of  the  yards  and 
ftore-houfe  are  laid  up  in  fuch  order,  that  the  workmen  can  rea- 
dily find  any  implement  even  in  the  dark.  The'  quantities  of 
military  and  naval  ftores  of  all  kinds  that  are  laid  up  here  are  im- 
menfe.  The  rope-boufe  is  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and 
fome  of  the  cables  fo  large,  that  100  men  are  required  to 
work  upon  them  at  a  time  ;  and  this  labour,  though  divided 
among  fo  many,  is  notwithstanding  fo  violent,  that  the  men 
can  work  at  it  only  four  hours  in  a  day.    The  numbe,r  of  men 
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continually  employed  in  the  yard  is  never  left  than  iooo. 
The  docks  and  yard  referable  a  diftinct  town,  and  are  a  kind  of 
marine  corporation  within  themfelves.  They  are  as  convenient 
as  can  be  imagined,  and  capable  of  docking  25  or  30  fhips  in  a 
fortnight :  and  in  the  dock  yard  there  is  a  royal  academy.  On 
July  3,  1760,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  dock-yard,  which  confum- 
ed  the  rope-houfe,  the  fpinning  houfe,  thehemp-houfe,  and  one 
of  the  ftore-houfes,  withfundry  ftores,  to  the  value  of  more  than 
50,oool. 

This  town  is  fituated  fo  near  the  level  of  the  fea,  that  it  is 
full  of  ditches,  which  it  was  found  neceffory  to  cut  as  drains, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  vjjry  liable  to  agues ;  the  ftreets  are  ufally 
dirty,  and  the  inns  and  taverns  are  perpetually  crowded  with 
feamen  and  foldiers.  The  church  of  this  town  is  a  large  and 
handfome  building,  and  has  on  the  top  of  its  fteeple  a  (hip  for  a 
weather- cook.  It  has  a  bell  on  the  top  of  its  tower,  which  is 
rung  to  give  an  account  of  the  number  of  fhips  that  enter  the 
liarbour  j  and  on  the  watch  houfe  at  the  top  of  the  fteeple,  there 
is  a  fine  profpedt  of  the  fhips  in  the  harbour,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Spithead,  a  point  between  Portfmouth  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
where  fhips  generally  ride  before  they  come  into  the  harbour,  or 
after  they  fail  out  of  it,  and  before  they  put  to  fea.  The  deputy 
governor  has  a  beautiful  houfe,  with  a  neat  chapel,  and  there  is 
a  very  fine  new  quay  for  laying  up  the  cannon.  This  place  is 
however  in  great  want  of  frcfh  water,  and  though  the  adjacent 
country  abounds  with  all  forts  of  provifion,  yet  the  confumption 
of  them  at  Portfmouth  is  fo  great,  that  they  are  very  dear,  and  fo 
alfo  are  lodging  and  firing.  Such  has  been  the  increafe  of  bufi- 
nefs  at  Portfmouth,  and  fo  great  the  confluence  of  people,  that 
as  the  town  does  not  admit  of  any  enlargement,  a  fort  of  fuburb 
has  been  built  on  the  Heathy  ground  adjoining,  which  is  like  to 
become  more  large  and  populous  than  the  town,  not  only  be- 
caufe  the  fituation  is  more  pleafant  and  healthy,  but  becaufe  it  is 
not  fubjedl:  to  the  laws  of  the  garrifon,  nor  incumbered  with  the 
duties  and  fervices  of  the  corporation. 

Southampton  is  the  county  town,  and  was  formerly  called 
Hantun,  from  its  fituation  upon  a  bay,  anciently  called  Tri- 
fanton,  or  the  bay  of  Anton,  the  old  name  of  the  river  Teft. 
Afterwards  it  took  the  name  of  South-Hanton,  or  Hampton,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  Hampton,  Northampton,  and  other  towns  of; 
that  name.  It  ftands  between  the  rivers  Teft  and  Itching  at  the 
diftance  of  78  miles  from  London:  both  the  fe  rivers  are  navi- 
gable for  fome  way  up  the  country,  from  whence,  efpecially 
irom  the  JSTew  Foreft,  vaft  quantities  of  timber  are  brought 
down,  which  lie  on  the  fhore  here  fometimes  for  two  miles' in 
length,  nnd  are  fetched  by  the  fhip  builders  at  Portfmouth  dock, 
few  fliips'being  now  built  at  Southampton.  This  town  was  in- 
'* ■"   -■■■  corporate^ 
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corporated  by  Henry  II.  and  king  John,  and  made  a  county  of 
kfelf  by  Henry  VI.  which  renders  it  independent  of  ihe  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  the  (hire.  According  to  its  laft  charter,  which  was 
granted  by  Charles  I.  the  corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  nine 
juftices,  a  fheriff,  two  bailiff's,  24  common  councilmen,  and  as 
many  burgeftes.  The  mayor  is  admiral  of  the  liberties  from  South 
Sea  Caftle  to  another  called  Hurfte  Caftle,  which  is  fituated  on 
that  neck  of  land,  which  running  farthelt  into  the  fea,  makes 
the  fhorteft  paflage  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  the  diftance  not  being 
above  two  miles.  This  town  was  greatly  hajrraffed  by  the  Danes, 
who  took  it  in  980,  and  inthe/eign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  plun- 
dered and  burnt  to  the.ground  by  t^he  French,  but  it  was  fooix 
after  rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient  fituation,  and  fortified  with, 
double  ditches  and  ftrong  walls,  with  battlemenjts  and  watch 
towers ;  as  it  foon  became  populous,  Richard  II.  built  a  ftrong 
caftle  on  a  high  mount,  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour.  It  is  faid 
that  by  fome  privileges  antiently  granted  to  this  place,  all  the: 
Canary  wine  brought  to  England  was  obliged  to  be  firil  landed 
here,  which  brought  great  wealth  to  the  inhabitants,  but  the 
merchants  of  London  fuffering  greatly  by  this  delay,  gave  money 
to  the  corporation  as  an  equivalent  for  that  privilege,  and  had 
their  wines  brought  direclly  to  London. 

Southampton  is  at  prefent  furrounded  by  a  wall  built  of  very 
hard  ftone,  relembling  thofe  little  white  Ihells,  like  honeycombs, 
that  grow  on  the  back  of  oyfters.  Thefe  ftones  feem  to  have 
been  gathered  near  the  beach  of  the  fea,  which  encompaffes  al- 
moft  one  half  of  the  town,  and  fo  deep,  that  fhips  of  500  tuns 
burden  have  frequently  been  built  here  :  to  defend  this  part  of  the 
town  from  the  force  of  the  waves,  a  ftrong  bank  is  built  of  what 
is  called  fea  ore,  a  fubftance  compofed  of  long  and  {lender,  but 
.ftrong  filaments,  fomewhat  refembling  undreiTed  hemp  :  this 
bank  is  faid  to  be  a  better  defence  than  a  wall  of  ftone,  or  even  a 
natural  clift,  but  this  is  not  very  credible.  The  principal  ftreet 
is  one  of  the  broadeft  in  England,  and  near  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  long,  well  paved  on  each  fide,  and  ending  in  a  very  fine 
quay.  Near  the  quay  is  a  fort  with  fome  guns  on  it,  which 
was  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1542.  This  town  has  a  public 
hall,  in  which  the  ^ffizes  are  ufually  kept,  but  its  chief  orna- 
ments are  its  churches,  of  which  there  are  five,  befides  a  French 
church.  Here  is  an  hofpital,  called  God's  Houfe,  and  a  free 
fchooli  founded  by  Edward  VI.  a  charity  fchool  was  alfo  open- 
ed in  16 13,  and  a  fubfcriptiori  compleated  of  about  80I.  a  year, 
for  the  education  of  30  boys.  There  were  formerly  many  mer- 
chants here,  and  there  are  ftill  fome  who  carry  on  the  Port  and 
French  wine  trade,  but  the  principal  dealings  are  with  Greenland 
and  Jerfe'y  j  and  there  are  others  who  trade  to  Newfoundland  for 
Mh.     ■  ■  ■■■   ■ ' 

Stock- 
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Stockbidge  is  fituated  on  the  road  to  Weymouth,  and 
other  parts  of  the  weft,  at  the  difhmce  of  67  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  a  borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bailiff, 
conilable,  and  ferjeants.  The  bailiff  who  is  generally  an  inn- 
keeper, is  the  returning  officer  at  elections  for  parliament  ;  and 
the  innkeeper,  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
bribes  upon  thefe  occaiions,  without  incurring  the  penalty,  has 
frequently  procured  one  of  his  own  oftlers  to  be  ele&ed  bailiff* 
and  has  himfelf  carried  the  mace  before  him.  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
who  reprefented  this  borough  in  parliament  in  th&reign  of  queen 
Anne,  carried  his  election  againff.  a  powerful  opposition,  by 
flicking  a  large  apple  full  of  guineas,  and  declaring  that  it  fhould 
be  the  prize  of  that  man  whofe  wife  fhould  be  firfl  brought  to 
bed  after  that  day  nine  months ;  this  merry  offer  procured  him 
the  intereft  of  all  the  ladies,  who  it  is  (aid,  commemorate  Sir 
Richard's  bounty  to  this  day,  and  once  made  a  vigorous  effort  to 
procure  a  Handing  order  of  the  corporation,  that  no  man  ihould 
ever  be  received  as  a  candidate,  who  did  not  offer  himfelf  upon 
the  fame  terms.  This  town  in  general  is  but  a  mean  place,  tho' 
there  are  fome  good  inns  in  it,  and  the  beft  wheelwrights  and 
carpenters  in  the  county. 

Andover  derives  its  name  from  itsfituation  on  a  fmall  river 
called  the  Ande.  It  is  65  miles  from  London,  and  is  faid  to 
have  its  Jfxrft  charter  from  king  John  ;  it  was  laft  incorporated 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  a  fleward,  a 
recorder,  two  juftices,  and  22  capital  burgefles,  who  annually 
ehufe  the  bailiff,  and  the  bailiff  appoints  two  ferjeants  at  mace 
to  attend  him.  This  town  is  large,  handfome,  and  populous, 
and  is  healthfully  and  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  edge  of  th« 
downs,  in  the  great  road  from  London  to  Wiltfhire.  Here  is  an 
alms-houfe  for  the  maintenance  of  fix  poor  men  ;  there  is  alfo  a 
free  fchool,  which  was  founded  in  1569,  and  a  charity  fchobl 
for  30  boys.  In  this  town  are  made  great  quantities  of  malt,  but 
its  chief  manufacture  is  fhalloons.  On  the  weft  fide  of  Andover 
is  a  village,  at  the  beginning  of  Salifbury  plain,  called  Weyhill, 
which,  tho' containing  only  a  defolate  church  on  a  rifing  ground, 
and  a  few  ftragling  houfes,  is  remarkable  for  one  of  the 
greatcft  fairs  in  England,  for  hops,  cheefe,  and  fheep. 

Gosport  is  fituated  over-againft  Portfmouth,  on  the  other 
fide  at  the  entrance  of  Portfmouth  harbour,  and  is  78  miles  from 
London.  This  town,  though  on  a  different  fide  of  the  harbour, 
and  in  a  different  parifh,  often  goes  by  the  name  of  Portf- 
mouth,* and  boati^cg,  continually  pafiing  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Gofport  is  a  large  town  and  has  a  great  trade  j  it  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  failors  and  their  wives,  and  the  warrant 
officers  ;  and  travellers  generally  chufe  to  lodge  here  on  ac- 
count that  every  thing  is  confiderably  cheaper  and  more  conve- 
nient 
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nient  than  in  Portfmouth.  Here  is  a  noble  hofpital  for  the  cure 
©f  the  fick  and  wounded  failors  in  the  fervice  of  the  navy,  and 
here  is  alio  a  free  fchool. 

Basingstoke  is  46  miles  from  London,  and  (lands  in  the 
road  to  Andover.  It  is  a  large  populous  town,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  feven  aldermen,  feven  capital  burgefies, 
with  other  officers.  Befides  the  church,  here  is  the  ruins  of  a 
.neat  chapel,  built  by  William,  the  firft  lord  Sandys,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL  and  near  it  is  a  free-fchool ;  and  befides 
thefe,  here  are  three  charity  fchools,  in  one  of  which  12  boys 
are  educated  and  maintained,  by  the  fkinners  company  in  Lon- 
don. This  town  has  a  great  market  for  all  forts  of  cornr  efpe- 
cially  barley,  and  a  confiderable  trade  in  malt.  The  chief  ma- 
nufacture is  druggeis  and  fhalloons.  The  adjacent  country 
though  furrounded  with  woods,  is  rich  in  pafture,  and  'fprink'led 
with  fine  houfes,  and  a  brook  runs  by  the  town  which  lfa<? 
plenty  of  trout.  Near  Bafinghoufe  there  was  formerly  a  feat  of 
John,  marquis  of  Wincheiter,  called  Bafingftoke,  which  th~ 
marquis  in  the  great  civil  war  turned  into  a  fortrefs  for  the 
king,  and  having  a  refolute  band  of  foldters  under  him,  held 
it  a  long  time,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  parliament  army  j 
-  but  after  having  refifted  many  attacks,  Cromwell  2,1  laft  took  it 
by  ftorm,  and  being  provoked  by  the  marquis's  zeal,  and  the 
obftinacy  of  his  defence,  he  put  many  of  the  garrifon  to  the 
fword,  and  burnt  the  houfe  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  building  ra- 
ther fit  for  a  prince  than  a  fubje£r,  and  among  other  furniture 
that  was  deflroyed  with  it,  there  was  one  bed  worth' 1.400I.  yt 
the  plunder  was  lb  confiderable,  that  a  private  foldier  got  30c!. 
for  his  own  fhare. 

Whitchurch  is  pleafantlv  fituated  in  the  great  weflerr* 
road  through  Andover,  on  the  fkirts  of  a  foreft  called  the  Foreft 
of  Chute,  at  the  diftance  of  58  miles  from  London.  It  is  an 
antient  borough  by  prefcription,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  cho- 
fen  yearly  at  the  court  leet  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Winches- 
ter, who  are  lords  of  the  manor.  The  freeholders  chufe  their 
reprefentatives  in  parliament,  who  are  returned  by  the  mayor. 
The  chief  trade  of  this  town  is  in  (balloons,  ferges,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Petersfield?  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  58  miles  from  Lon- 
don, in  the  road  to  Portfmouth  ;  it  is  a  borough,  and  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  commonalty,  who  though  incorporated  by  a 
charter  of  queen  Elizabeth,  have  fhamefully  given  up  all  tbeir 
privileges  to  the  famliy  of  the  Hamborows,  who  are  lords  of  the 
manor,  and  at  whofe  court  the  mayor  is  now,  annually  chofen. 
The  town  is  populous,  and  not  ill  built;  and  being  a  great  tho- 
roughfare, is  well  accommodated  with  inns.  The  church  here 
is  only  a  chapel  of  eafe. 

Le- 
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Lemington,  or  Lymington*,  is  a  fmall  but  populous  fea 
port,  plealantly  fituated  upon  a  hill  that  has  a  fine  profpect  of  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  ftreights  called  the 
Needles,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Southampton.  It  is  97 
miles  from  London,  and  is  a  corporation  by  prefcription,  confut- 
ing of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgefles  without  limitation  ;  its 
burgefTes  enjoy  certain  privileges  granted  them  by  thofe  of  South- 
ampton, in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  mayor  is  chofen  by 
the  burgefles,  and  fworn  at  the  court  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
This  town  ftands  within  a  mile  of  the  fea,  and  has  a  quay,  with 
cuftom-houfe  officers  and  fhipwrights.  Great  quantities  of  fait 
are  made  here,  which  is  faid  to  exceed  moft  in  England  for  pre- 
ferving  flefh,  and  the  fouth  parts  of  the  kindom  are  chiefly  iup- 
plied  with  it  from  hence. 

Rumse  y  is  fituated  on  the  river  Teft,  which  runs  from  hence 
to  Southampton  bay  :  it  is  78  miles  from  London,  and  ftands  in 
the  road  from  Salifbury  to  Southampton,  and  is  a  pretty  large 
old  town,  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  fix  aldermen,  and 
12  burgefles. 

Rumfey  is  very  delightfully  fituated  with  woods,  meadows, 
bills,  cornfields,  and  rivulets  around  it.  The  church  is  a  noble 
pile,  arched  with  ftone  in  form  of  a  crofs,  and  has  femi-circu- 
Jar  chapels  in  the  upper  angles  or  corners,  where  the  two  fides 
of  the  walls  meet.     This  place  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  clothiers; 

Ringwood  is  fituated  near  the  Avon,  is  95  miles  from 
London,  and  was  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  a  place  of  eminence. 
It  is  large  and  well  built,  but  the  valley  in  which  it  lies  is  fre- 
quently overflowed  by  the  river,  which  here  divides  into  feveral 
ftreams ;  it  is  however  a  thriving  town,  has  a  good  manufac- 
ture in  druggets,  narrow  cloths,  ftockings,  and  leather. 

Waltham,  called  alfo  Bishop's  Waltham,  and  by  a 
corrupt  abbreviation,  Bush  Waltham,  from  a  place  which 
the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  had  formerly  here,  is  73  miles  from 
London,  and  has  a  charity  fchool.  In  1724  there  was  a  gang 
of  deer-fiealers,  called  the  Blacks  of  Waltham,  becaufe  they 
blacked  their  faces,  when  they  robbed  in  the  neighbouring  forefts. 
They  were  foon  fupprefled  by  a  proclamation,  and  an  act  of  par- 
liament. 

Christ  Church  was  antiently  called  Twinam-bourne, 
from  its  fituation  between  the  two  rivers,  Avon  and  Stour,  near 
their  conflux,  and  has  borrowed  its  prefent  name  from  the  dedi- 
cation of  its  church  to  Chrift.  It  is  102  miles  from  London, 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  aldermen,  bailiffs,  and 
common-council-men.  The  chief  manufactures  are  filk  ftock- 
ings and  gloves.  The  river  Avon,  which  here  falls  into  the  fea, 
was  made  navigable  to  it  from  Salifbury  about  the  year  1680. 

Odi- 
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Odiham,  fituated  in  the  road  to  Bafingftoke,  is  4  t  miles  from 
London.  It  is  a  corporation  town,  and  was  formerly  a  free  bo- 
rough of  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter:  it  has  now  a  charity  fchool 
for  thirty  boys. 

Kingsclere  is  pleafantly  fifti&tfed  "  the  down*;,  bordering 
on  Berkfhire,  and  is  55  miles  from  London  :  it  was  once  the 
feat  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  this  country,  as  it  name  fcems  to 
import. 

Fordingbridge  is  an  obfcure  town,  91  miles  from  Lon- 
don, h  is  fituated  on  the  river  Avon,  and  was  once  much 
larger,   having  fufTejeJ  greatly  by  fire. 

Alresfo.  d  is  60  miles  from  London,  ftands  on  the  road  to 
Wincheiler.  and  is  an  antient  borough  town,  governed  by  a 
feaiRffancj  eight  burgefles.  Part  of  aRoman  highway  that  goes 
it-  m  hence  to  Alton  .and  London,  ferves  for  the  head  of  a  great 
pond  nfcar  this  town. 

Alton  is  50  miles  from  London,  and  (lands  in  the  road  from, 
■thht  city  to  Wincheiler  and  Southampton.  Here  is  a  charity 
fchool. 

Farham  is  73  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  pleafant  town, 
but  of  little  note. 

Havant  is  66  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  little  town  of  no 
note  but  for  its  market. 

Rem  ark  ableVill  ag  Es,CuRiosiTiEs^7<r/ Antiquities. 

At  the  hamlet  of  St.  Mary's,  a  little  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Southampton,  flood  an  old  Roman  town,  called  Claufentum,  a 
name  which  in  the  ancient  British  language  fignifies  the  Port  of 
Entum.  The  ruins  of  this  town  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the 
haven  on  one  fide,  and  beyond  the  river  Itching  on  the  other; 
and  the  trenches  of  a  caftle  half  a  mile  in  compafs,  are  fiili  via- 
ble in  St.  Mary's  Field.  This  caftle  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
forts  frequently  erected  by  the  Romans  to  keep  out  the  Saxons. 

At  Silchefter,  a  hamlet,  confiding  of  only  one  farm  houfe 
and  a  church,  fituated  north-eaft  of  Kingfclear,  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  BerkHiire,  are  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
Vindomia,  or  Vindonum,  of  the  Romans,  and  theCaer  Segont 
ef  the  Britons,  once  the  chief  city  of  the  Segontiaci ;  and  faid 
to  be  built  by  Conftantius,  the  fon  of  Conftantine  the  Great, 
who  is  reported  to  have  fown  corn  in  the  traces  of  the  walls,  as 
an  omen  of  their  perpetuity.  The  walls  which  are  two  Italian 
miles  in  circumference,  and  built  of  flint  and  rag-ftone,  are  ftiil 
Handing.  They  are  furrounded  by  a  ditch,  which  is  ftill  im- 
paflible  and  full  of  fprings.  At  the  diftance  of  five  hundred  feet 
without  thefe  walls,  to  the  north-eaft,  are  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  which  has  long  been  a  yard  for  cattle,  and  a  wa- 
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tering  pond  for  horfes.  In  this  place  feveral  Roman  roads,  which 
are  ftill  vifible,  concur ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  fields  a  vaft 
number  of  Roman  coins,  bricks,  and  other  relics,  are  daily 
found ;  among  the  reft  was  a  (tone  with  the  following  infcrip- 
tion:  Memoria  Fl.  Vifiorina  T.  Tam.  Vielor  Conjux  Pofuh\ 
and  fome  coins  o/  Conftantine,  on  the  reyerfe  of  which  there 
is  a  figure  of  a  building,  and  this  infcription  :  Proyident'us  Cafr. 
Some  Britifh  coins  are  alfo  found  here,  which  the  common  peo- 
ple call  Onion  pennies,  from  one  Onion,  whom  they  will  have 
to  be  a  giant,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Vindomia. 

Between  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Avon,  and  Southampton 
Bay,  is  a  fpreft  called  New  Foreft,  which  is  at  leaft  40  miles 
in  circumference.  This  tra£l  of  country  originally  abounded 
with  towns  and  vjllages,  in  which  there  were  no  lefs  than  36 
parifli  churches,  but  the  whole  was  laid  wafte,  and  the  inhabitants 
driven  from  their  houfes  and  eftates,  by  William  the  Norman, 
that  it  might  be  made  an  habitation  for  wild  beafts  for  him  to 
hunt.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  foreft,  the  monument  of  his 
oppreffion  and  cruelty,  two  of  his  fons,  Richard,  and  William 
Rufus,  and  his  grandfon  Henry,  loft  their  lives.  Richard  was 
killed  by  a  peftilential  blaft,  and  William  Rufus  by  an  arrow, 
which  was  (hot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  at  a  flag,  and  Henry,  while 
he  purfued  his  game,  was  caught  by  the  hair  of  his  head  in  the 
boughs  of  a  tree,  and  fufpended  there  till  he  died. 

On  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  that  runs  two 
miles  into  the  fea  from  New  Foreft,  ftands  a  building  called 
Hurjie  Caftle,  which  is  one  of  the  forts  built  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  defend  that  foreft  agaipft  invafions,  to  which  it  had  been  many 
ages  expo  fed. 

At  Odiham  was  formerly  a  royal  palace,  and  a  ftrong  caftle, 
which  in  king  John's  time  was  defended  for  15  days,  by  13  men 
only,  againft  Lewis  the  dauphin  of  France,  and  the  army  of 
the  barons.  In  this  caftle  David  king  of  Scotland,  was  kept 
prifoner  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Titcbfield  Abbey  was  founded  by  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  for  Premonftratenfion 
canons,  and  was  originally  a  noble  ftru£ture. 

Portckejier  Caftle,  is  the  remains  of  the  walls  and  fortifications 
of  a  very  ancient  and  populous  town,  called  Port  Peris,  to 
which  the  name  of  Portchefter  was  afterwards  given.  This 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  emperor  Vefpafian 
landed. 

SEATS. 

Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Foreft,  was  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of 
Montague.     Hawkwood,  near  Bafingftoke,  and  Abbot/on,  near 
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Alton,  both  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Bolton.  Rockburn-houf^ 
15  miles  from  Southampton,  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury  j  and  F amb  or  ough -place,  fix  miles  from  Odiham,  is  the 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Anglefea.  Hufbands,  near  Andover,  is  the 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Portfmouth,  who  has  alfo  another  and  a 
more  modern  feat  at  Farley -wallop,  near  Bafingftoke.  Maple- 
Durham,  near  Petersfield,  was  the  feat  of  the  late  Henry  Bilfon 
Legge,  Efq;  and  Titchfield  Place,  near  Titchfield,  is  the  feat  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  Grange,  near  Alreford,  is  the  feat 
of  the  Earl  of  Northington ;  Wborewell,  near  Andover,  is  the 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Delawars  and  Edefworth,  ten  miles  from 
Portfmouth,  is  the  feat  of  Lord  Dormer. 

The  ISLE  of  WIGHT  is  reckoned  a  part  of  Hampfhirej 
and  lies  diftant  from  the  neareft  main  land  about  four  or  five 
miles  j  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  22  miles  in  length,  12  in  breadth* 
and  60  in  circumference*  It  is  divided  into  29  parifhes  j  and  has 
very  numerous  advantages  to  recommend  it,  as  a  moft  agreeable 
fpot  to  refide  in.  Scarcely  any  place  can  be  named*  which  is 
happier  in  the  beauties  of  a  varied  country.  Here  are  hills* 
dales,  mountains,  rocks,  wood  and  water,  all  in  great  perfec- 
tion. The  land  is  admirably  fertile  in  both  grafs  and  corn ;  here 
is  game,  particularly  pheafants,  in  the  greateft  plenty ;  as  are 
alfo  all  kinds  of  provifions  ;  and  the  place  is  furrounded  by  a  fea$ 
full  of  the  fineft  fifh  in  the  Britifh  dominions. 

Through  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  from  eaft  to-  weft,  there 
runs  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  yields  plenty  of  pafture  for 
Iheep*  and  the  wool  of  the  (heep  fed  in  thefe  mountains,  being, 
reckoned  as  good  as  any  in  England,  turns  out  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  inhabitants.  Here  is  found  the  milk-white  to- 
bacco pipe  clay*  called  Creta,  by  writers  of  natural  hiftory,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  exported  from  hence,  together  with 
very  fine  fand,  of  which  drinking  glaffes  are  made.  It  has  been 
obferved  of  this  ifland,  that  it  yields  more  corn  in  one  year,  than 
the  inhabitants  can  confume  in  feven  ;  and  therefore  great  quan- 
tities are  annually  exported  from  this  place.  The  only  ftream  in' 
the  Ifle  of  Wight,  worthy  of  notice,  is  that  called  Gowes  ri- 
ver* a  name  given  it  from  two  towns  (landing  near  its  mouth, 
one  on  the  weft  bank  of  it,  called  Weft  Cowes,  and  the  other 
on  the  eaft  bank,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Eaft  Cowes  ;  it 
is  fometimes  called  Newport  river,  from  Newport,  fituated  on 
the  weft  bank  of  it.  This  river*  near  the  extreme  angle  of  the 
ifland  fouth ward,  and  running  north  and  dividing  it  into  two  al- 
moft  equal  parts,  falls  into  the  fea  at  the  northmoft  point  of 
land  here,  feven  miles  from  Newport. 

The  Ifle  of  Wight  was  in  all  probability  part  of  the  territo- 
ries which  were  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Belgas.    It  was  fub^- 
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jccled  to  the  power  of  the  Romans  by  Vefpafian,  under  the  era-' 
1 1  ror  Ulaudidii,  about  the  year  45.  Cerdic,  king  of  the  Weft 
isaxons,  vvus  the  fiuft  Saxon  prince  who  fubdued  it;  he  bellowed 
it  on  Whitgar,  v\ho  put  all  the  Britii'h  inhabitants  to  the  fword, 
and  peopled  it  with  a  tribe  of  foreigners,  called  the  Jutes,  who 
followed  the  Saxons  into  England,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
origiaally  Goths.  This  ifland  remained  fubject  to  the  Jutes,  till 
about  the  year  650,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Walfer,  king  of 
the  Mercians,  and  given  to  Edelwacb,  king  of  the  South  Sax- 
ons ;  though  fome  hifforians  affirm,  that  it  was  given  to  Sigebert, 
king  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  on  condition  of  his  embracing  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion.  Gadwalla,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  is  faid  fome 
time  afterwards  to  have  invaded  this  ifland,  and  to  have  reduced 
it  to  his  obedience,  by  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword.  The 
Ifle  of  Wight,  together  with  the  neighbouring  ifles  of  Guern- 
fey  and  Jerfey,  fituated  near  the  French  coaft,  was  erected  into 
a  kingdom  by  Henry  VI.  and  beftowed  on  Henry  de  Beauchamp, 
duke  of-  Warwick,  whom  he  crowned  king  with  his  own  hands, 
but  the  duke  dying  without  iffue,  thefe  iflands  loft  their  rega- 
lity. 

Nature  has  fortified  this  ifiand  almoft  all  round  with  rocks, 
and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  art  has  fupplied  the  deficiency  with 
caftles,  forts,  and  block-houfes,  to  defend  it  againft  any  hoftile 
invafion.  The  meft  dangerous  of  thefe  rocks  are  the  Shingles 
and  the  Needles  upon  the  weft  fide  of  it;  the  Bramble  and  the 
Middle  on  the  north,  and  the  Mixon  on  the  eaft.  The  two 
parts  into  which  the  river  Cowes  feparates  this  ifland,  are  the 
hundreds,  or  civil  divifions  of  it,  which  are  called  the  Medina's* 
from  Medina,  the  ancient  name  of  Newport,  and  are  diftin- 
guifhed,  one  by  the  name  of  Eaft,  the  other  of  the  Weft  Me- 
dina, in  refpecl:  as  each  is  fituated,  eaft  or  weft  of  Newport.  It 
contains  the  three  following  market  towns. 

Newport  is  93  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  very  ancient  bo- 
rough by  prefcription,  bnt  did  not  fend  members  to  parliament 
before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  By  a  charter  of  James  I. 
it  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  a  recorder,  and  12 
common  council-men.  This  is  a  large  populous  town,  greatly 
enriched  by  its  commerce.  Cowes  river  is  navigable  by  barges, 
t)  Newport  quay,  which  extends  itfelf  round  good  part  of  the 
town,  which  renders  their  (hipping  off  goods  from  the  ftore- 
houfes  very  commodious;  the  ftreets  are  regular  and  uniform, 
meeting  at  right  angles.  The  corn,  beaft,  and  butter  markets 
are  kept  in  diftant  fquares,  and  are  very  large  and  commodious. 
The  buildings  are  greatly  improved,  but  neither  grand  nor  regu- 
lar. The  church  is  a  large  building,  with  a  fquare  tower,  and 
a  curious  organ  j  but  is  notwilhftanding,  only  a  chapel  of  eafe 
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to  Carefbrook,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  is  a  cha- 
rity-fchool . 

Yarmouth,  called  alfo  South  Yarmouth,  to  diftin-guifh.  it 
from  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  Hands  upon  a  creek  about  one  mile 
from  the  Tea,  and  is  101  miles  from  London.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated by  James  I.  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  12  burgeills. 
Here  is  a  caftle  and  agarrifon,  and  about  eighty  handfpmehoufes, 
chiefly  built  of  free  (tone.  Vcffels  fometimes  put  in  at  this  place9 
when  the  weather  will  not  permit  them  to  fail  by  the  Needles. 

Newton  is  94.  miles  from  London,,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  burgeftes.  It  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever 
fince  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  has  a  convenient  haven-,, 
or  creek,  in  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  between  Yarmouth  and' 
Weil  Cowes,  but  is  a  very  inconfiderable  place. 

The  principal  forts  or  caftles  in  this  ifland  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Carejbrooh  Caftle  was  originally  built  by  the  Saxons,  and  has 
been  repaired  feveral  times,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century  was  magnificently  rebuilt  by  the  governor  of  the 
ifland,  though  probably  at  the  charge  of  the  crown.  This  caftle 
isftill  the  feat  of  the  governor:  it  was  formerly  much  ufed  as 
a  place  of  confinement  for  prifoners  of  the  higheft  quality,  and 
Charles  I.  was  made  prifoner  here  1 3,  months. 

At  Weft  Cowes  there  is  a  caftle  to  defend  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver. It  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  and  has  a  garrifon  under  the 
command  of  the  deputy  governor  of  the  ifland'.  There  was 
alfo  a  caftle  at  Earl  Cowes,  but  that  has  been  for  a  long  time 
jiegledled. 

Sandown  or  Sanha?n  Caftle,  in  the  E?ft  Medina,  Hands  on 
the  north  end  of  the  bay,  hence  called  Sandown  Bay,  and  is 
three  leagues  from  Portfmouth ;  this  is  the  ftrongeft  caftle  in  the 
ifland,  and  here  is  always  a  garrifon,  with  a  governor  and  cap- 
tain,  and  30  wardens  befides  gunners. 

Sharpnor  Caftle  Hands  directly  oppofite  to  Hurfte  Caftle,  and: 
ufed  to  have  a  fmall  garrifon  under  a  governor. 

Frejhwater  is  a  fmall  village  about  ten  miles  from  Newport, 
famous  for  its  cliffs,  which  are  of  a  Hupendous  height,  and  often 
vifited  by  Grangers,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  exotic 
birds,  which  annually  refort  to  thofe  cliffs- to  lay  their  egg?3- 
batch,  and  breed  their  young*. 

5/.  Helens  lies  at  the  eaft:  end  of  the  ifland,  about  12  miles 
from  Newport.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  its  road,  which  is 
large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  navy  of  England. 

John  Stevens,  Efq.  of  Weft  Cowes,  has  an  agreeable  feat  on 
a  rifing  ground  near  the  fea,  which  commands  a  noble  view  of 
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the  channel  from  Portfmouth  quite  to  Lymingtdn,  arid  the  mouth 
of  the  Southampton  river.  The  high  lands  in  Suflex,  the  hills  in 
Hampshire,  and  the  woody  coaft  of  the  New  Foreft,  all  bound 
the  view,  and  form  for  one  ftroke  of  the  eye  the  nobleft  river  pet- 
haps  the  world  can  exhibit:  the  breadth  is  from  three  to  feven 
miles,  and  the  length  from  twenty- five  to  thirty.  This  beauti- 
ful expanfe  of  water  is  fcarcely  ever  free  from  the  enlivening  ad- 
dition of  all  forts  of  fhips,  from  the  largeft  men  of  war,  down 
to  fome  hundreds  of  fifhing  boats.  Every  moment  gives  a  new 
view  of  fleets,  and  attitudes  of  the  Tingle  fhips  offer  a  variety 
uncommonly  entertaining.  Upon  the  whole,  it  much  exceeds 
any  fea  profpect :  the  unentertaining  range  of  aboundlefs  ocean 
ftrikes  at  fir  ft  a  fublime  idea  j  but  the  repetition  of  the  view  has 
few  charms ;  whereas  this  profpect  fatigues  in  nothing.  You 
either  command  diftindly  a  noble  lake  land-locked  in  a  mod  va- 
rious manner,  or  as  you  vary  your  pofition,  a  winding  river  that 
cannot  be  exceeded  in  beauty.  The  home  views  about  Mr.  Ste- 
vens's grafs  plot,  are.  admirably  pleafing :  the  village  of  Cowes 
in  a  bottom,  hid  by  wood,  is  marked  by  the  courfe  of  the  (hip- 
ping that  are  conftantly  moving  to  and  from  it.  Above  the  vil- 
lage a  hill  of  uncultivated  land  rifes  finely,  and  forms  a  ftrong 
projection  to  the  fea,  finifhing  in  a  fpace  of  wild  woody  ground  ; 
the  whole  is  a  very  bold  ftiore.  From  one  of  the  feats,  you  look 
through  the  ftems  of  four  large  trees  into  a  very  pretty  land- 
scape :  a  river  at  the  bottom  of  a  vale,  a  few  houfes  on  its  banks* 
backed  with  a  rifing  hill  cut  into  inclofures,  and  variegated  with 
woods,  trees,  hedges,  &c» 

At  the  diftance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  Cowes  is  a  fpot  called 
Gurnard  Bay ;  from  the  hills  by  which  is  a  very  fine  and  roman- 
tic view :  the  water  breaks  boldly  into  the  land  in  various  bays 
and  creeks.  In  front  the  river  is  bounded  on  the  other  fide  the 
water  by  the  New  Foreft,  with  the  diftant  hills  beyond.  The 
Dorfetfhire  hills  rifes  in  fine  varieties ;  in  particular  one  large  and 
two  fmall  and  irregular  ones.  To  the  left  the  ifland  projects  in 
four  promontories,  which  arediftinctly  feen  one  beyond  another  $ 
the  furtheft  is  a  hill  in  a  dark  (hade  ;  the  next,  higher  grounds, 
varied  in  inclofures ;  nearer  to  you  another,  in  which  the  corn- 
fields, cut  by  fine  hedges,  break  boldy  to  the  very  water  j  the 
ploughmen  feem  to  tread  the  main.  A  piece  of  wild  broken 
ground,  forming  a  noble  fhore,  feparates  this  land  from  another 
promontory  almoft  at  your  feet,  which  is  a  fine  flope  of  wood, 
that  dips  quite  to  the  water :  its  head  a  cultivated  field.  The 
whole  fcene  is  complete,  all  within  the  eye's  ken ;  the  whole 
great,  various,  and  beautiful.  Nor  is  the  northern  part  of  the 
ifland  deftitute  of  more  rural  views,  though  not  in  the  whole 
equal  to  them  in  the  fouthern.  From  Cockleton  farm,  in  North- 
wood  pariih,  a  vale  winds  under  a  fpreading  hill,  cut  into  inclo- 
fures, 
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fures,  and  finely  fringed  with  wood,  on  which  the  views   are 
truly  pi&urefque.  - 


DEVONSHIRE. 

This  county  is  bounded  by  the  Englifli  Channel  on  the  foutrj, 
by  the  Briftol  Channel  on  the  north,  by  Cornwall  on  the  weft, 
and  by  Somerfetfhire  on  the  eaft.  It  is  about  69  miles  in  length, 
from  fouth  to  north,  66  miles  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
200  miles  in  circumference. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  mild  in  the  vallies,  and  (harp  on  the 
hills  ;  but  in  general  it  is  pleafant  and  healthy.  The  foil  is  va- 
rious j  in  the  weftern  parts  it  is  coarfe,  moorifh  and  barren,  and  in 
many  places  a  ftiff  clay,  which  the  water  cannot  penetrate ;  it 
is  therefore  bad  for  fheep,  which  are  here  not  only  fmall,  but 
much  fubjecl:  to  the  rot,  efpecially  in  wet  feafons.  This  part  of 
the  county  is  however  happily  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
oxen,  which  the  Somerfetfhire  drovers  purchafe  in  great  num- 
bers, and  fatten  for  the  London  markets.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  this  county  the  foil  is  dry,  and  abounds  with  downs,  which 
afford  excellent  pafture  for  fheep,  and  which  being  well  drefTed 
with  lime,  dung,  and  fand,  yields  good  crops  of  corn,  though 
riot  equal  to  thofe  produced  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  county, 
where  there  is  a  rich  marie  for  manuring  the  ground  ;  and  m 
others  a  fertile  fandy  foil.  In  the  eaftern  parts  of  Devonfhire  the 
foil  is  ftrong,  of  a  deep  red,  intermixed  with  loam,  and  pro- 
duces great  crops  of  corn,  and  the  beft  peafe  in  Britain.  The 
foil  here  being  a  reddifh  fand,  produces  alfo  the  beft  cabbages  and 
carrots  in  the  kingdom ;  nor  does  this  part  of  the  kingdom  fall 
fliort  in  meadow  and  pafture  ground,  for  the  mod  barren  places 
are  rendered  fruitful  by  a  ihejl  fand,  fuch  as  that  ufed  in  Corn- 
wall ;  and  in  places  remote  from  the  fea,  where  this  fand  cannot 
eafily  be  got,  the  turf,  or  furface  of  the  ground  is  fhaved  off  and 
burnt  to  aflies,  which  is  a  good  fuccedaneum.  This  method  of 
agriculture,  ufed  flrft  in  Devonfhire,  has  been  pra&ifed  in  other 
counties,  where  it  called  Den/hiring  the  land,  a  name  which 
fufficiently  denotes  whence  it  was  borrowed.  The  fouthern 
part  of  this  county  is  by  much  the  moft  fertile,  and  is  therefore 
called  the  garden  of  Devonfhire. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  Tamar  and  the  Ex, 
The  courfe  of  the  Tamar  will  be  defcribed  in  the  account  of 
Cornwall.  The  Ex  rifes  in  a  barren  tract  of  country,  called 
Exmore,  fituated  partly  in  Devonfhire,  and  partly  in  Somerfet- 
fliire, near  the  Briftol  Channel,  and  runs  directly  fouth.  After 
being  joined  by  feveral  lefs  confiderable  rivers,  it  pafies  through 
V  "'  Exeter, 
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i  tcr,  and  after  a  courfe  of  about  nine  miles  to  the  fouth  eafr, 
falls  into  the  Englifh  Channel  in  a  very  large  flrcam.  Thetis 
are  in  this  county  fo  many  confiderable  rivers,  befides  the  Tamar 
and  the  Ex,  that  there  are  in  it  more  than  150  bridges.  Of 
thefe  r^ve  :  the  T^ve,  the  Lad,  the  Olcc,  the  Tame, 

the  Touridge,  and  the  D.ut.  Thefe  rivers  produce  plenty  of 
excellent  falmoo. 

There  are  in  this  county  mines  of  lead,  tin,  and  filver. 
There  has  indeed  been  very  little  tin  dug  up  here  of  late  times; 
v  I  1  the  reign  of  king  John,  when  the  tin  coinage  for  the 
o  .y  of  Cornwall  was  farmed  but  at  661.  18s.  4d.  a  year,  that 
oi  DevoR&ire  let  at  100  pounds;  and  though  the  filver  mines 
are  not  now  regarded,  yet  in  1293,  they  yielded  no  lefs  than 
■370  pounds  weight  of  fine  filver  ;  in  the  following  year  they 
produced  521  pounds  v/ei^ht,  and  in  the  next  year  700  pounds. 
Veins  of  loadltone  are  alfo  found  here,  and  quarries  of  good 
ftone  for  building,  and  of  flate  for  covering  houfes,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  exported. 

This  county  is  divided  into  33  hundreds,  and  contains  one 
city  and  37  market-towns.  Of  thefe,  three  are  ftannary  towns, 
Afhburton,  Plymouth,  and  Taviftock  ;  and  there  is  a  fourth  ftan- 
nary town  in  this  county,  which  is  Chagford,  a  fmall  incenfi- 
derable  place,  near  Moreton.  A  ftannary  town  is  one  in  which 
is  kept  a  ftannary  court,  that  determines  the  differences  concern- 
ing mines  and  among  miners,  or  fuch  as  work  in  digging  or  pu- 
rifying tin.  Devonfhire  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
diocefe  of  Exeter,  and  has  349  parilhes.  Its  chief  manufactures 
axe  kernes,  ferges,  long-ells,  fhalloons,  narrow  cloths,  and  bone- 
lace;  in  which,  and  in  coin,  cattle,  wool,  and  fea  fifh,  the  inha- 
bitants carry  on  a  confiderable  trade.  This  county  is  alfo  famous 
for  its  cyder. 

EXETER. 

Its  name  is  a  contradiion  of  Excefler,  which  fignifies  a  caftle 
on  the  Ex.  The  Ex  is  the  L'ca,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ;  and 
the  city  of  Exeter  is  the  Ilea  Danmoniorum  of  the  ancients. 
This  city  was  for  fome  time  the  feat  of  the  Weft  Saxon  kings  ; 
and  the  walls,  which  at  this  time  indole  it,  were  built  by  king 
Athelllan,  who  incompalTed  it  alfo  with  a  ditch.  He  it  was  who 
flrft  gave  it  the  name  of  Exeter,  (it  having  before  then  been  called 
Monkton,  from  the  great  number  of  monasteries  in  it),  after 
driving  the  Britons  that  inhabited  it  into  Cornwall.  The  caftle 
of  Rcrugemont  in  this  city,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Weft  Saxon  kings,  and  to  have  been  the  place  of  their  reiidence: 
it  had  its  name  from  the  red  foil  it  ftands  in,  where  there  is  a  plea- 
fant  profpeft,  from  a  beautiful  terrafs  walk,  with  a  double  row 
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of  fine  elms,  of  the  channel  ten  miles  to  the  fouth.  It  is  now 
much  decayed,  only  a  part  of  it  is  kept  up  for  the  affizes,  quar- 
ter feffions,  &c. 

Exeter  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  24  aldermen,  four  bailiffs, 
a  recorder,  a  chamberlain,  a    town-clerk,  a  flieriff,  and  four 
itewards.     And  the  magiftrates,  at  all  public  proceffions,   are 
attended  by  afword-bearer,  four  ferjeants  at  mace,  and  as  many 
itaff- bearers.     There  are  13  city  companies,  each  of  which  is 
governed  by  officers,  chofen  yearly  among  them.     The  mayor, 
or  his   officers,    hear,    try,  and  determine  all  pleas  and  civil 
caufes,  with  the  advice  of  the  recorder,  aldermen,  and  common 
council  of  the  city ;  but  criminal  and  crown  caufes  are  determi- 
ned by  eight  aldermen,  who  are  juffices  of  the  peace.     This 
\-city  anciently  had  a  mint  3  and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  William 
III.  filver  was  coined  in  it,  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  letter  E 
placed  under  the  king's  buft.     Exeter  is  a  bifhop's   fee,   and  is 
one  of  the  firft  cites  in  England,  as  well  on  account  of  its  build- 
ings and  wealth,  as  its  extent  and  the'number  of  its  inhabitants. 
Including  its  fuburbs,  it  is  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
encompafled  with  a  ftone  wall,  in  good  repair,  and  fortified  with 
turrets.    It  has  fix  gates,  and  four  principal  ftreets,  all  centering 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  is   therefore   called   Carfox, 
from  the  old  Norman  word  Quartrevoix,  i,  e.  the  four  ways  ; 
one  of  thefe  is  called  the   High-ftreet,  and  is  very  fpacious  and 
grand.     Here  is  a  long  bridge  over  the  Ex,  with  houfes  on 
both  fides,  except  in  the  middle,  where  there  is  a  vacancy. 
This  city  is  well  fupplied  with  water,  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  pipes  to  feveral  conduits ;   and  there  is  one  grand 
conduit,  erected  by  William    Duke,  who  was   mayor  of  this 
city   in   the  reign  of  Edward  J^    In  the  guild-hall  of  this 
eity  are  pictures  of  general  Monk,  and  the  princefs  Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  to  Charles  I.  who  was  bom  here.     There  are 
1 6   churches  befides   chapels,  and   five  large  meeting  houfes, 
within  the  walls  of  this  city,  and  four  without.     The  cathedral, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  a  curious  and  jnagnificent  fa- 
bric, and  though  it  was  above  400  years  in.  building,  looks  as 
uniform  as  if  it  had  had  but  one  architect.  It  is  vaulted  through- 
out, is  390  feet  long,  and  74  broad ;  it  has  a  ring  of  ten  bells, 
reckoned  the  largeft  in  England,  as  is  alfo  its  organ,  the  greateft 
pipe  of  which  is  15  inches  in  diameter.     The  dean  and  chapter 
have  the  houfes  round  the  cathedral,  which  form  a  circus,  cal- 
led the  Clofe,  becaufe  it  is  inclofed,  and  feparated  from  the  city 
by  walls  and  gates.     Within  this  enclofure  are  two  churches  for 
the  fervice  of  the  cathedral,     The  dean,   chapter,  chancellor, 
and  treafurer,  are  the  four  dignitaries  of  this  cathedral  ;   and  to 
thefe  are  added  the  four  arch-deacons  of  Exeter,  Totnefs,  Bun- 
ftaple,  and  Cornwall.     In  this  city  and  its  fubuibs  are  prifons 
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for  debtors  and  malefactors,  a  work-houfe,  alms-houfe,  and 
charity  fchools,  and  in  1741  an  hofpital  was  founded  here,  for 
the  fick  and  lame  poor  of  the  city  and  county,  upon  the  model 
of  the  infirmaries  of  London  and  Weftminfter. 

About  4  mile  and  a  half  without  the  Eaft  Gate  of  Exeter,  is 
the  parifh  of  Heavy  Tree,  fo  called  from  the  gallows  erected 
there  for  male  factors,  and  near  it  is  a  burial  place  for  them,  pur- 
chafed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  by  the  widow  of  Mr.  Tuck- 
field,  fheriff  of  Exeter,  who  alfo  left  money  to  procure  them 
fhrouds.  This  city  fuffered  greatly  by  the  refentment  of  Henry 
Courtney,  earl  of  Devonfhire.  This  nobleman,  to  revenge 
the  difappointment  of  fome  fifh  from  the  market,  by  wiers 
choaked  up  the  river  below  Exeter,  which  before  brought  up 
fhirs  to  the  city  walls,  fo  as  intirely  to  obftrucl  the  navigation 
of  it.  This  injury  has  however  in  a  great  meafurebecn  reme- 
died by  the  chearful  contribution  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the 
fan^ion  of  an  a&  of  parliament,  for  a  channel  is  cut  here, 
which,  by  the  contrivance  of  fluices  and  gates,  admits  the 
Jargeft  barges,  and  veiTels  of  150  tons  come  up  to  the  quay.  Such 
is  the  trade  of  this  city  in  ferges,  perpetuanas,  longells,  drug- 
gets, kerfeys,  and  other  woollen  goods,  that  it  is  computed  at 
6o,ccol.  a  year  at  leaft.  There  is  a  fergemarket  kept  weekly 
here,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  greateft  in  all  England,  next  to  the 
Brigg-market  at  Leeds,  in  Yoikfhire;  and  as  much  ferge  is 
frequently  bought  up  at  this  market  as  amounts  to  60,000!. 
8o,oool.'or  ioo,oool.  for  befidesthe  vaft  quantities  of  woollen 
goods  ufually  (hipped  for  Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy,  the  Dutch 
give  large  commiflions  for  buying  up  ferges,  perpetuans^  and 
other  woollen  fluffs,  for  Holland  and  Germany. 

MARKET-TOWNS. 

Plymouth  was  anciently  called  Sutton,  i.  c.  Ssutb  Town, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  two  parts,  one  called 
South  Prior,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Plympton,  and 
the  other  Sutton  Vautort,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  the  family  of 
that  name :  and  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  the  whole 
town  was  known  by  the  name  of  Tamerwoith.  Plymouth  de- 
rives its  prefent  name  from  its  fituation  upon  a  fmall  river  called 
the  Plym,  which  at  a  little  diftance  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  Channel  called  Plymouth  Sound,  on  one  fide  of  the  town, 
as  the  Ta mar  does  on  the  other.  This  town  is  215  miles  from 
London,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  24  common 
councilmen,  a  recorder,  and  a  town-clerk,  whofe  place  is  very 
profitable.  The  mayor  is  elected  thus  :  the  mayor  in  office,  and 
the  aldermen,  chufe  two  perfons,  and  the  common  council  chufe 
other  two;  thefe  four  perfons,  whom  they  call  alfurers,  appoint 
a  jury  of  26  perfons,  which  jury  eledts  the  new  mayor  j  the  of- 
ficiating; 
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ficiating  mayor,  his  predecefior,  and  the  two  fenior  aldermen, 
are  juftices  of  the  peace. 

Plymouth,  from  a  fmall  fifhing  tqwn,  is  become  the  largcft  in 
the  county,  and  is  faid  to  contain  near  as  many  inhabitants  as  the 
city  of  Exeter.  Its  port,  which  confifts  of  two  harbours  capa- 
ble of  containing  1,000  fail,  has  rendered  it  one  of  the  chi.*f  ma- 
gazines in  England.  It  is  defended  by  feveral  forts,  mounted 
with  near  300  guns,  and  particularly  by  a  ftrong  citadel,  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  before  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.. 
This  citadel,  which  ftands  oppofite  to  St.  Nicholas-Ifland, 
;{  which  is  within  the  circuit  of  its  walls)  include  at  lead  two 
acres  of  ground,  has  five  regular  baftions,  contains  a  large  ma- 
gazine of  ftores.,  and  mounts  156  guns.  The  inlet  of  the  fea, 
which  runs  fome  miles  up  the  country,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ta- 
mar,  is  called  the  Hamoaze  ;  and  that  which  receives  the  Plym 
is  called  Catwater.  About  two  miles  up  the  Hamoaze  are  two 
docks,  one  wet  and  the  other  dry,  with  a  bafon  200  feet  fquare  j 
they  are  hewn  out  of  a  mine  of  flate,  and  lined  with  Portland 
Hone.  The  dry  dock  is  formed  after  the  model  of  a  firft  rate 
man  of  war ;  and  the  wet  dock  will  contain  five  firft  rates.  The 
.docks  and  bafon  were  conftru&ed  in  the  reign  of  William  III  j 
and  in  this  place  there  are  conveniencies  of  all  kinds  for  building 
and  repairing  (hips  j  and  the  whole  forms  as  complete,  though 
not  fo  large  an  arfenal,  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  The  (hips  that 
are  homeward  bound  generally  put  into  this  port  for  pilots  to  carry 
them  up  the  channel ;  and  in  time  of  war,  the  convoys  for  (hips 
^outward  bound,  generally  rendezvous  here. 

Here  are  two  handfome,  large,  and  well-built  parifli  churches, 
one  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and  the  other  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  I.  which,  though  there  are  feveral  meeting- houfes,  have 
each  fo  large  a  cure  of  fouls,  that  the  parifh  clerks,  till  lately, 
took  deacon's  orders  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  facerdotal 
fim<5tions;  the  profit  of  the  pews  goto  the  poor.  Here  is.a  charity 
fchool,  four  hofpitals,  and  a  workhoufe,  in  all  which  above  100 
•poor  children  are  cloathed,  fed,  and  taught.  Colonel  Jory  gave 
•a  charity  to  one  of  the  hofpitals  for  12  poor  widows  ^  he  gave 
alfo  a  mace  worth  150I.  to  be  carried  before  the  mayor,  and  fix 
good  bells  to  Charles's  church,  valued  at  500I.  This  town,  till 
queen  Elizabeth's  time,  fuffered  great  inconveniencies  from  the 
want  of  frefh  water,  but  is  now  well  fupplied  by  a  fpjring  feven 
miles  off  j  the  water  of  which  was  brought  hither  at  theexpence 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place.  The  town 
has  a  cuftom-houfe,  and  there  is  alfo  a  good  pilchard  fifhery  on 
the  coaft,  and  a  confiderable  trade  to  the  Streights  and  Weft  In- 
dies. In  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound  there  is  a  rock,  called 
Edyfione  Rock,  which  is  covered  at  high  waterv  and  on  which 
a  light-houfe  was  built  by  one  WinfUnley,  in  1696.    This 
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light-houfe  was  thrown  down  by  a  hurricane  that  happened  In* 
17O3  ;  and  the  ingenious  builder,  w;th  feveral  other  perfons  that 
were  in  it,  periflhed  in  its  ruins ;  another  light-houfe  however 
was  erected  in  purfuance  of  an  aft  of  parliament,  of  the  fifth  of 
queen  Anne  ;  that  too  has  been  deftroyed  ;  but  another  has  late- 
ly been  erected  under  the  infpe£tion  of  Mr.  Smeaton.  Between 
Plymouth  and  the  fea,  there  is  a  hill  called  the  Haw,  that  has  a 
delightful  plain  upon  the  top,  from  which  there  is  a  pleafant 
profpedt  all  round,  and  on  which  there  is  a  curious  compafs  for 
the  ufe  of  mariners. 

Dartmouth  is  fo  called  from  its  fituation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Dart.  It  is  202  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  corpo- 
ration, originally  formed  out  of  three  diftinc"t  towns,  Dartmouth, 
Clifton,  and  Hardnefs  ;  it  had  the  name  Clifton,  from  the  cliffs 
on  which  moft  of  the  houfes  were  built,  and  out  of  which  many 
of  them  were  dug.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  12  mafters  or 
magiftrates,  12  common  councilmen,  a  recorder,  two  bailiffs, 
a  town  clerk,  and  high  fteward  ;  the  town-clerk  and  high  ftew- 
ard  are  chofen  by  the  mayor  and  magiftrates,  who  have  a  power 
alfo  to  make  freemen ;  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  a  coroner,  are 
chofen  yearly.  Here  is  a  court  of  feflion,  and  a  water  bailiffwick 
court,  holden  by  a  leafe  from  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  for  three 
lives,  and  for  which  14I.  a  year  chief  rent  is  paid.  This  town, 
which  is  a  mile  long,  (lands  on  the  fide  of  a  craggy  hill,  a  fitu- 
ation which  makes  the  ftreets  very  irregular,  rifing  in  fome 
places  one  above  another,  yet  the  houfes  are  generally  very  high. 
Here  are  three  churches,  befides  a  large  diffenting  meeting- 
houfe  ;  but  the  mother  church  is  at  a  village  called  Townftal, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Dartmouth.  This  church 
Hands  on  a  hill,  and  the  tower  of  it,  which  is  69  feet  high,  is 
a  fea  mark.  Dartmouth  has  a  harbour,  where  500  fail  of  fhips 
may  ride  fafe  in  a  bafon  ;  it  is  defended  by  three  oftles,  befides 
forts  and  block-houfes,  and  its  entrance  may,  upon  occafion,  be 
(hut  up  by  a  chain.  Here  is  a  large  quay,  and  a  fpacious  ftreet 
before  it,  inhabited  chiefly  by  merchants,  who  carry  on  a  confi- 
derable  trade  to  Portugal  and  the  plantations,  but  efpecially  to 
Newfoundland,  and  from  thence  to  Italy  with  fifh.  Here  alfo  is 
the  greateft  pilchard  fifhery  of  any  part  of  the  weft,  except 
Falmouth,  in  Cornwall  5  and  the  fhipping  and  trade  of  this 
town  in  general  were  the  moft  confiderable  of  any  in  the  coun- 
ty, except  Exeter,  'till  Plymouth's  increafe  in  both.  By  a  grant 
of  Edward  III.  the  burgeffes  of  this  town  are  toll  free  through- 
out all  England  j  and  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  they  obtained 
the  exclufive  right  of  exporting  tin. 

Dartmouth-cajlle  is  very  ancient ;  for  there  has  been  a  chapel 
in  it  ever  fmce  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  belongs  to  Stoke- 
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Fleming  church,  which  is  two  miles  off;  but  the  ftone  tuwer 
and  fpire  were  built  by  the  inhabitants  not  many  years  ago. 

Biddeford,  orBfiDiFORD,  i.  e.  by  thefordi  is  thus  called 
from  its  fituation  upon  the  river  Touridge,  which  a  little  farther 
north  joins  the  river  Taw,  and  falls  with  it  into  that  part  of  the 
Britifli  Channel  called  Ba.rnftaple  Bay.  It  is  202  miles  from 
London,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  a  recorder, 
a  town-clerk,  with  ferjeants  and  other  officers.  It  has  a  particu- 
lar court,  in  which  civil  aclions  of  any  kind  are  brought  and  de- 
termined for  any  fum.  It  is  a  clean,  well-built  and  populous 
town,  and  has  a  ftreet  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  running  pa- 
rallel to  the  river,  with  a  noble  quay  and  cuftom-houfe,  where 
fhips  can  load  and  unload,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  Here 
is  alfo  another  ftreet  of  confiderable  length,  and  as  brond  as  the, 
high-ftreet  of  Exeter,  with  good  buildings,  inhabited  by  weal- 
thy merchants.  This  town  has  a  large  church  and  a  handfome 
meeting  houfe;  it  has  alfo  a  very  fine  bridge  over  the  Touridge, 
which  was  built  in  the  14th  century,  on  24  beautiful  and  (lately 
Gothic  arches ;  the  foundation  is  ftdl  firm,  yet  it  (hakes  at  the 
fl'ghteft  ftep  of  a  horfe.  The  merchants  of  this  town  fend  fleets 
yearly  to  the  Weft  Indies,  Virginia,  Newfoundland,  and  Ireland, 
from  whence  it  is  an  eftablifhed  port  for  wool,  as  well  Barnila- 
ple.  Forty  or  fifty  fail  belonging  to  this  port,  are  yearly  employ- 
ed to  bring  cod  from  Newfoundland,  and  other  fleets  are  fent  to 
Liverpool  and  Warrington  for  rock  fait,  which  is  diffblved  here 
by  fea  water  into  brine,  and  then  boiled  up  into  a  new  fa[t :  this 
is  juftly  called  fait  upon  fait,  and  is  ufed  in  curing  herrings,  which 
are  taken  here  in  great  quantities. 

Honiton  ftands  near  a  fmall  river  called  the  Otter,  at  the 
diftance  of  155  miles  from  London,  and  in  the  road  from  Lon- 
don to  Exeter.  It  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  and  is 
governed  by  a  portreeve,  who  is  chofen  yearly  at  the  court  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  fituated  in  the  beft  and  moft  pleafant 
part  of  the  whole  county,  abounding  with  corn  and  pafture,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  perhaps 
the  moft  beautiful  landfcape  in  the  world.  It  has  abridge  over 
the  Otter,  and  is  a  populous  well-built  town,  confifting  chiefly 
of  one  long  ftreet,  remarkably  well  paved  with  pebbles,  through 
which  runs  a  fmall  channel  of  clear  water,  with  a  little  fquare 
dripping  place  at  every  door.  The  parifh  church  ftands  half  a 
mile  above  the  town  upon  a  hill,  which  being  difficult  and  trou- 
blefome  to  afcend  on  foot,  the  gentry  ufed  to  go  to  church  on 
horfeback  or  in  coaches  ;  and  ftablcs  were  built  near  the  church 
to  accommodate  them,  but  in  1743,  a  new  chapel  was  built  in 
this  town.  A  charity  fchool  for  thirty  boys  was  opened  here  at 
Chriftmas  1713  ;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  town, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  road  to  Exeter,  there  is  an  hofpital,  with 
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a  hanofomc  chapel,  which  was  founded  and  endowed  for  four 
lepers,  by  one  Thomas  Chard,  an  abbot.  The  governor  and 
patients  are  put  in  by  the  rector,  church-wardens,  and  overfeers 
of  the  parifh  ;  and  by  a  regulation  made  in  164.2,  other  poor 
pcrfbns  are  admitted  as  well  as  lepers.  The  firit  ferge  manufac- 
ture in  Devonshire  was  in  this  town,  hut  it  is  now  much  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  which  is  made  broader  here 
than  any  where  elfc  in  England,  and  of  which  great  quantities 
are  fent  to  London.  A  dreadful  fire  happened  here,  July  19, 
174.7,  ty  which  three  fourth  parts  of  the  town  were  confirmed, 
and  damage  done  to  the  value  of  43,0001. 

Tiverton,  or  Twyford  Town,  is  fo  called  from  its 
fituation  near  two  fords,  which  were  formerly  at  this  place,  one 
over  the  river  Ex,  and  the  other  over  a  fmall  river  called  the  Lo- 
man,  where  there  arc  now  two  {tone  bridges.  It  is  fituated  be- 
tween thefe  two  rivers,  and  near  their  conflux,  and  is  166  miles 
from  London.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve  principal  bur- 
gefies,  and  twelve  inferior  bur:efles,  or  afliftants,  a  recorder 
and  a  clerk  of  the  peace.  The  mayor,  by  its  charter  of  in^ 
corporation,  granted  by  James  I.  is  a  gaol  keeper,  and  the 
gaol  delivery  is  to  be  holden  before  him  and  the  recorder.  Here 
is  a  church,  wherein  there  was  formerly  a  chapel,  built  by  the 
earls  of  Devonfhire,  for  their  burial  place.  In  this  chapel, 
Which  is  now  demolished,  there  was  a  monument  erected  for 
Edward  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonfhire,  and  his  countefs,  with 
their  effigies  in  alabafter.  It  was  richly  gilded  and  inferibed  as 
follows } 

JIo,  ho,  who  lies  here  ? 
'Tis  I,  the  good  earl  of  Devonfhire, 
With  Kate,  my  wife,  to  me  full  dear, 
We  liv'd  together  55  year. 
That  we  fpent,  we  had  j 
That  we  left,  we  loft  ; 
That  we  gave,  we  have. 
Here  is  alfo  a  chapel,  which  by  an  act  of  parliament  pafled  in 
1733,  is  made  a  perpetual  cure;  but  the   great  ornament   and 
advantage  of  this  town  is  a  noble,  large  free-fchool,  founded  by 
Mr.   Peter  Blondel,  a  clothier,  and  native  of  this  place,   who 
gave  ioool.  for  lands  to  maintain  fix  fcholars  at  Oxford,  arul 
Cambridge,  to  be  elected  from  this  fchool ;  they  are  now  eight, 
and  placed  at  Baliol  college,  in  Oxford,  and  at  Sidney  college,  in 
Cambridge  :  he  alfo  left  an  allowance  for  a  yearly  feaft  there  on 
St.  Peter's  day,  in  remembrance  of  him  :   here  are  alfo  two  alms 
houfes.     There  is  in  this  place  the  greater!  woollen  manufacture 
in  the  county,  except  that  of  Exeter,  and  except  that  city,  it  is  the 
Jargeft,  if  not  the  moft  populous,  of  all  the  inland  towns  in  De- 
vonfhire.   Tiverton  is  remarkable  for  its  fufferin gs  by  fire.    On 
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April  3,  1598,  the  market  day,  a  fire  broke  out,  which  burnt  fo 
furioufly,  that  the  whole  town,  confuting  of  more  than  600 
houfes,  wasconfumed,  and  nothing  but  the  church  and  two 
alms  houfes  efcaped.  -  It  was  fcarcely  rebuilt,  when  it  wasa^aim 
totally  deftroyed  by  fire,  on  Auguft  5,  16 12;  and  on  June  5, 
1 73 1,  another  terrible  fire  happened  here,  which  deftroyed  200 
of  the  beft  houfes  in  the  place,  and  moll  of  the  manufactures. 
The  lofs  upon  this  occafion  was  computed  at  150,0001.  and  the 
year  following  the  parliament  palled  an  aft  for  rebuilding  the 
town  j  which  ail  alio  eftablifhed  fome  ufcful  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  future  fires. 

Barnstaple  is  a  name  compounded  of  the  Britifh  word 
Bar,  which  fignifies  the  month  of  a  river,  and  the  Saxon  word 
Staple,  which  denotes  a  mart  of  trade.  It  is  193  miles  from 
London,  and  is  pleafantly  fituated  among  hills,,  in  the  form  of  a 
femicircle,  a  river  called  the  Taw,  being  thexhord  of  the  arch. 
It  had  walls  formerly,  with  a  caftle,  and  enjoyed  the  liberties 
of  a  city  ;  but  having  loft  thofe  privileges,  it  was  incorporated 
by  a  charter  of  Queen.  Mary,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  24 
common  council  men,  of  whom  two  are  aldermen,  a  high 
fteward,  a  recorder,  a  deputy  recorder,  and  other  officers.  The 
ftreets  are  clean  and  well  paved,  and  the  houfes  chiefly  of  ftone. 
It  has  a  fair  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  Taw,  of  16  arches,  and 
a. paper  mill.  Here  are  two  charity  fchoois.  Barnftaple  had 
formerly  a  haven,  in  which  the  water  became  at  laft  fo  fhallow, 
though  at  fpring  tides  the  neighbouring  fields  are  overflowed,  that 
inoftof  the  trade  removed  to  Biddeford  ;  yet  it  has  ftill  fome 
merchants,  and  a  considerable  traffic  to  America,  and  to  Ireland., 
from  whence  it  is  an  eftablifhed  port  for  landing  wool  j  it  car- 
ries on  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  ferge  makers  of  Tiver- 
ton and  Exeter,  who  come  up  hither  to  buy  fhad  fifh,  wool,  and 
yarn. 

Comb-Martin  lies  upon  the  Britifh  Channel,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  18 1  miles  from  London.  Here  is  a  cove  for  the  land- 
ing of  boats.  The  adjacent  foil  not  only  produces  plenty  of 
.the  beft  hemp  in  the  country,  but  has  been  famous  for  mines  of 
tin  and  lead  ;  the  lead  mines  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  being 
•  found  to  have  fome  veins  of  filver,  3^7  men  were  brought  from 
Derby  to  work  them,  and  the  produce  was  of  great  fervice  to 
Edward  III.  in  his  war  with  France.  Neverthelefs  they  were 
-neglected  till  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  where  Sir  Beavis  Bulmqr, 
avirtuofoin  refining  metals,  had  them  wrought,  and  extracted 
great  quantities  of  filver  from  them,  of  which  he  caufed  two 
cups  to  be  made,  and  prefented  one  to  the  Earl  of  Bath,  and  the 
other,  probably  the  leaft,  weighing  137  ounces,  to  Sir  Richard 
Martin,  lord  mayor  if  London.     A  new  adit  .vv^s  dug  here: 
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fome  years  fince,  which  coft  5000I.  but  the  mines  have  not  been 
wrought  fince. 

Plimpton  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Plym.  It  is 
Utuated  upon  a  i'mall  ftream  that  runs  into  that  river,  and  is 
called  Plimpton  Maurice,  or  Earl's  Plimpton,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  Plympton  St.  Mary,  a  village  half  a  mile  diftant.  It 
is  209  miles  from  London,  and  was  incorporated  in  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's reign,  under  a  mayor,  recorder,  eight  aldermen,  or  prin- 
cipal burgelles,  who  are  called  common  council  men,  a  bailiff", 
and  a  town  cleric.  This  is  a  ftannary  town:  it  is  populous,  but 
confifts  chiefly  of  two  ftreets  with  ordinary  buildings.  It  has  one 
of  the  beft  free  fchools  in  the  county,  being  endowed  with  lands 
to  the  amount  of  100I.  a  year,  and  built  on  ftone  pillars  in  1664, 
by  Sir  John  Maynard,  one  of  the  truftees  of  Elizeus  Hele,  Efq. 
of  Cornwood,  near  Plymouth,  who  gave  1500I.  a  year  to  fuch 
nfes.  Near  the  weft  end  of  this  town  is  the  guildhall,  Handing 
alio  on  fome  pillars,  where  the  corn  market  is  kept. 

Ashburton  is  190  miles  from  London:  it  is  an  ancient 
borough  by  prefcription,  and  is  governed  by  a  chief  magiftrate, 
called  a  portreeve,  who  is  chofen  yearly  at  the  courts  of  the 
lords  of  the  manor,  and  is  the  returning  officer  at  elections  for 
members  in  parliament.  This  town  has  only  one  good  ftreet, 
but  that  is  of  confiderable  length.  It  has  however  a  handfome 
church,  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral,  adorned  with  a  tower  of  91 
feet  high,  on  which  is  a  fpire  of  lead.  This  church  has  a  large 
channel  with  feveral  flails  in  it,  as  in  collegiate  churches.  It  has 
alfo  a  chapel,  which  is  ufed  for  a  fchool,  as  well  as  for  the  pariih 
meetings,  and  the  elections  of  its  members  in  parliament. 
Afhburton  ftands  upon  the  river  Dart,  and  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare in  the  road  from  London  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall, 
being  about  half  way  between  Exeter  and  Plymouth.  This  is 
a  ftannary  town,  and  is  remarkable  for  its.mines  of  tin  and  cop- 
per, and  a  manufacture  of  ferge. 

Ilfordcome,  or  Ilfracomb,  is  fituated  on  the  Britifh 
Channel,  and  is  186  miles  from  Londom  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers.  It  is  a  rich  populous  town, 
and  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet  of  fcattered  houfes,  almoft  a  mile 
long.  It  is.  noted  for  maintaining  conftant  lights  to  direct  mips 
at  fea  j  for  its  great  conveniencies  for  building  and  repairing 
fliips,  and  for  a  harbour  and  pier,  which  afford  fecure  (belter  to 
fhips  from  Ireland,  when  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  for 
them  to  run  into  the  mould  of  the  Taw,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Barnftaple  Bay,  which  is  the  next  harbour.  This 
advantage  of  the  harbour  has  induced  the  merchants  of  Barnfta- 
ple to  tranfacl  much  of  their  bufinefs  here,  where  the  trade,  and 
particulary  the  herring  fifhery  is  very  confiderable.  In  1731, 
the  harbour  and  pier  being  much  decayed,  by  length  of  time,  and 
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the  violence  of  the  Teas,  an  aft  of  parliament  paffed  for  repairing 
and  enlarging  them. 

Axmister,  or  Axminster,  derives  its  namepartly  from 
itsfituation  upon  the  river  Axe,  and  partly  from  a  minfter,  efta- 
blifhed  in  this  place  by  King  Athelftan,  /or  (even  pricfts,  to  pray 
for  the  departed  fouls  of  fomeperfons  buried  here,  who  were  kil- 
led in  his  army,  when  he  defeated  the  Danes  in  a  bloody  battle 
on  a  field  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  is  ftill  called  Kind's 
Field.  It  is  145  miles  from  London,  and  lies  on  the  borders 
of  Somerfetfhire  and  Dorfetfhire,  in  the  road  to  Exeter.  It  is  an 
healthy,  clean,  confiderabie  town  ;  it  carries  on  a  fmaJl  trade  in 
kerfeys,  druggets,  and  other  articles  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
and  is  well  fjpplied  with  fiih  from  Lyme,  Axmouth,  and  fevcraj 
other  neighbouring  coaft  towns. 

Okehampton,  vulgarly  called  Ockington,  had  its  name 
from  its  fituation  upon  the  river  Oke.  It  is  fituated  almoft  a  mile 
from  its  parifh  church,  which  ftands  near  the  ruins  of  a  <a(lis 
built  by  Baldwin  de  Briory,  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill.  It  is  193 
miles  horn  London,  and  is  an  ancient  borough,  governed  by  a 
mayor,  eight  capital  burgefies,  and  as  many  affiftanls,  out  of 
whom  the  burgeffes  are  annually  chofen,  a  recorder,  ajuftice, 
and  a  town-cierk.  The  mayor  has  a  great,  fhare  in  the  choio 
of  every  fucceeding  mayor,  becauie  he  nominates  two  of  the  bur 
geffes,  one  of  whom  is  chofen  by  other  burgeffes  and  their 
affiftants.  Here  is  a  town-hall  and  a  chapel,  but  both  are  mean 
buildings,  though  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  one  Trelavvney  added 
a  little  neat  tower  to  the  chapel,  which  has  given  it  the  form  of 
a  church.  The  chief  manufacture  carried  en  here  is  ferges ; 
but  the  principal  fupport  of  the  place  is  faid  to  be  the  road  be- 
tween Launcefton,  in  Cornwall,  and  Crediton,  in  this  county, 
for  the  belt  houfes  in  the  place  are  inns. 

Hartland  (lands  upon  a  promontory  that  runs  out  far 
into  the  fea.  It  is  in  the  extream  part  of  the  county  to  the 
north-weft,  and  is  called  Hartland  Point.  It  is  218  miles  from 
London,  and  is  a  great  refort  not  only  of  people  from  Cornwall, 
but  of  the  fifher  boats  of  Barnftaple,  Biddeford,  and  orjier 
towns  upon  the  coaft :  thefe  veilels  lie  here  under  the -rocks, 
which  fhelter  them  from  the  fouth-eaft  and  fouth- weft  winds, 
when  thefe  winds  blow  too  hard  for  them  to  venture  to  fea. 
Hartland  carries  on  a  confiderabie  herring  fifhery,  and  the  cod 
taken  here  is  the  beft  in  the  world,  though  it  is  not  near  fo  plen- 
tiful here  as  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  A  pier  has  been 
erecfed  here  to  prevent  the  breaking  in  of  the  fea  with  violence.  . 
Here  is  a  good  quay,  the  defcent  to  which  is  very  fteep,  being 
beaten  out  of  the  cliffs. 

Crediton,  vulgarly  called  Kirtont,  had    its   name  from 
the  river  Creden,  on  which  it  ftands.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons 
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it  was  the  fee  of  a  biihop,  which  was  afterwards  tranflatcd  to 
Exeter;  but  the  cathedral  is  ftill  (landing,  and  is  a  magnificent 
ftructure  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  In  this  church  there  is  a 
monument  of  one  of  its  bifhops  •,  the  grave-ftone  of  which, 
not  a  century  ago,  had  a  brafs  fillet  round  it,  infcribed  as  fol- 
lows : 

ghtifquis  «,  qui  tranjieris,  Jla^  perlege  plora ; 
Sum  quod  cris,  fueram  quod  es  j  pro  me^  precor,  ora. 
It  is  179  miles  from  London,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
it  lent  members  to  parliament  at  Carlifle.  Its  chief  manufac- 
ture is  ferge,  and  it  has  a  charity- fchool ;  on  Auguft  14,  1743, 
a  fire  broke  out  here,  which  in  lefs  than  ten  hours  confumed  460 
dwelling  houfes,  befides  the  market-houfe,  wool-chambers,  and 
other  public  buildings ;  eighteen  perfons  periflied  in  the  flames, 
more  than  2000  were  reduced  to  the  molt  deplorable  diftrefs  s 
and  the  damages  in  houfes  and  goods  not  infured,  were  compu- 
ted at  6o,oool. 

Totness  {rands  upon  the  river  Dart,  and  is  197  miles  from 
London.  It  is  a  borough  by  prefoiption,  and  the  moft  ancient 
in  the  county  j  king  John  made  it  a  corporation,  confuting  of 
14  burgomaiters,  of  which  one  is  a  mayor,  who,  with  his  pre- 
deceflbr.s  ana  the  recorder,  are  juftices  of  the  peace  ;  there  are 
20  common  council-men  and  a  few  freemen  elected  by  the  mayor 
and  mafters.  The  town  confiits  chiefly  of  one  broad  itreet,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  rocky  hill, 
declining  to  the  river.  It  was  formerly  walled  in,  and  had  four 
gates,  but  only  the  fouth  gate,  and  fome  fmall  parts  of  the  reft 
are  now  remaining.  Here  is  a  fpacious  church,  with  a  fine 
tower  and  four  pinnacles,  each  90  feet  high,  a  town-hall,  and  a 
fchool-houfe  :  the  river,  over  which  there  is  a  fine  ftone  bridge, 
fuppliesthe  inhabitants  with  trout  and  other  fifh,  in  great  plenty. 
Its  chief  trade  is  the  woollen  manufacture.  It  had  formerly  a 
caftle,  the  outer  walls  of  which  are  ilill  entire,  except  the  bat- 
tlements. The  famous  Roman  fofleway,  which  began  here, 
though  1400  years  old,  is  ftill  vifible.  They  catch  falmon  peel 
here  with  a  fpaniel  trained  up  for  the  purpofe,  which  drives  them 
into  a  fhove  net.  A  man  will  fometimes  take  up  20  falmon  at  a 
time,  from  14  1026  inches  long,  for  which  they  only  afk  two- 
pence a  piece.  Totnefs  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of  its 
loyal  addrefs  to  George  I.  upon  the  union  of  Charles  VI.  em- 
peror of  Germany,  with  the  king  of  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  ;  the  good  people  of  this  corporation  aflu red  his  majefty, 
they  were  ready  to  grant  him,  not  only  a  land  tax  of  4s.  in  the 
pound,  but,  if  his  fervice  required  it,  to  give  htm  the  16s.  that 
remained. 

At 
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At  Berry -Pomery,  near  Totnefs,  is  an  ancient  caftle,  origi- 
nally built  by  the  descendants  of  Radulph  dePomery,  who  held 
this  and  about  fifty  other  lordfhips,  in  the  time  of  William  I. 

Moulton.  There  are  two  places  of  this  name,  fituated 
upon  a  fmall  river  called  the  Moul,  which  falls  into  the  Taw, 
and  from  which  they  derive  their  name.  This  place  is  the  mar- 
ket town,  and  being  fouth  of  the  other^  js  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  South  Moulton.  It  is  182  miles  from  London,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  fen.t  members  to  parliament.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  18  capital  burgefles,  a  recorder,  a  town- 
clerk,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  It  has  a  noble  fpacious  church, 
a  charity-fchool,  and  a  free-fchool^  which  was  built  and  endow- 
ed in  1684,  by  a  native  of  this  town,  who  was  a  merchant  of 
London.  The  chief  manufactures  here  are  ferges,  (balloons, 
and  felts. 

Torrington,  called  Great  Torrington,  to  diftinguim  it 
from  another  Torrington  that  has  not  a  market,  is  fituated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Touridge,  from 
which  it  had  its  name,  and  was  originally  called  Touridge  Town. 
It  is  195  miles  from  London,  and  is  governed  by  a  niaypr,  eight 
aldermen,  and  fixteen  burgefles.  The  petty  leffions  and  other 
meetings  are  generally  held  here  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county. 
It  has  two  churches,  one  of  which  has  a  library  belonging  to  it. 
Here  are  alms-houfes,  with  right  of  commonage,  for  the  poor, 
and  a  charity- fchooL  This  town  has  a  itone  bridge  over  the 
Touride  5  it  is  rich  and  populous9  and  carries  on  a  great  trade 
to  Ireland,  and  other  places  to  the  weft. 

Berealston,  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  river  called  the  Tave, 
and  is  212  miles  from  London.  It  is  an  ancient  borough  by 
prefcription,  and  is  governed  by  a  portreeve.  All  perfons  who 
pay  three-pence  or  more  a  year  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  land  held  in  the  borough,  are  called  bur- 
gage holders,  and  are  the  only  voters  for  reprefentatives  of  this 
borough  in  parliament  j  and  the  portreeve,  who  is  chofen  yeany 
at  the  court  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  returns  them.  This  place 
is  only  an  hamlet,  not  containing  100  ordinary  houfes,  in  the 
parifh  of  Bear  Ferris,  from  the  church  of  which  it  lies  near  t  ,0 
miles. 

Ottery.  There  are  three  towns  of  this  name,  which  they 
derive  from  their  fituation  upon  a  fmall  river,  called  the  O'j^r. 
They  are  diftinguiihed  by  the  refpective  names  of  Ottery  St. 
Mary's,  Ottery  Mohuns,  and  Ottery-up-Ottery.  Ottery  St. 
Mary's  is  the  market-town,  and  is  fituated  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  road  from  Honiton  to  Exeter  ;  and  had  its  name  from  having 
formerly  belonged  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  Roan,  in  France. 
It  is  a  large  town,  and  i*  diftant  from  London  160  miles. 

3  A  2  Tavi- 
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Tavistock,  is  (o  called  from  its  fituation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tave.  It  is  204  miles  from  J^ondon,  and  is  a  borough  by 
prefcription,  governed  by  a  portreeve,  who  is  chofen  yearly  by 
24  freeholders,  at  the  court  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  a 
ft an nary  town,  lar^e  and  well  built,  with  a  handfome  parifh 
church  covered  with  flate.  It  has  two  alms-h:>ufes  ;  and  is 
fupplied  by  the  Tave  with  plenty  of  fifh.  An  abbey  was  built 
here  in  961,  of  which  there  are  (till  fome  remains  to  be  teen. 
Here  is  a  chalybeat  mineral  water. 

Sidmouth  is  thus  called  from  its  fituation  at  the  mouth  of  a 
fmall  river  called  the  Side,  that  flows  into  the  Englifh  Channel. 
It  is  162  miles  from  London,  and  was  formerly  a  confiderable 
port,  but  the  harbour  is  now  fo  choaked  up  with  fand,  that  no 
fhips  of  burden  can  get  in  j  yet  it  remains  one  of  the  chief  fifher 
towns  in  the  county,  and  fupplies  theeaftem  parts  of  it  with  much 
provifion. 

Top  sham  is  175  miles  from  London,  and  three  from  Exe- 
ter, of  which  it  is  the  port:  it  is  almoft  encempafkd  with  the 
river  Ex,  and  a  rivulet,  called  the  Clift.  Both  the  horfe  road 
and  foot  way  from  Exeter  to  this  town  being  very  pleafinc,  many 
people  refort  thither  for  pleafure  as  well  as  bufinefs. 

Bampton,  or  Baunton,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  both 
being  corruptions  of  Bathampton,  ftands  in  a  bottom,  en,- 
compafled  with  hills,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Ex,  and  is  167 
miles  from  London.  It  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  and  formerly 
lent  members  to  parliament. 

Columbton  derives  its  name  from  a  fmall  river  called  the 
Columb,  on  which  it  is  fituu-ed.  It  is  164  miles  from  London. 
The  church  here  has  a  curious  and  richly  gilded  rood  loft,  which 
is  (till  preferved  as  an  ornament,  though  the  imsge,  worfhipped 
in  the  days  of  Popery,  is  removed.  This  town  is  the  beft 
upon  the  river  Columb,  and  has  a  confiderable  woollen  manu- 
factory. 

Kikgsbridge  is  fituatcd  on  the  river  Salcombe,  and  is  217 
miles  from  London.  It  is  a  pretty  town,  and  pleafantly  fkuated. 
It  has  a  harbour  for  boats,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Salcomb  to  Dcd- 
brook ;  it  has  alfo  a  free  fchool,  founded  and  endowed  by  Mr. 
Crifpin,  of  Exeter. 

Dodbrook  is  fituated  on  the  river  Salcomb,  and  is  218  miles 
from  London.  Here  is  a  charity  fchool ;  and  the  place  is  re- 
markable for  paying  the  parfon  tythe  of  a  liquor  called  white 
ale. 

Chudleigh  lies  near  a  fmall  river  called  the  Teign,  and  is 
diftant  from  London  181  miles. 

M  odeury  is  208  miles  from  London.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  it  fent  members  to  parliament^  and  is  now  remarkable 
•only  fpr  its  ale, 
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•  Newton-Bushel  is  fituated  on  the  river  Teign,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  186  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  large  town,  but  its 
buildings  are  remarkably  mean. 

Bowe  is  thought  to  have  taken  its  name  from  its  crooked 
figure.  It  is  191  miles  from  London,  and  the  court  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancalter  is  commonly  kept  here. 

Chimley  is  fituated  upon  the  river  Taw,  about  half  way 
between  Exeter  and  Barnftaple,  and  is  diftant  from  London  193 
miles. 

Brent  is  fituated  198  miles  from  London. 

Culliton  is  fituated  17  miles  fouth-eaff.  of  Exeter,  and  154. 
weft  of  London. 

Hatherley  is  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Touridge, 
near  its  conflux  with  the  Oke,  at  the  diftance  of  200  miles 
from  London. 

Houlsworthy  is  fituated  on  the  river  Tamar,  and  on 
the  borders  of  Cornwall,  at  the  diftance  of  215  miles  from  Lon- 
don. 

Moreton,  or  Moreton-Hamsted,  is  fituated  on  the 
skirts  of  Dartmore  Foreft,  and  is  179  milea  from  London. 

Shepwash  is  209  miles  from  London. 

B.emarkableVillages,Cub<4ositieS(3«^Antiquitie3. 

In  the  For  eft  of  Dartmoor,  between  Taviftock  and  Chegford, 
fs  a  high  bill,  called  Crocken-Torr,  where  the  tinners  of  this 
county  are  obliged  by  their  charter  to  affemble  their  parliaments, 
or  the  jurats,  who  are  commonly  gentlemen  within  the  jurifdic- 
tion,  chofen  from  the  four  ftannary  courts  of  coinage  in  this 
county,  of  which  the  lord  warden  is  judge.  The  jurats  being 
met,  to  the  number  fometimes  of  2  or  300,  in  this  defolate 
place,  are  quite  expofed  to  the  weather,  and  have  no  other  place 
to  fit  upon  but  a  moor-done  bench,  and  no  refrefhments  but 
what  they  bring  with  them  j  for  this  reafon  the  fteward  immedi- 
ately adjourns  the  court  to  Taviftock,  or  fome  other  ftannary 
town. 

At  Brixham,  a  village  about  three  miles  weft  of  Dartmouth, 
is  a  fpring,  called  Lay  Well,  which  ebbs  and  flows  from  one  to 
eleven  times  in  an  hour.  The  rife  and  fall  of  it  at  a  medium,  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  the  area  of  the  bafon  intowhich 
it  is  received,  is  about  twenty  feet.  It  fometimes  bubbles  like  a 
boiling  pot :  the  water,  which  is  as  clear  as  cryftal,  is  very,  cold 
in  the  fummer,  yet  never  freezes  in  winter.  The  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  have  a  notion  that  in  fome  fevers  it  is  medicinal. 

In  the  church  of  La?nerton,  or  Lamberton,  a  village  two  miles 
from  Taviftock,  are  the  effigies  of  Nicholas  and  Andrew  Tre- 
|3iaine,  twins,  of  this  parifh3  who  in  features,  Mature,  voice, 

and 
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and  every  other  particular,  fo  exactly  refembled  each  other,  that 
thofe  who  knew  them  bell  could  not  always  diftinguifh  them. 
But  this  iimilitude  of  character,  however  uncommon,  was  lefs 
wonderful  than  the  fympathy  that  fubfifted  between  them,  for 
even  at  a  diftance,  one  from  another,  it  is  kid  that  they  perform- 
ed the  feme  functions,  had  the  fame  appetites  and  defires,  and 
fuftered  the  fame  pains  and  anxieties  at  the  fame  time,  Of  thefe 
remarkable  perfons  nothing  farther  is  related,  but  that  in  1663, 
they  were  killed  together  at  Newhaven,  in  France  i  but  upon 
what  occafion,  or  in  what  manner,  is  not  known. 

Lulford  is  18  miles  from  Plymouth,  over  the  river  Lid,  which 
is  remarkable,  near  this  place,  for  being  confined  with  rocks, 
by  means  of  which  it  has  worked  itfelf  fo  deep  a  channel  in  the 
ground,  that  the  water  can  hardly  be  feen  from  the  bridge,  or 
the  murmurs  of  it  heard  by  thofe  who  pafs  over  it.  The  bridge 
js  level  with  the  road,  but  the  furface  of  the  water  near  70  feet 
perpendicular  below  it.  About  a  mile  from  this  place  there  is 
another  natural  phenomenon,  (till  more  remarkable,  namely,  a 
cataract,  or  fall  of  water,  from  a  height  of  near  100  feet.  The 
water  comes  from  a  mill  at  fome  diftance,  and  after  a  declining 
courfe,  arrives  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  or  fteep  rock  ; 
from  whence  it  projects  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and  ftrikes 
upon  a  part  of  the  cliff  ftanding  out  fome  fmall  diftance  beyond 
the  brink  of  the  precipice,  by  which  it  is  fomewhat  divided,  and 
falls  from  thence  in  a  wider  cataract  to  the  bottom,  where  it  has 
formed  a  deep  bafon  in  the  ground. 

Torbay,  12  miles  from  Dartmouth,  is  remarkable  for  the  land- 
ing of  king  William  III.  then  Prince  of  Orange,  on  Nov.  5, 
1688.  It  is  a  good  road  for  fhips,  and  about  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 

At  Chegfard,  which  was  formerly  a  confiderable  place,  though 
it  is  now  only  an  infignificant  village,  is  a  fine  ancient  Gothic 
church. 

About  three  miles  from  Afhburton,  is  the  antient  village  of 
Buckfajlleigb,  where  was  formerly  a  monaftery  of  the  Ciftertian 
order,  great  part  of  the  walls  of  which  are  yet  ftanding,  from 
whence  it  appears  to  have  been  a  confiderable  edifice. 

Bijhop's  Taivton,  a  village  fituated  upon  the  Taw,  fouth  of 
Barnft aple,  was  the  firft  Bifhop's  fee  in  the  county.  Eadulphus, 
or  Werftan,  the  firft  Bifhop,  had  this  fee  about  the  year  905, 
and  Putta,  the  fecond  bifhop,  had  his  fee  here  for  fome  time, 
but  it  was  from  that  place  removed  to  Crediton,  and  from  thence 
fhe  fee  was  translated  to  Exeter. 

SEATS. 

Ford- Abbey,  the  feat  of  Francis  Gwin,  Efq;  was  originally 
the  feat  of  Adeliza,  daughter  of  £aldwin,  of  the  family  of 
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Brionis,  and  given  by  her  to  fome  Ciftercian  monks,  and  by  this 
means  the  Abbey  was  founded.  In  time,  it  came  to  the  Prideauxs 
baronets,  in  whofe  family  it  continued  till  the  male  iflue  failed, 
when  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  to  Mr.  Gwin,  it  became 
the  feat  of  that  gentleman. 

About  two  miles  fuuth-eaft  of  Topfham,  is  Poivderbam-cajlk, 
an  ancient  feat  belonging  to  Lord  Courtney.  It  ftands  in  the 
middle  of  a  fine  paik,  furrounded  with  walls,  fhaded  with 
lofty  elms,  and  wafhed  by  the  river  Ex. 

'Taw/leek,  fix  miles  from  Biddeford,  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Bour- 
chier  Wray,  Bart.  This  has  been  faid  to  be  the  largeft  and  bell: 
finiflied  houfe  in  the  county. 

Hallden,  four  miles  from  Exeter,  is  the  feat  of  the  Lady 
Dowager  Chudleigh.  It  is  one  of  the  bed  modern  houfes  in 
the  county,  and  was  built  by  the  late  Sir  Gregory  Chudleigh, 
Bart,  after  the  model  of  Buckingham-Houfe  (now  the  Queen's 
palace)  in  St.  James's  Park. 

Copplefton,  ten  miles  from  Exeter,  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Warwick 
Bampfylde,  Bart. 

The  principal  feats  in  this  county  lie  on  or  about  Halldown^ 
which  is  a  dry  heath,  about  feven  miles  in  length,  and  three  in 
breadth  ;  which  notwithstanding  it  is  a  flinty,  barren  foil,  is  a 
moft  delightful  fituation,  together  with  a  moil  charming  profpedfc 
both  by  fea  and  land  j  fo  that,  unlefs  it  be  about  London,  there: 
are  not  fo  many  gentlemen's  feats  within  that  compafs  of  ground, 
as  lie  round  the  fkirts  of  this  common  ;  viz.  Lord  ClifLrd's,  at 
XJgbrook ;  the  late  Bifhop  of  Exeter's,  at  Dawlifo  ;  the  late 
Stephen  Northleigh's,  Efq.  at  Peamore;  Mr.  Helyar's,  at 
Canons -Tring ;  Mr.  Savery's,  at  Treball;  Mr.  Balk's,  at 
Mourbead;  Mr.  Woolcomb's,  at  Place  \  Mr.  Yard's,  at  White* 
zvay  ;  Mr.  Shepherd's,  at  Bell  Marjh ;  Mr.  Davenport's,  at 
Burrougb  ;  Lord  Walpole's,  at  Hynion,  a  confiderable  way 
farther  to  the  weft,  near  Hatherlay  ;  and  Mr.  Champney's,  near 
Barnjiaple',  befides  Lord  Courtney's  and  Lady  Chudleigh's, 
already  mentioned. 


CORNWALL. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  fouth,  the  weir,  and  the  north, 
by  the  fea,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Tamar,  which  divides  it 
from  DevonfJhire.  Its  greateft  length  eaft  and  weft,  is  78  miles 
and  a  half,  and  its  greateft  width,  fouth-fouth-eaft  to  north- 
north-weft,  is  43  miles  and  a  quarter. 

Four-fifths  of  the  outline  of  this  country  being  warned  by  the 
fea,  the  air  is  neceffkrily  more  damp  than  in  places  more  remote 

from 
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from  the  coaft.     A  dry  fummcr  is  here  extremely  rare  ;   but  ths 
rains  are  rather  frequent  than  heavy;  and  there  are  few  davs   fo 
wet,  but  th.it  fome  part  <>f  them  is  fair,  and  few  fo  cloudy  but  that 
there  are  intervals  of  lunlhine.     Storms  of  wind  are  more  iudden 
and   inure  violent  than  within  the  land,  and    the  air  is  impreg- 
nated with  fait,   which  rifes  with  the  vapours  from  the  fea ;    this 
quality  of  the  air  is  very  unfavourable  to  fcorbutic  habits  ;  it  is 
alio  hurtful  to  fhrubs  and  trees,  and  in  general  to  tender  (hoots 
of  whatever  kind,  which  after  a  ftorm  that  drives  the  fea  air 
upon  them,  generally  appear  fbrivelled  and  have  a  fait  tafte ;  for 
which  reafon  there  are  no  plantations  of  wood  on  rifing  grounds, 
nor  any  fuch  hedge  rows  of  tall  trees  in  Cornwall,  as  there  are 
in  the   noithern  counties  of  England,  which,    though  farther 
from  the  fun,  are  not  expoled  to  blafts  from  the  fea.     Jn  Corn- 
wall, however,  the  winters  are  more  mild  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  ifland,  fo  that  myrtles  will  flourim  without  a  green  houfe, 
if  they  are  fecured  from  the  fait  winds  that  blow  from  the  fea ; 
the  fnow  feldom  lies  more  than  three   or  four  days  upon  the 
ground,  and  a  violent  fhower  of  hail  is  fcarcely  ever  known.  The 
fpring  mews  itfelf  early  in  buds  and  bloflbms,  but  its  progrefs  is 
not  fo  quick  ss  elfewhefe.     The  fummers  are  not  hotter  in  pro- 
poition,    as  the  winters   are  lefs  cold;   for  the  air   is  always 
cooled  by  a  breeze  from  the  fea,  and  the  beams  of  the  fun  are 
not  reflected  from  the  furrounding  water  with  fo  much  ftrength, 
as  from  the  earth ;   it  happens  therefore,  that  though  Cornwall  is 
the  moft  fouthern  county  in  England,  yet  the  harvett  is  later,  and 
the  fruit  has  lefs  flavour,  than  in  the  midland  parts.     As  the 
county  abounds  in  mines,  the  air  is  filled  with  mineral  vapours, 
which  in  fome  parts  are  fo  inflammable  as  to  take  fire,  and  appear 
in  flames  over  the  grounds  from  which  they  rife.     But  notwith* 
itanciing  the  faline  and  mineral  particles  that  float  in  the  atmo- 
fphere,  the  air  of  Cornwall  is  very  healthy ;    for  it  is  in  a  great 
meafure  free  from  the  exhalations  that  in  other  places  rife  from 
bo»s,  marfb.es,  and  ftanding  pools ;  and  from  the  corrupt  air  that 
fragnates  in  the  dead  calm  that  is  often  found  among  thick  woods. 
In  Cornwall  the  country  is  open,  the  foil  in  general  found,  and 
the  air  is  always  in  motion,  which  may  well  atone  for  any  noxi- 
ous effluvia  fuppofed  to  rife  either  from  the  mines  or  the  fea. 

The  fod  of  Cornwall  is  of  three  kinds,  the  black  and  gritty, 
the  fhelfey  and  flattey,  and  the  ftiffreddilh  foil,  approaching  to 
clay.  The  higlufl  grounds  are  covered  with  the  black  foil :  and 
en  the  tops  and  fides  of  hills  it  bears  nothing  but  four  grafs, 
mofs,  and  heath,  which  is  cut  up  in  thin  turfs  for  fpring ;  and 
in  places  where  the  ground  is  level  or  hollow,  fo  that  the 
rain  cannot  run  off,  which  are  few,  and  but  of  fmall  extent, 
it  is  formed  into  bogs  and  marfhes ;  thtfe  bogs  yield  nothing  but 
a  thick  brick  turf,  full  of  the  matted  roots  of  fledge  grafs,  the 
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uncus,  and  other  marfli  plants,  which  when  perfectly  dry* 
make  a  ftrong  fuel.  In  crofts  further  down  from  the  hills,  this 
black  foil  ferves  as  wintering  for  horned  cattle,  and  bears  gocd 
potatoes,  rye,  and  pillas  j  in  fields  it  bears  barley  and  oats,  and 
ferves  as  pafture  for  cows  and  fheep,  but  feldom  yields  any  ad- 
vantages when  it  is  fown  with  wheat.  The  fhelfey  flattey  foil 
is  found  chiefly  about  the  middle  of  the  county ;  this  is  rec- 
koned to  bear  better  corn,  efpecially  wheat,  and  a  ftronger  fpine 
of  grafs  than  the  black.  The  reddifh  loamy  foil,  which  is  com- 
mon on  level  grounds  and  gentle  declivities,  is  of  a  clofer  tex- 
ture and  yields  better  crops.  But  thefe  three  foils  are  not  al- 
ways found  diftindl  from  each  other,  but  in  many  places  are  mix- 
ed in  a  great  variety  of  proportions.  In  the  mines  of  this 
county  there  are  often  found  the  ochrous  earths  of  metals,  the 
rufty  ochre  of  iron,  the  green  and  blue  ochres  of  copper,  and 
the  pale  yellow  ochre  of  lead,  the  brown  yellow  of  tin,  and  the 
red  ochre  of  bifmuth  j  the  ochre  of  lead,  in  its  natural  ftate, 
mixes  well  with  oil,  and  gives  a  colour  between  the  light  and 
brown  ochrei  There  is  alfo,  in  almoft  every  parifh,  ftrata  of 
clay  for  making  brick,  as  well  as  white  clay  for  tobacco  pipes, 
bricks  for  fmelting  houfesand  other  purpofes,  and  a  great  variety 
of  the  clay  called  fteaties,  from  their  extreme  refemblance  of 
tallow.  Of  the  fea  fands  there  is  in  this  county  a  great  variety ; 
fome  are  fpread  in  a  ftratum  on  the  higheft  hills,  and  fome  are 
found  in  clifts  far  above  the  higheft  fea  mark.  On  the  fide  of 
St.  Agnes  Beacon,  one  of  the  higheft  hills  on  the  fea  more, 
at  the  height  of  at  leaft  480  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  the 
ftrata  appeared  upon  digging  in  the  following  order :  the  vegeta- 
ble foil  and  common  rubbifti  under  it,  five  feet  deep ;  of  fine 
white  and  yellow  clay  fix  feet ;  under  this  a  layer  of  fand  like 
that  of  the  fea  below;  fix  feet  under  this  a  layer  of  rounded 
fmooth  ftones,  fuch  as  are  found  on  the  beech,  then  a  layer  of 
white  ftoney  rubbifti  or  earth,  four  feet  deep,  and  then  the  firm 
rock,  within  which  are  veins  of  tin. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Cornwall  are  the  Tamar  and  the  Ca- 
mel. The  Tamar  rifes  in  Moor-Winftow,  the  moft  northern 
parifh  of  this  county,  about  three  miles  from  the  fea-coaft.  It 
iflues  from  the  fummit  of  a  moor,  whence  part  of  the  water  de- 
fcending  to  the  north,  forms  the  river  Turridge ;  and  the  other 
parts  descending  to  the  fouth  forms  the  Tamar.  At  the  diftance 
of  about  ten  miles  from  its  fource,  it  gives  name  to  the  fmall  pa- 
lifh  and  village  called  North  Tamerton,  where  it  is  eroded  by  a 
ftone  bridge.  Inks  courfe  it  receives  many  fmall  ftreams ;  and 
at  Polfton  Bridge,  a  large  fair  ftone  fabric  erected,  as  Leland  fays, 
by  the  abbey  of  Taviftock,  it  becomes  a  wide  and  rapid  ftream, 
As  it  continues  its  courfe,  it  paiTes  under  another,  called  Grey- 
ftone  Bridge,  about  twenty  miles  from  jts  courfe*  The  ftream 
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ftiH  increafing  by  the  conflux  of  other  waters,  pafifes  under  a 
high,  ftrong  ftone  bridge  at  Stoke-Clymfland,  called  Horfe- 
Bridge.  At  a  fmall  diftance  it  pafl'es  under  another  bridge,  fome- 
times  called  Calttock-Bridge,  from  the  parifh  in  which  itftands  ; 
and  fometimes  new  Bridge.  Five  miles  farther  down,  the  Ta- 
mar  becomes  a  fpacious  harbour ;  and  pafling  within  half  a  mile 
of  Saltafh,  it  is  joined  by  the  creek  and  river  called  Lynher  ;  and 
then  pafling  flraight  forward,  forms  the  noble  harbour  called 
Hamoaze,  a  Saxon  word,  fignifying  the  wet  or  oozy  habitation 
or  diftri&.  At  this  place  it  makes  two  large  creeks  on  the  weft, 
one  called  St.  John's,  the  other  Millbrook ;  and  one  creek  to 
the  caft,  called  Stonehoufe  Creek;  and  then  after  a  courfe  of 
about  forty  miles  nearly  fouth,  it  falls  into  the  fea. 

The  Camel  rifes  about  two  miles  north  of  Camelford,  and 
after  a  courfe  of  about  12  miles,  it  becomes  navigable  for  barges; 
a  few  miles  further,  it  runs  by  Eglos-hel,  the  church  on  the  ri- 
ver, where  it  receives  a  fmall  ftream  called  the  Laine ;  about  a 
mile  further,  it  runs  under  thelargeft  bridge  in  this  county,  called 
Wade  Bridge.  The  erection  of  this  bridge  was  undertaken  by 
the  vicar  of  Eglofhel,  in  1460,  whofe  name  was  Lovedon,  as  a 
woikof  public  utility,  there  being  at  that  time  a  ferry  which 
could  be  plied  only  when  the  tide  was  in  ;  and  when  the  tide  was 
out  the  ford  was  very  dangerous.  Trie  expence  of  this  noble 
work  was  greatly  difproportioned  to  his  circumftances ;  and  in 
the  courfe  of  the  work  many  difficulties  arofe,  by  which  a  mind 
]efs  ardent  and  lefs  firm,  would  have  been  driven  from  its  pur- 
pofe.  The  foundation  of  fome  of  the  piers  proved  fo  fwampy, 
that  after  many  other  expedients  bad  been  tried,  without  fuccefs, 
they  were  at  lad  built  upon  woolpacks.  But  Lovedon,  what- 
ever might  be  his  difficulties  and  difcouragements,  perfevered, 
and  being  affifted  by  the  bounty  of  others,  whofe  afliftance  he  fo- 
liated with  unwearied  application,  when  his  own  powers  were 
exhaufted,  he  lived  to  fee  the  bridge  compleated  as  it  now  ftands, 
with  17  acres  ftretching  quite  acrofs  the  valley,  to  the  great  emo- 
lument of  this  county,  and  the  immertal  honour  of  his  name. 
Small  barks  of  50  or  60  tons  come  up  to  this  bridge,  and  fupply 
the  country  with  coals  from  Wales,  and  with  lime,  timber,  and 
grocery,  from  Briftol.  About  a  mile  below  this  bridge,  the  Ca- 
mel forms  two  fmall  creeks  to  the  eaft,  and  foon  after  two  others 
to  the  weft ;  after  it  has  flowed  about  a  mile  farther,  it  reaches 
Padftow,  where  it  is  near  a  mile  wide,  and  there  is  a  ferry  boat 
to  crofs  it.  About  two  miles  below  Padftow,  the  fea  has  thrown 
a  bar  of  fand  acrofs  the  haven,  which  prevents  fhips  of  more 
than  200  tons  from  coming  in  at  all,  and  renders  it  dangerous 
even  for  fmaller  fhips  to  come  in,  except  when  the  tide  is  high, 
and  the  weather  fair, 
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Befides  the  Tamar  and  the  Camel,  there  are  in  this  county 
the  following  fVnall  rivers ;  the  Lynher,  which  rifes   on   fome 
hills,  in  a  parifh  called  Altarum,  aboac  eight   miles   weft  of 
Launcefton,  and  after  a  courfe  of  about  24  miles,  falls   into  the 
Tamar.     In  fummer  the  ftream  is  fmall,  but  in  winter  rapid, 
wide  and  dangerous,    frequently   over-flowing  its  banks,    and 
carrying  away  ricks,  barns,  and  houfes,  and  whatever  elfe  hap-r 
pens  to  be  in  its  way.     The  Tide,  or  Tidi,  which  rifes  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  a  hill,  called  CaradonHill,   near  Lefkard,  and  falls 
into  the  Lynher  a  little  below  St.  Germans.    The  Seton,  which 
rifes  in  fome  high  lands, called  St.  Clare,  about  four  miles  to  the 
north-eaft  of  Lefkard ;    and  its  whole  courfe  is  about  twelve 
miles.     The  Loo,  or  Eaft  Loo,  which  as  well  as  the  Seton  has 
•its  rife  in  the  high  lands  of  St.  Clare,  and  after  a  courfe  of  about 
ten  miles,   falls  ito  the  fea.     A  bridge  croffes  this  river  from 
Eaft  Loo  to  WeftLoo*  it  is  built  of  ifone,  over  15  arches,  and 
is  141  yarda  long,  and  fix  feet  three  inches   wide  between   the 
walls.     The  Duloo,  that  is  the  Black  Loo,  or  as  it  is  fometimes 
called,  the  Weft  Loo,  which  rifes  in  a  parifh  called  St.  Pincock, 
and  after  a  courfe  of  about  feven  miles,  fall  into  the  Eaft  Loo. 
The  Fawy,  or  Fauwy,  which  rifes  in  a   moor,  called  Fauwy 
Moor,  near  a  mountain  called  Brownwilly,  which  is  one  of  the 
higheft  in  the  county.     It  pafles  under  fix  bridges  ;   and  haying 
received  feveral  rivulets,  in  a  courfe  of  26  miles,  it  falls  into  the 
fea  between  two  old  towers  that  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.     The  Fal,  or  Fala,  rifes  at  a  place  called  Fenton  Val, 
about  two  miles  to  the  weft  of  fome  hills,  called  Roche  Hills  ; 
and  after  a  courfe  of  about  twenty  miles,  falls  into  the  fea,  form? 
ing  a  harbour  near  a  mile  wide,   fecured  with  hills  and  winding 
creeks,  with  a  deep  channel  and   a  bold  fhore.     In  this  harbour 
it  is  faid  10O  (hips  may  anchor,  and  no  one  fee  the  other's  top  ; 
it  is  alfo  conveniently  fituated  for  getting  clear  of  the  Channel, 
and  yielding  only  to    Milford  Haven,  on  the  coaft  of  Wales,  it 
is  recked  the  fccond  harbour  in  Great  Britain.     There  is  how- 
ever a  large  rock  near  the  middle  of  it,  the  top  of  which  is  ber 
low  high  water  mark,  but  no  damage  happens  from  it,   becaufe 
the  heirs  of  Killigrew,  the  lords  of  Pendennis  Caftle,  which 
guards  the  entrance,  are  obliged  to  keep  a  tall  pole  fixed  on  the 
higheft  part  of  it,  fo  that  the  fituation  is  always  feen  and  avoided. 
The  Hel,  which  iflues  from  fome  hills  near  Penhal  Guy  ;  and 
after  a  courfe  of  about  fix   miles,  falls  into  the  fea,  where  it 
forms   a  haven,  and  is  near  a   mile  wide.     The  Lo,  or  Loo, 
which  is  called  the  Loo  in  Kexrier,  the  name  of  the  hundred 
through  which  it  flows,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Loo,  rifes  in  the  north  part  of  a  parifh   called  Windron,  and 
after  a  courfe  of  about  fix  miles,  falls  into  the  fea,  having  firft 
formed  a  lake,  .called  Loo  Poo)  ;  and  the  Hel  or  Keyl,  in  Pe;i- 
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rith,  which  rifes  from  four  brooks,  about  three  miles  north  of  a 
place  called  St.  Erth  ;  and  after  a  courfe  of  more  than  fi^p  miles, 
tails  into  the  fea  at  St.  Ives  Bay.  Thefe  are  all  the  rivers  in 
Cornwall  that  are  navigable  in  any  part  of  their  courfe  ;  the 
others  are  too  inconfiderable  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 

The  natural  products  of  this  county  are  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye  ;  of  which,  in  a  plentiful  year,  fome  can  be  fpared  for 
exportation ;  in  a  moderate  year  there  is  juft  a  fufficiency  for 
home  confumption  ;  and  in  a  year  of  fcarcity,  it  is  neceflary  to 
purchafe  from  other  counties.  Among  the  products  of  this  county 
may  be  reckor.en  the  itones  that  are  ufed  either  for  building  or 
for  ornament.  The  furface  of  rhe  ground  in  almoft  every  part 
of  Cornwall,  yields  an  opaque  whitifh  chryftal,  commonly  called 
white  fpar,  in  great  plenty  ;  thefe  are  ufed  only  to  repair  the 
roads  and  face  hedges.  On  the  fouth-eaft  coaft,  between  Les- 
kard  and  the  Tamar,  there  are  fome  quarries  of  flate,  which  is 
exported  in  confiderabie  quantities.  And  at  a  place  called  Deny- 
ball,  not  far  from  Boffiney,  on  the  north  coaft,  there  is  a  quarry 
of  flate  for  covering  roofs,  faid  to  be  the  fineft  in  the  world. 
The  whole  quarry  is  about  300  yards  long,  and  ico  wide;  the 
deepeft  part  is  judged  to  be  about  40  fathom  below  the  grafs;  the 
green  fod  reaches  downwards  about  one  foot,  a  yellow  brown 
clay  two  feet  more,  then  the  rock,  which  to  the  depth  of  12 
fathom,  confifts  of  a  lax  fliattery  flate,  which  is  fit  for  nothing  ; 
then  comes  a  firmer  brown  ftone,  which  becomes  ftill  browner 
in  the  air,  and  is  fit  both  for  paving  and  roofing  ;  this  is  called 
the  top  ftone,  2nd  the  ftratum  is  ten  fathom  deep  ;  under  this 
lies  the  fine  flate,  which  is  called  the  bottom  ftone;  it  is  of  a 
grey  blue  colour,  and  is  of  a  texture  fo  clcfe,  that  it  founds'upon 
being  ftruck,  like  metal.  At  St.  Columb,  farther  towards  the 
Land's  End,  on  the  north  coaft,  there  is  a  quarry  of  freeftone, 
of  which  no  ufe  is  made,  though  it  might  well  ferve  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  Portland,  but  it  is  not  quite  fo  fine. 

This  county  alfo  abounds  with  coarfe  granities  of  various 
colours  and  different  degrees  of  continuity.  There  are  alfo 
fome  quarries  of  marble,  but  it  is  not  remarkable  either  for  its 
beauty  or  ufe ;  but  there  are  no  gravel  pits  where  pebbles  and 
flints  lie  in  heaps  and  ftrata,  though  the  beach  of  the  bays  and 
creeks  is  ftrewed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  both.  The  fwim- 
rrirg  ftone  ha§  been  found  in  a  copper  mine  near  Redruth  ;  it 
confifts  of  rectilinear  lamina,  as  thin  as  paper,  interfecting  each 
other  in  all  directions,  and  leaving  unequal  cavities  between  them; 
2  ftrycture  which  renders  the  ftone  fo  cellular,  as  to  fwim  in 
water.  Gems  of  feveral  kinds  have  been  found  in  the  tin  mines, 
but  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  critically  examined  without  a  micro- 
icope,  particularly  topazes  very  highly  coloured,  rubies  as  red 
zi  a  carbuncte,  hvacinths  and  amethiits.     Of  cryftals  there  is 
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great  variety  both  figured  ami  plain.  Another  producl  of  this 
county  is  femimetal,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety  j  bifmutb, 
fpeltre,  zink,  naptba,  ant'mony,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  molyb- 
daena,  or  per,.:'.!  lead  ;  cobalt,  a  fubftance  containmg  arfenic, 
zafF  imalt  j  and   mundic,  called  alfo  marcafice,  which 

contains  arfenic,  fulphur,  vitriol,  and  murcury. 

But  the  principal  product  is  tin  and  copper  •>  thtfe  metals  are 
found  in  vains  or  fiilures,  which  are  fometimes  filled  with  other 
fubftances,  and  the  fubftance,  whatever  it  is,  with  which  fHIures 
are  filled,  is  in  Cornwall  called  a  lode,  from  an  old  Anglo  Saxon 
word,  which  fignifies  to  lead,  as  the  miners  always  follow  its  di- 
rection. The  courfeof  the  fiflures  is  generally  eaft  and  weft,  not 
however  in  a  ftrait  line,  but  wavy,  and  one  fide  is  fometimes  a 
hard  ftone,  and  the  other  loofe  clay.  Moft  of  thefe  lodes  are 
impregnated  with  metal,  but  none  are,  impregnated  equally  ia 
all  parts.  Thefe  lodes  are  not  often  more  than  two  feet  wide, 
and  the  greater  part  are  not  more  than  one  ;  but  in  general,  the 
fmaller  the  lode  the  better  the  metal :  the  direction  of  thefe  lodes 
is  feldom  perpendicular,  but  declines  to  the  right  or  left,  though 
in  different  degrees.  Tin  is  the  peculiar  and  mod  valuable  pro- 
duct of  the  county ;  it  affords  employment,  and  confequently 
fubfiftence  to  the  poor,  affluence  to  the  lords  of  the  foil,  a  con- 
siderable revenue  to  our  prince  of  Wales,  who  is  duke  of  Corn- 
Wall,  and  an  important  article  of  trade  to  the  nation,  in  all  the 
foreign  market*  of  the  known  world.  Copper  is  no  where  found 
richer,  or  in  greater  variety  of  ores  than  in  Cornwall  ;  though 
the  mines  have  not  been  worked  with  much  advantage  longer 
than  60  years.  The  moft  common  ore  is  of  a  common  brafs  co- 
lour ;  but  there  is  fome  green,  fome  blue,  fome  black,  fome 
grey,  and  fome  red ;  the  green,  blue,  and  black  yield  but  little  ; 
the  grey  contains  more  metal  than  the  yellow,  and  the  red  mors 
than  the  grey.  There  are  befides,  in  almoft  all  the  confiderable 
mines,  fmail  quantities  of  malleable  copper,  which  the  miners, 
from  its  purity,  call  the  virgin  ore.  The  annual  income  to  the 
county  from  copper,  is  at  this  time  nearly  equal  to  that  of  tin  \ 
and  both  are  ftill  capable  of  improvement.  Befides  tin  and  cop- 
per, Cornwall  produces  iron,  though  there  are  no  mines  of  ihu 
metal  yet  worked  in  the  county.  Lead  is  alfo  found  in  fome  parts 
of  this  county,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  what  the  miners  call 
potters  ore.  Gold  in  very  fmall  quantities  has  alfo  fometimes 
been  difcovered  in  the  tin  ore. 

With  refpecl  to  trees,  whether  of  the  foreft  or  orchard,  there 
is  fcarcely  any  thing  peculiar  to  this  county.  The  plants  and 
herbage  both  of  the  field  and  garden,  are  alfo  nearly  the  fame  as 
in  other  counties ;  and  the  fea  plants  are  not  different  from  thofe 
found  on  other  parts  of  the  coaft ,  neither  is  there  any  animal, 
Whether  of  the  air,  earth,  or  water,   that  is  peculiar  to  this 
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county,  except  the  pyrrhocorav,  a  crow  with  a  red  bill  and  red 
feet,  called  the  Cornifti  cough,  anJ  the  feal,  or  fea  calf,  which 
is  frequently  found  in  the  caves  and  other  parts  of  the  ihores 
which  are  leaft  frequented. 

This  county  is  divided  into  nine  hundreds,  and  contains  31 
towns  which  are  incorporated,  or  have  a  market;  for  as  fome 
market -towns  are  not  corporations,  fome  corporations  have  no 
market.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Exeter,  and  province  of  Can- 
terbury. 

MARKET-TOWNS    and    PARLIAMENTARY   BO- 
ROUGHS. 

Launceston  is  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground  near  the  river 
Tamar,  and  is  214  miles  from  London.  It  includes  two  anci- 
ent boroughs,  called  Dunhivid,  or  Dunevet,  and  Newport.  It 
was  made  a  free  borough  by  Henry  III.  and  incorporated  by- 
Queen  Mary  in  1555.  Launcefton  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, and  eight  aldermen.  It  is  a  populous  and  trading  town., 
and  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  the  county.  It  has  a  parifh 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  whofe  image  iscuri- 
oufly  cut  in  the  wall;  and  here  are  alfo  the  remains  of  a  caf- 
tle,  which  was  once  fo  ftrong  a  place,  as  to  obtain  the  name  of 
Caftle  Terrible  ;  the  round  hill  oil  which  it  ftands,  is  environed 
with  a  triple  wall,  but  it  is  at  prefent  fo  much  decayed,  that  no 
part  of  it  is  ufed  except  that  which  fen'es  for  the  county  gaol. 
Here  the  knights  of  the  (hire  are  elected  ;  and  here  is  a  free  fchool 
and  two  charity  fchools ;  the  free  fchool  was  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  charity  fchools  are  fupported  by  private  contri- 
bution. They  are  for  the  benefit  of  both  fexes  ;  and  the  girls  be- 
fides  reading,  are  taught  to  knit,  few,  and  make  bone-lace,  and 
are  allowed  what  they  earn.  By  an  a£k  made  in  the  thirty-fe- 
cond  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the  repair  of  the  Cornifh  boroughs,  this 
town  was  endowed  with  the  privilege  of  a  fandt.uary,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  thefe  privileges  have  ever  been  claimed. 

Bodmin  is  232  miles  from  London,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  12  aldermen,  24  common  councilmen,  and  a  town- 
clerk,  who  have  atoll  and  lands  to  the  value  of  about  200I.  a 
year.  This  town  lies  between  two  hills  almoft  in  the  centre 
of  the  county,  a  fituation  which  renders  it  lefs  healthful,  than 
any  other  part  of  Cornwall.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet, 
which  is  near  a  mile  long,  and  running  from  eafl  to  weft.  Its 
church  is  the  largeft.  in  the  county,  and  had  once  a  fpire,  but  that 
was  deftroyed  by  lightning  in  1699.  The  remains  of  an  epifco- 
pal  palace  and  prtbry  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  reckoned  the  largeft  town  in  the  county. 
Here  is  a  good  corn  and  flefli  market,  the  fheriff's  prifon  tor 
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debtors,  and  a  free  fchool  maintained  partly  by  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  partly  by  the  corporation.  The  principal  manu- 
facture is  yarn,  for  which  Bodmin  was  once  the  only  ftaple  in 
the  county,  but  in  this  it  is  much  decayed.  A  carnival  is  kept 
every  July  on  Halgaver  Moor,  near  this  town,  which  is  reforted 
to  by  great  numbers.  Near  Bodmin  is  a  well,  whofe  water  is 
remarkable  for  being  much  heavier  than  any  other,  and  for  pre- 
ferving  its  fcent  and  tafte  for  near  a  year  fucceffively.  Though 
this  well  is  called  Scarlet  well,  yet  it  difcovers  a  great  variety  of 
colours.  Not  far  from  this  place  likewise  are  thofe  monumental 
ftones,  called  the  Hulers,  which  Dr.  Stukely  makes  no  doubt  are 
the  remains  of  "an  antient  Druid  temple.  They  (land  on  a  down 
in  three  circles,  and  had  their  name  from  the  fuperftkious  notion 
of  the  peafants  thereabouts,  that  they  were  once  men,  but 
transformed  into  ftones,  for  diverting  chemfelves  on  Sundays  at 
their  favourite  exercife  of  hurling. 

jf  Leskard  is  220  miles  from  London,  and  was  firft  incor- 
porated by  Edward  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  j  in  virtue  of  whofe  charter  it  i3  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  burgeffes,  has  power  to  purchafe. lands,  and  to  hold  by  per- 
petual fucceffion.  It  (lands  upon  a  hill,  and  k  faid  to  be  novT 
one  of  the  largeft  and  beft  built  towns  in  Cornwall  ;  though  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,  it  confifted  of  little  elfe  than  the  ruins  of 
antient  buildings,  which  (hewed  that  it  had  once  been  great. 
The  church  is  large,  and  the  town-hall  is  a  handfome  building, 
erected  on  (tone  pillars,  with  a  turret,  in  which  there  is  a  clock 
that  has  four  dials:  this  town  has  alfo  a  curious  conduit,  a  meet- 
ing houfe,  and  a  free  fchool.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trad* 
in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  fpins  confiderable  quantities 
of  yarn  for  the  Devonfhire  clothiers.  Near  this  town  there  is  a 
park,  where  the  late  Lord  Radnor  had  a  fine  feat ;  and  on  the 
adjacent  commons  there  have  been  frequent  horfe-races, 

Lestwithiel  is  229  miles  from  London,  and  was  firft  in- 
corporated by  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  has  had  other 
charters  fince.  It  is  governed  by  feven  capital  burgeffes-,  of  whom 
one  is  a  mayor,  and  feventeen  afiiftants,  or  common  .council,  It 
originally  ftood  upon  a  high  hill,  where  there  are  ftijl  the  re 
mains  of  an  antient  caftle,  called  Leftormin,  or  Reftormel,  which, 
was  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  palace  ;  but  the  town  is  now  re- 
moved into  the  valley  j  and  though  it  is  well  built,  it  is  not  popu- 
lous, becaufe  the  river  Fawy,  on  which  it  Rands,  is  fo  choaked 
with  fand,  that  it  is  no  longer  navigable  for  the  -vtfiels,  which 
in  the  lad  age  ufed  to  bring  manufactures  and  cemmodities  of 
various  kinds  quite  up  to  the  town.  It  has  however  fome  pe- 
culiar privileges :  the  common  gaol  for  ail  the  (tanneries,  and 
their  feveral  weights  and  meafures  are  kept  here;  and  rhts  town 
holds  th^  bufjielage  of  coals,  fait,  malt,  and  corn  in  Fowey,  ar.J 
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the  anchorage  in  its  harbour,  for  which,  and  other  liberties,  it 
pays  1 1!.  19s.  iod.  a  year  to  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall.  It  has 
a  church  with  a  fpire,  the  only  one,  except  that  of  Htlfton,  in 
the  whole  county.  That  great  hall  and  exchequer  of  the  Dukes 
of  Cornwall  were  defaced  in  1644*  The  trade  that  remains  is 
woollen  manufactures. 

Helston  is  270  miles  from  London,  was  incorporated  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council.  Jt  is  fituated  on  the  river  Cober,  not  far 
from  its  influx  into  the  fea,  and  is  a  large  and  populous  town. 
It  is  one  of  the  towns  appointed  for  the  coinage  of  tin,  and  is 
the  place  of  afiembly  for  the  weft  divifion  of  the  fhire.  It  chief- 
ly confifts  of  fome  ftreets,  but  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  through 
each  of  which  runs  a  ftream  of  water.  At  the  interfe&ion  of 
thefe  ftreets  ftands  the  market- houfe,  which  is  a  large  conveni- 
ent building.  This  town  has  alfo  a  guildhall  and  a  church,  with 
afteeple  that  is  ninety  feet  high,  and  ferves  as  a  fea  mark.  A 
little  below  the  town  is  a  harbour,  by  no  means  contemptible, 
Where  many  of  the  tin  (hips  take  in  their  loading. 

Bossiney,  called  alfoTiNTAGEL  and  Trevena,  is  233 
miles  from  London,  and  governed  by  a  mayor  and  burgeflesi 
This  town  ftands  upon  two  rocks,  one  of  which  is  on  the  main 
land,  and  the  other  in  the  fea.  The  two  parts  were  formerly 
joined  together  by  a  drawbridge,  which  has  been  fince  deftroyed 
by  the  fall  of  the  cliffs  on  the  farther  fide,  which  has  filled  up 
the  fpace  between  the  two  parts  of  the  town  ;  but  the  paflage 
over  thefe  cliffs  is  extremely  troublefome  and  dangerous.  The 
jfarthermoft  of  the  rocks  that  was  furrounded  by  the  fea,  is  called 
Black  Head,  and  is  well  known  to  mariners.  It  is  wholly  in- 
acceffible  by  water,  except  at  one  place  towards  the  eaft,  and 
there  it  is  very  difficult  and  incommodious.  In  this  place  it  was 
formerly  fenced  with  a  wall,  through  which  there  was  an  en- 
trance by  an  iron  gate  to  the  declivity  of  the  rock,  which  was 
very  fteep  and  craggy ;  and  there  is  a  cave  under  this  rock  or 
ifland,  which  reached  quite  through  it  to  the  main,  on  the 
oth*er  fide  of  the  draw-bridge,  and  was  navigable  for  boats,  at 
full  fea;  but  the  farther  end  of  it  is  now  flopped  by  the  ftupen*- 
dous  fragments  of  the  rock  that  have  fallen  down ;  and  when 
the  paflage  was  open,  the  fubterraneous  darknefs  and  rude  afpeft 
©f  the  cavern  gave  it  fo  horrid  an  appearance,  that  few  ventured 
to  go  through  it.  On  the  rock  above  are  the  ruins  of  a  caftle, 
faid  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  the  Britifh  King  Arthur. 
The  place  at  this  time  is  very  inconfiderable,  being  little  more 
than  the  ruins  of  antient  buildings,  raoft  of  which  were  of  ftone, 
joined  together  by  a  cement  fo  ftrong,  that  where  the  ftone  it- 
felf  is  wafted  away,  this  frequently  remains. 

Falmouth 
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Falmouth,  fo  called  from  its  fituation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Fal,  is  263  miles  from  London.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  aldermen,  and  is  the  richefr  and  moft  trading  town  in  thk 
county,  being  fuperior  to  any  three  of  the  boroughs  that  fend, 
members  to  parliament.  The  harbour,  which  is  guarded  by  the 
caftles  of  St.  Maws  and  Pendennis,  is  defcribed  in  the  account 
of  the  river  Fal,  by  which  it  is  formed.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  has  a  church,  which  was  formerly  a  chapel  to  that  of 
the  parifh  of  St.  Gluvius;  but  by  an  a£t  of  the  fixteenth  of 
Charles  II.  it  was  made  a  parifh  church.  The  cuftom-houfe  fot 
moft  of  the  Cornifh  towns  is  at  this  place,  where  the  principal 
colle&ors  of  thofe  duties  refide.  About  the  time  of  King  Wil- 
liam, packet  boats  were  eftablifhed  here  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Weft  Indies,  which  has  greatly  increafed  the  trade  of  the 
place.  Thefe  veffels  bring  over  great  quantities  of  gold  Doth  in 
ipecie  and  bars ;  and  the  Merchants  of  Falmouth  now  trade 
with  the  Portuguefe  in  mips  of  their  own ;  they  have  alfo  a  con- 
futable (hare  iq  the  pilchard  fimery,  which  brings  in  very  great 
profit. 

Fowey,  orFAWEY,  fo  called  from  the  river  on  which  it 
ftands,  239  miles  from  London,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, and  eight  aldermen,  a  town  clerk,  and  other  ofncers, 
who  hold  the  toll  of  the  fairs  and  quayage  of  the  harbour,  un- 
der the  dutchy,  at  40s.  per  annum  rent.  Fowey  has  a  com- 
modious haven  in  the  Channel,  and  is  both  populous  and  ex- 
tenfive,  reaching  more  than  a  mile  on  the  eaft  fide  the  river.  There 
was  formerly  a  fort  on  each  fide  the  harbour,  and  a  chain  reach- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  quite  crofs  the  river.  The  remains 
of  the  fort  are  flill  vifible,  but  the  chain  has  long  fince  difappear- 
ed,  though  it  is  faid  to  be  ftill  defended  by  blockhoufes  and  ord- 
nance. It  has  a  fine  large  old  church,  a  free-fchool,  and  a 
public  hofpital.  This  place  flourifhed  greatly  in  former  times, 
by  naval  wars  and  piracies ;  and  the  Fowey  fhips  are  faid  to  have 
refufed  toftrike  as  they  failed  by  fome  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  upon 
which  they  were  attacked,  but  having  defeated  the  aflailants,  the 
inhabitants  gained  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  Gallants  of 
Fowey  ;  and  the  town,  as  a  memorial  of  her  triumph,  quartered 
the  arms  of  all  the  Cinque  Ports  with  their  own.  This  town  is  in- 
deed a  member  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  having  obtained  that  pri- 
vilege from  Edward  IJI.  for  fuccouring  certain  fhips  of  Rye  that 
were  in  diftrefs.  It  has  ftill  a  considerable  mare  of  the  fifhing 
trade,  efpecially  that  of  pilchards. 

Saltash  is  about  220  miles  from  London,  being  the  firft 
town  in  the  county.  It  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  of 
Charles  II.  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  fix  aldermen,  who 
areftiledthe  council  of  the  borough,  and  with  the  burgefTes, 
may  chufe  a  recorder.  In  this  corporation  the  manor  of  the 
Vol.  II.  3  C  borough 
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borough  is  vefted  ;  and  on  the  payment  of  j  81-  a  year,  it  has 
all  the  tolls  of  the  markets  and  fairs.  Saltafh  is  fituated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  ftccp  hill,  not  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
dock  of  Pl/mouth,  to  which  there  is  a  ferry  over  the  Tamar, 
called  the  Crimble  PaiTage.  The  church  of  this  town  is  a  cha- 
pel of  eafe  to  the  parifh  of  St.  Stephen  in  which  it  ftands.  It 
has  a  handfome  market-houfe  and  town-houfe,  with  a  fiee- 
Ichool.  This  town  belongs  to  the  honor  of  Tidmorton  caftle, 
from  which  it  derives  many  large  privileges  over  its  haven,  viz. 
a  'u;rt  of  admiralty,  a  yearly  revenue  from  its  own  boats  and 
barges,  anchorage  and  foilage  from  all  foreign  veirels,  the  profits 
of  the  Crimble  ferry,  and  the  right  of  dragging  for  oyfters,  ex- 
cept between  Candlemas  and  Eafter,  with  a  coroner's  inqueft, 
&c.  The  harbour  will  receive  (hips  of  any  burthen  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  malt  and  beer  ;  they 
alfo  furnifh  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  Dock  with  almoft  all 
the  neceflaries  that  are  fold  at  market;  for  they  chufe  rather  to  go 
by  water  to  Saltafh  market,  in  the  town  boat,  than  to  Plymouth, 
b'ecaule  provifions  are  much  cheaper  at  Saltafh  than  Plymouth, 
and  b;cau(e  the  boat,  without  any  additional  expence,  brings 
home  what  they  buy.  There  are  fome  merchants  at  this  place 
who  have  fhips,  that  of  late  years  have  ufed  the  Newfound- 
land fiihery. 

Truro,  251  miles  from  London,  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  confifts 
chiefly  of  three  ftreets,  as  the  Cornifh  word  Truru  fignifies.  It 
was  firlf.  incorporated  by  king  John,  fince  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  four  aldermen  and  a  recorder. 
The  mayor  of  this  place  is  alfo  mayor  of  Falmouth,  and  the 
quayage  of  goods  laden  or  unladen  there,  belongs  to  this  town. 
When  the  mayor  is  elecled,  he  is  obliged  by  cuftom  to  deliver 
up  his  mace  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  till  fix-pence  is  paid  for 
every  houle  in  the  town,  and  then  it  is  re-delivered  by  the  lord's 
fteward  to  the  mayor  again.  Truro  is  fituatedL  near  the  conflux 
of  two  fmall  rivers,  which  almoft  furround  it,  and  form  a  large 
wharf,  with  a  commodious  quay  for  veffels,  of  about  an  hundred 
tons.  The  ftreets  are  regular,  and  the  church,  which  is  a  large 
Gothic  building,  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  county.  The  chief 
trade  confifts  in  fhipping  off  tin  and  copper  ore.  The  copper 
abounds  between  this  town  and  St.  Michael's,  and  the  works 
are  greatly  improved  fince  the  ere&ion  of  the  copper  mills  near 
Briftol. 

Penryn  is  261  miles  from  London,  and  having  been  incor- 
porated by  James  I.  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  eleven  aldermen, 
and  a  common  council  of  twelve,  with  a  recorder  and  other 
officers,  who  are  invefted  with  a  power  to  try  felons  in  their  jurif- 
diction.  Penryn  is  fituated  upon  a  hill  at  the  entrance  of  Fal- 
mouth harbour,  near  Pendennis  Cattle*  and  has  fo  many  gardens 
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and  orchards,  that  it  looks  like  a  town  in  a  wood.  It  is  well 
watered  with  rivulets,  and  has  an  arm  of  the  Tea  on  each  fide  of  it, 
with  a  good  cuftom-houfe,  quay,  and  other  neat  buildings.  In 
this  town  are  t\w  ruins  of  a  collegiate  church,  founded  by  Bran- 
comb,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  confirming  of  a  tower  and  part  of  tie 
garden  walls.  There  is  alfo  a  free  fchool,  founded  by  quetn 
Elizabeth,  a  prifon,  and  a  guildhall.  Penryn  is  inhabited  by 
many  merchants,  in  earring  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  catching, 
drying,  and  vending,  pilchards,  and  in  the  Newfoundland 
fiibery. 

St.  Ives,  274  miles  from  London,  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
12  capital,  24  inferior  burgefles,  with  a  recorder  and  town-cleric. 
St.  Ives  was  an  harbour  in  the  Irifh  fea,  but  it  is  now  almoft 
choaked  up  with  fand,  the  coaft  from  this  place  to  the  Land's 
End  being  a  long  tract:  of  fand  banks,  fo  that  the  people  have 
been  more  than  once  forced  to  remove.  The  town  is  now  fniall, 
but  has  a  handfome  church,  which,  however,  is  but  a  chapel  to 
the  parifh  of  Unilant,  and  ftands  fo  near  the  fea,  that  the  waves 
often  break  againft  it.  The  bay,  called  St.  Ives  Bay,  which 
receives  the  river  Hel,  is  remarkable  for  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  fine  light  fand,  which  renders  this  bay  almofr.  ufelefs,  the  wind 
riling  the  fand  into  clouds,  with  which  the  country,  lometimes 
for  a  mile  or  two  round  about,  is,  as  it  were,  perfectly  over- 
whelmed. It  is  remarkable  alfo  for  its  fine  black  marble  pebbles, 
with  which  it  fo  much  abounds,  that  the  ftreets  of  St.  Jves  are  pa- 
ved with  them,  and  as  they  are  very  fmooth  and  flippery,  it  is  not 
only  troublefome,  but  dangerous  to  walk  about  the  town  in  rainy 
weather.  The  land  between  St.  Ives  and  Mount's  Bay,  is  not 
above  four  miles  over,  and  is  fo  fituated,  that  neither  the  Britifb, 
nor  St.  George's  Channel,  is  diftant  above  three  miles ;  and  from 
the  hill,  the  Iflands  of  Scilly  may  be  feen  in  a  clear  day,  though 
they  are  diftant  above  thirty  miles.  The  inhabitants,  before  the 
harbour  was  ruined  by  the  fands,  which  the  north-weft  wind,  to 
which  it  is  much  expofed,  heaps  upon  it,  carried  on  a  considera- 
ble trade  in  pilchards  and  Cornifh  ilate,  and  had  twenty  or  thir- 
ty Ihips  belonging  to  the  harbour,  the  number  of  which  is  now 
greatly  reduced. 

West  Loo,  and  East  Low,  (o  called  from  their  fituation 
on  each  fide  of  the  river  Loo,  or  Low,  are  231  miles  from 
London,  and  joined  together  by  a  ftone  bridge  of  thirteen  arches. 
They  were  both  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth.  Welt  Low 
is  governed  by  12  burgeffes,  and  Eafi  Looby  nine  burgefles, 
one  of  which  is  annually  chofen  mayor,  with  a  court  of  alder- 
men and  recorder.  The  manor  of  Eaft  Low  is  held  by  the  cor- 
poration of  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  at  the  annual  rent  of  20s. 
the  church  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  the  parifh  of  St.  Martin's,  in 
which  the  town  ftands.    It  has  a  wall  next  to  the  fea,  with  a 
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battery  of  fo.  -  tanti   carry  on  (bme  trade 

Low,  wt  fo  called  Port  Pigham,  be 

T-anor  of  the  dutc!  ry-four  (hillings  a 

year.     It  had  formerly  a  chapel  .of  Talland, 

but  that  has  lince  been  converted  into  a  town  ball,  and  the  inha- 
bitants go  to  Taliand  to  church.  The  harbour  is  commodiou!, 
-  rot  large,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for  vefiels  of  one 

:aks  derives'its  n2tne  faun  Sr.  Germanu?,  a 
p  of  Burgundy,  who  came  over  hither   to   fupprefs  Pe- 
-.     It  is  223  miles  from  London,    and   is  governed 
or,  who  is  2lfo  bailiff  of  the  borough,  and  nay  iruke 
e  prifon  of  the  perfon  he  arrefts.     The  mayor 
is  afEfted  by  'inferior  magiftrates  ;  b.  .,.-:,  con- 

fi  fifbermen's  cottages,  built  upon  an  irregular 
rock,  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  wafhed   by   the  river  Tide, 
:h  abounds  with  oyfiers.     It  was  once  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  the 
1  of  theepifc.  ;  at  Cluttenbeck,  about 

a  cUeand  a:  tie  town.     The  church  is  large 

a-.:  -.-.:'.]  built,  with  a-.  epMgopal  :::'.-  and  Qa Hi  for  the  pre- 
bends.    Here  is  a  free-febc.  wife.     The  parifh 
-.   Hands,  which  is  aifo  called  St.  German:. 

:  in  compaf;,  and 
GDC  It  is  fuppofed  to  include  more 

Icrdlhips,  than  any  other  parifh  in  E 
lar.:. 

Bj  arc  has  a  Caf:!e  called 

St.  Man  -  ' '  .:::_  built  for 

mtfa  haven.     The  caftle  has  a  governor,  a 

-.   a    platform  of  guns  j  but  the 

.  of  St.  Juft,  without 

c  •  pra  meeting-boufe.    It  confifts  but  of  one 

Bret  -  a  hill  and  fror  fea,     The  in- 

g  ;  yet  they  lend  two  members 

St.  Mic  a  from  London,  is  governed  by  a 

-"  die  chief  inhabi- 
tant*, out  cf  fix  chief  tenants,  who  are  all  deputy  lords  of 
the  n  a  nor,  becaufe  they  hold  lands  -.,2'.     It  is  now  a 

■scan  r:  Newland  and  lore;  and 

"jugh,  has  no  market.     It  confifts  of  but  a  few 
>,  who  have  neither  trade  nor  pri- 
ze, but  tha  -liament. 
5/.  MichceC;  Mount,  in   the  corner  of  .Mount's   Bay,  is  a 
pretty  high  rock,  only  divided   by  the  tide  from  the  main  land, 
that  it  is  land  and  lfland  twice  a  day.     At  the  bottom  of  this 
tnountj  in  digging  for  tin.  (Ik  fpear-fces 

battle- 
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battle  axes,  and  fwords  of  brafs,  all  wrapt  up  in  linen.  The 
coaft  is  contracted  here  into  a  fort  of  ifthmus;  fothat  it  is  fcarcely 
four  miles  between  the  channel  and  the  Severn  (ea.  There  have 
been  large  trees  driven  in  by  the  fea,  between  this  mount  and' 
Penzance.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount,  is  a  noble  and  capacious1 
pier  or  mole,  where  great  numbers  of  (hips  may  be  cleared  and 
refitted. 

Padstow,  243  miles  from  London,  is  a  corporation,  go- 
verned by  a  mayor  and  other  officers,  and  is  fituated  on  the  ri- 
ver Camel,  in  the  Briftol  channel :  the  harbour  is  the  beft  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county,  and  capable  of  receiving  many  (hips  of 
great  burden,  but  it  cannot  be  entered  without  danger,  except 
by  a  very  fkilful  pilot,  as  there  are  rocks  on  the  eaif  fide,  and 
banks  of  (and  on  the  weft.  The  principal  trade  of  this  place  is 
in  flate  tiles,  and  in  the  herring  fifhery.  From  this  place  to  St. 
Ives,  is  a  very  pleafant  and  fruitful  coufitry,  with  hills,  pro- 
ducing tin,  copper,  and  lead,  which  are  all  carried  to  the  fouth 
feas. 

Penzance  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  Mount's  Bay,  and  is 
276  miles  from  London.  It  is  well  built  and  populous,  and  has 
many  fhips,  in  which  a  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on.  This 
place  was  burnt  by  the  Spaniards  in  1595,  but  foon  rebuilt,  and 
made  one  of  the  coinage  towns.  It  lies  in  the  oarifh  of  Marden, 
which  is  noted  for  its  reftorative  fpring,  it  being  faid  to  be  very  ef- 
fectual in  curing  lamenefs  ;  as  alfo  in  removiug  divers  chronic 
difeafes.  This  part  of  the  more  abounds  fo  with  tin,  lead,  and 
copper  ore,  that  the  veins  thereof  appear  on  the  utmoft  extent  of 
land  at  low  water  mark, 

Kellinqton  is  215  miles  from  London^  and  though  it  has 
no  charter  of  incorporation,  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  who  is 
annually  chofen  at  the  court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Lynher,  and  is  greatly  fuperior  to  the 
majority  of  Cornifti  boroughs.  It  cbnfifts  of  one  good  broad 
ftreet,  in  which  there  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  the  parkh  of 
South  ill,  and  a  market-houfe.  Its  chief  trade  is  the  woollen 
manufacture. 

Grampont,  or  Grampound,  243  miles  from  London, 
is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  a  recor- 
der, and  town  clerk.  It  has  a  bridge  over  the  Fal,  and  coniifts 
only  of  one  ftreet ;  it  has  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  the  parifli  church, 
which  is  at  Creed,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  diftant  from  this 
town.  The  corporation  is  endowed  with  feveral  confiderable 
privileges,  particularly  freedom  from  all  towns  throughout  the 
county,  which  are  held  of  the  dutchy,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
12I.  12s.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  manufa&ure 
of  gloves. 

Camel- 
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Camelford,  228  miles  from  London,  has  its  name  from 
the  ford,  over  the  Camtl.  It  i6  faid  to  have  been  incorporated 
bv  Charles  I.  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  a  re- 
corder, and  town-clerk.  This  town  is  fmall,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants few. 

Columb  Magna  is  fo  called  from  a  church  which  w: 
here,  and  dedicated  to  Sr.  Cclumba.  It  is  249  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  an  inconfiderable  place  ;  yet  the  juftices  for  the  fouth 
divifion  keep  their  fefSons  and  hold  a  court  here  once  in  three 
weeks,  to  determine  all  fuics  where  the  caufe  of  action  does  not 
exceed  40s. 

Boscastle,  originally  called  Bottereux-Castle,  from 
a  caftle  built  here  by  the  anceftors  of  the  family  of  that  name, 
is  230  miles  from  London,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  confide- 
rable  note,  but  is  now  a  mesn  place,  though  a  market-town.  The 
ruins  of  the  caftle  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 

Market  Jew,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  Marazion*, 
is  286  miles  from  London.  It  is  an  inconfiderable  place,  ftands 
upon  a  bay  called  Mount's  Bay,  and  has  a  harbour  which  is  nei- 
ther commodious  nor  fafe. 

Mc  use  hole,  290  miles  from  Lcndon,  is  fituated  on 
Mount's  Bay,  and  is  a  harbour  for  Gibing  boats.  It  was  former- 
ly called  Port-Inis,  or  the  Port  of  the  If.and,  becaufe  there  is  a 
little  ifhnd  before  it,  called  St.  Clement's, 

Newport,  though  it  is  included  in  Launcedon,  mufl  be 
diftinguifhed  from  ir,  as  it  (till  retains  its  privilege  of  fencing 
members  to  parliament. 

Redruth  is  260  miles  from  London,  and  as  it  lies  in  the 
midft  of  the  mines,  is  made  populous  by  the  refort  of  the 
tinners. 

Stratt os  is  222  miles  from  London,  and  is  only  remarka- 
ble for  its  orchards,  gardens,  and  gadick. 

Tregony,  256  miles  from  London,  was  incorporated  by 
James  I.  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  burgelTes. 
It  (lands  on  the  river  Fal,  which  is  navigable  to  this  place  from 
Falmouth.     The  chief  manufacture  is  ferge. 

Warderidge  is  241  miles  from  London,  and  derives  its 
name  from  a  bridge  over  the  Camel,  of  which  an  account  has 
alread?  been  given  m  the  description  of  that  river. 

St.  Austle  lies  on  the  north  of  Grampound,  and  is  236 
miles  from  London. 

Re  markableVill  ages,  Curiosities  *«/ Antiquities. 

St.  Burien,  or  St.  Berian,  is  fo  called  from  a  religious  lady  of 
that  name,  who  is  faid  to  have  come  over  from  Ireland  in  the 
f;x;h  century,  along  with  fome  of  the  difciples  of  St.  Patrick, 

and 
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and  who  built  a  church  here.  In  the  reign  of  Athelftan,  King 
of  the  Weft  Saxons,  this  old  church  was  taken  down,  and  a 
collegiate  church  for  a  dean  and  canons  erected  in  its  ftead, 
which  -emained  till  the  dilTolutioa  of  monasteries  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  church  is  ftil!  remaining,  but  the  convent  was 
utterly  demolished  during  the  civil  war.  In  the  church  are  feve- 
ral  antient  monuments,  among  which,  is  one  of  curious  work- 
manfhip,  in  the  form  of  a  coffin,  to  the  memory  of  Clarice,  the 
wife  of  Geoffrey  de  Bolleit,  who  enjoyed  a  manor  in  this  parifli 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  this  parifli  is  Karm  Bo/ca- 
wen,  a  ftone  monument,  confifting  of  one  large  flat  ftone,  one 
end  of  which  refts  upon  the  natural  rock,  and  the  other  end  on 
three  large  {tones,  placed  one  upon  another,  in  order  to  raife  a 
proper- fupport  for  the  weight  of  the  horizontal  ftone.  Between 
this  canopy  and  its  fupporters,  there  is  an  opening  feven  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  but  doling  gradually  into  an  acute  angle  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  tcp  ftone  is  too  nicely  fupported  to  be  the  work  of 
nature,  and  the  opening  underneath  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
defigned  for  the  feat  of  fome  chief  prieft  among  the  Druids,  from 
whence  he  might  ifiue  his  edicts  and  deciiions,  his  predictions  and 
admiffions  to  noviciates  ;  and  indeed,  the  mind  can  hardly  frame 
to  itfelf  afcene  more  awful  and  ftriking  than  this,  which  confifts 
of  vaft  rocks  on  either  fide,  above  and  below,  fronting  an  im« 
menfe  ocean. 

In  this  county  there  have  been  feveral  rocking  ftones,  or  lo- 
gan  ftones,  as  they  are  called  in  Cornwall,  fome  of  which  are 
fuppofed  to  be  natural,  and  fome  artificial.  Near  the  fouther- 
moft  point  of  the  Land's  end,  there  is  a  promontory,  called  Cajile 
Trerynt  which  confifts  of  t.hree  diftinct  piles  of  rock.  On  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  middle  pile,  near  the  top,  lies  a  very  large 
ftone,  fo  evenly  poifed,  that  any  hand  may  rock  it ;  and  yet  the 
extremities  of  its  bafe  are  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each  other,  and 
fo  well  fecured,  that  it  is  impoffible  any  lever,  or  indeed  any 
force,  however  applied  in  a  mechanical  way,  could  remove  it 
from  itsprefent  fituation. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  ftone  of  this  kind  on  the  ifland  of 
St.  Agnes,  in  Scilly.  It  is  fupported  by  a  rock  which  is  ten  feet 
fix  inches  high,  47  feet  in  circumference  round  the  middle,  and 
touches  the  ground  with  no  more  than  half  its  bafe.  The  rock- 
ing ftone  refts  on  one  point  only,  and  is  fo  nicely  poifed,  that 
two  or  three  men  with  a  pole  can  move  it.  It  is  eight  feet  fix 
inches  high,  and  47  in  girt,  and  has  a  large  bafon  eleven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  three  feet  deep  at  the  top. 

In  the  parifh  of  Siibny,  near  Heifton,  ftood  a  famous  Logan 
ftone,  commonly  called  Men  Av.br.  .  It  is  eleven  feet  long,  24 
Mi  girt,  and  was  fo  nicely  poifed,  that  the  leait  tcrce  could  move 
it  j  but  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  i;  was  undermined  and 

thrown 
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thrown  down  by  the  governor  of  Pendennis.  There  are  fome 
more  of  thefe  Hones  in  this  county.  They  are  with  great  reafon 
fuppofed  to  be  Dtuid  monuments ;  but  to  what  peculiar  ufe  they 
were  applied,  is  not  (o  certain. 

In  Cornwall,  on  almoft  every  plain,  as  well  as  on  the  tops  of 
hills,  are  ftill  to  be  feen  great  numbers  of  thofe  artificial  heaps  of 
earth  or  (tone,  which  are  at  prefent  called  barrows,  and  are  mo- 
numents of  the  remoteft  antiquity,  and  oftentimes  of  thehigheft 
dignity.  They  were  orignally  intended  for  the  more  fecure  pro- 
tection of  the  remains  of  the  dead  j  though  afterwards  they  were 
raifed  to  anfwer  other  purpofes.  Barrows  are  found  in  moll 
countries ;  but  in  Britain,  and  the  Britifh  ifles,  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, occafioned  by  the  practice  of  the  Druids,  who  burnt,  and 
then  buiicd  their  dead.  The  materials  of  which  barrows  confift, 
are  either  a  multitude  of  fmall  or  great  ftones,  earth  alone,  or 
Hones  and  earth  mixed  together,  and  forming  a  little  hill,  which 
was  called  by  the  Romans  Tumulus. 

An  earthen  barrow  of  a  wide  circumference,  and  about  five 
feet  high,  was  opened  in  July  1751.  As  the  workmen  had  dug 
half  way  to  the  bottom,  they  found  a  parcel  of  ftones  fet  in  fome 
order,  which  being  removed,  a  cavity  was  difcovered  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  barrow,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  equal 
height ;  it  was  furrounded  and  covered  with  ftones,  and  inclofed 
human  bones  of  all  forts,  intermixed  with  wood  afhes  ;  at  the 
diftance  of  a  few  feet  from  this  central  cavity,  there  were  found 
two  urns,  one  on  each  fide,  with  their  mouths  turned  down- 
wards, and  inclofing  fmall  bones  and  afhes ;  and  among  the 
earth  of  the  barrow  were  found,  three  thin  pieces  of  brafs,  fup- 
pofed to  have  been  pieces  of  a  fword,  or  fome  other  inftrument, 
which,  after  having  been  put  upon  the  funeral  pile  and  broke, 
was  thrown  into  the  barrow,  among  the  earth  and  other  materials 
that  were  heaped  together. 

St.  Juji  and  Morva  are  two  inconfiderable  villages,  but  con- 
tain many  Roman  and  Britifh  antiquities. 

Between  Falmouth  and  Helftone  is  a  Druidical  monument, 
confuting  of  one  vaft  oval  pebble,  placed  on  the  points  of  two 
natural  rocks,  fo  that  a  man  may  creep  under  the  incumbent 
rock,  and  between  its  two  fupporters,  through  a  pafTage  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  as  many  high  ;  the  longeft  diameter  of  the 
incumbent  ftone,  which  points  due  north  and  fouth,  is  33  hctf 
the  circumference  is  97  feet,  and  60  feet  crofs  the  middle,  and 
it  is  thought  to  be  750  tons  weight  at  leaft.  On  the  top,  the 
whole  furface  is  wrought  into  bafons,  and  refembles  an  imper- 
fect or  mutilated  honey-comb.  Mod  of  thefe  bafon3  diicharge 
their  contents  into  two  principal  bafons,  one  at  the  fouth,  and 
the  other  at  the  north  end  of  the  rock.  There  aie  two  other 
Tol-men  of  the  fame  ftrufture,  though  not  quite  fo  large,  in  the 

Stilly 
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cilly  Iflands,  one  on  St.  Mary's  Iflands,  at  the  bottom  of  Sala- 
Icee  Downs,  and  the  other  in  the  little  ifland  of  Northwethel, 
and  each  is  fituated  on  the  decline  of  a  hill,  *iear  a  large  pile 
of  rocks. 

Near  Madern,  north  of  Penzance,  there  are  three  ftones 
(landing,  erect  on  a  triangular  plan ;  one  of  them  is  thin  and 
flat,  and  fixed  on  the  ground  on  its  edge  j  in  the  middle  of  it  is 
a  large  hole  about  fourteen  inches  diameter,  whence  it  is  called 
Men  an  ToU  which  in  the  Cornifti  language  fignifies  the  holed 
ftone  ;  each  of  the  other  two  ftones  is  a  rude  pillar  about  four 
feet  high,  and  near  one  of  them  is  a  ftone  lying  like  a  cufhion  or 
pillar,  as  if  to  kneel  upon.  To  what  particular  rite  of  fuper- 
ftition  this  monument  was  appropriated  is  uncertain,  but  the 
country  peeple  in  its  neighbourhood,  even  at  this  day,  creep 
through  the  holed  ftone  for  pains  in  their  backs  and  limbs  ; 
young  children  are  drawn  through  to  cure  them  of  the  rickets  j 
and  it  ferves  alfo  as  an  oracular  monument,  to  inform  them  of 
fome  material  incident  of  love  or  fortune.  Of  the  fame  kind 
there  are  many  other  ftones,  in  different  parts  of  this  county, 
and  here  are  many  rocks  of  fuch  grandeur,  remarkable  fhape, 
and  furprifing  pofition,  as  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  they 
mud  be  deities  of  the  Druids,  a  people  much  addicted  to  the  (u- 
perftition  of  worfhiping  rocks. 

Near  the  village  of  St.  Cleere,  is  a  pile  of  rocks,  placed  one 
6ver  another,  and  called  ffiringcbeefe^  from  the  refemblance  of 
fome  of  them  to  large  cheefes  preited  by  the  fuperincumbertt 
weight.  This  pile,  which  attracts  the  admiration  of  all  travel- 
lers, is  thirty-two  feet  high ;  the  ftones,  towards  the  top,  by 
being  many  times  larger  than  thofe  in  the  middle,  or  nearer  the 
foundation,  project  fo  far  over  the  middle  part,  that  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  wonder  how  fuch  an  ill  conftructed  pile  could  fubfift 
for  many  ages,  the  ftone  being  of -fo  expofed  a  fuuation.  Some 
Have  judged  this  an  artificial  ftructure,  though  raoft  writers  are 
of  opinion  it  is  a  natural  one ;  the  top  ftone  is  faid  to  have  for- 
merly been  a  logan  or  rocking  ftone,  which  when  it.  was  entire, 
might  be  eafily  moved  with  a  pole,  but  now  great  part  of  that 
weight,  which  kept  one  end  of  it  in  an  equipoife.with  the  orher, 
is  taken  away,  whence  it  becomes  immoveable.  On  the  top 
are  two  irregular  bafons,  but  part  of  one  of  them  is  broke  off. 
This  ftructure  is  alfo  judged  to  have  been  one  of  the  rock  deities 
of  the  Druids. 

Among  the  moft  ancient  of  Britifh  monuments  are  the  circles 
of  erect  ftones,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Cornwall,  and 
which  the  beft  antiquarians  judge  to  have  been  Druid  temples. 
That  thefe  temples  were  erected  by  the  Druids,  before  the  Ro- 
mans came  into  this  ifland,  appears  evident,  from  many  of"  therrv 
being  crofted  and  mangled  by  the  Roman  ways;  for  had   they 
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been  erccled  by  the  Romans  themfeves,  that  people  would  never 
have  disfigured  their  own  woilc.  Befides,  they  muft  have  been, 
pior  to  the  Romans,  fince  the  Druids,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, would  never  be  fuffered  to  obttrudt  the  highways  of  their 
lords  and  matters ;  and  this  mutt  naturally  lead  to  another  con- 
clufion  equally  evident,  which  is,  that  as  they  could  not  be  Ro- 
man woiks,  becaufe  prior  to  the  Roman  ways,  fo  neither  could 
they  have  been  Danifh  or  Saxon  conffrudtion,  and  therefore 
can  juttly  be  afciibed  to  none  but  the  Druids.  At  Ken  is,  in  the 
panihef  Paul,  not  far  fiom  Penzance,  there  is  an  oval  inclo- 
fure,  called  Roundago,  which  is  fifty-two  paces  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  thirty- four  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  at  the  fouthern  ex- 
tremity, ftands  four  rude  pillars,  about  eight  feet  high,  at  the 
foot  of  which  lie  fome  large  ftones,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have 
formerly  retted  on  thofe  pillars. 

On  a  rock  adjoining  to  a  place  called  the  Giant's  Cajlle,  in 
the  ifland  of  St.  Mary,  in  Scilly,  is  an  area  of  a  circular  figure, 
172  feet  from  north  to  fouth,  and  138  from  eaft  to  weft ;  on  the 
edges  of  the  rock  are  nine  vaft  ftones  ftill  remaining,  planted  in 
a  circular  line  ;  feveral  others  perfected  the  round,  but  from  time 
to  time  have  been  removed.  This  was  a  great  work  of  its 
kind  ;  the  floor  is  of  one  rock,  the  ftones  round  the  edges  are 
of  an  extraordinary  fize. 

There  is  in  the  ifland  of  Trefcaw,  in  Scilly,  a  circle  of  ftones, 
together  with  an  altar.  The  altar  confifts  of  one  rude  ftone, 
nineteen  feet  long,  and  (helving  on  the  top  j  round  the  bottom 
there  is  a  hollow  circular  trench,  thirty  fix  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  brim  of  the  trench  is  edged  with  a  line  of  rude  and  unequal 
ftones.  Another  of  thefe  circles  is  on  a  high  hill  called  Karn- 
McnclcZi  in  the  wilds  of  Weldron,  not  far  from  Penryn.  The 
altar  confifts  of  four  large  thin  ftones,  placed  over  one  another  j 
the  upper  ftone  is  circular,  and  the  diameter  nineteen  feet,  it  has 
a  circular  trench  at  the  bottom,  the  diameter  of  which  is  thirty- 
five  feet  and  a  half. 

But  all  thefe  monuments  of  the  circular  kind,  were  not  ap- 
propriated to  the  purpofes  of  religion  ;  fome  appear  to  have  been 
intended  for  affemblies  in  which  elections  were  held,  others  for 
theatres  for  fports,  plays,  and  entertainments.  And  where  thefe 
ftone  inclofures  are  femicircular,  and  diftinguifhed  by  feats  and 
benches  of  the  fame  materials,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  were 
defigned  for  the  exhibition  of  plays.  There  are  feveral  theatres 
of  this  kind  in  different  parts  of  Britain  ;  but  though  this  form 
is  beft  adapted  for  the  inftrudlion  and  information  of  the  audience, 
yet  as  they  cannot  be  fuppofed,  in  thofe  illiterate  times,  to  have 
confulted  the  delight  and  inftruclion  of  the  ear,  fo  much  as  the 
pleafure  and  entertainment  of  the  eye,  it  is  fo  commonly  met 
with  among  the  remains  of  antiquity,    as  the  amphitheatri- 
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cal  form,  which  being  more  capacious,  had  generally  the  pre- 
ference of  the  former.  In  thefe  amphitheatres  of  (tone,  not 
broken  as  the  circle  of  erect:  (tones,  the  Britons  ufually  aitem- 
bled  to  hear  plays  acted,  and  to  fee  fports  and  games.  Of  thefe 
circles  there  are  a  great  number  in  Cornwall,  where  they  are 
called  Plananguare,  which  fignifies  a  plain  of  fprvrt  and  paftime. 
The  benches  round  were  generally  of  turf,  but  there  are  fome  in 
Cornwall,  the  benches  of  which  are  of  (tone.  The  moit  re- 
markable monument  of  this  kind  is  near  the  church  of  St. 
Juft,  north  weft  of  Penzance,  not  far  from  the  Land's  End  ; 
by  the  remains  it  feems  to  have  been  a  work  of  more  than  ufual 
labour  and  correcinefs.  It  was  an  exact  circle  of  12,6  feet  dia- 
meter, the  perpendicular  height  of  the  bank  from  the  area  with- 
in, is  now  (even  fee:,  but  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the 
catch  without,  ten  feet.  The  feat  confifls  of  fix  Heps,  fourteen 
inches  wide,  and  a  foot  high,  with  one  on  the  top  of  all,  where 
the  rampart  is  about  fevenfeet  wide.  In  thefe  cirques  were  alfo 
performed  all  their  athletic  exercifes,  for  which  the  Cornifh  Bri- 
tons are  ftill  remarkable  ;  and  when  any  fingle  combat  was  to  be 
fought  on  foot,  no  place  fo  proper  as  one  of  thefe  circles.  The 
cirques,  whether  open  or  inclofed,  were  alfo  often  fepulchral  ; 
for  in,  or  adjoining  to  the  edge  of  thefe  circular  monuments, 
are  found  fometimes  fione  chelts  and  cromlecks,  and  at  other 
times  fepulchral  urns  or  barrows,  all  evident  figns  of  burial, 
doubtlefs  of  perfons  the  molt  iliufirious  of  their  country,  for 
knowledge,  virtue,  or  power;  for  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that 
•thefe  circles  were  ever  the  ordinary  common  places  of  burial,  it 
being  very  feldom  that  more  than  one  (tone  cavity,  barrow,  or 
cromleck,  was  found  in  or  near  them,  and  (carce  more  than  two, 
or  very  few  urns. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  this  county,  a  cove,  or  cave, 
called  Kynari's  Cove,  is  not  the  leaft  conhderable.  Ky nan's 
Cove  is  fituated  one  mile  and  a  half  north- weft  of  the  Lizard 
Point;  the  way  down  to  it  from  the  hill  is  extremely  rugged  and 
narrow,  being  only  a  fingle  track  worn  by  the  horfes  that  carry 
fand.  The  fand  of  the  cove,  which  is  entered  by  this  path,  is 
partly  of  a  light  colour,  and  partly  glittering  ;  it  is  difperfed  in 
many  winding  palTages  among  rocks,  and  vaft  mafles  of  the 
cliff,  which  leads  to  difteient  grots  of  various  fize  and  figure  ; 
thefe  rocks  are  wafhed  too  often  by  the  tides  to  produce  any  ca-r 
vernpus  plants  ;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  many  bafons  or  baths 
of  water,  tranfparent  as  chryftal,  are  formed  in  the  e4dy  of  the 
waves.  The  crevices  in  the  rocks,  which  are  leldom  more  than 
the  twentieth  of  an  inch  wide,  are  full  of  a  fmooth  unctious 
fubftance,  which  greatly  refembles  bees- wax,  both  to  the  fight 
and  touch  ;  and  between  the  rocks  on  the  eaftern  fide,  there  are 
a  few  fmall   veins  of  the  white  and  red  marbled  clay,  which, 
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»rom  its  refcmblance  to  tallow,  which  in  Greek  is  called  itj*/>  has 
obtained  the  name  of  fteatitcs. 

There  are  many  fortifications  in  this  county,  apparently  of 
great  antiquity,  but  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  age. 
At  Caftle  Treryrti  near  the  fouth  weft  part  of  the  Land's  End, 
there  are  fome  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification.  The  cape 
called  Tolpcdn-penwith,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  weft  of 
Caftle  Treryn,  is  divided  from  the  main  land  by  a  ftone  wall  j 
and  thecaftles  ofKainyelc  and  Bofcajell,in  the  parifh  of  St.  Juft, 
with  many  others  on  the  fea  coaft,  are  in  like  manner  feparated 
from  the  main  land. 

On  the  top  of  Bartinc  Hill,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Juft,  is  a 
circular  mound  of  earth,  with  little  or  no  ditch,  never  of  great 
ftrength,  and  perhaps  only  traced  out,  begun,  and  never  fintfh- 
ed.  Within  this  inclofure  was  funk  a  well,  now  filled  up  with 
frones  ;  and  the  only  thing  remarkable  is,  that  near  the  centre 
of  the  caftle  are  three  circles,  edged  with  ftones  pitched  on  the 
end,  and  contiguous  to  each  other;  one  of  them  is  nine  yards 
in  diameter,  and  the  other  feven.  Caerbran  in  the  parifh  of 
Sancied,  is  another  circular  fortification,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
bill,  confifting  of  a  deep  ditch,  fifteen  feet  wide,  edged  with 
ftone  ;  this  is  furroended  by  a  vallum  of  earth  15  feet  high;  within 
this  vallum  is  a  wide  ditch,  about  forty-five  feet  wide;  and  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  furrounded  by  a  ftone  wall,  which  feems  to 
have  been  of  confiderable  ftrength  :  the  diameter  of  the  whole 
js  ninety  paces ;  and  in  the  center  is  a  fmall  circle.  There  are 
many  others  of  the  like  kind  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Cornwall  ;  fome 
of  which  are  regularly  built,  and  walled  round.  Thefe  hill  caf- 
tles  in  this  county  are  fuppofed  to  be  Danifh. 

At  the  eafl  end  of  Karnbre  Hill  ftands  a  ruinous  building, 
which,  from  its  fituation,  is  called  Karnbre  Caftle,  and  is  built 
upon  a  very  irregular  ledge  of  vaft  rocks.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  ancient  Britons ;  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  it 
is  a  circular  fortification  called  the  Old  Caftle,  which,  from  fome 
circumftances  obfervable  in  the  building,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  fame  people,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Druids.  There  are  the  remains  of  another  caftle  of  the  fame 
kind  in  the  parifh  of  Sancrcd,  called  Caerguidn>  which  is  alfo 
judged  to  have  been  built  by  the  ancient  Britons. 

Trematon  Caftle,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Stephens,  near  Salta.fh, 
is  the  head  of  a  barony  of  the  antient  dukes  of  Cornwall ;  and 
though  it  was  built  before  the  Norman  invafion,  is  yet  the  moft 
entire  antient  caftle  with  a  keep  in  this  county.  The  wall  of 
the  bafl'ecourt  is  ftill  ftanding,  and  is  ditched  without,  and  pierced 
jn  feveral  places  with  certain  loop  holes.  There  is  no  tower 
projecting  from  this  wall,  but  the  gateway,  which1  feems  more 
ttioderri  than  the  reft  of  the  building.  At  one  end  of  this  Courtis 
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an  artificial  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  keep,  of  an  oval 
figure.  The  outer  wall  is  trill  ftandjng,  and  is  ten  feet  thick. 
Rejlormel  Cajile,  about  a  mile  north  of  Leftwithiel,  was  one  of 
the  principal  houfes  of  the  ancient  earls  of  Cornwall.  It  frauds 
upon  a  rock  j  the  keep  is  very  magnificent  j  the  outer  wall  or 
rampart  is  an  exact  circle,  102  feet  diameter  on  the  infide,  and 
ten  feet  wide  at  the  top  ;  and  from  the  floor  of  the  ground 
rooms  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is  27  feet  6  inches.  It  appears 
from  the  ru'ms  to  have  been  of  a  great  extent }  and  it  had  a 
park  round  it,  well  wooded,  and  fuitable  to  the  quality  of  the 
ancient  owners. 

About  four  miles  eaft  of  Padftow,  is  the  ancient  village  of 
Gudelion,  where  there  is  a  fine  church,  which  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  was  collegiate.  The  church  is  a  neat  Gothic  rhuc- 
ture,  and  {lands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  burying  ground. 

In  this  county  there  are  feveral  fprings,  fuppofed  to  have  me- 
dicinal virtues,  that  are  not  known  to  be  tinctured  with  any  mine- 
ral. At  a  village  called  Modern,  fituated  upon  the  hills  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Penzance,  there  is  a  well  which  is  laid  to  cure 
pains  and  ftiffnefs  in  the  limbs,  hy  being  ufed  as  a  bath.  §uper- 
ftitious  perfons  alio  refort  to  this  well  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
moon,  and  day,  on  a  lefs  juftifiable  errand  ;  they  drop  pebbles 
or  pins  into  the  water,  or  (hake  the  ground  about,  and  from  tha 
turns  which  thefe  fmall  bodies  make  in  finking,  or  the  bubbles 
that  rife  in  the  water,  they  determine  by  certain  rules,  what  in 
general  will  be  their  future  fortune,  or  what  will  be  the  iflue  of 
an  amour  or  other  undertaking  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be 
engaged. 

In  the  Ifland  of  Sancredj  among  the  hills  to  the  weft  of  Pen- 
zance, there  is  another  well  that  has  been  much  celebrated  for 
curing  wounds  and  fores,  and  removing  cutaneous  eruptions. 
As  a  memorial  of  its  virtue,  a  chapel  was  long  fince  built  near 
it,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Erunis  :  the  ruins  of  it,  confiding  of 
much  carved  ftone,  ftill  remain,,  and  fhew  that  it  was  of  con- 
siderable note.  Both  thefe  waters  rife  in  a  grey  moor-ftone  gra- 
vel, called  in  the  Cornifh  grouau,  and  axe  very  cold  and  limpid, 
but  not  mineral. 

There  is  a  third  well  of  the  fame  kind  called  Hriy  W-tlJ,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north- weft  of  St.  Cutbben's  Church. 
St.  Cuthbert's  Church  is  in  a  fmall  fandy  bay  on  the  coatf, 
not  far  from  St.  Columb's.  In  this  bay  there  are  fe vera!  caves, 
which  have  been  wrought  into  the  cliff  by  the  north  fea  i  and  ir» 
one  of  thefe  caves,  at  the  north-eaft  point  of  the  bay,  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  cliff,  is  this  well.  There  are  fome  rude  fteps  cujt 
into  the  rock,  which  lead  from  the  entrance,  that  is  very  low,  to 
the  height  pf  many  feet  perpendicular  y  th.e  water  is  then  feea 
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diftilling  from  every  part  of  the  roof,  and  being  collected  in  a 
little  bafon,  it  flows  from  thence  in  a  fmall  dream,  not  bigger 
than  a  reed.  There  are  feveral  fmall  protuberances  of  the  ala- 
bafter  kind,  hanging  from  the  fame  fubftance  ;  and  there  is  no 
production  of  the  alabafter  kind  in  any  part  of  the  county.  The 
water  of  this  well  is  greatly  commended  in  fluxes,  and  other 
diforders  of  the  bowels ;  but  upon  trying  the  common  experi- 
ments upon  it,  it  does  not  appear  to  contain  either  fteel,  allum, 
acid,  falts,  fulphur,  or  any  other  mineral  principles. 

The  fports  of  Cornwall  are  wreftling  and  hurling.  Thefe 
wreftlings  and  hurlings  are  always  practifed  on  holidays,  particu- 
larly on  the  Monday  and  Tuefday  after  the  Sunday  which  is 
kept  every  year  in  memory  of  the  dedication  of  the  parochial 
church. 

The  tinners  have  fome  holidays  peculiar  to  themfelves,  parti- 
cularly the  Thurfday  one  clear  week  before  Chriftmas  day,  which 
they  call  Jew-Whyden,  or  White  Thurfday,  in  commemora- 
tion of  black  tin  being  firit  melted  into  white  tin  in  thefe  parts ; 
for  it  was  anciently  the  cuftom  to  export  the  tin  ore  unmelted. 
The  tinners  alfo  keep  the  fifth  of  March,  in  honour  of  St.  Prian, 
a  faint  who  is  faid  to  have  given  their  anceftors  fome  very  profit- 
able informations  relating  to  the  tin  manufacture.  The  tinners 
are  indeed  in  many  refpects  a  community  diftindt  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  this  county.  They  have  an  officer  called 
the  lord  warden,  who  is  appointed  to  adminifter  juftice  among 
them,  with  an  appeal  to  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  in  council,  or  to 
the  Crown.  The  lord  warden  appoints  a  vice  warden  to  de- 
termine all  ftannary  difputes  every  month,  and  heconftitutesfour 
ftewards,  each  for  a  particular  diftrict,  who  hold  courts  every 
three  weeks,  and  decide  by  juries  of  fix,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
vice  warden,  from  him  to  the  lord  warden,  apd  finally  to  the 
Crown.  They  have  alfo  a  parliament,  confiding  of  24  gentle- 
men tinners,  fix  to  be'ehofen  for  each  of  the  ftannary  divifions, 
by  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  towns  of  fuch  divifions  refpec- 
tively.  The  towns  are  Launcefton,  Leftwithiel,  Truro,  and 
Helfton.  The  24  perfons  thus  chofen  are  called  ftannators, 
and  chufe  their  fpeaker,  who  is  approved  by  the  lord  warden. 
Whatever  is  enacted  by  the  body  of  the  tinners,  with  the  fubfe- 
quent  aflent  of  the  Crown,  is  commonly  understood  to  have  all 
the  authority,  with  refpect  to  tin  affairs,  of  an  act  of  the  whole 
legislature. 

The  moft  extraordinary  foflils  in  this  county  are  trees  of  va- 
rious kinds  and  fizes,  that  are  found  at  a  confiderable  depth  below 
thefurfaceof  the  earth.  In  1740,  feveral  pieces  of  oak,  and 
one  intire  ftock,  about  ten  feet  Jong  without  branches,  were 
found  about  four  feet  below  the  furface  of  a  drained  marfh,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Heyl,  in  Penwith.    In  1750,  another 
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oak  about  20  feet  long,  and  12  inches  diameter,  was  found  at 
the  depth  of  30  feet,  by  a  man  who  was  digging  for  tin  near  the 
Land's  End.  The  branches  of  this  tree  was  full  of  leaves,  the 
impreflion  of  which  was  left  in  the  bed  where  it  was  found,  which 
was  the  fame  fhelly  fand  with  that  of  the  adjacent  beach.  Near 
this  tree  was  found  a  fkeleton  of  an  animal,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
deer  j  the  (keleton  was  intire,  but  the  horns  were  imperfect. 
The  largeft  piece  was  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  about 
as  thick  as  a  man's  wrift.  In  1753,  feveral  pieces  of  horns, 
either  of  the  elk  or  deer,  were  found  in  the  fame  place,  at  the 
depth  of  20  feet.  Another  fort  of  foflil  trees  have  been  difcovered 
in  lakes,  bogs  agd  harbours,  in  whole  groves  together,  ftanding 
perpendicular,  as  they  grew.  There  was  a  tradition  in  Corn- 
wall, that  a  large  trac"t  of  ground,  on  the  edge  of  Mount's  Bay, 
was  a  wood,  and  on  January  10,  1757,  after  the  fandshad  been 
drawn  off  the  fhore  by  a  violent  fea,  the  remains  of  the  wood 
appeared  ;  feveral  trees  with  their  roots  entire,  were  difcovered, 
though  in  a  horizontal  pofture  \  there  were  oaks,  willows,  and 
hazels.  The  place  where  thefe  trees  were  found,  was  three 
hundred  yards  below  full  fea- mark,  and  the' water  was  about 
twelve  feet  deep  upon  them  when  the  tide>vas  in. 

The  weftern  parts  of  this  county— were  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1757,  fhaken  by  an  earthquake,  which  was  violent  though  it 
did  no  damage  to  the  flighteft  buildings,  nor  even  to  the 
mines. 

The  moft  extraordinary  phcenomenon  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  fea  on  this  coaft,  was  on  the  firft  of  November,  1755,  about 
two  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  on  which  Lifbon  was  deftroyed  by 
an  earthquake :  there  was  juft  then  a  dead  calm  which  left  the 
vanes  pointing  to  the  north-ealt ;  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
was  higher  than  it  had  been  known  for  three  years  before,  and 
the  mercury  in  Farenheit's  thermometer  flood  at  54.  The  fea 
at  St.  Michael's  Mount,  after  it  had  ebbed  abount  half  an  hour, 
fuddenly  rofe  fix  feet,  and  again  retired  in  about  ten  minutes ; 
this  flux  and  reflux  continued  every  ten  minutes-  for  two  hours 
and  an  half.  It  came  in  with  great  rapidity  from  the  fouth  eaft, 
and  ebbed  away  to  the  weftward,  whirling  the  boats  that  lay  at 
the  head  of  the  pier,  fome  one  way  and  fome  another.  The 
firft  and  fecond  flux  and  reflux  were  not  fo  violent  as  the  third 
and  fourth  \  for  in  thefe,  and  thofe  that  immediately  followed, 
the  fea  was  as  rapid  as  a  mill-ftone  defcending  to  an  underfhort 
wheel.  After  about  two  hours,  the  undulations  became  gradu- 
ally fainter,  and  ceafed  about  the  time  of  low  water. 

Cornwall  was  anciently  inhabited  by  thofe  Britons,  whom  So- 
Knus  called  Dunmonii,  and  Potelmy  Damonii,  or  Danmonii ; 
the  name  Dunmonii,  or  Danmonii,  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  "be 
derived  from  Maina,  a  name  fignifyin^  a  hill  of  mines,  given 
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by  the  Britons  to  the  tin  mines,  with -which  this  county  abounds  ; 
others  have  fuppoftd  the  Roman  name  to  be  derived  from  Ddn~ 
tnonith,  a  term  by  which  the  Britons  diftinguifhed  the  way 
of  living  in  this  county,  where  the  houfes  arc  built  under  the 
hills. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  have  been  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  other  counties,  by  fome  peculiarities,  and  they  were 
till  about  two  centuries  ago,  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  their 
language,  a  dialed!  of  which,  before  the  Saxon  invafion,  was 
common  to  all  Britain  j  fo  different  from  the  Welch  and  the 
Armoric,  which  are  two  other  dialects  of  the  fame  language,  that. 
thofe  who  fpealc  one,  cannot  converfe  with  thofe  who  (peak  ano- 
ther ;  the  Cornifh  is  lefs  guttural,  and  therefore  luppofed  to  be 
more  pleafing  than  the  Welch.  There  was  nothing  printed  in  the 
Cornifh  language  till  Llhuyd,  the  antiquary,  publifhed  his  Cor- 
nifh Grammar ;  but  there  are  two  manulcripts  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  which  contain  feveral  interludes,  or  as  the  author  calls 
them,  ordina'i*  ;  the  fubjecT:  of  the  firft  is  the  creation  of  the 
worid  ;  the  fecond,  the  paflionof  our  Lord  Jefus  ;  of  the  third, 
the  re  furred  ion  ;  and  of  the  fourth  the  deluge.  There  is  alfo  a 
Cornifh  Vocabulary  in  the  Cotton  Library,  which  is  printed  by 
Mr.  Borlafe,  at  the  end  of  the  Antiquities  of  Cornwall.  This 
language  was  fo  generally  fpoken  in  Cornwall,  till  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  that  Dr.  John  Moreman,  who  was  vicar  of  Men- 
hynnet,  or  Menhinuick,  near  Launcefton,  in  that  reign,  was 
the  firft  who  taught  his  parifhioners  the  Lord's  prayer,  creed, 
and  commandments  in  Englifli,  which  now  univerfally  prevails  ; 
fo  that  the  Cornifh  language  is  not  fpoken  in  converfation,  in 
2ny  part  of  the  county. 

There  have  been  many  antient  coins  found  in  Cornwall,  par- 
ticularly a  confiderable  number  of  pure  gold,  were  dug  up  in  the 
month  of  June,  1749,  in  Karnbre  Hill,  near  Redruth  :  fome 
were  worn  and  very  much  fmoothed,  not  by  age,  or  lying  in  the 
earth,  but  by  ufe,  they  having  no  allay  to  harden  and  fecure 
them  from  wearing.  There  were  no  letters  difcoverable  on  any 
of  them  ;  fome  were  plain  or  flat,  fome  a  little  concave  on  one 
iide,  and  convex  on  the  other,  and  the  largeft  weighed  no  more 
than  four  pennyweight  fourteen  grains.  From  the  reverfe  of 
thefe  coins,  which  Was  generally  marked  with  the  impreflion  of 
a  horfe,  fome  imagined  that  they  were  Pheniclan,  becaufea  few 
colonies  of  that  people  were  faid  to  have  chofen  a  horfe  for  their 
iymbol.  The  place  where  the  coins  were  found  feemed  to  confirm 
this  opinion,  becaufe  Cornwall,  fince  the  firft  appearance  of  Bri- 
tain in  hiftory,  was  celebrated  for  its  tin,  which  the  Phenicians, 
from  their  fuperiorfkill  in  navigation,  for  many  years  engrofled 
to  themfelvesj  but  there  are  coins  produced  by  antiquaries,  which 
have  been  found  in  Britain,  which  are  inlcribed  wi  h  Bntifh 
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names,  and  are  with  the  greateft  probability  believed  to  have  been 
the  coins  of  Princes  cotemporary  even  with  Julius  Csefar,  the  re- 
verfe  of  which  has  a  figure  of  a  horfe.  It  is  moreover  obferved,  that 
the  coins  found  at  Karnbre  are  too  rude,  and  the  defigns  too 
mean,  to  have  been  Phoenician,  Roman,  or  Grecian  ;  that  coins 
of  all  the  different  forts  found  at  Karnbre,  have  been  difcover- 
ed  in  feveral  places  in  Britain,  and  in  no  other  country,  and  that 
thofe  coins  Which  are  not  inferibed,  are  moft  probably  older  than 
coins  of  the  fame  nation  which  are  inferibed.  From  all  thefe 
circumftances  it  is  therefore  reafonably  concluded,  that  the  coins 
found  at  Karnbre  are  originally  Britifh,  and  older  than  the  Ro- 
man invafion  of  this  ifland. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1749,  the  quantity  of  one  pint  of 
Roman  copper  coins  was  dug  up  at  the  foot  of  Karnbrc-hill,  and 
a  few  years  before,  about  a  quart  of  the  fame  coin  was  found 
near  the  fame  place.  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  and 
near  the  ancient  mines  of  this  county,  which  muft  have  been 
depofited  either  by  the  Roman  miners,  or  by  officers  appointed 
by  that  nation  to  fuperintend  and  guard  mines,  which  poffibly  the 
P.omans  might  have  worked  by  the  natives. 

At  Treryn,  near  the  Land's  End,  was  found  a  brafs  pot  full 
of  Roman  money  ;  arid  in  a  tenement  called  Condora,  on  Hel- 
ford  Haven,  not  far  from  Helfton,  in  1735,  twenty-four  gal- 
lons of  the  Roman  brafs  money  were  dug  up,  all  which  coins 
were  of  the  age  of  the  emperor  Conftantine  and  his  family,  and 
had  either  the  heads  of  thofe  emperors,  or  were  of  the  cities  of 
Rome  or  Conftantinople.  On  the  other  fide  of  Helford  Haven, 
oppofite  to  Condora,  were  found  40  Roman  coins.  At  Mopas, 
near  Truro,  not  many  years  ago,  20  pounds  weight  of  Roman 
brafs  coins  were  dug  up  ;  and  at  Trewardreth,  near  Fowey, 
many  Roman  coins  have  been  found.  In  the  year  1733,  upon 
opening  an  ancient  barrow  in  the  tenement  of  Chickarn,  and 
the  parifh  of  St.  Juft,  was  discovered  a  great  number  of  urns, 
furrounding  a  large  fquare  ftone  cheif,  in  which  alfo  was  an  urn 
finely  carved,  and  full  of  human  bones.  The  number  of  urns 
furrounding  the  central  and  principal  one,  is  laid  to  be  about  50 ; 
they  all  contained  fome  bones  and  afb.es,  and  were  carefully 
placed  fide  by  fide. 

In  1714,  a  fine  Roman  urn,  with  a  cover  to  it,  was  difcover- 
ed  in  a  hill  near  Karnbre  ;  it  contained  fome  afhes  and  a  coin, 
the  bignefs  of  a  crown  piece,  with  an  infeription,  intimating  ic 
to  be  a  medal  of  Auguitus  Caefar.  Near  the  manfion-houfe  of 
Kerris,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Paul,  a  vault  eight  foot  long  and  fix 
feet  high,  was  difcovered  in  1723;  the  floor  was  paved  with 
ftone,  and  the  roof  arched  with  the  fame  materials  ;  it  contained 
a  beautiful  plain  urn,  of  the  fineft  red  clay,  full  of  earth,  with 
which  was  intetmixed  a  confiderable  number  of  brafs  coins.     Jn 
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the  year  1700,  fome  tinners  having  opened  a  barrow  at  Golvad- 
nek,  north  of  Hellion,  difcovered  a  vault  with  a  fine  chequered 
brick  pavement,  in  which  was  contained  an  urn  full  of  afher.,  fe- 
vcral  Roman  brafs  coins,  and  a  fmall  inftrument  of  brafs  fet  in 
ivory,  which  i.^  fuppofed  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  Roman  ladies 
in  dreffing  their  hair.  About  a  furlong  from  Golvadnek,  on  a 
hill  called  Karn-menelez,  arc  two  barrows,  in  which  it  is  faid 
Roman  coins  and  urns  have  been  found  ;  and  in  the  year  1600,  a 
large  gilt  urn,  graved  with  letters,  was  found  in  a  large  (tone 
cheft.ne.n-  Trewardreth. 

Thrte  Roman  paterae  of  fine  moor-ftone,  turned  and  polifh- 
ed,  have  been  found  not  many  years  ago  in  this  connty.  One 
was  difcoveredin  an  old  hedge,  at  a  place  called  Ludgvan,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a  facrifical  patera,  for  receiving  the  blood  of 
the  victim,  and  conveying  it  as  an  offering  to  the  altar.  The 
other  two  paterae  were  found  in  the  tenement  of  Lef»vyn,  in  St» 
Juft.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  that  kind  of  patera  from  which 
the  libation  of  wine  was  poured  out,  either  upon  the  altar  or  be- 
tween the  horns  of  the  victim.  About  a  hundred  yards  from 
thefe  two  paterae,  was  alfo  found  a  large  urn. 

There  have  been  feveral  remarkable  inftances  of  longevity  in 
this  county,  particularly  a  woman  of  Githian,  near  St.  Ives  Bay, 
who  died  in  the  year  1676,  aged  164  years;  and  till  a  (hort 
time  before  her  death,  enjoyed  good  health  and  a  found  memory; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cole,  Minifter  of  Landawidneck,  near  the 
Lizard  Point,  who  died  in  the  year  1683,  aged  more  than  120 
years. 

PendennjS}  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  Falmouth  haven,  is  a 
peninfula  of  a  mile  and  an  half  in  compafs,  on  which  Henry  the 
Eighth  erected  a  caftle,  oppofite  to  that  of  St.  Maws,  which  he 
alfo  built.  It  was  fortified  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  ferved  then 
for  the  Governor's  houfe.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft  caftles  in  the 
kingdom,  and  is  built  upon  a  high  rock.  It  held  on  for  King 
Charles  the  firft  in  the  civil  wars,  till  the  garrifon  was  almoft 
deftroyed,  and  then  was  forced  to  furrender  to  the  parliament 
forces  under  Colonel  Fortefcue.  It  is  ftronger  by  land  than  St. 
Maws,  being  regularly  fortified,  and  having  good  outworks. 

This  county  fends  no  lefs  tlnn  forty- two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, viz,,  two  knights  of  the  (hire  for  the  county,  and  two 
burgefles  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs;  Bodmyn,  Boffiney, 
Camelford,  Eaft  Loo,  Weft  Loo,  Fowey,  St.  Germans,  Grarn- 
ponr,  Helfton,  St.  Ives,  Kellington,  Launcefton,  Lefkeard, 
Leftwithiel,  St.  Maws,  St.  Michael,  Newport,  Ptnryn,  Saltafh, 
Tregany,  and  Truro. 
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SEATS. 

Mount  Edgcumbe,  near  Plymouth,  is  the  feat  of  Lord 
Edgcumbe.  It  is  built  in  a  pleafant  romantic  manner,  and 
affords  an  unbounded  profpe£t  over  an  adjacent  country,  as  well 
as  the  Tea,  It  is  adorned  with  many  fine  paintings,  and  the  gar- 
dens are  laid  out  in  a  very  elegant  manner. 

About  five  miles  from  Saltafh,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  river 
Tamar,  is  the  feat  of  Thomas  Tillie,  Efq.  It  is  a  mofl  beau- 
place,  with  fine  gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Anthony,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  is  a  feat 
belonging  to  the  Carew  family.  Here  is  a  noble  fifh-pond,  fup- 
plied  with  water  from  the  fea. — Arwcnack,  near  Penryn,  is  the 
feat  of  the  Killigrew  family. — Godolphin  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin  j  and  Baconnoch,  five  miles  from  Lefkeard,  was  the 
/eat  of  the  late  Lord  Mohun,  but  now  of  Thomas  Pitt,  Efox. 

brother  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

i 

The  Islands  of  Scilly  have  always  been  deemed  part  of 
Cornwall.  They  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty  fmall  iflands, 
that  lie  near  fixty  miles  diftant  from  the  Land's  End,  and  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  feparated  from  it,  and  from  each  other,  by 
fome  violent  eruption  of  the  fea,  which  is  from  forty  to  fixty 
fathom  deep  all  about  them.  The  largeft  and  moft  fruitful  is  nine 
miles  in  circumference ;  it  is  called  St.  Mary's,  and  has  a  good 
harbour,  with  a  caftle  that  was  built  by  queen  Elizabeth.  Ano-r 
ther  of  them  is  called  the  Ifland  of  Scilly,  from  which  the  rocks 
took  their  name  ;  thefe  and  fome  others,  ftand  high,  and  bear 
good  corn,  with  fine  pafture,  abounding  alfo  with  rabbets  and 
cranes,  herons,  fwans,  and  other  water  fowl. 

As  thefe  iflands  lie  in  the  middle,  between  the  Briftol  channel 
on  the  north,  and  the  Englifh  channel  on  the  fouth,  they  have 
proved  fatal  to  innumerable  fhips,  notwithstanding  light-houfes 
have  been  ergded,  and  every  other  method  taken  to  prevent  iw 
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ERRATA. 

In  Vol.  II.  page  270,  line  14,  for  Monmouth,  read  Beau~ 
fort. 

In  Vol.  II.  page  316,  line  13,  for  alfo  belonging,  read  alfo  a 
clofe  belonging 

In  Vol.  II.  page  367,  line  42,  for  vhere,  read  when. 

In  Vol.  II.  page  378,  line  16,  for  //  runs  by  Egks-hel,  the 
thurch,  read  //  runs  by  Elos-hill,  that  is,  the  church. 

In  Vol.  II,  page  387,    line  24,  for  whemed,  read  whelmed.  f 

In  Vol.  II.  page  400,  the  laft  line,  for  Bria'w,  read  Britain* 
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Spencer's,  lord,  at  Althrop 
Ditto's,  at  Wimbledon 
Stanftead  Park,  earl  of  Halifax's 
Stanton  Harold,  earl  Ferrer's 
Steven's,  Mr.  at  Weft  Cowes 
Stoke  houfe,  Mr.  Penn's 
Stourton  park,  Mr.  Hoare's 
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Slow,  carl  Temple's                                         .  I,  272 

Sjg "Ofyth  Priory,  earl  6$  Rochford's  I.  191 

Strawberry  lull.  Mr.  WalpaJe*s  I.  22 

l.yPark,  Mr.  /\  iflabic's  II.  159 

otyleman's,  Mr.  at  Snulfliam  II.  36 

Swinlcy  lodge  I.  129 

T 

Talix.t's,  Mi.  feat  at  Stonecaftle  I.  72 

Tawflock,  Sir  Dourchier  Wray's  H.  375 

Temple  Newiham,  lord  Irwin's  II.  T56 

Theobald's  I.  158 

Thorney  abbey  1 1.  19 

7'illies's,  Mr.  near  Saltalh  II.  403 

Tong  caftle,  dulce  of  Kingfton's  II.  237 

TWington's*lord,  at  Soutbill  I.  294. 

Towel's,  Mr,,  at  South  Weald  I.  48 

Trevor's,  lord,  the  late  lord,  at  Peckharrt  I.  84 

Turner's,  Mr.  Kirkleatham  II.  150 

V 

Valentine's,  Mr.  Raymond's  feat  at  I.  53 

Vauxhall  gardens  I.  87 

W 

Wakefield  lodge,  duke  of  Grafton's  feat  at  II.  62 

Waldegrave's,  countefs  of,  at  St.  Leonard's  hill  I.  129 

Wanftead  houfe,  earl  Tylney's  I.  35 

Warley's,  the  late  Mr.  Carter's  I.  45 

Warner's,  Mr.  at  Woodford-row  I.  37 

Wentworth  caftle,  earl  of  Stafford's  II.  136 

Wentworth  houfe,  marquis  of  Rockingham's  II.  139 

Wilron,  earl  of  Pembroke's  II.  294 

Wind  for  caftle  I.  11 2 

Windfor  lodge  I.  127 

Woburn  abbey,  duke  of  Bedford's  I.  290 

Woollaton  hall,  lord  Middleton's  II.  92 

Workfop  manor,  duke  of  Norfolk's  If.  91 

Wrcft  houTe,  earl  of  Hardwicke's  I.  294 

Wrottefly's,  Mr.  at  Hovingham  II.  156 

Y 

York's,  Mr.  feaf  at  Richmond  II.  157 
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